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ADDITIONAL  FOREIGN  STATISTICS. 


Department  of  Commebob  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washijiffton,  JaniLary  16,  1909. 
Hon.  J.  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representaiives,  WcLshington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  recent  request  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith,  for  use  of  the  select  committee  in  charge  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  investigation,  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  of 
pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  and  printing  paper  for  the  leading  European 
ana  other  foreign  countries.     The  matter  contained  in  Bulletin  33  of 
the  hearings  has  been  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  addi- 
tion of  figures  for  the  year  1907  and  the  fiscal  vear  figures  of  1908. 
I  have  not  found  it  advisable  to  eliminate  the  fibres  for  the  earlier 
years  and  leave  it  to  your  judgment  to  have  pubhshed  either  the  fig- 
ures for  the  latest  year  only  or  those  for  the  several  years.     In  the 
case  of  Germanv  data  have  been  added  for  the  two  years  1906  and 
1907.    Figures  nave  also  been  presented  for  China  and  Japan,  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  original  statement.     In  the  case  of  several 
European  countries  items  for  the  years  1906  and  1907  are  not  the  same 
as  appear  in  the  printed  statement  for  1905,  for  the  reason  that  the 
statistical  schedules  of  the  respective  countries  were  changed  in  the 
beginning  of  1906  in  conformity  with  the  new  tariffs  wnich  went 
into  effect  about  that  time;  it  was  therefore  impracticable  in  the  case 
of  those  countries  to  place  the  data  for  the  years  1906  and  1907  along- 
side the  printed  data  for  the  earUer  jrear. 

Hoping  that  the  inclosed  information  will  prove  of  service  to  the 
committee,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

O.  P.  Austin, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
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BUROPB. 


Austria-Hungary,  calendar  years  1906  and  1907: 
Imports,  special — 

Cellulose—  «*•««• 

Chemically  produced,  bleached " 2793 

Chemically  produced,  unbleached 2793 

Paper  stock,  mechanically  produced 2793 

Paper  stock  of  wood,  straw,  etc. — 

Mechanically  produced,  bleached 2793 

Mechanically  produced,  imbleached 2793 

Wood  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose 2793 

Paper,  unsized,  ordinary,  coarse  gray,  and  colored,  etc 2793 

Prmting  paper,  unsized,  smooth,  for  books  and  newspapers 2794 

Exports,  special- 
All  prmting  paper,  unsized 2794 

Cellulose — 

Ground,  mechanically  produced 2795 

Chemically  produced,  bleached 2795 

Chemically  produced,  unbleached 2795 

Paper  stock  of  wood,  straw,  etc.,  unbleached 2796 

Pulp  wo9d  and  wood  for  manufaicture  of  cellulose 2796 

Belgium,  calendar  years  1906  and  1907: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper,  including  writing,  drawing,  and  wrapping  paper 2797 

Wood  pulp 2797 

Exports,  special — 

*      Printing  paper,  including  writing,  drawing,  and  wrapping  paper 2798 

Wood  pulp 2798 

Denmark,  calendar  vears  1905  and  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Wood  mass  for  paper,  cellulose,  straw,  and  paper  mass 2799 

Writing  and  prmting  paper,  and  other  with  coloring  matter  added 2799 

Exports,  total — 

Wood  mass  for  paper,  cellulose,  straw,  and  paper  mass 2800 

Writing  and  printing  paper,  and  other  with  coloring  matter  added 2800 

France,  calendar  years  1906  and  1907: 
Imports,  special- 
Cellulose — 

Mechanically  produced 2801 

Chemically  produced 2801 

Exports,  special — 
Cellulose — 

Mechanically  produced 2801 

Chemically  produced 2801 

Qermany,  calendar  vears  1905,  1906,  and  1907: 
Imports,  special — 

Wood  pulp,  ground 2802 

Cellulose  stxaw  mass,  and  other  fiber  masu 2802 

Pulp  wood,  wood  for  grinding  and  manu&cture  of  cellulose 2802 

Printing  paper,  including  colored 2802 

Exports,  special- 
Wood  pulp,  ground 2808 

Cellulose,  straw  mass  and  other  fiber  mass 2803 

Pulp  wood,  wood  for  ^nding  and  manufacture  of  cellulose 2803 

Printing  paper,  including  colored 2803 
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Greece,  calendar  ^^ears  1905  and  1906: 

ImportBi  special —  Page. 

Paper,  ordinary,  unsized ^ 2804 

Paper,  sized 2804 

Pnnting  paper  for  newspapen 2804 

Italy,  calendar  years  1905  and  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Cellulose 2805 

Wood  and  straw  pulp,  wet  pother  than  cellulose^ 2805 

Wood  and  straw  pulp,  dry  (other  than  cellulose; 2805 

Paper,  white  or  colored  in  the  mass,  all  grades 2805 

Exports,  special — 

Paper,  white  or  colored  in  the  mass,  all  grades 2806 

Cefiulose 2806 

Norway,  calendar  years  1906  and  1907: 
Imports — 

Wood  mass,  cellulose,  pulp,  etc 2807 

Printing,  drawing,  and  filtering  paper 2807 

Exports — 

Wood  mass,  dry  fNorwrnan  produce) 2807 

Wood  mass,  dry  (Swedisn  produce) 2807 

Wood  mass,  wet  (Norwegian  produce) 2808 

Wood  mass,  wet  (Swedisn  produce) 2808 

Printing  paper  TNorwe^ian  produce) 2808 

Cellulose,  dry  ^Norwenan  produce) 2808 

Cellulose,  dry  fSwedisn  produce) 2808 

Cellulose,  wet  (Norwegian  produce) • 2809 

Cellulose,  wet  (Swedish  produce) 2809 

Blocks,  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  (Norwegian  produce) 2809 

Portugal,  calendar  years  1905  and  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper,  for  newspapers 2809 

Roumania,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special- 
Pulp  of  wood,  straw,  etc.,  mechanically  produced 2810 

Printing  paper,  uncalendered 2810 

Printing  paper,  calendered 2810 

Paper  in  roUs 2810 

Russia,  calendar  >rean  1905  and  1906:  ^ 

Imports,  special — 

Wood  paper  mass,  pressed  into  sheets  like  pasteboard 2810 

Cellulose,  all  kinds 2810 

Paper,  unsized,  n.  e.  s.,  white  and  colored 2811 

Writing,  printing,  and  other  paper 2811 

Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced 2811 

Wood  pulp,  chemically  produced 2811 

Exports,  special — 

Wood  paper  mass 2812 

Wood  pulp 2812 

Finland,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Wood  and  paper  pulp,  and  statuary  compositions,  etc 2813 

Printing  paper 2813 

Exports,  speciaF— 

Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced,  wet 2813 

Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced,  dry 2813 

Wood  pulp,  chemically  produced,  wet 2818 

Wood  pulp,  chemically  produced,  dry 2813 

Printing  and  drawing  paper 2813 

Servia,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Printmg  paper  of  all  colors,  satin  finished  or  not 2814 

Paper  stock  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  vegetable  materials 2814 

Spain,  calendar  years  1906  and  1907: 
Imports,  general — 

Paper  pulp,  including  paper  cuttings  and  old  paper 2814 

Roil  paper,  sized  and  unsized 2814 

Exports — 

Roll  paper  for  printing  or  writing 2815 
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Mexico,  yearn  ending  June  30,  1906  and  1907 — Gontinaed. 

Importjj,  general--Oontinued.  Pa««. 

White  paper  not  containing  40  per  cent  wood  pulp  and  weighing  more 

than  50  and  not  over  150  grams  per  square  meter 2826 

Colored  paper,  dyed  in  the  paste,  weighmg  over  50  and  not  more  than 

150  grams  per  square  meter 2826 

Paper,  uncolored,  weighing  over  50  and  not  more  than  150  grams  per 

square  meter 2826 

British  West  Indies: 

Barbados,  calendar  year  1905 — 
Imports,  special — 

Paper  and  stationery 2826 

Jamaica,  year  ending  March  31,  1906— 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2827 

Leeward  Islands,  calendar  year  1905 — 
Imports,  special — 

Paper  and  stationery 2827 

Trinidad  and  Tobago,  year  ending  March  31,  1906 — 
Imports,  general — 

Paper  and  stationery 2827 

St.  Vincent,  year  ending  March  31,  1906 — 
Imports,  special — 

Paper  and  stationery 2827 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Argentina,  calendar  years  1905  and  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  papor 2828 

Printing  paper 2828 

Brazil,  calendar  years  1905  and  1906: 
Imports,  eeneral — 

Wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 2828 

Printing  paper 2828 

Chile,  calendar  years  1905  and  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2829 

Paper  pulp 2829 

Guiana,  British,  year  ending  March  31,  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Paper,  including  manufactures 2829 

Peru,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  special — 


Printing  paper 2829 

oiar  yeai 
Imports,  special — 


Uruguay,  calendar  year  1903: 
>orts,  special — 
Printing  paper 2830 


ASIA. 

British  India,  years  ending  March  31,  1906  and  1907: 
Imports,  general — 

Printing  paper 2830 

Exports,  general — 

Printing  paper 2830 

Straits  Settlements,  calendar  years  1905  and  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Papier  and  paper  ware 2831 

Exports,  general — 

Paper  and  paper  ware 2831 

Ceylon,  calendar  years  1904  and  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2831 

Siam,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Writing  and  printing  paper 2832 

Paper,  unprinted 2832 

Paper,  printed 2832 

Paper  manufactures,  not  enumerated 2832 
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CSiiBA,  caleondar  yean  1906  and  1907: 

Imports,  paper —  Page. 

By  quantity 2838 

By  value  only 2833 

Exports  of  paper 2833 

Japan,  calendar  year  190T: 

Imports,  general — 

Wood  pulp 2834 

Printing  paper 2834 

All  other  paper  and  manufactures  of 2834 

Exports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2834 

All  other  paper  and  manufactures  of 2834 

OCEANIA. 

New  Zealand,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  ^neral — 

Printing  paper 2834 

Exports,  ^nerai — 

Printing  paper 2836 


Philippine  Islands,  fiscal  years  1907  and  1908: 
Imports,  ^neral — 

Printing  paper 2836 


Australia,  calendar  vear  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper,  uncoated 2836 

Exports,  ^neral — 

Printing  paper,  uncoated "  2836 

AFRICA. 

British  South  Africa,  calendar  year  1907: 
Imports — 

Wood  pulp  and  wood  wool 2836 

Printing  paper 2836 

Gape  of  Good  Hope,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2836 

Oanary  Islands,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Papier  in  rolls,  weighing  not  over  20  mms  per  square  meter 2837 

Paper  in  rolls,  weighing  from  21  to  40  grains  per  square  meter 2837 

Paper  in  rolls,  weighing  from  41  to  60  grams  per  square  meter 2837 

Paper  in  rolls,  weighing  from  61  to  100  grams  per  square  meter 2837 

Tunifl,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  ^neral — 

Printing  paper r. 2837 

Exports,  general — 

CelliUoee 2837 

Egypt,  calendar  year  1907 :  • 
imports,  special — 

Printing  and  writing  paper 2838 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  wdp^  ceUulo$e,  and  other  articleB  used  in  the  manufac- 
turt  of  paver,  and  paper  manujacturesy  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  JmUed  States, /or  the  latest  avaUabie  years  from  offidal  sources, 

[Prepared  by  the  BnreMi  of  StitlitiOB,  Departniaiit  of  Commeroe  and  Labor.] 

AUSTBIA-HUNOABT. 

IMPORTS  (8PBCIAL),  FOR  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1907. 


Imported  frmii— 


Oeilolose,  obemloally  prodoeed: 
Bleeohed— 

United  Kingdom 

Qermany 

RosBla  In  Europe 

Sweden. w 


Norway 

United  States. 


Total. 


Unbleadied— 

Oermany 

United  Kingdom. 
Russia  in  Europe. 

Sweden 

United  States.... 


Total. 


Paper  stock,  mechanically  produced:  • 

Qermany 

Sweden 


Total. 


Paper  stock,  of  wood,  straw,  etc.: 

Mechanically  produced,  bleached— * 

Germany 

Belgium 

United  States 

Sweden 


Total. 


Mechanically  produced,  unbleached—* 

Germany 

Italy 

Rnnia 

United  States 


Total. 


Wood  for  the  manutectoie  of  celhilose: 

Oermany 

Italy 

Russia— European 


Total. 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Poiifidt. 
"2,'246i756 
97,002 


3,gS4,147 


373,700 
83,730 


88,404 
40,383 


444,336 


823,763 
22,988 


346,681 


34,030 
ii6,'962  I 


Valus. 


1907. 


Quantity. 


130,992 


329,808 
14,771 
23,148 

114,419 


Piaper,  onsised,  ordinary:  e 

Coarse  gray,  half  white  and  colored,  unsised 
printUBg  pi^er— 

Germany 

Swltnrland 

Italy. 


United  Kingdom 
Total 


482,146 


1,067,068 
130,612 


1,217,600 


11,023 
2,866 
1,084 
8,968 

13,787 


33,628 


866,036 
■"8,'858 
"i9,*646 


Pounds. 

45,194 

3,102.307 

22,707 

467,014 

23,360 

894,623 


87,929    3,046,314 


6,776 
714 


1,873 
1,046 


9,407 


3,493 

348 


3,740 


282 
'i,'36i 


1,643 


3,668 
160 
251 

1,238 


141,976 

186,803 

46,194 

683,158 


846,126 


69,224 
22,707 


203,264 


295,196 


6,217 


2,703 
324 


8,027 


609 
158 
110 
219 
706 


1.808 


117,505 


2,607,328 
'i8,'565,'378 


21,262,706 


Value. 


11,248 
68,074 

627 
13,625 

646 
10,901 


84,131 


3,876 

3,751 

916 

10,598 


17,141 


829 

272 


3,433 


3,534 


1,368 


6,964 
'44,447 


51,401 


•  Imported  during  January-February,  1906,  under  old  tariff. 

*  Imported  during  ten  months  cDdJng  December,  1906,  under  new  tariff  and  new  tarllT  classlflcatioa. 
« Item  discontinued  linoe  March  1, 1906,  when  new  tariff  went  into  effect. 
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AUSTBIA-HUKOABT. 

IMPORTS  (8PBCIAL),  FOR  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1907. 


Imported  from— 


OeUolose,  ohamloally  prodoeed: 
Bleached— 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Russia  In  Emt>pe 

Sweden. .4 

Norway 

UnltedStatas 


Total 

(7nbleadied— 
Germany.... 
UnltodKingd 


cm. 
Russia  in  Europe. 

Sweden 

United  States.... 


Total. 


Paper  stoek,  raeohanlcally  prodaoed:  • 

Germany 

Sweden 


Total. 


Paper  stock,  of  wood,  straw,  etc.: 
MecbanicaUy  produced,  bleac 


bleached— A 


Germany. 

Belgium 

United  States. 
Sweden 


Total. 


Ifeehanlcally  produced,  unbleached—* 

Germany 

Italy 

Runia 

United  States 


Total. 


Wood  for  the  mannfactuxe  of  oeUnlose: 

Oennany 

Italy 

Russia— European 


Total. 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Poiifidt. 
■*a,'246,'7» 

97,602' 

"■'646,"389' 


3,gS4,147 


373,709 
83,730 


88,404 
49,383 


Paper,  unslxed,  ordinary:* 

Coaiae  gray,  half  white  and  ooloied,  unsiaed 
printmg  pi^er— 

Germany 

SwltMcland 

Italy. 


United  Kingdom 
Total 


444,336 


823,763 
22,938 


345,681 


34,080 
116,962 


130,992 


329,808 
14,771 
23,148 

114,419 


482,146 


1,067,068 
130,612 


1,217,600 


11,023 
3,866 
1,984 
8,968 

13,787 


83,628 


Value. 


1907. 


Quantity. 


866,036 
"3,858' 


Foundt. 

45,194 

3,102,307 

22,707 

467,014 

33,369 

894,633 


87,939  I       3,046,314 


6,776 
714 


1,873 
1,046 


9,407 


3,492 

348 


8,740 


282 

■i,"36i 


1,643 


3,568 
160 
251 

1,238 


5,217 


2,703 
324 


3,027 


609 
158 
110 
319 
706 


1.802 


141,976 

186,803 

45,194 

523,158 


846,125 


69,224 
22,707 


203,264 


295,196 


117,505 


3,607,328 


18,565,378 


21,262,706 


Value. 


81,348 
58,074 

637 
13,626 

646 
10,901 


84,131 


3,876 

3,751 

916 

10,598 


17,141 


829 

272 


2,438 


3,534 


1,368 


6,964 

'44,447 


61,401 


•  Imported  during  January-February,  1906,  under  old  tariff. 

fe  Imported  during  ten  months  ending  December,  1906,  under  new  tariff  and  new  tariff  classiflcatioa. 

•  Item  discontinued  since  March  1, 1906,  when  new  tariff  went  into  effect. 
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Statement  thowmg  trade  in  wood  mUp,  ecIiuIoM,  and  other  artidu  uMd  tn  tht  mm 
'    aver,  and  pa-per  moMtfaavret,  by  pnnctpol  ecnaOrie*  of  the  world,  exci\ 
d  Statei,  for  the  lalat  availtAU  yean  from  ojieial  lourai — Continued. 


AoRBU-HnRO  A  RT— Continaed. 

WFOBTS  (BFECIAL),  FOB  CALENSAB  TEARS  1K»  Al 


>  1107— Coatlnued 


Inpoctodtron^ 

itoe. 

im. 

QuuUtr. 

Vrin. 

Qumtlty. 

V»infc 

'-ffi'tt'jriSJS;' 

1 

■■a 

•"■IS 

'■a 

wo 

K 

S7 

in,737 
SS2 

1,323 

»,»! 

1S,7» 

zia,B<? 

BIUFITDLATTON. 

■■if 

"Si 

»7,m 

li 

3, SSI, 338 

Paparstmtolwood.itriw.elc 

Wood  lor  the  manubcture  ol  celliiloae 

..,Ji?:?S 

Bi:«i 

213,847 

11,811 

S,»9fl,20l 

m,K* 

2S,780,»2 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  IE 


EiporUdto- 

1908. 

1907. 

auinUty. 

VsIub. 

qiMQtity. 

Pound., 
l,3e3,»88 

V-«. 

"Wc^K?^™"": 

1,141, 28( 

tao,MR 
Bu.eii 

!;S;iS 

1,M7,«T 
301821 

11 

21,030 

•as 

B,«l 
IS.OIS 

"S 

s 

45 
>S:S 
1;S 
g;ffi 

1 
1 

10, 160 

is 

1S8,Z73 

flwiuarland 

JfSSi„^dV ::::::::;;::::::::;■ 

a 

37 

i 
III 

N,M6 
1,341M 

s 

1 

^"^ 

J30 

166,888 

«,!« 

3t,iBT,3U 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose^  and  other  articles  used  in  the  rMrnvfac- 
twre  of  paper f  and  paper  manufactures^  by  principal  countries  of  the  worldy  excluding 
the  UnUea  States f  for  ike  latest  available  years  from  official  sources — Continued. 

AusTRiA-HuNOARY— Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  f  OR  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 


Exported 


Cellulose,  groond: 

Mcchantcftlly  produced— a 

Trieste,  free  port 

Hamburg,  free  port . . . 

Qennflny 

SwltserUnd 

Italy 

France 

>aln 


1906. 


Quantity. 


_lmn , 

Great  Britain. 

Russia 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

cMi  Via.  ••■... 

Turkey 

Greece 

British  India. 

Egypt 

Brasil 

Argentina — 


PoiMkte. 

89,700 

44,  £00 

2,449,800 

444,000 

2,120,600 

32,000 

6,000 

80,900 

72,800 

557,100 

8,800 

55.800 

22,000 

99,200 

22,000 

22,000 

26,500 

22,000 

22,000 


Total. 


6,147,700 


Cpllulose.  chemically  produced: 
Bleached— 

Trieste,  free  port 

Hamburg,  free  port 

Germany 

8  wi  tserland 

Italy 

France 

Portugal 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain 

Russia.  -*. • 

Roumania 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Tnrkey 

China 

Japan 

British  India 

17nited  States 

BrmiU 

Argentina 

American  countries  ^. . . 
All  oth«r  countries 


Total. 


Unbleaehed— 

Trieste,  free  port... 
Hamburg,  free  port 

Germany 

Swltierland 

Italy. 


Spain 

Belglmn 

Great  Britain. 

Greece 

Russia 

Roumania... 

Bnlearla 

Turny 

Japan 

Brittah  India. 


1, 126, 110 

697. R87 

16, 535. 382 

3,699.071 

21,153.578 

20,30<;.130 

45,856 

486,555 

139,110 

6,821,473 

1,451,289 

264,552 

21,826 

22,487 

97,223 

820,0^ 

1,178,800 

89,286 

2,085,066 

441,581 

481,705 

80,688 


Value. 


1971 

482 

26,505 

4,804 

22,944 

346 

64 

334 

787 

6,027 

95 

604 

239 

1,073 

239 

239 

286 

239 

239 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


66,517 


33,182 

17,617 

487,227 

106,067 

623,304 

598,333 

1,351 

14,337 

4,099 

200,999 

42,763 

7,795 

643 

663 

2,866 

9,468 

84,734 

2,631 

59,964 

13,011 

14,194 

2,878 


77,297,244      2,277,615 


212,523 

1,149,919 

16,081,455 

3,860,696 

33,687,170 

23,174,314 

412,701 

361, 113 

97,664 

4,414,271 

166,006 

289,244 

66,138 


97,002 

298,062 

1,296,746 


12,577,023 


1,173,729 
110,230 
435,849 


99,961,855 


787,263 

535,497 

15,492,885 

3,357,165 

23.863.693 

16, 422.. 507 

22,266 

2,295,871 

1,372,584 

44,533 

968.260 

110,460 

66,138 

66,138 

58,642 

44,974 

a  This  Item  is  specified  only  in  January  and  February,  1906. 
ftnd  in  1907  it  is  Included  under  other  headings. 
»  SobdlvUIODs  not  spedfled. 


15,948 

10,848 

818,839 

68.008 

483,422 

332,681 

451 

46.  .'^09 

27,805 

902 

19,616 

2,237 

1,340 

1,840 

1,188 

911 


1,600,046 

908,886 

18,409,259 

2,214,962 

18,457,793 

16,757,819 

11,464 

2,815,224 

1,235,899 


660,496 
745,875 

22,046 
808,644 
738,541 

87,964 


Value. 


S5,871 

31,765 

444,235 

100,  h48 

930,576 

640,169 

11,400 

9,975 

2,698 

121,940 

4,586 

7,990 

183 


2,680 

8,234 

36,821 


847,428 


82,423 

8,046 

18,686 


2,761,353 


81,902 

17,062 

253,119 

41,810 

848,417 

297,461 

88,04J 
28,829 


12,408 

14,070 

416 

6,826 
18,041 

1,661 


In  the  remaining  months  of  that  year 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  ptdp,  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  mantifite- 
ture  of  paper 
the  United  St 


ture  of  paper,  and  paper  manttfactures,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluaing 
nitea  States,  /or  the  latest  availabte  years  from  official  sources — ConUnued. 


Austria-Hungary — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPBCIAL)  FOR  CALENOva  YB\RS  1906  AND  ig07-ContlniMd. 


Exported  to— 


CeOulose.  chemioallj  produced— Continued. 
Unbleaohed—Continuftd . 

uSted' States '.!!!.'.'!!..'!!!!.'!!!!!!! ! 

Brazil 

British  Australasia 

All  other  countries 


Total. 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

22,046 
68,784 
11,905 
22,046 


65,633,147 


Paper  stock,  of  wood,  straw,  esparto,  and  other  simi- 
lar fibers,  mechaaioally  ground: 
Unbleached— 

Trieste,  free  port 

Hamburg,  free  po:  i 

Oermany 

Switserland 

Italy 

France 

Spain 

Belgium 

Netheriand^ 

Great  Britain 

Russia 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Servla 

Turkey 

Greece 

Japan 

British  India 


uS£d 


States 

Braail 

Argentina 

British  Australasia. 

Australaslaa 

All  other  countries. . 


Total. 


Pulp  wood  and  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  cellu- 
lose: 

Germany 

SwitierUm'l 

Italy 

Roumania 


387,660 

53,792 

2,675,943 

1,701,731 

15,123,998 

830,914 

319,887 

372,798 

22,707 

958,560 

4,200,204 

356,704 

65,477 

28,660 

115,080 

68,563 

137,788 

27,558 

9,039 

139,772 

36,596 

22,928 

154,983 

26,676 


27,837,925 


421,610,040 

11,607,828 

6,081,389 

24,030 


Total. 


BEClPrrXTLATION. 


All  printing  paper  (unslsed) 

Celluloae,  ground 

Cellulose,  chemically  produced 

Taper  stock,  of  wood,  etc.,  mechanically  ground . . . 
Pulp  wood  and  wood  for  manufacture  of  cellulose. . 


439,313,288 


Value. 


$447 

1,393 

241 

447 


1,329,572 


4,193 

582 

28,952 

18,412 

163,633 

8,990 

3,461 

4,033 

246 

10,371 

45,444 

3,850 

706 

310 

1,245 

742 

1,491 

296 

98 

1,512 

396 

248 

1,677 

289 


301,190 


1,280,620 

34,468 

18,479 

55 


1,333,623 


28,666,171 

6,147,700 

142,930,391 

27,837,925 
439,313,288 


Total 644,884,476 


830,126 

66,617 

8,607,187 

301,190 
1,338,623 


6,188,643 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 
44,092 
35,803 


181,618 


68,820,933 


403,883 

69,224 

2,963,203 

3,832,256 

13,179,981 

134,040 

22,046 

439,507 


66,776 
6,399,065 
1,618,397 

2,866 


4,189 


22.046 

66.138 


28,212,707 


640,162,709 

18,780,326 

6,491,665 


665,434,700 


26,187,341 


158,782,788 

28,212,707 

665,434,700 


878,617,636 


Value. 


8832 
6,768 


8,012 


1,110,330 


4,649 

797 

84,106 

44,109 

165,762 

1,543 

264 

6,060 


642 

62, 143 

18,628 

33 


48 


254 

761 


328,780 


2,004,176 
67,067 
19,128 


2,060,309 


609,287 


3,871,682 

328,780 

2,060,360 


6,960,127 


a  Subdivisions  not  separately  stated. 
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Btatement  Aowifag  trade  in  wood  vyip,  ctUuloKj  and  other  ariieUt  tued  in  the  mantdae- 
tVTtofpaptf,  and  paper  vuira^ieluret.  by  pmieipai  eenintria  of  tht  world,  exelttaing 
tht  lm%Ua  SlaUt,  Jor  tilt  lateit  available  ytart  fitxin  official  tourwt — Continued. 

Bbloiun. 

niFORTB  (flPBCUL),  CALENDAR  YEAKB  tm  AND  IM7. 


mnttnc  p^MT,  incdudlnc  witUiig,  dnwlni,  ft 
wrwgniiw 


wsi.m 
168,  eao 

W,7M 


837,  }7g 
10,208 


1,G»,M« 
«,1BB 


Wood  palp: 

tJnltadSMlea..! 


3,319,73 
(,UG,8] 


U,fiag,M7 

87r,«8 
6,ta,*u 


IMboKuidaV.'. 


FitDttng  paper,  IndDdlni  wrlttng,  dmrlDf,  and 

wWarr::;;::::;;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 


?K.«16,Br6      «,8tl,ZT3      Sn,Ot*,IM        <,  188, 110 


■IncrodM  United  KIntdcm,  £00,777  poimdt,  TCliWd  at  B,30l. 


77,014 
3,447 
3,S04 


2798  WOOD  PULP,  PBIKT  PAPBB,  ETO. 

Stalanent  thomng  tradt  in  wood  wdp,  eelbdoH,  and  oOitr  artiela  uttd  in  A«  manvfat- 

Iwe  oj  fa-pet,  and  paper  manv/actureM,  by  principal  countriet  of  Vie  teorld,  ixciuding 
tlu  Tjmlea  State*,  for  the  latett  avaHahU  ytaitfnxtn  o^aal  lourcet — CoDtinued. 

Bbloium — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPBCtAL),  CALEHDAS  YEARS  IWM  AND  l«a7. 


Eiportodto. 

uoe. 

1907. 

auttUty. 

V«lue. 

Quanli^. 

Valua. 

Printliig  p*p«r,  Enolndliif  witting,  dnnHnc,  and 

Pwuli. 

11 

167, 72» 

ftg 

23.60e 

*3,718 
163.  S«0 
6S.T91 
I3.GG0 

99,477 

7C'«6B 

IS 

10t|703 

PXHUlt. 

Sl|z4fl 

■  S'S 

J 

'■S 

3,73; 
30( 

i3,m 
tx 
*'^ 

371 
1,391 
3d 

193 

aw 
Tee 

2M 
688 

301 

1 

153 
bSB 

sue 

no* 
H3e 

mi 

S'S 

'Is 

206.'i2 

112.718 

908,348 

es,166 

46, !» 

.,,S!;S 

1  134  628 
71^,563 

9,407,^90 
334,  SB5 

16,979 

2,643,824 

!?■!!) 

136;  141 

103.878,192 

8,174,183 

122,876,1*4 

6.239,117 

Wo^Pulp: 

1 

63 

30 
SI 

S4 

i 

07 

a! 

S:a 

IS 

17,862 

1D,727,4SZ 

2t           170 

i   1 

80,241 

SJ'fii 

3,B» 
111,100 

mo;jm 

(B.J32.38S 

1,843.974 

7I,»43.(»4 

•S^;^ 

1,174,481 
K8«;9T4 

US.87e,lM 

7,114«f 

Ua,  818.788 

a,aio,»«4 
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Statement  thowing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  celluloee^  and  other  articlee  rued  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  and  paper  manvjactures,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluaing 
the  United  States,  Jar  the  latest  available  years  from  official  sources — Continued. 

Dbnmark  (including  Copenhagen,  Free  Port). 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1005  AND  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Wood  mass  for  paper  (celluloae,  straw  mass,  and 
paper  mass): 

united  Kingdom 

Norway 

Sweden 

Rosala 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Belgium 


1905. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


Total. 


Writing  and  printing  paper,  and  other  paper  with 
ooloring  matter  add«d  to  the  mass: 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Netiierlands 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary , 

Switxerland 

United  States 

Warehouses 

Faroes 


Total. 


KKCAPITULATION. 

Wood  mass  for  paper  (cellulose,  straw,  and  paper 
mass) 


Writing  and  printing  paper,  and  other  paper  with 
oolormg  matter  added  10  uie  mass , 


TotaL. 


40,029,052 

39,180,453 

508,022 

1,526,532 

507,045 

143,260 


82,885,264 


660,034 

5,753,834 

8,612 

4,717,547 

607,587 

1,500,555 

530,266 

16,294 

137 

87 

71 

44,303 

678,745 


83,886,264 
14,617,972 


07,403,236 


1006. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 

48,501 

35,070,058 

48,(513,624 

1,284,200 

1,172,406 

123,017 

540,013 

34,171 


1004,608 


14,517,072  :        730,680 


604,608 
739,680 


1,344,288 


86,805,080 


2,052,616 

6,804,655 

61,483 

3,855,520 

801.433 

1,888,606 

468,627 

14,608 

42 

147 

11 

102,003 

460,672 

110 


16,600,433 


86,806,060 
16,600,433 


103,686,613 


Value. 


S780,li84 


707.836 


780,684 
797,836 


1,578,  WO 


2800 
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SUUemeni  Bhawing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  eeUuiose,  and  other  articUB  used  in  the  jnanufai^ 
lure  of  paper,  and  paper  manufaxiures,  hy  principal  countriee  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  United  States,  for  the  latest  available  years  from  official  sources — Continued. 

Denmark  (ingludino  Oopbnha.gbn,  Frbb  Port) — Continued. 

EXPORTS,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1905  AND  1906. 


Exported  to- 


Wood  maas  for  paper  manutMture  (oelloloee,  straw, 
and  paper  mass): 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 


Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 

West  Indies 

EastLidies 


Total. 


Writing  and  printing  paper,  and  all  paper  with  col- 
oring matter  added  in  the  mass: » 


Norway. 

Sweden 

Russia 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlan  ds 

Belgium 

United  States 

West  Indies,  excluding  Danish 

East  Indies,  China,  and  Padflc  Islands. 

Faroes 

Iceland 

Warehouses 

Greece  and  Turkey 

Africa 

Destination  not  stated 

Greenland 

Danish  West  Indies 


1905. 


Quantity. 


Pounda. 

557 

183,783 

523,781 

142,307 

6,614 

13,550,684 

1,145,840 


15^508,566 


89,468 
136,535 

84,943 
432,360 
235,839 
145,504 

49,604 

1,806,874 

442,022 

986,550 

24,797 

64,496 
7,035 


Total. 


EECAPITULATION. 

Wood  mass  for  paper  manufacture  (cellulose,  straw, 
etc.). 


Writing  and  printing  paper,  and  all  paper  with  col- 
oring matter  added  to  the  mass 

Total 


4,408,045 


15,603,566 
4,408,045 


19,911,611 


Value. 


8120,627 


(*) 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Powndt. 


112,511  ■ 
481,544 

1,040,440 
38,140 

10,479,566 


10,281,152 


22,383,352 


190,212 

416,527 

80,657 

967,974 

878,670 

6,614 

64,142 

4,310,803 

106,923 

6,202,818 

40,270 

574,869 

502 

115,256 

19,841 

802,602 

17,582 

110 


14,316,462 


120,627 
(») 


120,627 


23,388,852 
14,316,462 


36,609,814 


Value. 


$212,256 


379.756 


212,256 
379,756 


592,013 


•  In  1006  this  Includes  wrapping  paper  and  waste  paper.  •»  Value  not  separately  suied. 
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StoUment  Mkowing  trade  in  wood  pulp^  eelhdom,  and  other  arlkleaused  in  Che  Tnanufac 
tvareof  vaver^  and  pa 
the  UnOed  StaUe,  /or 


ture^  paper,  and  paper  manufactures^  by  principal  countriee  of  the  world,  excluding 

the  latest  available  years  from  official  sources — Continued. 


Feancb. 

IMPORTS  (8PBCIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1907. 


Imported  (rom- 


1906. 


Quantity. 


RlBste '      37,371,656 

100,876,464 

178,517,089 

1,264,350 

5.708,870 

8,273,948 

893,093 

220 


Sweden. 

Norway 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Canada 

Other  foreign  coun trios. 
Tunis 


Cellulose,  chemically  producod: 

Roasia 

Swvxlen 

Norway 

Qermany 

Belgium 

Switserland 

Austria-Hungary 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

Frendi  colonies 


Total. 


RECAPITULATION. 


CeDtdoee,  mechanically  produced. 
Celluioee,  chemically  produced . . . 


Total. 


Total 832,905,690 


4,302,982 
64,488,951 
46,649,147 
47,903,677 
11,697,196 

9,619,206 
89,066,349 

4,119,337 

3,161,208 
13,229 


230.921,183 


332,905,690 
230,921,183 


663,826,873 


ValUb. 


13,788.678 


4,851.747 


3,788,678 
4,861,747 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Poundi. 

18,401,135 

147,062,314 

182.418,304 

2,979,958 

0,750,706 

691,142 

1,473,334 

41,887 


Value. 


350,838,780 


2,410.280 
93,000,610 
48,539,560 
54,920,066 
12,127,940 

8,166,177 
42,546,134 

4,318,370 

5,067,996 
3,307 


271,125.465 


359,838,780 
271, 125, 456 


84.410,2u8 


5,933  H67 


4,410,253 
5,033,867 


8,640,425       630,964,235  I    10,344,120 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1907. 


Exported  to— 


Oellalose,  mechanically  produced: 

Germany , 

Spain 

Other  foreign  countries 

French  colonies 


Total. 


CeOulose,  chemically  produced: 

Qermany 

Belgiom 

Switserland 

Italy 

Other  foreign  countries 


Total. 


BBCAPITXJLATION. 


OeDnlose,  mechanically  produced. 
CtflnloBe,  chemically  produced . . . 


Total. 


1906. 


Quantity. 


P0U7ld$. 

154,324 

5,482,676 

14,330 

1,984 


6,663,313 


299,167 
446,654 
119,711 
176,811 
36,817 


1,078,060 


6,668,313 
1,078,060 


6, 781, 878 


1907. 


Value. 


22,650 


64,338 
22,650 


<w,  iloo 


Quantity. 


PoundM. 


3,046.537 

8,377 

882 


864,338  3,055,796 


271,166 

658.965 

199,957 

66,358 

2,761,561 


•  3,947,997 


8,065,796 
3,947,997 


7,003,793 


•  Indudes  10,303  pounds  exported  to  Frenoh  oolooiea. 


Value. 


S37,4'i2 


86.406 


37,462 
86,406 


128,866 
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StaUment  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp^  cellulose  j  and  other  or  tides  used  in  the  Tnanvfae- 
twre  of  paper,  and  paper  manufactures,  hy  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluaing 
the  Unxtea  States, /or  the  latest  available  years  from  official  sources — Continued. 

Gkrmant. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1905.  19M,  AND  1007. 


Imported  from— 


Wood  palp,  groond: 

Norw»y 

Austria-Himimry 

Russia 

Finland 

Sweden 

Otber  countries 

Total 

CeHulose.  straw  mass,  and 
other  filler  mass: 

Beleium 

Netnerlands 

Norway , 

Austria-Uungary 

Russia 

Finland 

Sweden , 

United  States , 

Other  countries 

Total 

Palp  wood  (wood  for  grind- 
ing and  wood  for  the  mnn- 
uracture  of  ceiiuiose): 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia..*. , 

Sweden 

Finland 

Other  countries 

Total 

Printing  paper,  Including 
colored: 
From  all  countries 

RECAPITULATION. 

Wood  pulp,  groond 

Cellulose,  straw  mass,  etc. . 

Pulp  wood 

Printing  paper,  including 
colored 

Total 


1905. 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 
1,733,036 
9,726,916 
3,404,564 
13,448.501 
8,743,223 
226,412 


37,282.653 


600.313 

1,407,106 

6.003.567 

30,379.G<» 

3.051,699 

6.495.413 

19,445,013 

4,068,589 

412.922 


Value. 


S17,900 
99,700 
35.000 

137,800 

89,700 

2,400 


382,500 


72,464,320 


359.516,688 

281,726,716 

1,281,093 

215,541,317 

887,792 


858,953,606 


400,000 


87,282,652 

72.464.320 

858,953,606 

400,000 


969,100,578 


11,700 

30,500 
110,200 
705.200 

65.000 
115,700 
357,000 

87,800 
7,700 


1,490,800 


970,300 

760.400 

3,300 

534.100 

50,000 


2,318,100 


100,000 


382,500 
1.490.800 
2,318,100 

100,000 


4,291,400 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 

772,492 

6,875.927 

4,385,170 

6,262.828 

10,496,525 
1,704,817 


30,499,750 


457,014 


2,784,749 
26,286.106 
5,570,804 
5,429,268 
25,590,997 
5,262,159 
1,665,456 


73,046,555 


442.427,720 

706,884.487 

11.225.823 

166,716,041 

3,892,662 


1,331,146,739 


1,250,929 


Value. 


17,900 
72.800 
46,700 
65.400 
112,300 
18.100 


323.200 


1907 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 
3.389  400 
6,347.500 
617,300 


17,646,100 
4,850,900 


31,851,200 


9,300 


54.500 
584,300 
105.200 
107,800 
479,800 
106,000 

32,300 


1,481,200 


1,276,400 
2,059,400 

32,800 
484,600 

11,300 


3,864,500 


43,500 


30,499,759 

73,046.555 

1,331,146,739 

1,259,929 


1,435,952,982 


323.200 
1,481,200 
3,864,500 

43,500 


6,712,400 


89,900 

1,029,500 

6,799.400 

26,604,000 

8.308.700 

9,413.000 

29,042,700 

4,203,300 

652,700 


85,143,200 


653,432,000 
902,567,600 


185,946,300 
601,500 


1,642,547,400 


U7, 896, 000 


31,851,200 

86,143,200 

1,642.547,400 

117,395,000 


1,876,936,800 


Veloe. 


S38.300 

60,700 

6,900 


200,200 
66,000 


361,100 


1,700 

18,800 

106,400 

603,100 


(a) 


633,100 
95,200 
(«) 


1,606,300 


1,672,900 
2,728,200 


562,200 
1,900 


4,966,200 


40,600 


361,100 
1,695,300 
4,966,200 

40,600 


7,062,100 


•  Values  not  given  In  German  ocficial  reporti. 


WOOD  PULP,  PEIKT  PAPER,  BTO. 


Stattmeal  Aouing  (nwfc  in  wood  pulp,  oeHwfew,  and  other  artktet  uted  in  the  mi 
ture  of  fo.'per,  arid  paper  manu/aeluret,  by  prmcipal  countria  of  the  morld,  exi 
tht  UmUa  St(Uti,  fl>r  lAt  lateit  avaikbU  ymrt  from  official  »otiret» — Continued, 
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G  ERM  A  NT — Continued . 

BXPOItTB  (SPECIAL). CALENDAR  YEARS  1909,10 


■.ported  b>- 

1006. 

IKM 

1907. 

quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V-«. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

W^^^p.^^ni: 

B,oia.eiB 

3,439,  ail 

■2;SS 

Poumti. 

"S;^ 

SIffil.WO 
8,074,000 

^:SS 

Tottl 

»,45T,B30 

119.000 

0,813.477 

122.800 

«.8U,G00 

86,400 

Ccllukno,  straw  maa.  and 
other  flbar  moss: 

U,  114,078 
0)744' 431 

t.m.rsi 

J,8SI.71S 

if 

M 

i 
i 

o« 

80 

i 

38 

279,900 

184,000 

90,900 

Is 

144,900 

ss 
Si 

38,300 

SSS! 

ass 

el  ^',  BOO 

4,826,800 

i;gSi 

•'S?^i 

18^000 
74.600 

Is 

iw.ooo 

Spain 

B,435,7S4 
4. 872. 21s 

SH.SOO 
110.000 

4,012.413 
3,689.873 

IS 

4^800 

siSi-;;;;;;:; 

813,000 
^100 

Otber  coiutUcs 

T0« 

144,204,848 

3,200,800 

148. 014, 988 

3.330,400 

m.Ka,m 

4,6H100 

Palp  wood  (wood  br  a» 

705,470 

1S:Z 

siS 

1.900 

S;|:S 

78,806,802 

aoi.soo 

78,982,421 

»S.«0 

88,006.100 

^^V>V«.  -Eluding 

•iii 

^a 

14,618.813 

ifsi 

4^2801710 
13,338,604 
7,727,343 
1,393,534 
982,^ 
1,242,733 
1,148,981 

o'ra'oM 

4s!ioo 

26,100 

90,300 
221,800 

Ti           DO 

i     !S 

1           00 
11           DO 
I<           00 
11           00 

1           DO 

666, BOO 

BrIUib  iDdlB.  etc 

3000 

'7;^;  993 

11 

"S'S 

1,388,913 
1,212,842 

as 

214^  300 

1.281,600 
2,317,700 

6,584,000 
13.379,000 

AiBtrallan      Common- 

131000 

317,400 

Total 

67,GIH,8Ga 

1.818,400 

77,787,701 

1.864.D00 

m,2a&.mi 

1,604.200 

Wood  pulp,  ground 

9,487.330 

7s;eoa;«>2 

87,«»,W0 

119.000 
3,280,600 
381.800 

1,818,400 

0,828,477 

148,914,988 
75;B82;421 

77,767,701 

112,800 

'26e;a]o 

1,804,900 

8.696,600 
206,288,200 
86,906,100 

100,228,800 

88,400 

'•aa 

2,804.200 

■^.»~™'.« 

;W.S2S,840 

6,2W.80O 

8111,473,684 

8.386.300 

408.104,400 

7. 083. 100 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRIKT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Statement  $howing  tradt  vn  wood  fulp^  oeUuhUf  and  other  articUi  wed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  and  paper  man\)acture»,  by  prmeipal  eountriee  of  the  world,  excluaing 
the  iJnUea  States,  Jar  the  UUeet  available  years  from  official  «oi4rcei--€ontinued. 

Gekbcx. 

IMP0BT8  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1906. 


Iniportsd  from— 


Paper,  ordinary,  unslied: 
Austrla-ITungary . . . . 

Qennaay 

Netherlands 

Belf^om 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

France 


Total. 


Paper,  siied: 

Austria-Hungary. 

Qennany 

Nethertands 

Italy 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

Turkey 

Fianoe 


Total 

Paper,  printing,  for  newspapen: 


United  Kingdom. 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary. 

Oermany 

Franoe 

Turkey 


Total. 


BICAPITtrLAnON. 


Paper,  ordinary,  unsized , 

Paper,  sised 

Paper,  printing,  for  newspapers. 

Total 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Poundi. 

949.016 

312,618 

38,806 

17,079 

14,802 

8,291 

660 


1,342,211 


663,438 

7«,728 

13,787 

10,712 

9,803 

6,622 

4.967 

4.370 


680,312 


1,361,030 

300,629 

136,977 

1,918 


1,881,364 


1,342,211 

680,313 

1,881,364 

3,903,877 


Value. 


664,966 

21,387 

2,661 

1,168 

1,017 

667 

37 


91,823 


40,220 
6,824 
1,226 
063 
872 
680 
441 


60.604 

a: 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Poundi. 

702,344 

168.408 

87,816 

2.604 

42,961 

6,149 

2,327 


961,683 


6n,013 

76,702 

6,761 

27,794 

1.603 

12,092 


28,913 


86,170 

24,046 

8,434 

118 


117,767 


91,823 

60,604 

117,767 

270,004 


824,868 


6,066 

812 

1,364,824 

483,170 

486,202 


3.366 


2,281,329 


961,688 

824,868 

3,281,329 

4,067,770 


Value. 


$38,648 

8,073 

1,812 

120 

2,068 

346 

Ul 


46,067 


46,934 
6,266 

462 
1,902 

103 


1,978 


66.463 


277 

46 

74,179 

36,464 

38,828 


122 


124,906 


46,067 

66,463 

124,906 

127,426 


WOOD  PtTLP,  PRINT  PAPEE,  ETC. 
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Statmfunt  ihmnng  trade  m  wood  mUPt  celhdoee,  and  other  articles  tued  in  the  manu/ac- 
tvre  of  paver,  and  paper  manv/actureif  by  principal  countnee  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  uintea  StetteBf  fir  the  latest  availahle  years  from  official  KmrcM— Ck)ntinued. 

Italy. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1906. 


Impoftsd  finmi— 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


OeUalose: 

Australia 

AQftria-Himgary. 

Beldam 

Denmark 

France 


Potmdt. 


Qennany. 

United  Kingdo:ii. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switseiland 

United  States.... 


Total. 


Wood  and  straw  pulp,  eto.  (wet),  other  than  cellu- 
lose: 
Swltierland 


Wood  and  straw  pulp,  eto.  (dry;,  other  than  cellu- 
lose: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Qennany 

United  Kingdom 

Nettierlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  States 

All  other  countries 


38,216.080 

1,275,141 

111,332 

302,030 

20,012,636 

2,650,862 

2,390,889 

}     1,063,120 

1,566,786 
680,644 


77,093,640 


23,148 


} 


Total. 


Paper,  white,  or  tinted  or  colored  in  the  mass,  un- 
ruled, all  nadee: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Fnuooe 


Qermany 

United  Kingdom. 

Netherlands 

Switserland 

United  States.... 


Total. 


12,060,624 
236,774 

3,683,666 
363,318 
249,781 

46,866 

23,369 


16,672,288 


251,986 

77,881 

483,689 

2,481,939 

257,938 

6,173 

363,318 

85,979 


4,006,403 


RCCAPrrULATION. 


OeUiiloee 

Wood  and  straw  pulp.  etc.  (wet) 

Wood  and  straw  pulp,  etc.  (dry) , 

Paper  white,  or  tinted  in  the  mass,  unruled,  all 
graOBs 


Total. 


77,093,640 

23,148 

16,672,288 

4,008,403 


97,797,379 


$936,767 

31,257 

2,729 

7,403 

711,166 

02,761 

68,606 

26,650 

38,136 
14,380 


1.889,746 


263 


190,191 

3,731 

68,047 

5,725 

3,936 

723 

368 


1900. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

60,005 

40,218,856 

2,912,627 


{ 


265,437 

25,736.540 

6,238.861 

3,264,825 

831,363 
1,030,661 
2,534,213 

229,942 


02,332,229 


12,896,600 


262,721 


16,645 

5,081 

31,758 

162,960 

16,936 

405 

23,855 

5,645 


{ 


7,876,675 

190,479 

46,297 

1,058,439 

145,946 

18,298 

112,436 


22,845,170 


263,186 


1,889,745 

263 

262,731 

263,185 


2,415^914 


527,666 
170,638 
628,979 
3,777,620 
445,334 
138,891 
177,693 
56,660 


5,923.380 


92,332,229 


22,345,170 
6^923,380 


121,600,779 


Value. 


81,812 

1,202,635 

76,492 


6,971 

075,919 

163,861 

86,744 

31,834 

27,068 

66,566 

6,039 


2,424,921 


208,222 


124, 119 

3,002 

730 

16,679 

2,300 

288 

1,771 


863,111 


36,024 
11,652 
42,940 
267,950 
30,409 

9,484 
12,134 

3,869 


404,471 


2,424,921 

'*'362*in 

404,471 


3,181.508 
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Statement  ahotomg  trade  in  wood  pulp,  ceUulo$e,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufac- 
twre  of  paper,  and  paper  manu/actvres,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  Vniiea  States,  for  the  latest  available  years  from  official  sourcu — Continued. 

Italy — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL).  CALENDAR  YEARS  lOOS  AND  1900. 


Eaportedto— 


Paper,  white  or  colored  In  the  mast,  unruled,  all 
l^ades: 

Austria-U  ungary 

Belgium 

France 


Qermanv 

United  Kingdom 

Greece 

Malta 

Montenegro 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Spain 

S  witxerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

British  India  and  Ceylon . 

China 

Japan 

Dutch  Possessions 


Egypt 

Tunia 

Tripoli 

Eritrea 

Cape  Colony 

All  other  Africa 

United  States 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Other  Central  American  States. 

Brazil 

Peru 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Chile 

All  other  South  America 

Australia 

AU  other  countries 


Total. 


Celluloee: 

France 

Germany... 
Switzerland. 
ArgenUna.. 


Total. 


1005. 


Quantity. 


POttfldM. 

1,627,  SffI 

41,8S7 

91,711 

245,872 

760,587 

13,880 

104,496 

9,250 

10,303 

21,G05 


16,314 

217.504 

503.310 

298,944 

649,916 

16,756 

47,399 

1,764 

780,428 

100,482 

21,385 

18,298 

19,180 

4,189 

262,868 

6,512 

134,260 

4,189 

245,592 

472,225 

242,947 

2,962,670 

10,802 

892,639 

1,764 

5,071 


10,761,534 


106,482 
335,081 
829,387 


771,830 


Value. 


RECAnTlTLATIOK. 


Paper,  white  or  colored  In  the  mass,  unruled,  all 

nades 

Oulnlose , 


Total. 


10,761,534 
771,830 


11,533,364 


8113,670 

8,117 

6,824 

18,259 

56,507 

1,034 

7,776 

680 

771 

1,606 


1,214 

16,192 

87,453 

22,245 

48,362 

1,247 

8,527 

131 

56,074 

7,924 

1,501 

1,362 

1,427 

312 

18,817 

410 

9,978 

312 

18,275 

35,139 

18,078 

175,812 

804 

29,217 

181 

877 


1906. 


Quantity. 


718,751 


2,610 
8,236 
8,074 


18,920 


718,751 
18,030 


787,671 


Poundt. 

1,707,039 

74,516 

112,877 

248,461 

509,047 

28,219 

101,854 

441 


26,235 

27,558 

11,905 

175,047 

547,628 

826,284 

250,025 

882 

1,084 


1,011,022 

71,430 

34,613 

26,455 

5,512 

0,039 

103,617 


121,034 

8,378 

406,532 

184,627 

207,675 

1,643,987 

25,353 

890,880 

4,409 

10,582 

11,684 


8,437,531 


170,198 


729,950 
44,092 


944,240 


8,437,531 
944,240 


9,381,771 


Value. 


$127,024 

5,545 

8.399 

18,488 

87,879 

2,100 

7,579 

83 


l,9ffi 

2,051 

888 

18,028 
40,750 
24,279 
19,841 
66 
148 


75,299 
5,315 
2,576 
1,969 
410 
678 
7,710 


9,006 

623 

80,251 

18,731 

15,454 

122,382 

1,887 

29,066 

328 

787 

869 


637,852 


4,470 


19,171 
1,168 


24,799 


827,853 
24,799 


6ei,8Sl 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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Statement  ehamTig  trade  in  weod  pulp,  ceUtUote^  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufac- 
twre  of  paper,  and  paper  rminvfaetures,  by  pnncipal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  tlmtea  States,  for  the  latest  avaUahle  years  from  official  sources — Continued. 

Norway. 

IMPORTS,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1900  AND  1907. 


Impoftsd  fronH— 


Wood  mass,  odhilose,  pulp,  etc.: 

Sweden  by  sea  and  rail 

Denmark 

Germany. 

United  Kingdom 

Total 

Printing,  drawing,  and  filtering  pq;>er; 

Sweden  by  sea  and  rail 

Denmark 

Germany .', 

Netherlands , 

Belglom 

United  Kingdom 

Other  ooontrles 

Total 

SSCAPrrVLATION. 

Wood  mass,  cellulose,  pulp,  etc 

Printing,  drawing,  and  filtering  paper 

Total 


1900. 


Quantity. 


Poundt, 

94,754,127 

143,630 

6,648 

1,102 


94,906,407 


632,190 
82,915 
602,178 
364,060 
630,161 
138,008 
266 


Value. 


1007. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


81,153,713 


2,179,776 


94,906,407 
2,179,776 


97,086,183 


02,765 


1,168,713 
92,755 


1,246,468 


601,141 
88,912 
1,102,961 
347,611 
723,361 
150,046 


3,003,921 


8,003,021 


3,003,921 


Value. 


8131,464 


131,454 


131,464 


KX PORTS.  CALENDAR  YEARS  1006  AND  1907. 


Exported  to^ 


Wood  mass,  dry  (Norwegian  produce): 

Sweden  by  sea 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belglom 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Itely 

East  Indies .'. 

China • 

United  States 

Mexico  and  Central  America 

West  Indies 

Argentina 


Total. 


Wood  mass,  dry  (Swedish  produce): 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Udted  Kingdom 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 


Spain. 
ifSj.. 


West  Indies. 
Aifsntina... 


Total. 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

815,702 

1,456,059 

4,086,887 

385,805 

1,278,205 

5,176,379 

9.094,262 

191.800 

4,217,576 

1,351,751 

306,880 

286,598 

132,276 


28,790,180 


262,216 
363,363 
1,102,629 
6,603,916 
6,830,861 
22,046 
1,990,423 


10,264,824 


Value. 


1248,490 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

110,230 
2,955,488 
6,939,640 

131,836 

602,041 
3.403,748 
7,101,854 

130.071 
6,488,248 
1,137,948 


429,897 

687,394 

110,230 

3,066,819 


33,355,443 


164,322 

1,041,962 

987,926 

464,668 

6,607,404 

4,625,361 


140,296 


8,067,912 
216,061 
832,464 

1,119,060 


18,507,110 


Value. 


8324,387 


179, 


2808  WOOD   PULP,   PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 

Staianent  thowing  trad*  in  mood  puip,  ofUuJotc,  and  oUur  arti^t»  uitd  in  the  mont^Aie- 
fure  of  paper,  and  paper  monif/iiduKi.  bg  jmndpal  ocntntriei  of  the  world,  excludrng 
the  VmUd  State*,  for  the  laUtt  availabie  i/eart/rom  official  founcci — Continued. 

NoK  WAT — Continued . 

B  YKABS  IM  AND 


EipoOMto- 

am. 

mi. 

Qomtltr. 

VllOB. 

QowiOtr. 

Vklua. 

"'tw^'br^'!?^:^"^™'""';.      

PMHkb. 

POMHb. 

ill 

lias 

7M,«T,0M  1  »,26a,{rn 

gM,8M.SZ& 

""g.ES,™.!".™"".'^"-^ 

1,027,101 
30,106,S93 

»4,e» 

2&.41B,»fi 

ia>,Kiz 

31,B»0,«5 

gs,6Ei 

'^ssftijs^":."^'™'""'^ 

■1;|| 

n.ear'.sie 

^11 

11,739,370 

il 

ll3,39Z,Bet  1    1,118,308  |    lM,lS3,4aD 

'^a^i'^  CN<«w«1«  produce); 

1 

..as 

■tffiS 

870,817 

a,m,m 

1.883,888 

1 
1 

00 

S70,WI,3W 

4.M1.518 

2M,saj,oa 

*,7»7,ll« 

Ctnmat.  dn  (S<ndl>h  produn): 

mm 

iM^ 

ToUl 

I».M1,IM 

i,OBS,>n 

n,B>2,«W 

i,i>n,ou 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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Statement  Bhowing  trade  in  wood  pujp,  ceUuloee^  and  other  artieies  used  in  the  manufite- 
tun  of  paper,  and  paper  mantifaeturee,  by  pnndpal  countries  of  the  world,  exduaing 
the  Umtea  States,  for  the  lateet  avaHahte  years  from  official  sources — Continued. 

Norway— Oontinued. 

EXPORTS,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1007— Continued. 


Exported  to— 


Celinlose,  wet  (Norw^an  produce): 

(Jennany 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom , 

France 

Spain 


Total. 


CeUnlose,  wet  (Swedish  produce): 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 


Total. 


Blocks  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  (Norwegian 
produce): 

Sweden,  by  sea 

Denmark 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Spain 


Total. 


BICAPrrULATION. 


Wood  mass,  dry 

Wood  mass,  wet 

Printing  pi^)er 

Ceilulose,  dry 

Cellulose,  wet 

Blo(to  for  the  mantiliBcture  of  ceilulose. 


Total. 


1006. 


Quantity. 


Powndt. 


1,822,782 

1,819,872 

766,886 

11,063,346 

110,231 

768,862 


16,350,079 


22,046 


22,046 


CubkfeeL 

918 

14,477 

21,824 

1,451,870 

15,611 


al,504,200 


46,045,004 

823,983,448 

113,392,566 

330,438,727 

16,873,025 

23,«i7,250 


1,852,660,019 


Value. 


1007. 


Quantity. 


Pimnda. 

66,138 

106,200 

2,832,011 

1,309,091 

10,837,814 


360,491 


1129,203 


188 


188 


85,626 


388,788 
3,865,575 
2,219.308 
6,025,390 

129,391 
85,626 


12,204,078 


15,611,654 


22,399 

874,782 

22,046 

1,503,956 


1,923,183 


Cubkfeet. 


10,735 

1,995,453 

25,103 


a2,031,291 


51,862,553 

936,734,980 

104,193,430 

323,182,653 

17,584,837 

69,436,743 


1,502,945,106 


Value. 


8137,104 


15,785 


188,127 


504,876 

4,213,300 

2,026,580 

6,814,528 

152,880 

138,137 


18,849,818 


Wei^t,  calculated  in  the  Statistiske  Centralbureau  for  1006, 28,427,250  kilograms,  equal  to  51,647,716 
poonds;  for  1007, 81,406,300  kilograms,  equal  to  69,480,743  pounds. 


Portugal. 

Df PORTS  (SPECLAL),  CALENDAR  TEARS  1006  AND  1906. 


Imported 


1006. 


Quantity. 


Vahif. 


1006. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Printing  paper,  for  newq^apers: 


Anstrta-Hnngary. 
Belginm 


Ukitted  BUngdoni. 


Pounds, 

424,015 

1,118 

0,083 

666 

14,803 

70,100 


116,216 

50 

386 


581 
6,631 


United  States. 

x<iWH.  ...... 


01,257 
31,020 


1, 


Poundt. 

444,573 

6,654 

7,811 

8,836 

31,817 

47,985 

348,760 


2,422 


687,045 


26.324 


787,987 


112,528 

302 

508 

1,106 

745 

2,511 

0,028 


80 


26.810 


2810 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


StaUmerU  thowing  trade  in  wood  vulp^  celltUou^  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manvfac- 
ture  of  paper f  and  paper  manujactures.  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  ImUea  S totes ,  for  the  latest  avatlabie  years  from  official  sources — Continued. 


ROUMANIA. 


IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  igoft. 


Imported  from— 


Palp  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  mechanically  produced: 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Total 

Pxlnting  paper,  uncalondcred: 

United  Xingdom 

Au8trla*Hungary 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Franco 

Germany 

Italy 

Total 

Pxlnting  paper,  calendered: 

United  Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Germany 

Total 

Paper  In  rolls: 

United  Kkigdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Switzerland 

France 

Oermany 

Russia 

Total 

BECAnTULATION. 

Pulp  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  mechanically  produced. 

Printing  paper,  uncalendered 

Printing  paper,  calendered 

Paper  in  rous 

Total 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 
248,776 
267 


249,043 


84 

4,392 

443 

53 

243 

1,206 

212 


6,632 

2U1 

68 

3,092 

414 

3,996 

6,670 

345 

82 

2,885 

2 

2,727 

11,890 

110 


17,712 


240,043 

6,632 

6,570 

17,712 


279,057 


Value. 


33,488 


930 


3,488 
261 
345 
990 


5,024 


Russia. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL).  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  fhmi- 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Wood  paper  mass  pressed  into  sheets  Uko  pasteboard,  eto.: 

Austna-Hungary 

(Jermany 

China 

Finland 

Total 

OaOolose  of  all  kinds: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Oreat  Britain 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Norway 

United  States 

Sweden 

FInlaad 

Total 


POttfldf. 

861 

68,703 

28D 

16,894,878 


16,458,780 

500»O7« 

188,180 

3,311 

8,850,686 

681,944 
180,732 
137,262 
55,179 
186,157 
6,818,037 


11,053,866 


867 

10 

488,980 


488,883 

15,689 

5,904 

78 

130,813 

16,667 

5,968 

4,806 

1,781 

5,841 

162,066 


889,083 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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Statement  thowing  trade  in  toood  pulp,  ceUuloeej  and  other  arOdee  ueed  in  the  manufac' 
ture  of  par>er,  and  paper  manujaclures.  by  pnncipal  countriee  of  the  toorld,  excluding 
the  UnUea  Statee,/or  the  lateet  available  yearefrom  official  tourcee — Continued. 

Russia — Continued . 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  ig06-Continued. 


Imported  from— 


Paper,  unsited,  oot  elaewhere  specIQed,  white  and  colored: 

Austria-Hungary 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

China 

Persia 

Turkey 

France 

Sweden 

Finland 


Total. 


Writing,  printing,  and  other  paper: 

Austna-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Greece 

Denmark 

Egypt 


Portugal. 


Roumania , 

United  States.., 

Turkey , 

France 

Swltserland.... 

Sweden , 

Finland 

Other  countries. 


Totel. 


Wood  paper  mass  pressad 

CeUuloseofaUUnds 

Puer,  onsised,  n.  e.  s.,  white  and  colored 
Wntlng,  printing,  and  other  paper 


XECARTULAnON. 

Into  sheets  like  pasteboard,  etc . 


Total. 


Quantity. 


P<mnd8. 

1,697 

10,328 

414,458 

13,217 

325 

138,706 


72 

6,176 

1,950 

831 


687,759 


30.669 
6,139 


11,231 

395,066 

2,636 

253 

433 


36 

397 

73,777 

36 

36 


73 

831 

768 

19,753 

2,239 

1,083 

95,617 

686 


641,638 


16,458,730 

11,953,866 

687,750 

641,038 


20,641,993 


Value. 


1864 

1,503 
82,690 

1,931 

156 

22,676 

S 
900 


60,643 


13,361 

3,841 

3 

8,643 

186,297 

681 

108 

103 

S 

19 

113 

9,463 

33 

S 

4 

0 

367 

366 

7,378 

1,094 

846 

9,969 

350 


336,638 


483,833 

889,082 

60,648 

236,623 


1,120,181 


DiPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Wood  pdkp,  medianSoany  produced,  diy,  eontahiing  less  than  60  per  cent  water: 

Austru-Hunnry 

United  Klngaom 

Qennany 

Donmaik 

Norway 

UnltedStatss 

France 

SwBdn 

Finind 

Total 

Wood  palp, meohanloally  produced,  dry,  containing  60  per  cent  of  water  and 
OTcr: 
Finland 


Poundt. 

6,768,600 

428,643 

6,301,863 

68,987 

47,088 

226,193 

6,848 

876,868 

17,829,321 


80,660,745 


7,106,816 


103,786 

7,860 

66,226 

809 

670 

8,240 

77 

17,161 

381,381 


476,217 


74,778 


2812 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER;  ETC. 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  eeUtUote,  and  other  jrticle$  u$ed  in  A«  mimt^ae- 
tur^  of  paper,  and  paper  manttfactures,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  Imttea  States,  for  the  latest  available  years  from  offidal  sources — Continued. 

Russia — ^Continued. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  leOfr-ContiniMd. 


Imported  from— 


Wood  pull 

Austria-Hungary. 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Denmark 


uoed ,  dry,  containing  less  than  60  per  cent  of  water: 


Italy.... 
China... 
Norway- 
France.. 


Japan 

Finland 

All  other  oounlrles 


Quantity.        Value. 


Poundi. 

913,M0 

39,034 

3,313,114 

44,223 

61,203 

106 

62,958 

81,406 

325 

120,610 

4,285,538 

38,519 


Total. 


Paper,  n.  e.  s.,  white  and  oolorod: 

Austria-Hungary , 

United  Kingdom 

Qermany 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

China 

United  States 

France 

Japan 

Finland 

All  other  couo  tries 


8,961,067 


31,046 

108,210 

2,441,604 

82,120 

122,884 

1,008,596 

12,852 

19,133 

1,009,320 

88,382,728 

363,005 


Total. 


BECAPITULATION. 


Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced,  dry,  containing  less  than  50  per  cent  water. 
Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced,  dry,  containing  50  per  cent  water  and  over. 
Wood  pulp,  chemically  produced,  dry,  containing  less  than  50  per  cent  water. . 
Paper,  n.  e.  s.,  white  and  colored 


Total. 


03,516,509 


80,550,745 
7,106,816 
8,961,067 

93,616,609 


140,134,137 


127,784 
1,061 

106,038 
1,381 
1,645 

1,796 
2,656 
18 
3,441 
110,017 
1,279 


256,779 


4,606 

26,431 

194,007 

7,884 

6,766 

43,100 


8,( 

48,214 

4.296,839 

16,060 


4,640,250 


475,217 

74,778 

256,779 

4,640,250 


6,447,024 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Exported  to— 


Wood  paper  mass: 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

Germany 

Denmark 

Portugal 

France  

Argentina 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounit, 

11,828,774 

16,095,949 

3,120,763 

275,282 

147,120 

108,589 

6,551,006 


38,127,488 


Value. 


8139,853 

203,738 

37,215 

3,926 

1,776 

1,751 

74,740 


403,994 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1006. 


Wood  pulp: 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

Oennany 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Fiance 

Argentina. 

Aiutria^Hungary 

Total 


Potmdt. 

26,903.122 

0390,153 

16,685,348 

XI,  143 

8,165,640 

96,662 

2,146,712 

26,106 

180,606 

2,061 

^    339,268 

4,880 

18,478,260 

168,834 

4,801 

67 

66,903,780 

788,046 

MoTB.— Import  classlfloatlon  changed  sinoe  JaDoary.  1906. 


WOOD  PUIiP,  FBIKT  ^APiS,  EIO. 
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Statement  thawing  trade  in  v>ood  pulp,  celluJoge,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manvfaiC' 
ture^  paper,  and  paper  manufactures,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
(he  VnUed  Slates,  for  the  latest  available  years  from  official  sowrcu — Continued. 

Russia — Finland. 

ZMFORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  TEAR  1900. 


Imported  rroin— 


Wood  and  paper  pulp,  itatuary  oomposlttoa,  etc: 

Germany 

Netherlands ^ 

Russia 

All  other  ooimtrlcs 


Total. 


Piintlng  papen 

Germany 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom.. 

Russia 

All  other  oountrles. 


Total. 


SECAPITULATION. 


Wood  and  paper  pulp,  statuary  composition,  etc. 
Printing  paper 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pcunit. 

370,152 

3,316 

34 

1,210 


374,702 


16,405 

2,000 

2,000 

6,424 

653 


27,478 


374,702 
27,478 


402,180 


Value. 


$12,903 

116 

1 

43 


13,121 


1,444 

176 

175 

603 

48 


2,406 


13,121 
2,406 


15,521 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to — 


Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced,  wet: 

Russia 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

Ftanoe 

Total 

Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced,  dry: 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Spain 

Mexico 

Total 

Wood  pulp,  ehemlcally  produced,  wet: 

Russia , 

Wood  pulp,  dmnloally  produced,  dry: 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlaads 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

France f 

Mexico... 

Total 

Printing  and  drawing  papen 

Russia 

Germany. 

UnltM  Kingdom 

All  other  countries 

Total '. 

RECAPITULATION 

Wood 'pulp,  medhanlcally  produced,  wet 

Wood  pulp,  mechanically  profltioed.  dry 

Wood  pulp,  ehemlcally  produred,  wet 

Wood  pulp,  chemically  produced,  dry 

Printing  and  drawing  paper 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
7,261.526 
1,763,336 
1,321,680 
3,720,968 
9,458,016 


23,525,534 


16,968,412 
10,535,421 
2,507,508 
7,383,007 
1,027,980 
22.029.875 
6,875,170 
2,204,622 


70,775,181 


273,920 


2,046,355 

165,898 

13,372.426 

784,316 

1,726,440 

9,109,418 

1,505,757 

573,201 


29,283,812 


59,712,178 

1,292,634 

132,251 

221 


61,137,284 


23,625,534 
70,775,181 
273,920 
29,283,812 
61,137,284 


184,995,731 


Value. 


181,785 

7,718 

5,785 

16,287 

41,400 


102,976 


170,829 
106,066 
26,151 
73,856 
16,800 
227.826 
69,216 
22,195 


712.528 


6,476 


48.889 
3.921 

816,080 
18,539 
40.807 

215,817 
35,591 
13,548 


692.178 


2,347,784 

39,606 

4,059 

7 


2,291,449 


102,976 

712,628 

6.476 

692,173 

2,291,449 


3,805,600 


7ni>5i— VOL  n — 09- 


^ 


2814  WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 

SlaUmmt  thtmdng  trade  in  inood  pulp,  oelluIoM,  and  other  artieUt  u»ed  in  Iht  TtianufiK- 
ture  oj  jtaper,  and  naptr  manitfaeturtt,  bg  pnncipal  eountrtu  of  the  world,  txtiuaing 
Om  UmUd  Slatet,  for  iht  hint  availabU  yeart/rom  official  (ources— Continued. 


mPORTS  (BFECUL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  IMS. 


Imported  from— 

Qnutlty. 

Vih». 

Pilntlae  r»per,  or  bII  odIdt 

I,  atln  flubbed  or  not: 

3.0H 

»-™ 

xm.oa 

U,Ui 

r,  Mid  ottur  vcggtaUe  n>iteH*ls 

n.™.n 

3 

j,m.0M 

Spaik. 

lUFORTS  (aSKBRAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  It 


Imported  Ironi- 

1906. 

IIV 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Valo*. 

is 

6,173. lae 

11 
1:B:S 

'•a 

n,.ii9 

s;b<7 

i 

1 

£'S 

■as 

■as 

78,761,S(» 

1.012,  *» 

82.675,139 

"js:-,"?".''™"". 

06 

832. «« 
173,713 
261,827 
IB, BBS 
437. KiS 

3U0,S43 
lEi520 

mong 

B9,MD 
342^023 

H,4H 
7«3 

1.42J.SIS 

11, 722 

2,0BS,a]S 

Pm*  pnlp,  locludlQ!  fsiMr  cuttings  and  old  paper. 

"SiSiS 

1.013.436 

fli;733 

2:o9s;bio 

••gl:S 

78,305.113 

1,101,158 

84,071,048 

i.a«6,sm 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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Statement  shotring  trade  in  wood  pulp,  eeUulo$e,  and  other  artides  used  in  the  manufao- 
ture  of  paver,  and  paper  manufactures,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
"  the  Umted  States,  for  the  latest  available  years  from  official  «ource^— Continued. 

Spain — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1907. 


Exported  to— 


RoDpaper  for  printing  or  writing: 

Canary  Islands 

Ceuta 

Germany 

Arsentlna..... 

Beigltim 

Bolivia 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Phillppina  Islands 

France 

Guatemala 

Nethdlands 

Italy 

Horrooo 

liexloo 

Peru 

Portugal 

Porto  Rtoo 

Santo  Domingo 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Venesuela 

BrasU 

United  States 

Panama 

Dutch  America 

China 

Salvador 


Total. 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Pottndt. 

£8,859 

750 

22,766 

80,938 

274,966 

8,792 

28,561 

965 

217,560 

26,427 

3,790 

129,216 

867,200 

7,894 

271,362 

584 


94,326 

10,355 

176,611 

27,379 

838 

U)4 

5,465 

628 


1,805,204 


Value. 


t2,84S 

41 

1,236 

4,394 

14,981 

206 

1,651 

58 

11,812 

1,435 

206 

7,016 

19,937 

402 

14,734 

82 

85 

5,121 

562 

9,589 

1,486 

45 

17 

297 

84 


98,015 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Poun^. 

38,115 

4,464 

43.627 

40,474 

704,961 


29,903 

1,164 

199,862 

26,870 
6,387 

74,688 

99,901 

1,288 

818,976 

2,888 

2,513 

20,442 


114,101 


567 

2,447 

187 

1,235 

47,326 

573 

66 

605 


2,292,470 


Value. 


12,094 

245 

2,396 

2,228 

38,r24 


1,64a 

64 

10.979 

1,476 

351 

4,102 

6,488 

70 

44,087 

169 

138 

1,617 


6,268 


31 

134 

7 

68 

2,600 

31 

4 

28 


125,937 


SWBDBN. 
IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1907. 


Imported  from— 


Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  dry: 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium , 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

T&tal 

Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  wet: 

Norway , 

Germany , 

Netherlands 

Total , 

Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  dry: 

Norway 

Oennany , 

Total 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Powndt. 

2,547,977 

4,762 

2,014,475 

401.776 

98,942 

558 

286,452 


5,380,942 


113,151 

2,800 

461,114 


577,066 


143,705 
220 


143.925 


Value. 


144,912 

84 

85,509 

8,668 

1,656 

10 

4,168 


95,007 


1907. 


997 

25 

4,064 


5.086 


1,275 
2 


1,277 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 


5,449,329 


299.892 


18.042 


Value. 


104,729 


2,488 


108 


2816 


WOOD  PTTIiP,  FBIKT  PAPEB,  BIO. 


StaUmtnt  thowing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  eeUuiosef  and  other  artideB  used  in  the  manufai^ 
ture  of  paper,  and  paper  mantffacturee,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
(Ae  VnUea  States,  for  the  latest  available  years  from  official  Mmrcet— Continued. 

Sweden — Continued. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1900  and  1007— Continued. 


Imported  from-~ 


Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  wet: 

Norway 

Germany 


Total. 


Paper,  "other  kinds"  (Including  printing  paper): 

Finland , 

Denmark.... , 

Qermany , 

Netherlands ^ , 

Belfdum 

Oteat  Britain 

Franre , 

Austria- rinngary 

United  Slates 

All  other  countries , 


Total. 


Printing  paper  (total). 


BECAPITtTLATION. 


Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  dry 

Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  wet 

Wood  mass,  mechanically  preparpd,  dry 

Wood  mass,  mechanically  prnpared  wet 

Paper,  "other  Idnds"  (including  printing  paper). 
Printing  paper 


Total. 


100ft. 


Quantity. 


1,740,816 
21,380 


1,770.096 


86,716 
186,003 
S,Or>3,0G2 
644.142 
180,720 
842,204 
132.101 
133.832 
133,041 

14,077 


4,665,820 


6,380,042 

677,065 

143,025 

1,770,005 

4,055,826 


12,637,763 


Value. 


$70,188 
857 


171,045 


1007. 


Quantity. 


036,794 


8,847 
16.867 
2G0.230 
49,011 
16,478 
81.203 
12.060 
12,202 
12,130 
660 


423.670 


1,  WO.  150 


96,007 
6,066 
1,277 

71,046 
423,670 


606,065 


6,440,320 

200,892 

18.042 

036,704 


1,030,150 


7,734,207 


Valoe. 


818.273 


25.040 


H729 

2,448 

106 

18,273 


25,040 


140»09B 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1907. 


Exported 


Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  dry: 

Norway 

Germany 

NetherlandJL 

B^lgiu*n , 

Cieat  Britain 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Japan 

United  States 

Mexico. , 

Brazil 

Uruginy : 

Argentina. , 

Total 

Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  wet: 

Norway , 

Denmark 

Netherlands. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 

Axgentina 

Total 


1900. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

13.026,637 

27,077,736 

9.700,778 

2.710.336 

7, 670,686 

31.380.225 

11.329.806 

6,408,824 

l,6rt7.Hi3 

224.8(0 

100.027 

6fi.ll5 

073.040 

322.1.% 

7,682.140 


118,038,230 


12.893.113 

9.405.485 

12,252,108 

121.253 

06,602.546 

82,6nt).r>l8 

44.002 

31,358 


183.865,573 


Value. 


8115.691 

240.292 

86.086 

24,052 

fi7.2(i3 

278.553 

100,543 

48,797 

14,7% 

1,996 

896 

480 

6,0^1 

2.850 

67,286 


1.055,478 


1007. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 


Valoe. 


130.878,919  '    11.521,915 


61.718 

87,731 

40,151 

486 

206,782 

331,386 

177 

126 


737,667 


261,8(>7,684        1,316.670 


WOOD  PULP,  PBIHT  PAPEB,  ETa  2817 

Statetiunt  ihovnng  trade  in  wood  pulp,  etlliilou,  and  other  artielet  uttd  in  ttit  manafao- 
btTt  of  paper,  and  paper  Truna^acturet,  by  principal  coanlriee  of  the  world,  txcluaing 
Om  UnUed  Slalei,  /or  the  laUit  available  yeart  from  official  mvTet* — Continued. 
6  w  BD  BN— Continued. 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  ItOt  AMD  I<)07-CoDtlnncd. 

Exported  to- 

!««. 

1907. 

Quantity. 

V»lo«. 

Quanlitj. 

VdiM. 

Wo»a  mtai,  OMmiam  p«p«nd,  dry: 

Pmrnii. 
9,va.m 

II 

S!;S 

Ti'ase 

■S;S8:S 

7,J60,«7 

m 

"as 

3m!901 
1,BS2 

J>«uuK. 

«,017 
U7:978 

»6B.M8,Ma 

».8ffl.m 

T08,7H,J«a 

iii,a»,ai7 

I.»I,Ma 

m,vn 

28.223 

i«s,Bse 

1,447 

s2,m.otr 

m.oK 

0B.S4M2e 

070,90 

«,<7fi 

1z 

<l^l)74 

18,  MS 

tao.H9 

F»c.  -otb«  kinds"  (tndadlng  printing  pap*]: 

3,B21,1C 
M1837  eiB 

is 

'■11; 

8,MB,4ZiS 

■.as 

■11 

11 

'11 

■i 

H,B08 
7i;i64 

1:S 

1,087 

ToUl 

538.799,772 

».<»4,i2fl! 

2818 


WOOD  PULP,  PWNT  PAPER,  BTa 


Statement  shotoing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  eelluloee^  and  other  articles  ueed  in  the  moni^oe- 
ture  of  paper f  and  paper  manyfactures.  by  principal  countries  of  the  worlds  excluding 
Ute  VnUea  StateSy  for  the  latest  available  years  from  official  •ouroet— Continued. 

SwBDBN — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1908  AND  igOZ-Contlnued. 


£xi>orted  to— 


Goane  paper,  made  of  mechanically  prepared  wood 
pulp  (total) 

Coane  paper,  made  of  chemically  prepared  wood 
pulp  (total) 

Prmtlnc  paper  (total) 


RBCAPITULAnOir. 

Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  dry 

Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  wet 

Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  diry 

Wood  mass,  chemieallv  prepared,  wet 

Wood  for  paper  manuncture 

Paper,  "other  kinds"  (including  printing  paper)... 
Coarse  paper,  made  of  mechanically  prepared  wood 

pulp 

Ooane  paper,  made  of  chemically  prepared  wood 

pulp 

Printing  paper 


Total. 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Pottndt. 


Value. 


118,038,230 
1^8S&,673 
659,498,262 
62,200,047 
416,074 
233^790,772 


1,148,707,058 


81,056,478 

737,557 

0,862,153 

460,060 

18,045 

6,684,320 


17,818,521 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Pottfids. 
28,831,860 

66,600,166 
112,370,678 


130,878,910 

251,867,684 

708,713,360 

68,846,226 

666,640 


23,831,860 

66,600,166 
112,370,678 


1,362,683,837 


ValoB. 


•106,504 

2,073,400 
2.782,201 


1,821,016 

1,  .116, 677 

12,320.027 

670^031 

61,604 


40^604 

2,078,400 
2,782,282 


21,002^800 


SWITZBBLAND. 
IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1907. 


Imported  from— 


Ffber  material  for  the  manufecture  of  paper,  me- 
chanical ly  produced  (wood  mass,  wood  meal), 
wet  or  dry;  also  rag  pulp: 


Oermani 
Anstria-U  ungary . 

Franoe 

Italy 

Sweden 


Total. 


Fiber  material  for  the  manubcture  of  paper,  chem- 
ically produced  (celluloea,  straw  mass,  esparto 
mass,  etc.)>  wot  or  dry,  unbleached: 

Oennany. 

Austrla-Hi 

Italy.. 

Netherlands... 

Russia 

Sweden 

United  States. 


lungfiry. 


Total. 


Fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  chem- 
ically produced  (cellulose,  straw  mass,  esparto 
mMS,  etc.),  wet  or  dry,  bleached: 

Italy. 
Netherlands.. 

Russia 

Sweden , 

United  States 


Germani 
AustriarUungary. 


Total. 


1900. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

674,614 

4,199,144 

65,116 

209,439 

06,122 


6,234,436 


2,700,660 

1,197,  Ml 

247,800 

67,021 

22,046 

1,191,508 


5,525,666 


3,164,956 

2,457,493 

179,897 

112,216 

44,633 

22,708 

22,928 

6,004,730 


Value. 


88,268 

61,466 

676 

2,567 

1,178 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

605,903 

4,414,n2 

11,023 

882 


64,154  5,022,520 


63,920 

,23,064 

4,772 

1,291 

425 

20,863 


104,335 


77,680 

80,238 

4,410 

2,750 

1,092 

657 

662 

147,189 


8,500,906 

1,370,600 

316,037 


49,383 

2,601,208 

24,912 


7,862,046 


2,806,016 

3,164,483 

87,302 

145,003 


22,046 
123,017 

6,847,926 


Value. 


88,347 

81,837 

164 

IS 


70,860 


67,420 

26,307 

6,068 


961 
80,000 


161,481 


77,1 
2,140 
8,668 


640 
8,016 

166,608 


WOOD  PDLP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


2819 


SkiUment  akowing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  eelluloUj  and  other  articUi  u$ed  in  the  manttfao^ 
ture  <^  paper,  and  paper  manvfactwree,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  exclimng 
ike  united  States,  for  ihe  laieet  availahU  years  from  official  fotcrMt— Continued. 

8WITZBBLA.ND — Continued. 

I1CPORT8  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1900  AND  llW7-ContIniMd. 


Imported  froio— 


Prfnting  paper  for  newipapen,  oonteining  wood 
fiber,  «>eisQing  45  to  65  gnuns  per  square  meten 

Oermany 

France 

Italy 

Beteiiun 

Netberlands 

QieatBiiuan 


Total. 


Ottier  printing  wrlUng»  and  drawing  paper,  of  one 


Germany 

Austrto-Hungary. 
Fiance 


190SL 


Qoantity. 


Potmdf. 

12,787 

9,039 

6^071 

220 

2,426 

441 


29,963 


Italy 

Belnam 

Netherlands.. 
Oreat  Britain. 

Sweden 

Japan 

United  States. 


2,404,689 

897,934 

204,656 

19.401 

83,996 

14,771 

241,186 

6,291 


Total. 


Other  printine,  wri  ting,  and  drawing  paper,  of  mora 
than  one  oolor: 

France. 
Oreat  Britain 
Italy 


Qermani 
Aostria-liungary. 


9,700 


3,441,416 


82,408 
8,307 
3,627 
6,614 


Total. 


aXCAJTTULAnON. 

Fiber  manvlal  for  the  manofBOtora  of  pajwr  me* 
ehanlcailT  produced  (wood  mass,  wood  meal),  wet 
or  dry;  also  rag  pulp 

Fiber  material  for  the  manufooture  of  paper,  chem^ 
ically  produced  (cellulose,  straw  mass,  esparto 
mass,  etc.),  wet  or  dry.  unhleached 

Fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  chem- 
ically produced  (ceUidose,  straw  mass,  esparto 
mass,  etc.),  wet  or  dry,  bleached 

Printing  paper  for  newspapers,  containing  wood 
liber,  weighing  45  to  56  grams  per  square  meter 

Other  printing.  wriUng,  and  drawing  paper,  of  one 
color 

Other  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  i^iwr,  of  more 
than  one  color 


45,860 


Total. 


6^284,436 
6^626,666 

6,004,730 
29,988 

8,441,416 
46,866 


20,282,086 


Value. 


•660 

806 
222 

10 
106 

19 


1,313 


178,930 

29,611 

19,686 

1,444 

6,260 

1,099 

21,114 

894 


849 


259,377 


2,836 
290 
809 
679 


4,014 


64,164 
104,335 

147,189 
1,313 

260,377 
4,014 


680,382 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Po«iMi«. 
218,476 
220 
220 


220 


219.136 


2,771,844 

669,290 

853,397 

66.666 

63,062 

26,132 

281,307 

1,323 

220 

21,386 


4.162.606 


46,988 

1,764 

2,205 

220 

220 


61,367 


6,022,820 

7,862,046 

6,347,026 

210,136 

4,162,506 

51,367 


23,665,600 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1907. 


Exported  to— 


Fiber  material  for  the  mannf^tiire  of  paper,  me- 
chanically produced  (wood  mass,  wood  meal), 
wet  or  dry;  also  rag  pulp: 

Oermany 

France 

Netherlands 

Oieat  Britain 


TMal. 


1906. 


Quantity. 


PoufuU. 

453.491 

1,479,963 

441 

67,682 

2,001,577 


Value. 


S27.967 

60,813 

20 

3,881 

92,600 


Valoa. 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Poundi. 

633.734 
1,949,307 


2,483,041 


10 
10 


10 


0, 


206,200 

43,861 

26,297 

4,134 

4.602 

1,870 

24,287 

as 

10 
1,872 


813,720 


ill! 

154 

IBS 

19 

19 


4,496 


70,860 
161,464 

155,602 
9,608 

818,720 
4,496 


705,225 


Value. 


835, 
74, 


110,360 


2820 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


SUUemenl  shomng  trade  in  wood  wlp,  cellulose,  and  other  artides  used  in  the  manufoG' 
ture  of  paver,  and  paper  manufactures,  by  principal  eountnes  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  Unxlea  States,  /or  the  latest  available  years  from  official  sources — Continued. 

Switzerland — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1907— Oontlnned. 


Exported  to~ 


Fiber  material  for  the  mannfacture  of  paper,  chem- 
k-ally  produced  (cellulose,  straw  mass,  esparu) 
mass,  etc.),  wet  or  dry,  unbleached: 

Germany 

France 

Italy 


1906. 


Total. 


Fiber  material  for  the  manufiicture  of  paper,  diem- 
Ically  produced  (cellulose,  straw  mass,  esparto 
mass,  etc.),  wet  or  dry,  bleached: 

Qomany , 

(ranee , 

Italy , 

Great  Britain 


Total. 


Printing  paper  for  newspapers  containing  wood 
fiber,  weigtiing  45  to  65  grsims  per  square  meter: 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary . 

>ranoe 

Italy 

Spain 

Russia 

United  States.... 


Total. 


Germany 
Austria-Hungary. 


Other  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  paper  of  one 
color: 

^Hi 
France, 

Italy 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Russia 

Spain 

Roumania... 


BrUfoh  East  Indies. 
Philippine  islands. 

China 

United  States 

Central  America. . . 


Pounds. 
340,173 
5,740,837 
1,402,360 


7,483,370 


14,110 
2,896,874 
1,461,444 

44,533 


4,416,901 


2,425 

2,866 

84,302 

441 

1,323 


2,205 


43,662 


40,825 

26,465 

73,635 

80,203 

1,102 

1,102 

441 

4,850 

441 

2,206 

882 

220 

441 

2,426 


Total. 


Other  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  paper  of  more 
than  'he  color: 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary. 
France 

United  States.... 


Total. 


KECAPrrULATION. 

Fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  me- 
chanically prepared  (wood  mass,  wood  meal), 
wot  or  drv;  also  rag  pulp 

Fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  chem- 
ically produced  (cellulose,  straw  mass,  esparto 
mass,  etc.),  wet  or  dry.  unbleached 

Fiber  material  for  the  manufiicture  of  paper,  chem- 
ically produced  (cellulose,  straw  mass,  esparto 
mass.  etc.).  wet  or  dry.  bleached 

Priming  paper  for  newspapers  containing  wood  fi- 
ber, weighing  45  to  55  grams  per  square  meter. . . . 

Other  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  paper  of  one 
color 

Other  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  paper  of  more 
than  one  color 


ToUl. 


194,227 


1,543 

441 

70,328 

220 


72,632 


2,001,577 

7,488,370 

4,416,961 

43,652 

104,227 

72,632 


14,212,319 


1907. 


Quantity.        Value. 


17,237 

113.648 

28,564 


140,499 


483 

08,006 

31,808 

2,805 


103,192 


Quantity. 


Pownds. 
23.368 
5,128.661 
1,194,673 


6,346,602 


23,368 

2,387,802 

1,822,964 

2,205 


4,236,360 


216 

183 

1,600 

22 

127 


187 


2,426 


4,189 

1,643 

12,787 


661 
1,543 


20,723 


5,832 

1,871 

5,567 

8,252 

122 

174 

82 

466 

146 

484 

267 

97 

80 

196 


80,870 

8,527 

81,791 

40,565 

9,700 

2,205 

1,643 

061 


441 


601 

11,023 

441 


18,036 


188,034 


221 
60 

4,837 
33 


5,161 


92,600 

149,409 

103,192 

2,425 

18,035 

5,161 


370,992 


50,745 


59,746 


2,483,041 

6,340,602 

4,236,850 

2(VZ23 

188,034 

59,745 


13,335,404 


Value. 


103.577 
25,447 


129.507 


600 

68,097 

45,543 

136 


104.974 


168 


20 

97 


942 


4,093 
350 

6,894 
4,477 


297 

149 

63 


141 


89 

823 

97 


18,190 


4,200 


4,200 


110,360 

129,507 

104,974 

942 

18,190 

4,200 


368,179 


WOOD  PULP,  PHIKT  PAPER,  ETC.  2821 

Slalmunt  Aowing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  eeUabie,  and  other  arlieltt  lued  in  the  manvfat- 

turt^  paper,  and  paper  man^aclura,  by  -principal  emmlrirt  of  the  world,  treludinf 

tie  lM\Ud  Statu,  far  Uk  UUett  availabU  yeari  from  official  tovratt — Continued. 

Unitbd  Kinoooh. 

imports  (orneral),  calendar  years  ims  amd  ie07. 


Impoitsd  Iram- 

igoa. 

1007. 

Quanmj. 

V»lu«. 

Quintltr. 

Viloe. 

PalpoIwdod,di«aileal.diy: 

1     ; 

i<          1 
^          1 

HU,S06 

&:£ 

a2».ai7 

so! 224 

si 

3<r,MS 

PnilUii. 

30,3I»,B20 
181,731,840 
188,043,880 

■!;S!:IS 

8,411,840 

i;m6:73o 

6M.I1BS,7«) 

10,004,887 

«0B,W7,84O 

™6ir":.'?r:^;.™;. 

10.lCi.0tt 
lO.tM.IOO 

144.141 

178,021 

20, 7m,  SCO 

10,841,760 

100,(00 

aa.nK.rm 

S23,M3 

49,>S3,3«0 

!:S:S 

e,  121. no 

87,834 
24 

3.323,880 

8,438,720 
s;808;330 

34,640 

14,KtS,M» 

ISS.BS5 

18,604,600 

'^ir";.™'^:.".': 

s,m,MO 
shIIS'So 

i8i;3«;i» 

3,4^;  104 

887,48), 440 

nj.«o,|>o 

7U,1»6,G20 

»,7I8,8M 

836,813.000 

<, 671,073 
B41,2J3 

28,ooa,;ix 

27,>01 
1,884,408 

3,3M 

I,21B,3M 

8W,33e 

1,874,903 
63,238,300 

03,000,884 
11,608,284 

l|a48)768 

1,383,704 

94,861 

i2,s3i;eH 

12,002,660 

4?'^^ 

Z3I,0B,8H 

S,984,0M 

180,383,472 

4.987.110 

Pip«,  unpriDted,  not  on  T«b: 

ai,BB9,m 

losiwzlsai 
aM,«M 

tt.WI.S40 
90,A71,AnO 
]a,4M,MS 

•■S;S 

884,387 
03 

S 

«8 

SS 

>3 
.18 
102 
130 
70 

!I3 

■36 

133 
it2 
00 

i 

no 

m 

"4-S 

3,3^0,166 

M0,038,0M 

13.4M.B7S 

410,108.738 

£75,723,  MO 
7SS,S34Dm 
831,130,720 

10,327.04* 

io;4so;«e 

660, 801.200 
840,  on,  660 

Mo,29e,axi 

TWa) 

l,9S0,3e7,3nl 

33,837,830 

2,106,6^,960 

38. 186, m 

2823  WOOD  pnu,  phiht  papee,  bto. 

Slattmtnt  ihomng  trade  m  wood  pulp,  oeUuIote,  and  olhtr  arUdet  vttd  in  ,  . 

turt  of  paver,  and  paper  iiutmtfaetvrtt,  bj/  pnncipul  countria  0/  Ute  world,  exeluamg 
1A«  UTMUd  Statu,  Jot  Utt  latetlavailabUy tart /rom  official  tovrast — Continued. 

UMiTsn  EiMODOU— Continued. 

EXPOr-TS  (SPECUL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  Mt  AND  MOT. 


Eipocwdlw- 

itot. 

IW 

QmoUtj. 

VRlDt 

Qnuutf. 

V*lw, 

Pimnit. 
27.032 

i.soe.wa 

e.MS.OlA 
1,««1,M4 

H.BSO 

IM.RTl 

II 

'Sis 

CW7 

7r,3« 

Ml, 344 

■!:S:S 

1,810.033 
3, 463.739 
Il,28fi.gM 

■:»;» 

133,700 

1,170,224 

z:7u;7eo 

I 

! 

1 

i 

Total 

aB,9M,aM 

3.403.933 

4*,8».a« 

i.«^ 

™ 

S;S:Sg 

:ii 

-  —  -44 
ss 

80 

8,970,  GTS 

•■as 

i,«»,e8e 

is 

11 

1 10,1)00 

480. 2M 
6M.D66 

101,874 
19,700 
GI6,7a7 

meos 
va'.eae 

78 

1 

Sii 

'!;S:S 

337.008 
11,770.418 

1,1134, 351 

131 

Tl 
& 
111 

esa, 

1 

DM 

W 

T7.a»,aM 

4.270.SS3 

100,173,128 

S.OI; 

ii4,eoi,oos 

fl,a»3,4S6 

1*6,801,378 

Bbbmoda. 
nlforts  [special),  calendar  year  1908. 


imported  Irom- 

Quiotlty. 

VllM. 

pBinr  Hid  itetlDniirT: 

PcwiuK. 

M,W 

WOOD  FULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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Siattmmt  Mkowmg  trade  tn  wood  pulp,  cellulose^  and  other  artidee  tued  in  the  mantifae' 
tare  of  paper,  and  paper  manufactures,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  Uiuiea  States,  for  the  latest  available  years  from  official  joutcm— Continued. 

Canada. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  aO,  1906,  AND  MARCH  81, 190& 


Importad  front- 


Wood  pulp: 

Austria 

Sweden 

Greot  Britain. 

Germany 

United  States. 


Total. 


Fitnting  paper  of  not  greater  Talue  than  2i  cents  per 
pound,  O.  C: 

Great  Britain 

United  States 


Total. 


Printing  pwer  not  dsewhere  specified: 
Grpat  Britain 


Belgium 

China 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands. . 

Japan 

United  States. 


Total. 


BICAPITUULnON 


Wood  pulp 

Printine  paper  of  not  greater  Taloe  than  2)  cents  per 
pound,  O.  C. 


iting  paper,  not  elsewhere  spedAed. 
Total 


Year  ending  June  30, 1900. 


Quantity. 


Fimndt, 


244,638 


Value. 


2,491,560 


1,700 

3,000 

73,614 

18,024 

1,104 

5,928,155 


8,517,857 


244,688 
8,517,857 


8,762.495 


S878 

31 

50,670 


51,579 


5,504 


148,732 


103 
229 

5,749. 

1,194 

255 

869,161 


515,555 


51,579 

5,594 
515,655 


672,728 


Year  ending  Mar.  81, 190^ 


Quantity. 


Poimdt. 


10,270 
52,896 


63,105 


3*894,997 

2,760 

100 

1,501 

25,822 

10,606 

100 

4,286,619 


7,722,294 


68,165 
7,722,294 


7,785,469 


Value. 


8787 


56,416 


58,667 


871 
1,218 


1, 


199,501 

184 

7 

07 

1,484 

700 

34 

282,966 


484,842 


58,687 

1,498 
484,848 


644,893 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL)  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  81, 1908. 


Exported  to— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Printing  paper* 

GreatBritain 

Pounds. 

8922, 27B 

Australia 1 

680,604 

RritishAfrlni 

90,355 

British  West  Indies^ ..ll.!...!.. i 

6,415 

Ni^wfpiindland .                  x                 .     .      '......... 

6.461 

NewZfialand........... .             .    .          

303,455 

Anmntlna. 

22,770 

pri^i .; ; 

8,210 

Chile 

15,445 

Cuha 

80,008 

N^ffhfflands 

6,543 

JaiHui 

10,684 

Mexico 

5.570 

Peru 

11,707 

Philippine  Islands x ^ . .  x 

6,510 

UnigtMy.  X..X.X.X...,. 

9,854 

United  States 

. 

791,588 

Venesuela 

6,350 

All  other  countries .... . 

3,768 

Total 

2,833,585 

•  No  oflScIai  data  16r  printing  paper  exported  during  1906. 

NOTBv— The  1907  trsde  figures  of  Canada,  relating  to  the  period  of  nine  months  ending  March  81, 1907« 
tete  bssB  omitted. 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  vulpt  cellulose^  and  other  artieles  tued  in  the  manitfa^ 
ture  of  paper  J  and  paper  manujaclures.  by  principal  countries  of  the  worlds  excluding 
the  United  States, /or  the  latest  available  years  from  official  sources — Continued. 

Canada — Continued . 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80, 1906.  AND  MARCH  81. 1906. 


Exported  Uh- 

Year  ending  Jane  80, 1906. 

Year  ending  Mar.  81, 19U8. 

Quantity. 

Valoe. 

Qoantlty. 

Value. 

Wood  ptilp: 

Great  Britain 

Cord*, 

8098,7(12 

1,258 

46,337 

Cordi. 

8486,190 

New  Zealand 

France 

6,497 

Ne^'foiindland 

120 

Japan 

5,320 

Bel  idim.... 

1,606 

Mexloo •. 

6,896 
2,419,U28 

United  States 

8,645,630 

Total 

8,478,160 

4,037,852 

Wood,  blocks  and  other,  for  palp: 

United  States 

014,286 

2,649,106 

001,801 

4,G65,8n 

EBCAnrULAlSOlf. 

Printing  paper 

2,883,685 

Wood  pulp 

8,478,lfi0 
2,649,106 

4,037,862 

Wood.  Dlocks  and  otber.  for  pulp 

4,665,371 

Total 

6,127,2fiC 

11.626,768 

Newfoundland. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper: 

United  Kingdom. 


Canada. 
United  States. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounit. 


Value. 


13,460 
29,934 
19,410 


51,784 


Costa  Rica. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  ftom— 


Printing  paper: 

Germany 

Belgium 

Spain 

United  Stetes.. 

Italy...: 

Other  ooantries. 


Total. 


8an  Salvador. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1904. 


Imported  Trom— 


Paper  and  stationery: 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium 

Chins 

Spain 

United  SUtes 

France 

United  Kingdom. 
Italy 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

09,129 

80,905 

7,6ft3 

433 

54,765 

8,017 

67 

11 

0,052 

1,234 

30,856 

8,867 

19,370 

1,670 

7,561 

1,006 

16,044 

1,109 

233,487 


35,900 


Value. 


22,341 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPBB,  ETC. 
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StatemerU  showing  trade  in  wood  pttlp^  ceUulose,  and  other  articles  tued  in  the  manvfac- 
tare  of  paper,  andvaper  mantifacturee,  by  principal  countries  of  (he  world,  excluding 
the  ImUea  States,  for  the  latest  available  years  from  official  <ouroe«^[]|ontinued. 

Mexico. 

DCPOBTS  (OBNBRAL),  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1906  AND  1907. 


Imported  front— 


Lungary. 


Paper  paste  of  Tef^table  fibers  in  sheets,  undyed, 
todudlng  old  paper  and  paper  cuttings: 
Qermany. 
Anstria-Hi 
Belgium. 

Canada 

Spain 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

NonR'ay 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  States.... 


Total. 


Paper  of  all  kinds,  weighing  not  over  50  grams  par 
square  meter: 

Germany 

Austrfa-ui 
Belgium. 

China , 

Spain , 

United  States. 


Lungary. 


United  Kingdom. 

Guatemala 

Netherlands...... 

Italy. 


Japan 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switcerland. 


Total. 


White  paper  containing  over  40  per  cent  wood  pulp 
and  weighing  more  than  60  and  not  over  150  grams 
per  square  meter: 

Germany 

Belgium 

Canada 

Spain 

United  States 

Fraoee 

United  Kingdom 

Italy.... 

Norway 


Total. 


White  paper  containing  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent 
wood  pulp  and  weighing  over  60  and  not  more 
than  160  grams  per  square  meter: 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Belgium 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy.. .7!;!: 

China 


Total. 


1906. 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 

2,434.094 

436.346 

118,038 

1,363,796 

1.138 

3,885,072 

542 

790.076 

684,131 

837.087 

688,343 


1,460,021 

147,241 

18,177 

944 

784,104 

1,278,357 

100,071 

15,538 

7 

4,894 

840,410 

339 

741,564 

245,028 

70, 195 


5,302,980 


16,703 

2 

69,961 

87,498 

668,350 

6,744 

23,168 

1,316 

7,175 


779,917 


224.461 

22,112 

66 

417,681 

12,U48 

7,436 

1,068 


685,472 


Value. 


'     1907. 


Quantity. 


156,378 

11.260 

2,486 

10,285 

73 
66,438 

28 
14.014 
14,940 
13,496 
16,743 


Pounds. 
2,021,724 
083,693 
288.362 
682,215 
467 
200,504 


8,449,787 
6,665, 144 
9,900,347 
44,794 
8,209,022 


11, 240. 162    205, 140  I   37, 346, 050 


64,845 

7,790 

1,282 

114 

04,977 

67,815 

10,216 

2,510 

498 

19,478 

21 

17,114 

7,172 

2,084 


1,530,531 

51,086 

3,710 

1,239 

1,055,057 

485,077 

102,036 

10,696 


792 
401,778 

938 

820,331 

840,740 

31,710 


206,017    4,624,730 


766 

1 

1,878 

8,886 

18,001 

283 

654 

167 

100 


25,014 


63,010 


181,171 
60,474 

016,038 
20,643 
26,381 


0,074 


1,267,600 


14,317 
1,526 

40,878 

1,550 

071 

153 


60,390 


22,887 

260,160 

30,806 


875,884 

14,427 

16,620 

157 

15 

1,220,455 


Value. 


152.243 

26,403 

10,8li4 

7,728 

23 

6,380 


70,200 

109.336 

187,480 

032 

01,328 


640.042 


77,757 

8,742 

386 

111 

123,566 

85,136 

13,452 

1,870 


76 

26,879 

181 

10,220 

10,473 

1,335 


304,108 


3,020 


4,fl60 
1,092 
80,622 
1,085 
1,010 


247 


41,554 


8,213 

20,373 

2,227 


60,520 

2.129 

1,586 

33 


99.070 
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SUUemerU  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose^  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufae- 
ture  of  paper ^  and  paper  manufactures,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  exduikng 
the  united  States^  for  the  latest  avaHable  years  from  official  sowou — Continued. 

Mexico — Continued . 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  TEARS  ENDING  JUNE  90,  1906  AND  1907--Contliliied. 


Imported  from— 


Germans 
Austria-kuiigary . 


Colored  papor,  dved  in  the  paste,  welRhing  over  50 
and  not  more  tiian  160  grams  per  square  meter: 
China 

Belgium 

Spain 

United  States.... 

France 

United  Kingdom 
Italy 


1900. 


Quantity. 


Total. 


Paper,  nnoolored,  weighing  over  £0  and  not  more 
toan  150  grama  per  square  meten 


pHi 


Qermani 
Austria-uungary . 

Belgium 

Cuba 

China 

Spain 

United  States.... 

France 

United  Kingdom. 

Itoly 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Bwitserland 


Total 


Pound*. 


44,562 

1,279 

18,286 

0,863 

113,453 

18,278 

181 

766 


9nA   ttOA 
^UD,  INjO 


855,065 

220,ft'>3 

18,527 

265 

406 

120,296 

610, 156 

120,936 

9,297 

8,571 

500,742 

142,783 

520,075 


3,134,974 


RECAPITULATION. 

Paper  paste  of  vegetable  fibers  In  sheets,  nndyed, 
including  old  paper  and  paper  cuttings 

Paper  of  all  kinds,  weighing  not  over  GO  grams  per 
square  meter 

White  paper  containing  over  40  per  cent  wood  pulp 
and  weighing  more  than  50  and  not  over  150 
grams  per  square  meter 

white  paper  containing  not  over  40  per  cent  wood 
pulp  and  weighing  over  50  and  not  more  than  150 
grams  per  square  meter 

Colored  paper,  dyed  in  the  paste,  weighing  over  50 
and  not  more  than  150  grams  per  square  meter... 

Paper,  uncolored,  weighing  over  50  and  not  more 
than  150  grams  per  square  meter 


Total. 


11,240,  VQ 
6,302,960 

779,017 

685,472 

206,666 

8,134,974 


21,350,171 


Value. 


f4,«« 

56 

649 

832 

0,118 

2,161 

10 

47 


17,261 


1007. 


Quantity. 


Povndt. 
1,165 
30,101 


7,073 


224,886 
0,246 
2,893 
2,337 


287,680 


21,027 

^?2 
169 

12 

32 

7,lfl2 

23,776 

2,388 

498 

431 

10^865 

2,625 

H033 


88,487 


968,591 

812.709 

86,815 

410 

636 

56,346 

633,853 

100,857 

26,244 

650 

156,754 


61,003 
46 


2,844,923 


206,140 
295,917 

26,914 

50,899 
17,261 
88,487 


602,118 


27,846,050 
4,624,730 

1,267,600 

1,229,456 

287,680 

2,344,923 


Value. 


17,786 

1,010 

674 

140 


24,067 


n;2i7 

6, 60S 

684 

18 

24 

1,348 

28,2^2 

868 

960 

33 

4,408 


1,628 
8 


67,110 


540,042 
804,102 

41,654 

90, 099 
94,067 
67,110 


87,000,447    1,076,044 


NoTX.— No  exports  separately  staled. 


British  West  Indies — Barbados 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 
Imported  from— 


Paper  and  stationery: 
Unitod  Kingdom.. 
British  possessions. 
United  States 


Total. 


Quantity. 


PouiMb. 


Valoa. 


818,060 

1,017 

12,444 


81,6U 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPBB,  ETC. 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  eeUuJose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufac- 
turs  of  paper,  and  paper  manujaetures.  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  ImUea  States,  for  the  latest  availabU  years  from  official  sources — Continued. 

Bbitesh  West  Indies— Jamaica. 

DiPORTB  (SPECIAL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31, 190S. 


Imported  froxn-' 

Quanti^. 

Value. 

Piloting  papen 

United  Kingdom 

Pounds. 

$4,794 

Cuiada. 

97 

United  Statflff    . . 

17,644 

Tot^... 

22.436 

^K,  ms 

British  West  Indies — Leeward  Islands. 

IMPORTS  (SP£CIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  from~ 


Praer  and  ftatlonerv: 

United  Klndgom. 

British  poesessions 

United  States 

Otber  foceign  oountries. 


TOtaL. 


Quantity. 


Ptmndi* 


Value. 


$10,779 

1,28$ 

6,891 

200 


18,167 


Bbitesh  West  Indies— Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31, 1906. 


ImpOTtedfrom— 


Paper  and  stattonery: 

United  Kingdom 

British  North  America. 

PFBuioe 

United  States 

Other  oountries 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 


Value. 


$62,827 

2,973 

23.442 

10,040 

1,626 


100,907 


British  West  Indies— St.  Vincent. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31, 1906. 


Imported  from— 


Paper  and  stationery: 
United  Kingdom... 
British  West  Indies 
United  States 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 


Value. 


$1,848 

1,066 

10 

2,414 
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Statement  shovnng  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  and  other  artieUi  used  in  the  tnanufae- 
ture  of  paper,  and  paper  manujactwres,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  United  States, /or  the  latest  available  years  from  official  sources — Continued. 

Argentina, 
imports  (special),  calendar  years  1905  and  1906. 


Imported  froim~ 


Wood  pulp  for  mBDufacture  of  pnper: 

G  ermany 

AustrlarHungary 

United  States 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Other  countries 


Total 

Printing  paper: 

Germany 

Belgium 

Canada 

United  SUtes 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United  Klnf;dom 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Other  countries 


Total. 


RBCAnTULATION. 


Wood  pulp  for  manufacture  of  paper. 
Printing  paper 


Total. 


1905. 


Quantity. 


PoundM. 

17,112,737 
£65,812 
964,075 
724,904 
190.259 

6,551,119 

4,777,503 


30,886,409 


9,749,586 

445,378 

769,881 

6,928,771 

10,267 

294.943 

53.861 

88,538 


18.841,224 


30,886,400 
18,341,224 


49,227,633 


Value. 


1906. 


Quantity. 


1224,  n7 

7,430 

12.650 

9,519 

2,498 

86,026 

62,735 


406,584 


240,261 

11,489 

17,203 

191,761 

3,286 

7,954 

1,415 

2,326 


481,695 


406,584 
481,605 


887,279 


Pounds. 

20,490,788 

363,015 

545,943 

1,671,601 

999.323 

6,846,394 

6,710,503 

750,957 


37,368,454 


8,898,199 

53,719 

532,135 

11,074,145 

26,111 

157,424 

549,618 

204,8(i7 

51,310 


21,047,528 


37,368,454 
21,047,528 


58,415,082 


Value. 


1260,077 

4,636 

7,169 

21,950 

13,123 

OV,  WH 

74,986 
9,661 


400,706 


220,564 

1,410 

13,976 

290,848 

686 

4,13( 

14,436 

6,380 

1,348 


652.776 


490,706 
552,776 


1,043,482 


Brazil. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1905  AND  1906. 


Imported  from~ 


Wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary 

Sweden....  4 

Russia 

All  other  countries 


Total. 


Piloting  paper 

Germany , 

Iranoe 

Great  Britain , 

United  States , 

Italy 

Portugal 

Belgium , 

Austria- Hungary 

Argentina , 

Switserland , 

Neth<>rlands 

Sweden 

Russia , 

Norway , 

Canada 

All  other  countries. 


Total. 


BKCAPTTULATION. 

Wood  pulp  for  the  manu&icture  of  paper. 
Printing  paper , 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pound*, 
162,104 


220,460 

1,758,768 

77,871 

22,157 


2,241,360 


11,905,100 

636,543 

432,051 

1,214,089 

411,178 


2,586,062 

010,544 

5,366 

15,068 

170,331 


22,131 


108,374 
6,305,717 


24,792,438 


2,241,360 
24,702,438 


27,033,708 


Value. 


13,298 


4,886 

84,310 

1,680 

446 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 
222,947 
20,542 
401,325 
2,927,189 
224,719 
257,465 


44,620 


4,054,187 


416,340 
31,040 
10,626 
37,076 
29,238 


112,704 

86,379 

199 

602 

6,560 


566 


6,019 
102,681 


880,847 


0,653,203 

742,853 

431,052 

1,153,661 

339,323 

375 

8,405,055 

648,204 

5,1£0 

22,663 

139,322 

1,783,402 

167,095 

7,166,321 

6,762 


25,556,241 


44,620 
889,847 


4,054,187 
35,566,241 


934,467 


29,610,428 


Vahie. 


84,063 

620 

8,181 

63,687 
8,078 
3,860 


83,380 


874,406 

86,047 

26,184 

86,747 

10, 2n 

60 

100,025 

34,453 

297 

606 

5,440 

63,075 

4,753 

230,881 

180 


061,338 


88,380 
061,388 


1,064,737 


<Mo  exports  separately  stated.) 


WOOD  PiniP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp^  eellvdotet  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufae* 
ture  of  paper,  and  paper  mnnitfactures,  by  principal  countries  of  the  worlds  ezdwkn§ 
t4f  iJmted  States^  JOT  the  latest  avaUable  years  from  official  sources— Contiaujed. 

Chilb. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  190& 


InipottBd  tnaat^ 


Plintfnfe  papen 
Arisen  Una.... 
Great  Drltaln. 
Germany..... 

Pranoe 

Belgium 

Italv 

Spain 

Unired  StaTaa. 
Vnpmj 


Total. 


pnlp: 

Oarmany. 

Walgiiim.. 


Total. 


BBCArrrULATION. 


printing 


sg  paper, 
pulp.... 

Total.... 


1005. 


Qoanti^. 


1.4W 

258.026 

1,724.923 

16,182 

8,113 

47.000 

7.738 

1,900,264 


890.080 


4,062,835 
800.080 


4,053,824 


Valoa. 


1006. 


Quantity. 


102 

12.810 

85,637 

804 

408 

2,330 

3»4 

00,2U6 


PoundM, 

2r>.704 

1.426.420 

7,0R.'i.00O 

76.380 

158,677 

236.280 

17.2«a 

4,172.845 

3,924 


201,740        13,152.500 


11,706 


11.766 


847,018 
7.385 


854.508 


201.470 
11,765 


213,235 


13,162,600 
854,503 


14,007,102 


Valoa. 


53,180 

262,283 

2,848 

5,012 

8,800 

644 

156,571 

146 


400.864 


8.423 
78 


8,406 


490.364 
8,406 


408,841 


Bbitish  Guiana. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  81, 1006. 


Imported  (tomi— 


,  Inclndlng  manaftttturaa: 

United  Klnsdom 

British  posMKdona , 

Other  foreign  oountriea 


Total. 


Quanti^. 


Pouftdi. 


Value. 


120.011 
1.(38 
4,081 


85,630 


Peru. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  tlrom— 


Printing  papen 

Germany..... 

Belgium 

Chito 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Total 

.—No  exports. 
75951— VOL  5-~09 4 


Quantity. 


Poundt, 

889.464 

830.208 

52.792 

2.331 

24.030 

1.061 

1,825.945 

80,614 

4.081 

180 

2,154 

92 

7,304 

321 

2,805,770 


Value. 


123,867 
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WOOD  PUIiP,  PRnSTT  PAPEE,  ETC. 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  mavntfao- 
ture  ofjmper,  and  paper  manufactures,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  VnUea  States,  for  the  latest  available  years  from  official  sources — Contiuued. 

Ubuouat. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1003. 


Imported  from— 


Quantity. 


Valoa. 


Printing  paper: 

Germany 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Brazil 

United  States ^ 

France 

United  Kingdom , 

Italy 7Z 

Total 


Ponndt. 

3,028.g76 

62,168 

440,424 

348 

600.803 

18,G16 

652,511 

827,781 


4»  040, 627 


033,227 

4,081 

28,010 

23 

40,047 

1,223 

36,27» 

21,62} 


256,321 


British  India. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL).  TEARS  ENDING  MARCH  S3,  1906  AND  1007. 


Imported  fromi^ 


Pilnting  paper: 

United  Kingdom, 
Anstria-Uungary, 

Belirlum 

Germany 

Norway 

Bwe^len 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1006. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 

8,196,832 

8,289,652 

777,616 

4,155,648 

608.864 

483.504 

56,336 


17,558,352 


Value. 


$380,858 

103,503 

28,737 

133.005 

18,230 

12,570 

4,248 


601,841 


1007. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 

10,765,776 

8,017.840 

1,580.006 

7,520,536 

1, 190. 336 

870.464 

153,104 


25^107,152 


Valoa. 


K74,523 

100.26ft 

63,281 

225,969 

85,020 

22,627 

6,762 


010,32ft 


EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  YEARS  ENDING  MARCH  81,  1006  AND  1007. 


Exported  to— 

1006. 

1007. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valuer 

Printing  paper: 

Straits  Settlements... 

Pounds. 
53,084 
8,624 
8,024 

13,168 
611 
234 

PmmdM, 
7,604 
16,240 
2,240 
2,016 
1,344 

1681 

Cevlon 

07S 

Otner  British  possessions. ....  . . ^ . .^ x ^ . . . . 

136 

Biam 

ITS 

Othff  foreign  countries.. ..^^. 

• 

101 

Total  British  India 

65,632 

3,013 

20,344 

1,007 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAFBB,  ETC. 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  jnUpy  etlluhse,  and  other  arHdee  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  and  wiper  manufactures,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  Vnited  Stales,  for  the  latest  available  years  from  official  <ource«— Continued. 

Straits  Settlements. 

IMPORTS  (QENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1906. 


Imported  Crom— 


Paper  and  paper  ware: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Other  British  possessions 

Germany 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary.... 

China 

United  States *. 

British  India 

Other  foreign  countries 


1905. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 


Total. 


Value. 


1906. 


Qnantity. 


1139.790 

821,2^ 

896 

19,0U2 

20.700 

208,729 

128.883 

47,942 

1,108 

16,404 


904,798 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1149.166 

891.627 

1,531 

23.122 

19,098 

252.778 

148.788 

12,108 

967 

14,981 


1,014,166 


EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEARS  1906  AND  1906. 


Exported  to- 


Paper  and  paper  ware: 

Honfckong 

British  North  Borneo 

Federatediiaiay  States ! ! 
Other  British  possessions. 

Dutch  possessions 

Italy 

Siara 

Malay  Peninsula  (native) . 

French  possessions 

Philipnine  Islands 

Other  nreign  countries. . . 


Quantity. 


Pounda, 


Total. 


Value. 


16,378 
6,389 

13,606 

122,865 

9,845 

120,962 

5,402 

14,024 
6,300 

11,380 
6,087 
6,054 


327,292 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


Vahie. 


$16,678 

4,106 

11,785 

245,009 

9,498 

117,641 


27.559 
4,012 

19.725 
4,746 

84,474 


495,236 


Ceylon. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1904. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper: 

Unfted  Kingdom 

British  India : 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium r. 

France .' 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

i 

Reams. 

31,289 

147,568 

656 

553 

2,938 

2,926 

915 

847 

50 

22 

10,401 

10,132 

292 

148 

836 

362 

47,277 


62,557 


IMPORTS  (SPECIAL).  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Paper,  printing  and  writing 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions 

Germany 

Italy 

Austrl»*IIungary 

Other  foreign  countries. 

Total 


66,066 
4,165 
13,611 
17,840 
23,789 
3,235 


128,706 


106,848 
1,890 

12,636 
6,346 

11,761 
2,057 


130,628 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  BTa 


Statement  thoteing  trade  in  tcood  vvJpt  eeUulote,  and  other  artielee  tued  in  the  manif/be- 
ture  of  paper,  and  paper  manvjacturee,  6y  principal  oountriee  of  the  world,  exduding 
ike  ImUta  States,  Jor  the  lateet  available  yean  from  official  eotareee — Continued. 

SlAM. 
IMPORTS  (GENERAL).  CALENDAR  YEAR  1900 


Imported  f rom— 


QiuuDtlty. 


VihM. 


Wiltinc  ftndprintlng  paper: 

Uultod  Kingdom 

Oermanv 

Austiia-i  lungary , 

StraiU  Settlements 

Italy 

Belgium , 

Sweden , 

India 

Hongkong 

Norway , 

Spain , 

Swltierluid 

China , 

United  States 

Total 


Foundt, 

177,630 

46,823 

28,2B7 

14,114 

8,663 

7,611 

4,222 

3,140 

1,199 

1,600 

906 

754 

100 

191 


295,068 


$52,231 
ia,76t 
8.310 
4.180 
S.51i 
3.238 
1,241 


461 
366 


86,780 


IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  YEARS  ENDING  MARCH  81, 1907,  AND  1908. 

[Entered  only  by  value.] 


Imported  from— 


Paper,  unprinted: 

Slngaiwre 

Hongkong 

United  Kingdom.. 

Gannany 

Austria 

China 

Belgium 

Italy 

Swndan 

India 

Norway 

Japan 

Switxerland 

France 

All  otlier  countries. 


Total. 


,  printed: 
Singapore...., 

Hongkong 

United  Kingd 

Germany 

China , 

India 

Japan 

Burmah 

United  States 

Total 


om. 


^tper  manufactures,  not  enumerated: 

Singa()ore 

H  ongKong 

United  Kingdom 

Garmany 

China 

Belgium 

Franie 

Austria 

India 

Italy 

Sw  1  txerland 

Denmark 

Japan 

Sweden 

All  otlier  countries 


Total. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Paper,  onprinted...... 

Paper.  printfKl 

Paper  manufactures,  not  enumeraU^ 

Grand  total... 


1907. 


H 

2.026 

52.072 

14.508 

8,700 

8.313 

2,679 

2,097 

1,304 

1,138 

897 

813 

276 

£0 

39 


92,940 


3,027 

17,655 

8,181 

6.<'49 

43,404 

ll,«i57 

5,330 

2,300 

l,Wi8 

1,7«Q 

1,612 

1,2M) 

875 

130 

18 


106.  a'u 


92,940 


106,053 


196,993 


1908. 


96,8« 
23,006 
51400 
12,666 
10,230 
48,118 
410 
l.«8 


142 

»  •  •  • 

170 
910 


189.001 


860 

3,338 

8,020 

470 

4,050 

820 

135 

111 

25 


12,839 


2,180 

6.967 

5.618 

8,164 

0,371 

0,800 

2,970 

405 

1.048 

1,418 

758 

524 


101 


99.338 


150,001 
12.839 
89,333 


211,173 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETO. 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  eellulosef  and  other  artielee  vMd  in  the  manufae^ 
ture  of  jpafer^  amd  paper  manujacturee^  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
(A«  UnUea  States,  for  the  latest  available  years  from  ojidal  sources — Continued. 


China. 

IMPORTS. 


Imported  f looi— 


Faper  (by  quantity): 

UongicoDg 

United  Kingdom. 


Denmark. 

Germany 

Belgium 

Austrla>IIunfary 

Japan,  including  Formosa. 

Korea 

United  States 

Otbar  countries 


Total. 


Paper  (by  Talue): 

Hongkong 

Singapore,  Straits,  etc. 

United  Kingdom 

Oermany 

Belgium 

Prance 

Austria-Hungary 

Korea. 

Japan 

United  States 

Otber  oountries 


TotaL. 


BECARrULAnOK. 


fby  quantity), 
(by 


Paper  (by  Talus) 


Total. 


1906. 


(Quantity. 


Pounds. 
21.125.001 

2,034.1.33 
779.333 

5,903.8fW 

9tie.6:i3 

6,974.6:{3 

16,977,8U6 

l(j0.401 

43i.8li6 

006.401 


65.200,633 


55,260,633 


55,260,533 


Value. 


S944.290 

14«i.g06 
33.713 

225.220 
43.130 

251.838 

l,0(i2.708 

2G.774 

14,2(i8 

20,811 


2,778.764 


21,302 

10.579 

144.  (AO 

20.337 

8,7(i0 

5,513 

41,436 

2,2ti0 

226,  (>43 

112,327 

2,058 


602,817 


2,778,764 
602,817 


3,881,581 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Pouni9. 

13.750.660 
8,326,260 
4.398.033 
0.385.866 
1,777.601 
4.449.066 

12,005,067 

86.666 

43.201 

8.048,534 


49.171,866 


40,  m,  866 


40,171,866 


Value 


$618,198 
151.661 
160.857 
230.642 

75,068 
173,644 
6l«.O40 

16,118 

1,860 

117,864 


2.200,973 


47.968 

1,961 

05,452 

81.129 

13.112 

1,076 

6»]68 

453 

199,093 

22,222 

8,054 


420,688 


2,209,978 
420,^88 


2,630,661 


EXPORTS. 


Exported  to^ 


Hongkong 

Itocao.-T:. , 

Prencli  Indo-Chlna 

Siam 

Singapore,  Straits,  eto 

Dutch  Indies , 

Russia,  PaoiOo 

Korea 

Japan  (Including  Formosa) 

PliiUppine  Islands 

Other  oountries , 

Total 


1900. 


Quantity. 


Poundt, 
15,124,533 
2,642,533 
4,935,066 
8,066,266 
6,797,333 

491,600 
1,194,400 

104,933 
l,9l»5,333 

260,133 

111,200 


36,603,833 


Value. 


8875,584 

187,460 

834,628 

22li,2U3 

67i>,674 

66,676 

93,3ii6 

6,84'« 

164,  (.35 

16,357 

7,9U1 


2,656,440 


1907. 


Quantity. 


POttfldt. 

15,534,266 

2,646,534 

6, 194, 133 

2,850,134 

6*758,266 

570,266 

175,201 

160,534 

1,274,534 

249,466 

126,666 


86,540,000 


Value. 


1838,894 

179,064 

442,966 

215.346 

661,502 

74,894 

18.018 

9.(i62 

103.  (M« 

15,088 

9,204 


2,667,802 
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WOOD  FULP,  FBIKT  PAPER,  KTC 


Statement  thowing  trade  in  V)ood  V'^P%  cdhdou^  and  other  articles  ueed  in  the  maftv/be- 
ture  of  paper,  and  paper  manujactwree,  by  principal  countriei  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  [mitea  Statu, /or  the  laUet  available  years  from  official  eourcee — Continued. 

Japan. 

nfPORTS,  PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF,  YEAR  1907. 


Imported  from* 


Chlnft 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

Owmanj 

Bel)^iim 

Bwltserland 

Aiistna-IIiingary. 

Netherlands 

Sweden.. 

Norway.. 

Denmark 

UnlledSUtos.... 

Canada 

OUner  oountricf ... 


Total. 


Wood  pulp. 


Quantity. 


Pounit. 
57 
1,241,650 


24,612,977 
611,119 


22.143 

3,138.014 

1.829.411 

8,3ti2.47S 

630,099 


201 


85,482,855 


Vatoe. 


12 
83,029 


551.6f« 
14,520 


3,545 
6:{2 
77,440 
88.738 
80.K15 
18,797 


820,103 


Printing  paper. 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 


8,412,454 


12,485,029 

11,678.5K5 

305.993 

4,354.5l« 

33.259 

3.578.666 

1,875.236 

455.498 

4,059,524 

482,564 


47,721,376 


Value. 


8387,881 


874,446 

448,123 

8,506 

152,018 

1.345 

98.357 

52.603 

12,093 

147,513 

14,365 


1,697,249 


AU  other, 
andnianii> 
tacturesol 


174,721 

461,761 

59.331 

OC0.840 

129.648 

2,071 

€21,481 

31.463 

122,563 

21.412 

1,528 

123,120 

567 


2,519,507 


EXPORTS,  1907. 


Exported  to- 

Wood  pulp. 

Printing  paper. 

All  other, 

andmani^ 

factuies. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

ValOA. 

China 

Pottndt. 

Pounds. 

1,278,059 
2,537,270 

538,785 
62,579 

316,710 

887,801 
126,300 

29,064 
3,427 

19,797 

1940,678 

Korea 

82ti,880 

Kwantung  Province... 

228,539 

Honekone 

77,168 

Russia,  Asiatio 

47,034 

United  States 

838,397 

United  Kinedom 

224,977 

Germany 

44,399 

France.' 

81,392 

Canada 

20,049 

Australia 

25,066 

All  other  countries 

53,936 

2,073 

82,079 

Total 

4,787,336 

249,002 

2,387,648 

New  Zealand. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from — 


Printing  papen 

United  Kingdom. 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Canada... 

British  Columbia. 

Spain 

Austria... 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Belgium 

United  States 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 

6»  982, 080 

47,936 

624,176 

6,517,904 

203,504 

11,424 

16,668 

844.288 

173,152 

116,144 

1,792 

13,440 

8,500.560 


17,653,088 


Value. 


9339,181 

2,910 

19,539 

167,894 

5»616 

806 

628 

11.581 

6,718 

1,996 

71 


99.087 


647,288 


WOOD  PULP,  PBIKT  PAPEB,  ETO. 
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Statement  9kowmg  trade  m  wood  pulp,  eeUulose,  and  other  articUe  used  in  the  man 
tun  of  paver f  and  paper  manujactures,  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  exd 
ike  VniUeaSiateit  /or  tht  latest  avaUabte  years  from  offickU  «(>urce»— Continued. 

New  ZbaIiANi>— €k>ntinued. 

EXPORTS  (GENERAL).  CALENDAR  YEAR  1W« 


Exported  to— 


Printing  papen 

New  South  Wales. 

Fill  Islands 

Soath  Sea  Islands. 

Total 


Qoantlty. 


Pounit. 
16,768 
1,120 
1.120 


29.006 


Value. 


S1.0QI 
88 


l,llf 


Philifpine  Islands. 

nrPORTS  (OENERAL)  OF  PRINTING  PAPER  DURING  FISCAL  YEARS  1907  AND  1908. 


Imported  Crom— 


United  States.... 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

France 


Bnaln. 
Italy.. 


Italy. 
Austria-Hungary. . 

Bel|!iiim , 

Netherlands 

Switserland 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 

All  other  oountrles. 


Total. 


Printing  paper. 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 

1,6(».  160 

180,046 

644,684 

7.855 

125.442 

7,277 

215,053 

12,079 

13,124 


13,367 

5.772 

27,293 

15,977 


2,783,037 


Valne. 


646.318 

7,213 

17,972 

204 

8,814 

662 

7,292 

462 

463 


438 
244 
717 
542 


91.241 


1S08. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 

1,301,324 

90,123 

730,921 

56 

100,788 

1.213 

96,775 

61,733 


20.121 

8,849 

7 

2 


2.420.911 


Valna. 


$46,787 

8.711 

22,896 

9 

6,897 

67 

2,748 

1,813 


619 

299 

1 

1 


85.843 


Australia, 
imports  (special),  calendar  year  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper  (nnooated): 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Hongkong 

New  Zealand 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Metheriands 


Norway 

South  Sea  Islands. 

Sweden 

United  States 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Poundt, 


Value. 


1007,088 

77,119 

6 

1,212 

2.261 

25,510 

630 

266,047 

131 

1,476 

81 

1,066 

846,096 

2,129,449 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC, 


Statement  Bhowing  trade  in  toood  ptUp,  celluhee,  and  other  artirlea  used  in  the  mammae' 
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Australia — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  TEAR  1906. 


Exported  to— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Frintlnfr  paper  (uncoated): 

Fill  Islands 

Poundi. 

9ifn 

New  Zealand ...• 

'•li 

Norfolk  Islands 

M arshall  Islands 

19 

New  Calcflonla 

109 

New  llelirtdcs 

9 

Bouth  Sea  Islands ,     -_      _     -_ 

St4 

1^299 

DRmsH  South  AFRrcA* 

IMPORTS.  CALENDAR  YEAR  1907. 


Imported  from— 


1 

Wood  p»!p  and  wood  wool: 

United  Kingdom 

BeiKluni , 

Qeniiany , 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Otber  countries , 


Total. 


Printing  paper 

United  K  Inedom 

Dominion  of  Canada. 

Amtrla 

Belgium 

Fram« 

Germany 

N«tl  lerlands 

Italy 

Norway 

Rassia 

Swmlpn 

Swltxerlnnd 

United  States 


Total. 


BECAPITULAnOir. 


Wood  pulp  and  wood  wool. 
Printing  paper 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pottiid«. 


Value. 


ti60« 
1,528 

z,eM 

4,006 
1,110 

10 


18,897 


908,970 

98,716 

2,730 

7,207 

2.26S 

29.068 

1,470 

196 

8,197 

78 

8,867 

64 

8,747 


649,443 


18.897 
649,442 


608,839 


Gafb  of  Good  IIofb. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  from— 


Fllnttni;  papnr: 

UiiIUhI  Kingdom 

British  posRft^ssions 

Germany 

United  Slates 

OUier  Ibniign  eountries. 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounda, 


Value. 


1331.462 

2.229 

89,293 

10.  ins 

2.8U3 

385,938 
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Ganast  Islands. 

DfPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1908. 


Imported  from— 


Piper  lo  roQs,  all  «>rt%  weigfUng  not  ovar  20  grams  p«r  sqtMXB  moteR 

Spain 

ueniiany 

Bddum 

France 

Italj 

TotaL 

Tmper  In  roOa.  all  aorta,  wal^blng  21  to  40  grams  per  square  meten 

Spaio 

Germany 

Franoe ,. 

United  Kingdom 

Italy..: 

Norway. 

l^taL 

Paper  In  roUa.  all  sorts,  weighing  41  to  60  gram^  per  sqnare  meter 

Spain 

Owrmany 

IMKlum 

United  lOngdom. 

Norway 

Total 

Papw  in  rolls,  an  sorts,  weighing  51  to  100  grams  per  squsre  meten 

Spntn , 

Germany 

Beldam 

Franoe 

UnitiHl  Kingdom. 

Portugal , 

TotaL , 

WECAmULAnOK. 

Paper  to  rolla.  all  sorts,  welfAilng  not  over  20  grams  per  sqnare  meter. 
Pi^ier  In  rolls,  all  sorts,  welching  21  to  40  grams  p«r  square  moter.... 
Paper  In  rolls,  all  sorts,  weighing  41  to  60  grams  per  square  meter. . . . 
Paper  to  roUa,  all  sorts,  weighing  61  to  100  grams  per  square  motor.. . 

Grand  total , 


Quantity. 


Pomitft. 

8,402 

22,057 

1,102 

176 

217 


82,044 


82.844 
20,243 

fi05 
^8.10 

877 
10,200 


66»088 


18.261 

16,608 

2,r27 

C,290 

11.0^2 


68,048 


10.890 
2,8a5 

ou-i 

1,014 
67 
82 


15,300 


82.944 

66,068 
53,U48 
15,300 


167,479 


ValuOL 


I1.256 

8,898 

168 


4,874 


%879 

1.790 

45 


907 


5^868 


788 


148 
604 

601 


2,879 


919 

258 

88 

90 
5 

8 


L362 


4,874 
5,»i8 
2.879 
1,362 


14,978 


Tunis. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  TEAR  1905. 


Imported  f  rom— 


Prtoting 

France..... 

AlinTla «.... 

Unltfd  Kingdom. 
Austria-Hungary. 

B«*lgium 

Italy 

Oarmany 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

885,103 

828,060 

l,(wg 

125 

234 

18 

13.426 

808 

85,0i>8 

ri04 

24.328 

1,286 

8,355 

103 

054,493 


Valoa 


80,404 


EXPORTS  (GENERAL).  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 

Exported  to— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

OeDnlose: 

Franea 

Poufida. 
57,600 

81,188 
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EOTFT. 
TORTS  (SPECIAL).  CALENDAR  YEAR  1907. 


Imported  from— 


Qaantity. 


FilnttiiK  and  writing  paper: 

Ualted  KiDgdora 

British  poaMsBiona  in  Far  East. 

Oennany 

America 

Austria- Hungary 

Belgium 

France  and  Algeria 

Greece 

Italy - 

Turkey 

Ottutf  countries 


Total. 


Pounit, 


Hois.— Mo  quantities  stated. 


▼ataM. 


tI90,777 
M 

Nff  WAV 

184,668 
4^478 

S7,aw 

1« 


94 
I8.0M 


£47,  m 


TIMBER  RESOURCES  AND  WATER  POWERS  OF 

CANADA. 


MEMOKAHDUM  OV  COMMITTERS  VISIT  TO   CAVADA,  VOVEM- 

BEB,  1908. 

On  Saturday,  November  21,  1908,  the  committee  visited  some  of 
the  holdings  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company  near  its 
Johnsonbui^  plant  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  method  of  cutting 
followed  and  of  conservation,  as  had  been  testified  to  by  its  superin- 
tendent of  forestry  the  day  before.  Severed  small  trees  were  cut  to 
ascertain  their  age,  and  special  attention  was  ^ven  to  their  plan  of 
cutting  only  the  mature  timber,  and  leaving  the  young  standing  to 
replenish  and  furnish  a  continuous  standing  CTowth. 

From  Johnsonburg  the  committee  proceeded  to  Toronto,  Ontario, 
which  it  reached  on  Sunday,  November  22.  Aided  by  Consul  R.  S. 
Chilton,  jr.,  who  rendered  valuable  service  in  introducing  prominent 
Canadian  individuals  and  officials  to  the  members  and  who  was  in 
constant  attendance  upon  all  occasions,  the  committee  held  a  number 
of  conferences.  Among  those  interviewed  were  Mr.  G.  A.  Howell, 
broker  in  Dulp  wood ;  i&.  J.  L.  Englehart,  chairman  of  the  Temiskam- 
ing  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  Commission;  Sir  James  Whit- 
ney, premier  of  Ontario;  Hon.  F.  Cochrane,  minister  of  lands,  forests, 
and  mines;  Hon.  Aubrey  White,  deputy  minister  of  lands,  forests,  ana 
mines;  Prof.  B.  E.  Femow,  dean  of  forestry,  University  of  Toronto; 
William  Banks,  jr..  city  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe. 

From  these  gentlemen,  who  were  courteous  and  cordial,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  information  was  obtained.  A  number  of  valuable 
government  documents  and  maps  were  presented  to  the  committee. 

On  November  24,  1908,  the  committee  went  360  miles  north  of 
Toronto  to  Englehart,  New  Ontario,  the  present  regular  terminus  of 
the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway.  Along  this  railroad 
for  a  distance  of  a  himdred  miles  spruce  is  the  prevailing  timber. 
Care  is  taken  by  the  government  and  V^  the  railroad  to  prevent  fires, 
and  yet  on  the  trip  from  North  Bay  to  Englehart  it  was  seen  at  various 
places  that  fire  had  devastated  some  of  the  forests. 

At  Englehart  the  committee  walked  for  several  miles  through 
the  forests,  which  are  being  worked  for  saw  timber  and  pulp  wood 
and  being  cleared  for  farming.  Besides  spruce,  cedar,  balsam,  birch, 
and  jack  pine  were  seen.  The  effects  of  fire  were  visible  every- 
where. It  yas  ascertained  that  pulp  wood  has  been  selling  in  1908 
for  S3.50  to  $3.75  per  cord.    In  1907  the  price  was  $5  to  $7. 

The  following  day,  the  25th  of  November,  a  drive  on  nmners  was 
taken  to  inspect  the  timber  in  the  outlyinj;  country. 

On  November  26  the  committee  reached  Ottawa,  where  confer- 
ences were  held  with  Deputy  Consul  H.  M.  Sanford;  Hon.  R.  H. 
Campbell,  superintendent  of  forestry,  department  of  the  interior; 
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Hon.  James  White,  geographer,  department  of  the  interior;  Hon, 
A.  P.  Low,  director  of  the  geological  survey;  Prof.  John  Macoun, 
botanist,  of  the  geological  survey;  J.  R.  Booth,  paper  manufacturer; 
Hon.  R.  E.  Young,  superintendent  of  railway  and  swamp  lands; 
William  Pearce^  explorer. 

The  paper  mill  of  J.  R.  Booth  was  also  visited. 

As  in  Toronto,  the  committee  was  shown  every  respect  and  courtesy, 
and  received  considerable  information,  oral  and  prmted. 

From  the  interviews  held  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
forests  of  Canada,  which  subject  was  made  the  special  point  of 
inquiry  by  the  committee,  may  be  drawn.  The  opinions  and  judg- 
ments, which  were  expressed  in  informal  conversation,  are  those 
of  individuals  conceded  to  be  authorities,  and  the  following  is  a 
r6sum6  or  potpourri  of  those  opinions: 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  concerning  the  forests 
of  Canada  as  a  whole,  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  territory  which 
has  never  been  explored,  especially  in  the  north.  In  the  Province 
of  Ontario  three-fifths  has  not  been  surveyed. '  In  1900  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  in  that  Province  300,000,000  cords  of  market- 
able spruce.  It  was  expressed  by  one  nrominent  official  that  this 
amount  has  not  diminished  and  that  the  ^^ures  are  an  underestimate. 
Another  estimate  was  that  in  northern  Ontario  alone  there  is  now 
276,000,000  to  300,000,000  cords  of  timber  of  4  inches  and  over.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  the  country  of  northern  Ontario 
is  largely  muskeg,  which  grows  little  but  black  spruce,  generally  con- 
sidered worthless,  one  cutting  ending  what  value  there  is  for  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  jrears.  Ontario,  it  is  beUeved,  will  never 
be  the  best  pulp- wood  territory.  Quebec  is  the  stronghold,  where 
large  quantities  of  white  spruce  exist.  In  1904,  400,000  to  500,000 
cords  of  wood  were  exported.  Even  with  such  an  amount  leaving 
the  country,  some  beheve  that  the  supply  is  inexhaustible,  while 
others  urge  that  all  estimates  of  timber  are  much  too  high. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
the  tendency  is  for  the  timber  not  to  be  confined  to  the  river  valleys, 
it  being  found  in  soUd  sections.  This  is  in  contradistinction  to  the 
west  and  north,  where,  so  far  as  explorations  have  been  made,  the 
large  timber  skirts  along  the  streams  to  the  width  of  a  mile  or  two, 
when  the  muskeg  comes  in  to  fill  up  the  intervening  country. 

Of  the  country  east  of  Hudson  JBay  there  seems  to  be  Uttle  doubt- 
that  the  upper  third  is  treeless. 

Lai^e  areas  of  northwest  Canada  have  been  burned.  An  estimate 
that  60  per  cent  of  that  territory  has  sufl'ered  from  fire  was  given. 
The  Indians  burned  the  forests  in  order  to  allow  a  new  growth 
which  provides  feeding  for  wild  animals.  In  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
katchewan there  is  good  timber  in  sections.  One  strip  in  the  latter 
Province  runs  north  400  miles.  Between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  James 
Bay  large  spruce  (as  large  as  3  feet)  is  found  along  tne  rivers.  Be- 
tween the  rivers  lie  muskeg  regions,  which  produce  only  black  spruce. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  meager  growth  on  the  muskegs  is 
due  to  the  cold  and  wet  condition  of  the  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  forming  them.  The  opinion  is  that  draining  this  territory 
would  only  cause  it  to  bum  all  the  more  readily  upon  becoming  dry. 

On  the  Peace  and  Athabasca  rivers  there  is  fine  spruce.  Thirty 
years  ago  one  renowned  explorer  saw  black  spruce  3  feet  in  diameter. 
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This  obsenration  is  vouched  for  by  later  explorations.  Black  spruce 
grows  larger  as  one  goes  west  and  north,  as  also  does  balsam;^  poplar, 
and  aspen.  In  the  country  drained  bjr  the  Athabasca  River  the 
larger  percentage  of  the  land  is  more  suitable  for  timber  than  any- 
thing else.  Twenty  to  30  per  cent  of  the  territory  is  muskeg. 
Among  the  lumber  companies  of  the  northwest  are  the  Burroughs 
mill  in  Manitoba,  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  200,000  feet,  and 
the  Prince  Albert  Company  in  Saskatchewan  with  a  dailv  capacity 
of  300,000  feet.  In  the  western  provinces,  spruce,  as  well  as  aspen 
and  balsam,  has  been  cut  for  thirtv  years. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  RocKy  Mountains  there  is  a  strip  30 
miles  wide  running  400  miles  north  of  the  international  boundary, 
of  which  50  per  cent  of  the  timber  is  poplar  and  jack  pme,  the 
rest  spruce.  All  is  claimed  to  be  accessible  and  could  be  made  a 
perpetual  supply. 

In  Alberta  there  are  solid  forests  of  large  aspen.  This  section  is 
called  the  home  of  the  aspen. 

There  is  no  white  or  red  pine  north  of  the  divide.  ^ 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  6,000,000  acres  of  Pacific  coast  timber, 
and  in  British  Columbia  15,000,000  acres  of  forest  land.  Fir  exists 
in  large  quantities.  It  was  stated  that  there  is  more  fir  than  spruce  in 
Canaaa. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  spuce  in  the  country,  this  statement 
was  made:  If  fires  have  not  destroyed  the  timber  to  an  extent  where 
reproduction  is  not  set  back  centunes,  with  the  present  policy  of  pro- 
tection, the  extent  of  forest  area  is  sufficient  to  lumish  the  supply  for 
ground  wood. 

The  one  chief  means  of  preserving  the  forests  was  declared  to  be  to 

Srevent  fires.  XJpon  timber  lands  imder  license  in  Ontario  there  is 
re  protection.  The  government  bears  half  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing fire  rangers.  On  freehold  lands  there  is  no  protection.  In  the 
northwest  country  aroimd  the  Athabasca  River  the  government 
employs  rangers. 

Some  Uttle  attempt  is  being  made  at  reforestation.  In  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  farmers  are  planting  trees.  The  govern- 
ment has  a  regular  nm^ery  station  at  Indian  Head  and  farmers  are 
suppUed  with  stock  free  of  charge.  The  kinds  used  are  the  box  elder, 
or  Manitoba  maple,  and  cottonwood  seedlings,  which  are  brought 
from  North  Dakota.  During  the  last  three  years  100,000  small  trees 
were  imported  from  Germany  by  the  Agricultural  College  in  Ontario 
at  a  total  cost,  including  freight,  of  $80. 

MEKOaAHDUX  COHGESEINO  AGE  AND  SIZE  OF  TREES  AT  E  IGISHABT,  HOBTH- 

EEN  OHTAEIO. 

Nine-inch  spruce,  80  y^ears,  in  mixed  forest;  8-inch  spruce,  70 
years,  in  mixed  forest;  7-inch  spruce,  51  years,  on  good  clay  land; 
10-inch  spruce,  110  years,  on  good  clay  land;  7-inch  spruce,  44 
years,  on  good  clay  land;  Clinch  spruce,  34  years,  on  good  clay  land; 
8-inch  spruce,  49  years,  on  good  clay  land;  12-inch  spruce,  78  years, 
on  good  clay  land;  8-inch  spruce,  42  years,  on  good  clajr  land. 

The  following  measurements  were  made  on  land  which  had  been 
burned  over  and  upon  which  second  growth  of  spruce  had  come 
up  thick:  Five-inch,  32  years;  6-inch,  33  years;  4-inch,  35  years; 
^inch,  34  years;  2i-inch,  31  years;  2-inch,  22  years. 
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The  following  papers,  letters,  statistics,  and  information  wen 
obtained  on  the  visit  of  the  committee  to  Canada,  or  were  furnished 
later  upon  request: 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  CANADA'S  TIMBEB  WEALTH. 

[A  Preliminary  Stady,  B.  E.  Femow.} 

The  vast  territory  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  over  3,500,000  square  milea, 
covers  an  area  larger  than  the  United  States  and  not  less  than  the  whole  of  Europe, 
extending  over  20  d^rees  of  latitude  from  the  forty-ninth  degree,  that  of  Rome,  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  through  85  degrees  of  longitude,  over  3,000  miles  across  the  continent 
along  the  boundary  line.  With  only  about  6,000,000  inhabitants,  more  than  five-sixths 
living  in  the  eastern  provinces,  it  is  natural  that  large  areas  remain  still  entirely  unex- 
plored, and  other  areas  are  still  so  little  known  that  it  would  appear  hazardous  to  venture 
very  definite  statements  as  to  the  timber  resources  of  this  large  territory.  If  the  writer 
nevertheless  attempts  this  task  after  only  a  brief  vear  of  occupation  with  the  subject 
and  a  few  hasty  reconnaissances,  he  does  so  with  the  full  realization  that  the  details  of 
his  conclusions  may  have  to  be  modified  on  closer  acquaintance.  He  has,  of  course, 
utilized  what  information  is  available,  which  is  veiy  scantv  and  often  tinged  by 
patriotic  tendencies  to  magnify,  but  he  relies  largely  on  a  study  of  the  geological  and 
climatic  conditions  which  are  either  of  record  or  can  be  readily  conjectured,  and 
which  predicate  forest  types  and  forest  conditions. 

Comparing  Canada  with  the  United  States  in  their  forest  conditions  two  facts  at 
once  impress  themselves,  namely,  Uie  greater  variety  of  forest  tvpes  and  the  greater 
extent  of  continuous  valuable  timber  areas  in  the  latter.  No  such  thing  as  the  exten- 
sive southern  pineries,  in  which  almost  every  acre  contains  merchantable  material,  ie 
to  be  found  in  Canada,  and  no  such  variety  of  species  of  value  is  to  be  found  as  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  offer. 

Everything  is  simpler  in  Canada,  as  its  geology  and  topography  and  its  entirely 
northern  climate  would  lead  one  to  expect,  and  her  limited  areas  of  merchantable 
saw  material  are  distributed  through  a  large  area  of  inferior  growth;  the  commercial 
timber  occurs  mainly  in  ''patches.^'  And  we  may  say  at  once,  that  while  perhaps  a 
lai);er  area  than  of  the  States  exhibits  woodland  conditions,  the  commercial  timber 
area,  actual  and  potential,  is  decidedly  smaller. 

Floristically,  we  may  differentiate,  as  in  ^e  States,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  forest, 
but  while  in  the  States  the  prairie  and  plains  country  separates  these  two  types  effectu- 
ally, in  Canada  the  forestless  country  extends  only  300  miles  from  the  boundary  north, 
with  a  base  of  800  miles  at  the  boundary,  narrowed  to  400  miles  in  its  northern  limit, 
and  the  Atlantic  forest  extends  beyond  about  the  fiftv-second  decree  across  the  conti- 
nent to  the  Rockv  Mountains  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  beyond  int  o 
Alaska.  Indeed,  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  a  limited  area  the  boundaries  of 
the  eastern  Pinus  divaricata  and  the  western  PiniLS  contorta  murrayana  overlap  and 
other  species  of  the  two  floras  associate  here  over  considerable  areas. 

Toward  the  north  the  number  of  species  as  well  as  individual  development  is  more 
or  less  graduall V  reduced,  and  finally,  another  treeless  or  forestless  area  is  reached,  the 
"barrens"  or  "tundra;"  the  northern  limit  of  trees  being  described  by  a  sinuous  line 
from  Fort  Churchill  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  on  the  Ungava  side  of 
Hudsons  Day  by  a  line  nmning  close  to  the  fifty-eielith  degree  from  Nastapoka 
River  to  nearly  the  south  shore  of  Ungava  Bay  and  along  the  treeless  coast  of  Labrar 
dor. 

Forest  flora. — A  census  of  the  tree  species  of  Canada  develops  in  all  precisely  150 
species  and  varieties  as  now  recognizea,  of  arborescent  form,  of  which  32  are  coniferiL 
namely,  10  pines,  5  spruces,  4  firs,  3  each  hemlocks  and  larches,  2  each  juniper  and 
cedar,  and  each  yellow  cedar,  red  fir,  and  yew.  Twenty  of  these  conifers  belong  to 
the  Pacific  flora,  while  of  the  broad-leaf  type  only  25  of  the  118  are  found  there.  All 
of  the  species,  except  a  few  minor  ones,  are  also  found  in  the  United  States. 

Altogether,  coniferous  growth  is  prevalent,  even  in  the  Atlantic  forest,  most  ef  the 
hardwood  species  finding  their  limits  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  eastern  provinces^ 
and  only  a  few  species  growing  northward. 

If  an  economic  point  of  view  be  applied,  taking  into  consideration  either  frequency 
of  occurrence,  hign  usefulness,  or  capacity  of  development  to  timber  size,  we  may  list 
the  following  66  species  for  the  two  geo<rraphical  rcsions;  those  once  or  twice  under- 
scored accoraing  to  their  importance,  representing  the  44  more  prominent  ones: 

Atlantic  flora. — Abies  halsamea;  Larix  americana:  Picea  canadensis;  vuarianti; 
Pinus  strobtts,  resinosa,  divaricata:  Thuya  occidentalis;  Tsuga  canadensis:  Acer  soocharum^ 
rubrum;  Betula  luteal  papyri/era;  Castanea  dentata;  Celtis  occidentalis:  Fagus 
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punieea;  Fraxinus  americanaj  pennaylvarticaf  nigra;  Gleditiia  triaoanthos:  Gymnockuhu 
eanadensU;  Hiooria  ovata,  minima^  alba,  olabra;  Juglans  dnerea,  niora;  Liriodendron 
tulimfera;  Magnolia  acuminata;  Nyssa  tuvaticti;  PuUantts  ocddenUdis;  Populta  bal^ 
wmifeta,  delUndeSj  grandidentata,  tremuloides;  Prunus  Krotina;  Quercus  alba,  priniUf 
maerocarpa,  acumxnaUi,  platanjoideSy  rubra,  veUuina,  eoccinea:  Satsqfra*  wuafras;  TUia 
americana;  Ul7nu»amer%ca7ia,/iLlva,  thomari. 

Pacific  flora. — AbUs  grandis,  amabilia,  lasioearpa;  ChamaecypariB  nootkatenna; 
Larix  occidentalis;  Pieea  engelmannif  sitckenns;  Pinua  ponderosa;  PaeudoUuga  mvcronata; 
Thuya  plicata;  Tsuga  heUrophylla;  Acer  macrophyllum;  Alnu^  oregana;  Arbutus  men* 
nuiv  Fraxinus  oregona;  Populus  trichocarpa,  angiutifolia. 

The  importance  of  the  specie  is,  to  be  sure,  an  uncertain  character.  As  timber 
producers,  on  the  west  coast  Douelas  fir  and  giant  cedar,  with  hemlock,  yellow  cedar, 
and  Sitka  spruce  and  some  fir  and  Kngelmann  spruce  are  at  present  only  serviceable. 
In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  bull  pine  and  larch  are  most  prominent.  In  the  east,  the 
finer  hard  woods  are  mostlv  cut  out,  elm.  basswood,  yellow  birch,  more  rarely  ash 
and  red  oak  are  still  plentiml,  and  paper  birch  abounds.  Of  the  conifers,  white  and 
red  pine,  with  hemlock,  are  the  main  producers.  White  spruce  and  balsam  fir  in 
large  amount  form  the  main  value  of  the  eastern  forest.  Such  species  as  Pinus  inur- 
rayana  and  Pinu8  divaricata,  Picea  mariana,  Populut  baUamifera,  and  tremuloida 
are  important,  because  they  cover  vast  areas  and  form  a  not  insignificant  source  of 
local  supply  of  wood.  Balsam  poplar  and  the  two  jack  pines  mentioned  seem  to 
develop  in  the  more  northern  field  of  distribution;  indeed  their  center  of  distribu- 
tion seems  to  be  found  in  the  upper  Mackenzie  Valley 

The  two  eastern  spruces  are  the  most  northern  species  up  to  timber  line,  and  the 
white  spruce  extends  its  field  into  the  Rocky  Mountain  flora,  while  the  lodge-pole 
pine,  covering  large  areas  of  dry  slopes,  enters  the  field  of  the  eastern  flora  in  its  exten- 
sion into  Alaska.  The  Alpine  fir  (^1.  Uuiocarpa)  and  Fatten 's  hemlock,  with  Larix 
lyalHi,  are  the  main  Alpine  trees  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Coast  Range.  Engelmann 
spruce  and  Abies  grandia  are  found  only  scattered,  but  Abies  amabilis  is  forest-forming 
in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Coast  Range,  while  Sitka  spruce  and  tideland  hemlock 
form  almost  by  themselves  the  northern  coast  forest. 

Forest  types. — ^Taking  together  into  consideration  geological  formation,  soO,  climate, 
and  floral  composition,  we  may  conveniently  divide  the  whole  wooded  area  into  4 
broad  geographical  types,  which  again  may  be  diWded  into  12  regional  types,  within 
which,  of  course,  many  local  types  may  be  recognized. 

The  Height  of  Land,  a  lowri^re  or  succession  of  ridges  rarely  over  1,500  feet  in 
height — the  watershed  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  the 
Great  Lakes — ^forms  for  the  most  part  the  northern  limit  of  the  eastern  forest,  and 
within  this  area  is  confined  the  commercial  timber  of  the  east.  The  northern  forest 
forms  the  second  type  and  extends  north  and  west  of  this  line  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  form  the  third  geographical  type,  from  which  the  coast  forest  is  differ 
vitiated  as  the  fourth  type. 

The  eastern  forest  may  be  subdivided  into  five  regional  types,  which  we  may  desig- 
nate as  the  Acadian,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  southern 
Laurentian. 

The  Acadian  type  comprises  the  maritime  provinces,  with  the  eastern  townships 
of  Quebec  south  of  the  river  added.  This  area,  being  geologically  a  continuation  of 
the  Appalachians,  the  forest  represents  the  same  type  as  the  Maine  or  northern  New 
En^and  type,  a  birch-maple-beech  hard-wood  base  with  coniferous  admixture, 
which  on  the  higher  slopes  and  plateaus  may  become  pure.  Originally  white  pine, 
at  present  white  and  red  spruce  with  balsam  fir,  form  the  valuable  part  of  the  compo- 
sition. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Valley  can  be  distinctly  divided  into  three  types.  The  penin- 
sula of  Ontario,  located  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  to  the  west  of  Lake  Ontario, 
enjoys,  on  account  of  the  lake  influence,  a  milder  climate  than  other  parts  of  eastern 
Cainada  and  besides,  being  formed  by  glacial  deposits  upon  limestone  formations, 
excels  in  fertile  soils,  able  to  support  a  rich  hard-wood  forest.  Here  we  find  an  exten- 
sion of  the  southern  hard-wood  noraof  oaks,  hickories,  tulip  tree,  ash,  and  black  walnut, 
besides  elm  and  maple,  all  in  magnificent  development  where  any  of  them  are  left, 
and  a  number  of  other  species  like  sycamore,  sasoifrafl,  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  honey 
locust,  chestnut,  which  find  their  northern  limit  here.  The  absence  of  spruce  and 
balsam  and  the  minor  occurrence  of  pine  and  hemlock  reminds  one  of  the  Ohio  for^ 
ests.  Here  is  the  garden  spot  of  Canada,  here  on  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles  lives 
half  the  ]X)pulation  of  Canada,  and  practically  all  the  commercial  timber  is  cut  away 
to  give  room  to  farms,  and  many  farms  being  even  without  wood  lots,  so  that,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  a  fuel  famine  was  experienced. 

The  middle  St.  Lawrence  Valley  includes  tiie  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  east  of  a  line 
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drawn  from  Toronto  to  Midland  on  the  Geoi^frian  Bay,  and  toward  the  north  limited 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Georgian  Bay  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  the  river  valley, 
east  of  a  line  from  Belleville  to  Amprior,  narrowing  from  a  width  of  75  miles  to  less 
than  30  miles  at  a  point  south  of  Quebec.  This  is  also  glacial  and  river  depositj  per- 
haps not  quite  so  nch  as  the  peninsula  and  certainly  different  in  climate,  the  mflu- 
ence  of  the  large  continental  area  to  the  northwest  being  felt  in  a  wider  range  of  tem- 
peratures and  lower  rainfall  and  humidity. 

It  is  still  a  hard-wood  type,  but  reduced  in  variety,  the  species  mentioned  before 
•8  findinj^  their  northern  limit  on  the  peninsula  being  ruled  out  by  the  climatic  change. 
This  region,  too,  is  nearly  cut  out  to  make  room  for  farms. 

The  lower  St.  Lawrence  Valley  from  Quebec  north  narrows  down  to  still  smaller 
width,  the  fertile  land  extending  from  6  to  20  miles  at  most  alongside  the  river.  The 
climate,  still  more  rigorous,  rules  out  again  a  number  of  species,  among  which  the 
white  oak,  burr  oak,  beech,  basswood,  and  butternut,  and  soon  also  the  hemlock 
and  red  pine  disappear.  The  characteristics  of  the  Arcadian  conifer  type  on  one  side 
and  of  the  northern  forest  on  the  other  are  more  and  more  approached. 

North  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  drift  there  extends  a  vast  area  formed  of  the 
Archean  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  period — the  Laurentian  plateau — ^the  oldest  land  of 
this  continent,  a  rocky  country,  topographically  little  diversified,  the  thin  soil  col- 
lected in  pockets  only  occasionaJly  of  sufficient  depth  and  richness  for  farm  use. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  this  '* Laurentian  Shield''  south  of  the  Height  of  Land  is 
located  the  true  commercial  forest  area  of  eastern  Canada,  a  country  fit  mainly  for 
forest  use.  If  we  take  the  white  pine  as  the  most  important  timber,  this  area  is  still 
further  confined  in  its  eastern  portion,  for  while  in  the  western  ]X)rtion  the  northern 
limit  of  this  pine  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  Height  of  Land  in  the  east  the  limit 
of  its  occurrence  is  climatically  still  further  limited  and  lies  far  south  of  the  Height, 
namely,  on  a  line  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Gatineau  to  Seven  Islanda,  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  LAwrence. 

This  is  a  country  of  lakes  and  swamps  alternating  with  low  hills  and  plateaus,  most 
variably  forested,  although  the  flora  is  limited  to  few  species.  It  would  be  difficult 
to'j)ick  the  leading  species  in  this  territory  of  approximately  150,000  square  miles 
extent.  There  is  still  a  hard-wcod  basis,  in  which  maple,  elm,  basswood,  and  paper 
birch,  with  beech,  red  oak,  yellow  birch,  ash.  balm  of  Gil^,  besides  the  ever-present 
aspen  on  burned  areas,  pla]^  a  part.  Of  the  conifers  balsam  fir  is  probably  numer- 
ically the  most  frequent,  with  white  spruce  a  close  second,  and  in  the  swamps  the 
almost  useless  black  spruce  is  prominent,  with  the  more  valuable  white  cedar  and 
tamarack,  according  to  the  character  of  the  swamp.  White  pine  and  hemlock,  the 
two  most  valuable  species,  and  the  red  pine  occur  much  more  localized,  mainly  alonff 
the  waters  and  on  tne  better-drained  sandy  hills.  A  century  of  logging  has  removed 
the  accessible  pine  very  nearly,  and,  while  it  is  impossible  to  make  even  a  guess  of 
the  amount  still  standing,  the  fact  that  hemlock  is  cut  in  ever  increasing  amounts 
sheds  light  on  the  situation.  The  Ontario  portion  of  this  area  has  always  bee^  reputed 
to  be  better  stocked  with  this  class  of  timber  than  the  Quebec  portion.    Yet  the 

S>vemment  officials,  claiming  on  the  unlicensed  territory — ^which,  by  the  way,  in 
ntario  comprises  still  140,0(X)  square  miles — 10  to  12  billion  feet  of  standing  white 
pine  (or  one-third  of  the  annual  consumption  of  coniferous  material  in  the  United 
States),  seem  to  think  this  is  a  large  amount. 

Those  who  realize  that  the  commercially  available  and  accessible  saw  timber  is  near 
exhaustion  point  to  the  enormous  amount  of  pulp- wood  material  as  the  value  for  the 
future.  There  are  undoubtedlv  large  and,  for  the  present,  unmeasured  amounts, 
but  it  should  also  be  realized  that  a  large  portion  of  this,  perhaps  more  than  50  per 
cent,  is  balsam  fir,  which,  although  according  to  the  writer's  contention  superior  to 
spruce  for  pulp,  is  not  advantageously  floated,  and  since  the  rivers  are  the  only  means 
for  getting  it  out  at  present  and  probably  for  a  long  time  to  come,  it  will  remain  unavail- 
able until  other  values  invite  railroad  development. 

The  cut-over  lands  are  treated  no  better  or  worse  than  in  the  States.  Fire  sooner 
or  later  ravages  them,  and  on  the  thin  siliceous  Boil  destroys  not  only  the  young  growth 
but  the  mold ;  the  waters  soon  wash  the  poil  and  the  bare  rock  comes  to  view.  Thou- 
sands of  square  miles  have  been  and  are  being  burned  over  repeatedly,  and  while  the 
aspen  and  the  banksian  pine  struggle  to  keep  the  forest  cover  the  value  is  gone. 
The  characteristic  attitude  of  the  authorities  to  this  spoliation  policy  is  exhibited  in 
the  declaration  of  a  high  official  in  charge  of  timber  lands  that  the  extensive  fires  of 
the  last  season  did  not  do  much  damage  since  they  occurred  mostly  on  cut-over  lands. 

Beyond  the  Height  of  Land  the  northern  or  subarctic  forest  begins.  Although 
white  and  red  pine  are  Ftill  found  overlapping  along  the  upper  river  counes,  and 
although  aspen,  balsam  poplar,  and  paper  oirch  are  frequent  accompaniments  and 
sometimes  sole  occupants  of  the  soil,  the  general  type  may  be  described  as  spruce 
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forest,  tJie  white  and  black  spruce  being  by  far  the  predominant  species.  While  the 
eastern  portion  of  this  region  lies  on  the  old  granite  rocks,  its  western  extension  lies 
on  limestone  formation.  With  a  climate  still  more  rigorous  than  in  the  last-described 
region  and  wi^  still  less  topographical  differentiation,  it  stands  to  reason  that  on  this 
northern  slope  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau  not  only  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  species 
to  eight — besides  those  just  mentioned  only  the  banksian  pine,  balsam  fir,  and  the 
tamarack  take  part  in  its  composition — ^but  reduction  in  development  of  individuals 
and  o{  the  whole  forest  is  experienced. 

This  vast  territory,  comprising  about  1,500,000  square  miles,  has  for  the  most 
part  been  only  superficially  explored,  and  the  explorations  have  followed  mostly 
the  river  courses.  Recently  a  compilation  of  the  meager  reports  on  timber  condi- 
tions by  the  explorers,  from  Heame  (1770)  to  Tyrell  (1898),  has  been  made  and  the 
results  as  far  as  practicable  have  been  mapped.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  E. 
Young,  superintendent  of  railway  branch,  aepartment  of  interior,  Ottawa,  for  a  copy 
of  this  unpublished  report  and  the  accompanying  map  in  anticipation  of  its  issue,  so 
that  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  are  the  nrst  to  secure  an  insight  into  the  conditions 
of  this  vast  domain.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  print  in  full  the  interesting  report, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  difiScult  to  dispose  of  such  a  large  region  in  a  few  words, 
for  variations  of  the  type  with  change  of  soil,  topography,  and  climate  must  after  all 
produce  considerable  variety  over  the  vast  area.  Only  impressions  left  from  reading 
the  report  may  be  eiven.  In  regjard  to  the  map.  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
explorations  followed  mostly  the  river  courses,  ana  hence  the  indicated  areas  should 
be  conceived  only  as  locations  not  extent  of  forest  areas. 

It  is  a  plateau  region  or  rolling  plain  dotted  with  thousands  of  lakes,  large  and 
small,  and  swamps  or  mossy  muskegs  in  the  shallow  valleys,  with  only  here  and  there 
better  drained  sandy  or  rock  areas.  Temperature  conditions  are  of  greatest  impor- 
tance here  and  it  is  likely— this  only  a  suggestion  by  the  writer — that  different  expo- 
sures as  well  as  soil  depth  account  for  the  observed  striking  local  differences  of  devel- 
opment. The  different  species  occupy  different  localities,  although  the  spruces  are 
perhaps  nearest  to  being  ubiquitous.  The  black  spruce  occupies  the  boc:^  ground 
until  farther  north  it,  too,  prefers  the  drier  situations,  and  joins  the  wnite  spruce 
to  the  very  limit  of  tree  growth.  Balsam  fir  is  not  common,  and  with  the  tamarack 
at  its  northern  limit  leaves  the  muskeg  borders  and  swamps  for  drier  ground.  It  is 
the  first  species  to  disappear  from  the  composition  in  going  northward.  The  banksian 
pine  seems  to  be  the  tree  to  the  manner  bom,  for  it  is  the  tree  of  the  rocky  and  sandy 
situations  and  yet  becomes  of  better  size  in  its  northwestern  extension  than  it  is 
known  to  attain  in  its  more  southern  range  trees  over  100  feet  high  and  12  to  20  inches 
in  diameter  having  been  observed  along  the  Beaver,  English,  Athabasca,  and  Clear- 
water rivers  between  latitude  53^  and  58°.  It,  too,  gives  out  in  the  nort.hern  exten- 
sion of  this  belt.  The  balsam  poplar  and  the  aspen,  which  latter  occupy  almost 
exclusively  a  Wide  belt  around  the  prairie  region,  are  both  an  accompaniment  of 
the  more  northern  conifer  forest.  Both  of  them  also  improve  in  habit  in  their  northern 
field.  The  aspen  in  the  Riding  and  Porcupine  mountains  and  westward  to  Prince 
Albert  and  Edmonton  becomes  a  fine  tree  of  50  to  100  feet  in  height,  with  diameters 
up  to  18  inches,  and  is  considered  an  indicator  of  good  soil.  The  balsam  poplar,  too, 
reaches  its  greatest  perfection  on  the  Athabasca,  Slave,  Peace,  and  especially  the 
Lower  Liard  rivers.  Perhaps  because  they  are  allowed  here  to  occupy  the  better  soils 
their  development  is  improved,  or  else,  as  anah^gous  observations  in  the  alpine  region 
of  Colorado  lead  the  writer  to  think,  at  least  aspen  and  banksian  pine  find  tneir  center 
of  distribution  in  this  northern  climate.  Paper  birch  is  not  plentiful,  and  irregularly 
distributed,  but  has  a  wide  range.  An  interesting  island  of  this  species  in  nearly 
pure  stand  occiu?  near  the  headwaters  of  McLeod  and  Athabasca  rivers,  after  an 
almost  total  absence  of  the  species  in  the  more.eastem  districts. 

Refparding  the  diameter  developments  noted  on  the  map,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  uie  observers  were  not  in  most  cases  timber  lookers  and  naturally  noted  tne  striking 
things,  the  giants  relatively  speaking,  leaving  us  open  to  doubt  as  to  what  the  gen- 
erality of  condition  might  be.  There  are,  as  a  rule,  no  descriptions  given  which  may 
allow  surmises  as  to  the  commercial  character  of  the  timber,  nor  how  far  the  conditions 
observed  from  the  canoe  may  be  surmised  to  exist  beyond  the  vision  of  the  observer. 
The  probability  is  that  the  sheltered  river  valleys  exhibit  the  best  development,  and 
the  plateau-like  watersheds,  except  in  the  southwestern  sections  with  its  milder  climate 
like  the  Peace  and  Liard  river  basins,  are  usually  without  forest  growth  of  value. 

At  any  rate,  looking  at  the  economic  value  of  these  northern  woodlands,  everybody 
must  agree  that  their  timber,  although  of  inferior  character,  is  of  utmost  value  for  home 
use  by  the  prospective  settler  and  miner,  and  of  no  commercial  value  to  our  eastern 
civilization,  especially  as  the  direction  of  down  grades  is  in  another  direction.  That 
vast  areas,  probably  50  per  cent,  are  destroyed  by  fire  and  are  annually  burned  over 
must  be  considered  an  incalculable  loss  for  the  future. 
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If  an  attempt  were  made  to  further  differentiate  this  northern  forert,  we  misrht 
Tecoo:nize  a  northern  and  southern  eection,  the  limit  between  the  two  bein^  formed 
by  tne  northern  limit  of  the  babam  fir,  which  roin(*ided  for  most  of  its  trend  clnnely 
with  the  divvtion  line  of  the  "Dudsonian"  and  "Canadian"  life  zone  lately  estab> 
lished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Biolnirical  Sur^'ey.<l  South  of  this  line  we  may 
assume,  and  we  know  in  part,  that  a  better  development  of  forest  ^row  th  is  found  more 
frequently  than  in  the  northern  section  in  which  the  balsam  fir  is  absent  and  balsam 
poplar  and  banksian  pine  are  rare. 

As  the  foothills  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  are  reached  by  this  northern  forest,  beyond 
the  52^  it  still  continues  northwestward  into  Alat^ka  and  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean.  There  is,  however,  a  change  in  the  composition — 
two  western  species  relieving  two  e&«Cern.  The  balsam  fir  is  supplanted  by  Abi€$ 
Uuiocmpa  and  the  banksian  pine  by  Pinvs  amtorta  murrayana. 

These  latter  also  mingle  m  a  narrow  limited  area  southward,  and  the  white  spruce 
and  American  larch  also  invade  the  Rocky  Mountain  flora,  while  even  the  Douglas  Or 
from  the  west  descends  the  eastern  slopes  for  some  30  to  50  miles,  joining  the  eastern 
flura. 

These  Pacific  forest  may  regionally  and,  in  part,  florally  be  divided  into  four  types, 
and  topographicallv  at  least  six  types  can  be  differentiated,  namely,  the  northern  and 
southern  Rocky  Mountain  type,  the  northern  and  southern  coast  type,  and  within 
each  of  these  the  wet  and  dry  slopes  and  the  alpine  tvpe. 

Temperature  conditions  divide  the  British  Columbia  forest  into  the  two  northern 
and  SOL  them  and  the  alpine  types.  Humidity  is  the  determining  factor  for  the  dry 
and  wet  types  in  ea(  h  of  these,  and  humidity,  of  course,  is  predicted  by  topography. 

The  topography  here  being  extremely  diversified,  changes  in  composition  and 
development  are  as  diversifiea.  West  slopes  and  valleys  opening  to  the  west  under 
the  influence  of  the  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  humid.  East  slopes  and  valleys 
withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  these  winds  are  dry  to  arid.  An  arid  interior  plateau 
similar  to  that  east  of  the  Sierras  in  the  States  divides  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper 
from  the  coast  ranges. 

The  southern  Rocky  Mountain  type  is  an  extension  of  a  southern  flora,  with  the 
bull  pine  (Pinus  ponderoia),  the  silver  pine  (Pini/«  monticola),  Engelmann  spruce,  and 
western  larch  as  representative  timber  trees,  with  Douglas  fir,  cedar,  heuilock,  and 
lodgepole  pine  in  minor  occurrence,  to  which  the  esFtern  white  spruce  may  be  added. 
This  type  varying  somewhat  in  composition  and  development  extends  to  nearly  53^ 
latitude,  then  to  change  into  a  t\  p3  of  simpler  composition  in  which  the  lod<;epole 
pine  plays  a  prominent  part,  covering  the  dry  slopes  and  plateaus  northward  as  far 
as  they  are  wooded.  Larix  lyalli,  Pinus albicaulis,9.nd  Abies Umocarpa  are  the  species 
of  the  alpine  zone,  above  4,000  to  5,000  feet  up  timber  line,  which  is  found  at 
7,000  to  7,500. 

West  of  the  Coast  Range,  the  celebrated  coast  forest,  also  an  extension  of  a  more 
southern  flora,  is  found  in  a  belt  running  for  200  miles  north,  and  rarely  broader  than  50 
miles  at  most  from  the  shore,  except  at  the  southern  boundary,  where  it  reaches  150 
miles  inland,  crossing  the  Canadian  Pacific  a  few  miles  east  of  Yale.  The  lan;e  island 
of  Vancouver  is  for  the  most  part  wooded  in  a  similar  manner.  Here  the  Douglas  fir  in 
magnificent  development  with  the  hemlock  and  giant  cedar  are  the  main  timber  trees, 
Abies  grovdis,  Picea  silchensifff  and  Chamaecyparis  nootkatensis  adding  locally  to  the 
values.  The  fine  timber,  with  diameters  sometimes  up  to  12  feet  and  300  feet  in  height, 
is,  to  be  sure,  not  to  be  found  in  a  continuous  body,  but  according  to  topography 
varies  with  timber  of  poorer  development.  Generally  speaking  the  bottoms,  bencne?, 
and  gentler  slopes  exhibit  the  heavy  timber  up  to  altitudes  varying  between  1,500 
and  2,500  feet.  Above  this  elevatioQ  there  is  found  in  some  parts  for  another  1,000 
feet  or  so  another  type,  still  of  commercial  value,  mainly  of  Abies  amabilis.  Above 
the  3,500-foot  level  only  the  scrubby  or  stunted  growth  of  the  Alpine  type  is  found. 

Along  the  coast  and  on  the  islands  north  to  Portland  Canal  the  northern  coast  forest 
changes  in  composition  to  the  simpler  hemlock-spruce  type,  which  continues  all  the 
wav  along  the  Alaskan  shore  to  Cooks  Inlet.  It  is  mainly  composed  of  hemlock, 
Sitka  spruce,  and  yellow  cedar,  occasionally  where  the  soil  depth  is  favorable  develop- 
in?  to  good  size,  although  mostly  branchy  and  reallv  much  ot  it  of  inferior  quality. 

The  Coast  Range  being  a  series  of  low,  broken  hills  rather  than  a  continuous  range, 
this  type  continues  into  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
coist. 

Timber  areas  and  standing  timber, — Actual  knowledge  regarding  commercial  timber 
areas  is  scanty  and  the  scattered  knowledt^  has  not  been  systematically  collected. 
We  have  to  rely  on  very  much  generalized  estimates, 
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Of  the  vast  territory  of  British  Columbia,  estimated  at  370,000  sauare  miles,  not  more 
than  30,000,000  acres,  or  12  per  cent,  is  by  well-informed  land  looKers  considered  mer- 
chantable, according  to  present  standards,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  under  any  change 
of  standards  the  acreage  of  actual  and  potential  commercial  forest  could  be  increased 
beyond  50,000,000  acres.  At  present,  to  be  sure,  the  lowest  standard  at  the  coast  mills 
is,  as  a  rule,  14  inches  in  32-foot  logs,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  trees  under  26  inches  d.  b.  h.  are 
cut.  Of  such  timber,  now  pretty  nearly  all  located  by  timber  licensen,  not  more  than 
6,000,000  acres  are  supposea  to  exist,  which  may  be  swelled  to  15,000,000  of  commer* 
cial  character  when  standards  are  lowered,  and  both  the  northern  extension  and  tim- 
ber of  hiprher  altitudes  are  added,  which  at  15,000  feet  average  may  indicate  a  stand 
of  over  225,000,000,000  feet. 

In  the  mountain  mills  the  average  log  sawed  at  the  mill  is  12  inches.  Of  this  de- 
scription some  15,000,000  acres  may  be  found  in  the  southern  Rocky  Mountain  type, 
which,  figured  at  5,000  feet,  gives  another  75,000,000,000  feet,  or  altogether  for  the 
western  Canadian  forest  300,000,000,000  feet.  One  might  easily  double  these  esti- 
mates without  finding  the  supply  inexhaustible.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
rid  of  this  valuable  limited  asset  of  the  Province.  The  government  has  disposed  of 
at  lea^t  two-thirds  of  the  coast  timber  and  of  one-half  of  the  mountain  timber,  and  only 
6,000,000  acres,  believed  to  be  good  timber,  are  not  disposed  of. 

The  mill  capacity  so  far  established  is,  to  be  sure,  still  small,  hardlv  1,000.000  feet, 
the  value  of  the  log  products  of  the  province  being  by  the  census  oi  1905  placed  at 
111,000,000. 

Fires,  as  everywhere,  have  made  great  havoc,  especially  in  the  mountain  timber. 
While  on  the  western  humid  slopes  in  the  heavy  timber  fires  do  not  do  much  damage, 
the  drier  mountain  country  has  suffered  severely,  not  only  along  the  line  of  travel, 
but  wherever  prospecting  could  be  facilitated  by  the  destruction  of  the  forest  cover. 
The  northeastern  section,  but  little  explored,  is  probably  without  timber  of  other  than 
local  interest. 

Of  the  northern  forest,  so  far  as  known,  not  much  of  commercial  value,  especially 
for  sawmill  use,  except  for  local  consumption,  may  be  expected.  Those  who  figure 
on  pulp- wood  values  will  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  for  sucn  use  too  qualitative  devel- 
opment as  well  as  quantity  per  acre  in  accessible  situations  are  re(|uired,  and  that  these 
conditions  are  mostly  not  met  here.  Not  only  the  distance  from  centers  of  consump- 
tion is  inimical,  but  the  fact  that  river  transportation  is  for  the  most  part  impracti- 
cable— ^the  rivers  running  mostly  in  the  wrong  direction  and  their  use  being  otherwise 
beset  with  ditticulties.  * 

The  southern  I^ureutian  forest  is  destined  to  be  the  permanent  forest  reserve  of 
the  eastern  civilization,  for  most  of  it  is  not  fit  for  other  use.  Agricultural  lands  do 
not  abound,  but  pasturage  could  probably  be  established  over  wider  areas  and  the 
writer  expects  eventually  a  large  cattle  industry  to  be  developed  on  the  better  soils 
now  occupied  nearly  exclusively  by  hard  woods. 

As  iuti mated  before,  soil  conditions  vary  considerably  and  hence  local  forest  types 
vary  from  the  almost  pure  hardwood  growth  in  which  birch,  maple,  elm,  and  basswood 
are  prominent  with  black  ash,  little  red  oak,  and  beech  of  more  local  distribution, 
to  pure  coniferous  forest  of  pines,  or  black  spruce  in  the  swamps.  The  good  saw 
timber  is  so  irregular  in  its  distribution  that  one  can  travel  hundreds  of  miles  without 
fleeing  any  of  it.  Banksian  pine  occupies  long  stretches.  It  is  the  "fire  pine."  being 
serotinous  and  opening  its  cones  preferably  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  forest 
fires.  While  this  pine  is  useful  enouch  for  mine  props,  railroad  tics,  and  fuel,  it  ran'ly 
reaches  saw-timber  si/e.  Outside  of  spruce  and  balsam  fir,  the  white  pine,  red  pine, 
and  hemlock  are  the  commercial  trees,  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  white  pine 
circumscribes  this  area  of  150,000  square  miles,  or,  say,  100,000,000  acres.  Little,  if 
anything,  is  known  of  the  total  stand  of  timber  remaining,  but  if,  for  the  sake  of  gilting 
at  some  reasonable  ^gUTe^  we  assume  an  average  stand  of  2,000  feet  per  acre,  we  ^oula 
probably  estimate  too  high.  In  other  words,  a  stand  of  200,000,000,000  feet  of  saw 
timber  must-  be  considered  an  ample  allowance. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Valley  sections  are,  as  stated  before,  practically  cut  out  and 
may  only  be  considered  as  helping  to  eke  out  the  overestimate  for  the  previous 
section. 

Taking  Ontario  alone,  with  a  total  land  area  of  126,000,000  acres,  of  which  80.000.000 
are  !«till  unsurveyed,  we  find  that  the  distribution  of  these  lands  among  three  types 
of  forest  country  occupied  by  the  Province  gives  30,000,000  acres  to  the  southern 
hard -wood  type,  50,000,000  acres  to  the  central  southern  Laurentian  type,  and 
40,000,000  acres  to  the  northern  forest.  Not  cjuite  25,000,000  acres  are  disposed  of 
to  private  owners.  From  the  assessment  lists  we  learn  that  of  these  14,000,000 
acres  are  cleared,  of  which  12,400,000  are  in  the  peninsula,  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  St. 
Lawrence  Valley,  and  1,700,000  in  the  southern  Laurentian  plateau.  The  wood  lots 
on  these  farms  are  assessed  at  5,500.000  acres,  nearly  2,000,000  acres  are  reported  as 
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slash,  and  2,800,000  as  swamp  and  waste  (2,400,000,  2,000,000,  and  1,000,000  of  the 
latter,  respectively,  in  the  three  sections). 

Applying  a  general-experience  figure  for  waste  land  incapable  t>f  recuperation, 
we  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  85,000,000  acres,  or  two-thirds  of  the  Province, 
will  always  remain  in  woods  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  turned  into  grazing  lands. 

Mr.  Whitson  of  the  Crown  Lands  Department,  one  of  the  best-informed  men  on  these 
matters,  places  the  figure  as  at  best  70,000,000  acres  productive  forest  area,  and  the 
stand  of  pine  outside  of  licensed  lands  (12,500,000  acres  are  licensed  and  were  some 
time  ago  estimated  to  contain  24,000,000,000  feet,  the  annual  cut  being  around 
800,000,000  feet)  and  of  forest  reserves  (10,000,000  acres)  at  10,000,000,000  feet  b.  m., 
and  the  i>ulp  wood  at  288,000,000  cords.  He  also  states  that  of  the  jack  pine  not  10 
per  cent  is  nt  even  for  railroad  ties. 

For  Quebec  the  distribution  of  land  areas  may  be  made  as  follows:  Of  the  218,000,000 
acres  (342,000  square  miles)  around  144,000,000  acres  belong  to  the  northern  forest, 
50,000,000,  the  same  amount  as  for  Ontario,  to  the  southern  Lauren  tian;  the  St.  Law- 
rence Valley,  with  5,000,000  acres,  represents  mostly  farm  area,  and  the  balance  of 
19,000^000  acres  may  be  accredited  to  the  Acadian  region.  There  are  about  9,000,000 
acres  in  farms,  of  which  7,500,000  are  in  crops,  and  1,500,000  is  waste  land,  hence 
the  total  forest  and  waste  land  area  is  over  210,000,000  acres.  An  estimate  by  Langeiier, 
superintendent  of  forest  rangers,  places  the  standing  lumber  of  the  white  and  red 
pine  at  less  than  40,000,000,000  feet,  and  spruce  saw  lopis  at  over  100,000,000,000,  all 
other  saw  material  (including  jack  pine)  at  about  18,000,000,000  feet,  or  altogether 
less  than  160,000,000,000  feet. 

The  maritime  provinces,  with  somewhat  over  57,000  square  miles,  together  with 
the  eastern  townships  of  Quebec,  south  of  the  river  (30,000  sciuare  miles),  belong  tu 
the  Appalachian  or  Acadian  forest  type.  This  area  is  practically  cut  out  as  far  as 
pine  is  concerned,  and  relies  now  mainly  on  spruce  for  saw  timber. 

In  New  Brunswick  12,000,000  acres  are  estimated  to  be  under  wood,  the  compKisi- 
tion  of  which,  by  good  authorities,  is  figured  as  60  per  cent  spruce,  10  per  cent  pine, 
5  per  cent  hemlock,  5  per  cent  cedar,  20  per  cent  nard  woods.  Here  the  laiger  por- 
tion is  owned  privately,  some  10,500,000  acres.  Of  the  7,250,000  acres  of  crown  lands, 
All  but  about  1,000,000  acres  is  under  license,  the  latter  area  being  barrens  or  burnt. 

The  small  remaining  area  of  timber  land  on  Prince  Edward  Island  is,  in  rajculations 
like  these,  entirely  negligible.  New  Brunswick,  together  with  Nova  Scolia,  which 
represents  an  area  of  some  14,000,000  acres,  may  round  o£f  the  total  stand  of  saw 
timber  in  the  eastern  provinces  to  300,000,000,000  feet  and  for  the  whole  of  Canada 
to  600,000,000,000  feet.  We  might  readily  double  these  estimates  and  still  remain 
within  reasonable  limits  of  the  truth,  if  a  closer  utilization,  especiallv  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  more  careful  lumbering  gcnerallv  were  practiced,  and  if  the  fires  running 
with  tolerable  r^ularity  through  the  slasn  did  not  destroy  much  of  the  growing 
Umber  besides  the  young  growth. 

^  Considering  that  the  above  estimated  stand  of  saw  timber,  which  others  have  con- 
siderably reduced,  would  not  suffice  to  supply  the  present  annual  consumption  of 
coniferous  material  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years^  and 
the  import  into  Great  Britain  of  this  class  of  material  for  more  than  nixty  to  eighty 
years,  the  need  of  securing  better  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  this  resource  and 
of  employing  conservative  methods  in  its  use  are  apparent. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  FOBESTS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BBT7NSWICK,  QUEBEC,  ONTABIO, 
MANITOBA,  THE  NOBTHWEST  TEBBITOBIES,  AND  BBITISH  COLUMBIA,  BY 
PBOF.  JAMES  M.  MACOUN,  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SUBVEY  OF  CANADA,  INCLUD- 
ING BINDS  OF  TIMBEB,  WHEBE  FOUND,  AND  THEIB  USES.  ALSO  BEGULA- 
TIONS  FOE  CUTTING,  AND  TABLE  OF  VALUE  OF  EXPOBTS  FBOM  CANADA 
OF  LUMBEB  AND  OTHEB  WOOD  PBODUCTS,  1894  TO  1903. 

THE  FORESTS  OF  CANADA. 

Since  the  date  of  its  first  settlement,  the  products  of  the  forest  have  been  among 
Canada's  chief  exports,  and  at  no  time  has  tne  value  of  these  products  been  greater 
than  to-day.  Their  character  has  changed,  indeed,  from  year  to  year,  but  always  to 
the  advantage  of  the  country  at  large.  While  in  the  early  years  of  the  lumber  busmefls 
hewn  timber  and  split  staves  were  the  chief  articles  exported,  followed  by  lo^,  deals, 
boards,  etc.,  industries  in  which  large  quantities  of  wood  are  required  have  increasea 
from  year  to  year,  especially  during  the  last  decade,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles 
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which  were  fonnerly  imported  are  now  manufactured  at  home.  Manufactories  pri- 
marily efltabliBhed  to  fill  the  home  demand,  have  increased  their  output  and  become 
competitors  in  foreign  markets,  while  many  new  factories  have  been  built  of  which  the 
entire  product  ^oes  abroad.  During  the  season  of  1899  the  whole  output  of  many  of 
the  large  factories  was  required  for  home  consumption.  These,  and  those  manufac- 
turing for  export,  were  run  at  their  fullest  capacity  during  the  whole  season,  nearly  all 
of  them  running  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day  time.  This  increase  in  production  has 
been  far  slower  than  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  warranted,  out  capital  has 
not  always  been  available,  and  competition  in  foreign  markets  was  so  keen  that  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  were  slow  in  entering  a  field  in  which  success  seemed  doubtful. 
The  result  has  been  that  while  excessive  production  went  on  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  and  their  forests  were  depleted,  those  of  Canada  have  not  been  drawn 
upon  to  relatively  so  great  an  extent,  and  "as  regards  raw  material  the  future  is  with 
us. "  No  other  country  affords  so  good  a  field  for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  products;  abundant  raw  material,  cheap  power,  and  an 
unfaOing  market  insure  success. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  export  of  pine,  spruce,  and  other  soft  woods  in  the  log, 
when  derived  from  lands  leased  from  the  rrovince,  is  prohibited;  and  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  $1.50  per  cord  on  stumpage  dues  is  allowed  on  wood  from  which  pulp  is 
manufactured  in  the  Province,  and  similar  legislation  is  proposed  in  other  provinces. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  legislation  will  of  course  be  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
raw  material  exported,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  will  be  increased  production 
.  by  existing  factories,  and  that  many  new  ones  will  be  established. 

Elsewhere  in  this  pamphlet  a  table  is  given  which  shows  the  value  of  the  chief 
products  of  the  forest  exported  during  the  past  ten  years.  These  do  not  include  farm- 
ing implements,  pianos  and  organs,  and  other  articles,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
la^  quantities  of  wood  are  required.  The  figures  explain  themselves,  except  for  the 
years  1897  and  1898.  In  1897  the  export  of  lumber  was  abnormally  large,  and  the 
decrease  in  1898  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  in  anticipation  of  the  import  tax  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  an  immense  quantity  of  lumber  was  sent  into  that  country 
in  1897,  which  under  normal  conditions  would  have  remained  in  Canada  until  the 
following  year.  As  the  figures  given  for  each  vear  include  six  months  of  that  vear  and 
six  months  of  the  preceding  year,  the  effect  of  this  disor^nization  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness is  also  seen  in  the  figures  for  1899.  These  do  not  show  the  increase  in  the  second 
half  of  1899.  which  in  the  six  months  ending  December  31  amounted  to  $21,246,871, 
as  compared  with  $19,191,907  during  the  same  period  in  1898. 

Wise  laws  have  been  made  by  the  provincial  and  federal  govemments,  having  for 
their  object  the  preservation  of  our  forests,  and  the  owners  and  lessees  of  timber  limit! 
now  exercise  greater  care  than  formerly  in  the  prevention  of  fires,  supplementing  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  lessen  the  destruction  of 
valuaole  timber  from  this  cause.  The  various  governments  are  taking  steps  toward 
the  reforesting  of  the  denuded  areas  under  their  control,  and  though  the  actual  work 
so  far  done  in  this  direction  is  not  great,  preliminary  investigations  are  being  made 
which  will  enable  them  to  apply  the  methods  best  suited  to  each  district. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  lumber  business  in  Canada  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  pamphlet.  It  is  intended  simply,  as  its  title  indicates,  to  draw  attention 
to  the  vast  timber  resources  of  the  country,  and  it  has  seemed  that  this  could  be  best 
done  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  distribution  and  more  important  uses  of  the  chief 
forest  trees,  followed  by  such  information  regarding  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
several  Provinces  as  seemed  of  greatest  interest  or  value.  All  available  sources  of 
information  have  been  drawn  upon,  and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred  for  further 
details.  The  most  important  for  statistical  purposes  are  the  reports  issued  by  the 
department  of  trade  and  commerce  and  by  the  dominion  statistician,  while  the  crown* 
lands  reports  of  the  different  Provinces  supply  very  full  information  relating  to  theii 
timber  lands,  the  regulations  governing  their  use,  etc.  The  limits  given  for  the 
principal  trees  refer  to  their  commercial  distribution  only.  For  further  details  as  to 
their  geographical  distribution  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  annual  reports  of  the 
geological  survev  of  Canada  and  of  the  department  of  dominion  lands,  to  special 
papers  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  and  Prof.  John  Macoun. 
and  to  the  Catal(^e  of  Canadian  Plants,  by  Professor  Macoun,  all  of  which  have 
been  consulted  for  the  information  contained  in  this  pamphlet. 

No  reference  has  been  made  to  the  prices,  as  these  are  subject  to  constant  variation, 
and  thoee  interested  may  find  them  m  trade  journals.  The  Canadian  Lumberman, 
published  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  gives  in  its  weekly  edition  the  current  local  prices  at 
the  principal  lumber  centers. 

Under  each  species,  the  nature  of  the  specimens  in  the  Canadian  forestry  exhibits 
has  been  briefly  given.  The  space  allotted  to  Canada  for  this  purpose  was  not  laree 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  devote  the  greater  part  to  the  raw  products.  While 
many  manufactured  articles  are  shown,  the  number  and  variety  have  been  curtaile^' 
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to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  to  afford  space  for  raw  material.  In  other  depart- 
ments, however,  Canada  s  woods  are  exhibited  in  a  manufactured  form,  and  tnose 
interested  in  the  finished  product  will  find  it  in  the  grou)>8  devoted  to  ornamental 
joinery,  framing  implements,  vehicles,  and  household- furniture. 

The  character  of  the  information  published  in  the  reports  issued  by  the  crown- 
lands  departments  of  the  several  Provinces  varies  greatly,  which  accounts  for  the 
want  of  uniformitv  in  the  statistics  given  where  the  timber  resources  of  each  Province 
are  dealt  with,  'the  figures  showing  the  value  of  each  article  exported  from  the  dif- 
ferent Provinces  are  from  the  reports  of  the  department  of  trade  and  conimt  rce,  but 
the  publication  of  these  details  was  discontinued  in  1897,  so  that  while  the  t  )tal 
exports  of  the  Dominion  are  given  elsewhere  for  1899  and  1900,  for  th<*  present  piir- 
pt»se  the  year  1897  must  be  used  for  all  Provinces.  The  reason  for  dis:ontinuin^  the 
publication  of  these  figures  was  that  as  shipments  were  frequently  from  Provmces 
other  than  those  in  which  the  articles  were  produced  they  were  misleading. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Though  Nova  Scotia  continues  to  export  a  large  amount  of  lumber  and  other^products 
of  the  forest,  the  best  of  the  timber  Ian  is  in  that  province  have  already  been  granted 
by  the  crown  to  individuals  or  corrorations,  and  from  these  lands  most  of  the  lumber 
for  export  will  continue  to  be  taKen.  The  greater  part  of  the  timber  growing  on 
lands  still  held  by  the  crown  is  either  at  present  inaccessible  or  is  of  too  small  size  to 
be  cut  into  lumber.  Of  the  1,500,000  acres  of  ungranted  crown  lands  about 
one-half  is  covered  with  forest,  mostly  small  spruce  and  other  woods  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  pulp.  Little  pine  has  been  left  in  Nova  Scotia,  spruce  being  the 
chief  coniferous  wood  exported.  On  much  of  the  land  from  which  the  best  oi  the 
lumber  has  already  been  taken  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  pulp  woodland  everv  year 
adds  to  this  supply,  as  in  both  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the  climatic  conditions 
are  such  that  when  reforesting  is  left  to  nature  coniferous  trees  as  a  rule  replace  the 
hard  woods  on  cleared  lands.  With  care  there  should  in  the  future  be  no  falling 
off  in  the  annual  output  of  either  lumber  or  pulp.  Indeed,  new  pulp  mills  are  being 
built  every  year  and  the  output  will  consequently  increase  rapidly  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Until  1899  timber  lands  were  granted  outright  to  purchasers,  but  the  provincial 
government  in  that  year  adopteof  a  policy  of  leasing  such  lands  instead  of  selling 
them.  Leases  are  issued  for  twenty  years,  the  chief  conditions  being  that  the  lessee 
shall  pay  to  the  crown  in  advance  a  rental  of  40  cents  per  acre  and  uiall  not  transfer 
the  lease  to  any  person  or  corporation  without  the  consent  of  the  attomej^-general. 
The  lessee  is  under  the  lease  entitled  to  cut  all  timber  of  not  less  than  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  may  erect  upon  the  leased  land  such  buildings  as  are  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  business  which,  if  not  removed  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
become  vested  in  the  crown. 

The  value  of  the  lumber  and  other  wood  products  exported  from  Nova  Scotia  in 

1897  was  $2,781,365  [356J,  of  which  |3,382  was  foreign  produce.    The  details  are  as 

follows: 

Value. 

Bark  for  tanning $2, 680 

Firewood 48,363 

Ix)gs  of  all  kinds 44,432 

Lumber: 

Spnice  deals  and  other 1, 370, 828 

Deal  ends 47,732 

Planks  and  boards 781, 084 

Laths,  palings,  pickets,  joists,  and  scantlinga 8, 064 

Staves  and  heanings 6, 189 

All  not  otherwise  stated 14, 189 

Shingles 6,865 

Sleepers  and  railway  ties Ill,  892 

Shooks,  box  and  other 6, 865 

Timber,  square,  all  kinds 16, 746 

Wood  for  wood  pulp 800 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Household  furniture 2, 407 

Doors,  sashes,  and  blinds 9,845 

Matches  and  match  splints 23, 751 

Wood  pulp 193,853 

Not  otherwise  stated 96, 905 

2, 781, 366 
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KBW  BRUNSWICK. 

Of  the  29  indipenoua  trees  of  New  Brunswick  the  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar,  tamarac, 
fir,  birch,  and  maple  are  economically  the  most  important.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
coast  coniferous  trees  predominate,  while  the  uplands  of  the  interior  are  clothed  with 
beech,  maple,  ash,  and  birch,  and  in  the  river  valleys  elm  is  abundant.  A  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  timber  lands  of  New  Brunswick  is  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  of  the  12,000  square  miles  still  in  possession  of  the  Crown,  over  9,000  square 
miles  are  under  license  to  lumbermen.  About  2,700  square  miles  are  still  vacant 
and  unlicensed.  Great  quantities  of  pine  were  formerly  exported  from  this  province, 
but  very  little  of  merchantable  size  remains.  In  New  Brunswick,  as  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  demand  for  pulp  wood  has  made  valuable  large  areas  from  which  the  best  timber 
has  already  been  taten  and  others  on  which  the  average  size  of  the  trees  was  too  small 
to  make  it  profitable  to  cut  them  into  lumber. 

The  right  to  cut  timber  on  ungranted  crown  lands,  or  on  lands  for  which  the  licenses 
already  granted  have  expired,  is  in  New  Brunswick  acquired  by  public  auction,  sub- 
ject to  stumpage  regulations  and  restrictions,  so  framed  as  to  admirably  safeguard  the 
mterests  of  the  Crown  and  prevent  waste  of  any  kind.  The  stumpage  dues  for  the 
more  important  products  of  the  forest  are: 

Spruce,  pine,  tamarac,  fir  or  hardwood  saw  logs,  per  1,000  superficial  feet $1. 25 

Hardwood  timber  up  to  an  average  of  14  inches  square,  per  ton *. 1. 10 

Hardwood  timber  above  14  inches,  additional,  per  inch  per  ton 10 

Pine  timber,  additional  per  inch,  per  ton 25 

Tamarac  timber,  per  ton 65 

Spruce  timber,  per  ton 65 

Cedar  logs,  per  1,000  superficial  feet 1. 25 

Hemlock,  per  1,000  superficial  feet 40 

White-bircn  logs,  for  spool-wood,  per  1,000  superficial  feet 80 

The  stumpage  dues  on  railway  ties  and  on  boompoles  are  2}  cents  each;  on  brackets 
and  spurs  1  cent  each. 

No  statistics  of  the  amount  of  timber  cut  on  land  owned  by  private  individuals  are 
available,  but  it  is  almost  as  great  as  that  cut  on  crown  lands,  of  which  details  are 
published  bv  the  crown  lands  department  of  the  province.  These  show  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood  cut,  and  the  proportion  of  each  taken  from 
private  lands  doubtless  very  much  the  same. 

Omitting  the  less  important  products,  the  following  are  the  figures  for  the  year  end- 
ing October  31, 1898: 

fikinare  feet. 

Spruce  and  pine  saw  logs 80, 856, 347 

Hemlock  logs 3,726,756 

Cedar  logs 7,669,293 

Hardwood  logs 1, 828, 734 

Spool  wood,  white  birch 2, 784, 000 

Fir  logs 648,126 

In  1897  New  Bnmswick  exported  timber  and  products  of  the  forest  valued  at 
$6,599,697,  practically  ail  of  which  was  produced  in  the  province. 

Valae. 

Bark  for  tanning $48, 409 

Firewood 33^  042 

Logs,  all  kinds 860 

Lumber: 

Pine  deals. 23, 231 

Deals,  spruce,  and  other 4,016,700 

Deal  ends 124,461 

Planks  and  boards 817,190 

Laths,  palings,  pickets,  joists,  and  scantlings 602, 613 

Staves  and  headings 3, 430 

Not  elsewhere  specified 68, 926 

Shingles 604,663 

Sleepers  and  railway  ties 17,664 

Timber,  square: 

White  pine 2, 569 

All  other 79,846 

Wood,  manufactures  of: 

Household  furniture •. 2, 650 

Doors,  sashes,  and  blinds 885 
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Wood ,  manufactures  of — Continued.  Value. 

Matches  uid  match  splints $1, 186 

Wood  pul p 145 ,  405 

Not  elsewnere  specified 95, 050 

6, 599, 697 

QUEBEC. 

The  territory  recently  acquired  by  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  the  north,  northwest, 
and  northeast  of  its  old  boundaries,  has  added  so  much  to  the  forest-covered  area  in 
that  province  that  it  now  ranks  first  in  that  respect.  Of  the  344,450  square  miles 
comprised  within  its  boundaries  much  is  yet  unsurveyed — some  of  it  unexplored. 
In  1898  there  was  about  47,000  square  miles  under  license  for  the  cutting  of  timber, 
but  vast  tracts  remain  unlicensed.  These  are  chiefly  north  of  the  Ottawa  and  St. 
Lawrence  rivers  and  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  spruce,  fir,  poplar,  and  birch, 
the  characteristic  trees  of  the  subarctic  forest.  No  very  accurate  figures  can  be  given 
for  the  quantity  of  standing  timber  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but  according  to  a 
very  moderate  estimate  recently  made  by  the  crown  land  department,  the  standing 
timoer.  exclusive  of  pulp  wood  and  undersized  trees,  will  produce  at  least  sixty  thou- 
sand million  feet  of  lumber,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this  estimate  is  below  the 
true  one.  Some  idea  of  the  immense  timber  resources  of  this  province  may  be  gathered 
from  a  consideration  of  a  single  district — Lake  St.  John — which  has  recently  been 
reported  upon  by  the  superintendent  of  forest  rangers.  The  area  of  the  Lake  St.  John 
basin  is  about  30,000  square  miles,  or  19,200,000  acres,  of  which  only  about  500,000 
acres  have  been  cleared;  the  remainder  is  covered  with  trees,  of  which  about  75  per 
cent  are  spruce.  A  large  proportion  of  these  trees  are  of  sufficient  size  to  manufacture 
into  lumber,  but  the  spruce  can  be  used  with  greater  prqfit  for  making  pulp.  At  the 
extremely  low  estimate  of  5  cords  of  pulp  wood  per  acre  there  is  growing  at  present 
on  this  area  100,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood ;  500,000  tons  of  pulp  could  be  maoe  there 
annually  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  the  whole  province  were  included  in  this  estimate 
and  an  average  nearer  the  true  one  used,  the  result  would  be  beyond  belief,  yet  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  make  an  exaggerated  estimate. 

The  forests  of  Anticosti  and  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  are  of  the  same  general  character 
as  those  described  above,  but  elsewhere  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
on  the  north  side  from  the  Saguenay  River  westward,  and  so  up  the  Ottawa,  there  is 
for  many  miles  back  from  these  rivere  a  large  proportion  of  hard  woods.  Except  in 
the  case  of  white  birch,  which  has  been  extensively  cut  for  spool  wood,  the  hard  woods 
of  this  province  are  not  used  to  anything  like  so  great  an  extent  for  manufacturing 
purposes  as  they  are  in  Ontario,  but  there  is  abundant  maple,  birch,  and  beech,  and 
industries  in  which  they  will  be  used  must  soon  be  established. 

The  timber  lands  of  Quebec  are  worked  under  licenses  from  the  crown^  at  a  yearly 
rental  of  $3  per  sauare  mile  and  an  annual  fire  tax,  the  amount  of  which  js  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  tne  commissioner. 

Licentiates  are  forbidden  to  cut  on  crown  lands  pine  trees  measuring  less  than  12 
inches  in  diameter,  spruce  trees  measuring  less  than  11  inches  in  diameter,  and  trees 
of  other  descriptions  measuring  less  than  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the  stump;  but  they 
are  permitted  to  cut  black  spruce  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  at  a  diameter  of 
7  inches  at  the  stump,  i.  e.,  at  3  feet  above  the  ground.  AH  wood  goods  cut  in  virtue 
of  a  license  are  subject  to  the  following  charges: 

Square  and  waney  timber  per  cubic  foot: 

Oak  and  walnut |0.04 

Other  descriptions 02 

Saw  logs,  boom,  and  dimension  timber,  per  1,000  feet  b.  m.,  of: 

Spruce,  hemlock,  balsam,  cypress,  cedar,  white  birch,  and  poplar 65 

Red  pine 80 

White  pine  and  other  varieties 1.30 

Cord  wood  (firewood),  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet: 

Hard  wood 20 

Soft  wood ! . . . !      !  10 

Pulp  wood,  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet,  65  cents,  with  a  reduction  of  25  cents 
per  cord  on  timber,  manufactured  into  p^per  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Rails  not  exceeding  12  feet  in  length,  per  100  pieces: 

<  edar  rails 80 

Rails  of  other  varieties  of  timber [,      ,15 

Pickets,  per  100  pieces: 

Cedar  pickets 15 

Pickets  of  other  varieties  of  timber 10 
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Cedar  or  pine  shingles,  per  1,000: 

Short $0.10 

Long 15 

Poles  of  all  kinds  of  timb'er  for  carrying  electric  wires,  per  linear  foot: 

Poles  10  inches  diameter  or  less  at  the  butt 004 

Over  10  inches  diameter  at  the  butt 00| 

Railway  ties  of  all  kinds  of  timber,  per  piece 02 

Hemlock  lath  wood,  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet 20 

Hemlock  bark,  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet 20 

Futtocks,  knees,  floors  of  birch  and  other  ship-building  material,  and  all 
wood  f2XX)ds  not  enumerated  in  foregoing  list,  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the 
invoice,  per  cord 10 

The  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  is  considered,  for  the  purposes  of  this  tariff,  to  be  equal  to 
600  feet  b.  m. 

Perhaps  the  most  careful  estimate  of  the  average  number  of  trees  suitable  for  lum- 
ber or  pulp  wood,  growing  on  the  heavily  wooded  areas  of  Quebec,  is  made  by  the 
surveyors  and  engineers  in  the  employ  of  M.  Henri  Menier,  the  owner  of  the  island 
of  Anticosti.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  on  that  island  about  1,800,000 
acres  of  forest  land,  and  from  the  reports  made  by  M.  Menier's  employees,  the  average 
number  of  trees  over  the  whole  area  is  about  900  per  acre.  The  forests  of  Anticosti 
differ  in  no  essential  particular  from  those  of  northern  Quebec  and  northern  Ontario, 
and  M.  Menier's  figures,  which  are  the  result  of  an  actual  count  on  many  measured 
acres,  afford  a  good  basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  trees  on  other  areas. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  forest  products  exported  from  Quebec  in  1897, 
with  their  value: 

Value. 

Bark  for  tanning $58,313 

Firewood 20,747 

Logs  of  all  kinds 151,348 

Lumber: 

Deals,  pine 3,280,126 

Deals,  other  than  pine 1, 706, 692 

Deal  ends 465,000 

Planks  and  boards 2,310,480 

Laths,  palings,  pickets,  joists,  and  scantlings 160, 957 

Staves  and  headings 38, 288 

Not  elsewhere  specified 154, 261 

Shingles 267,799 

Sleepers  and  railway  ties 135,739 

Stave  bolts 1,524 

Shooks,  box  and  other 54,193 

Timber,  square: 

Oak 539,088 

White  pine 1,348,655 

All  other 380,755 

Wood  for  pulp 536,622 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Household  furniture 35, 331 

Doors,  sashes,  and  blinds 59,520 

Matches  and  match  splints 91, 167 

Wood  pulp 270,136 

Not  elsewhere  specified 204, 349 

12, 276, 082 

ONTARIO. 

A  much  greater  variety  of  trees  is  found  in  Ontario  than  in  any  other  province, 
and«  as  »  natural  consequence,  the  number  of  wood -employing  industries  is  much 
larger  than  elsewhere  in  Canada.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  tne  Province  conifer- 
ous trees  are  almost  wholly  wanting,  the  forests  being  made  up  of  hard  woods,  of  which 
oak,  hickory,  basswood,  maple,  elm,  ash,  and  beech  are  the  most  valuable.  The 
forests  of  northern  and  northwestern  Ontario  resemble  those  of  Quebec,  pine,  spruce, 
birch,  and  poplar  bein^  economically  of  most  in^portance.  Pine  has  long  been  the 
chief  wood  exported  from  Ontario,  and  though  it  exists  in  nothing  like  its  former 
abundance,  great  quantities  remain  uncut.  Nearly  all  the  lands  upon  which  it  grows 
have  already  been  sold  or  licensed  by  the  Crown.  Not  nearly  so  much  hard  wood  is 
exported  now  as  formerly,  partly  because  of  the  diminished  supply  and  partly  be- 
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cause  the  available  wood  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  those  who  own  or  are  interested 
In  manufactories  and  who  prefer  to  hold  it  for  their  own  use.  Scarce  as  many  of  our 
hard  woods  are  doubtless  becoming,  the  amount  yet  standing  is  much  lanrc*r  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  the  greatly  increased  value  of  some  species  makes  it  now 
worth  the  farmer's  while  to  haul  timber  to  mills  or  railway  stations  which  he  formerly 
would  have  used  for  firewood. 

The  increase  in  Canadian  exports  of  articles  manufactured  from  wood  is  in  great 
measure  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where  long-established  concerns  have  enlarcred 
their  plants  and  new  industries  have  been  established.  Recent  legislation  regulating 
or  prohibiting  the  export  of  unmanufactured  material  from  the  Province  of  Ontario 
has  given  a  great  impetus  to  home  industries,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  wood  products  exported.  No  trustworthy  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  timber  still  standing  in  this  Province,  but  the  amount  is  very  large,  and 
in  Ontario,  as  in  Quebec,  one  of  the  larcrest  provincial  assets  is  the  growing  wood 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  gf  pulp.  Great  as  has  for  many  years  been  the  annual 
value  of  the  timber  cut  in  Ontario,  it  will  increase  in  the  future. 

In  1898  there  were  taken  from  the  Ontario  crown  lands  544^57,139  feet,  board  measure, 
of  pine  saw  logs,  and  8.224,442  feet  of  other  logs;  26.977,401  feet  of  boom  and  dimen- 
sion timber,  and  1,478,387  cubic  feet  of  souare  timber,  besides  a  laige  quantity  of 
cord  wood,  railway  ties,  pulp  wood,  etc.  No  figures  are  available  for  the  quantities 
cut  on  private  lands. 

The  regulations  governing  the  use  of  crown  timber  lands  in  Ontario  are,  in  brief, 
that  when  berths  or  limits  are  explored,  surveyed,  and  valued  they  shall  be  offered 
for  sale  by  public  auction,  at  the  upset  price  of  such  valuation,  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  cash  at  the  time  of  sale.  All  timber  berths  and  limits  are  subject  to  an 
annual  ground  rent  of  |3  per  square  mile,  iu  addition  to  which  the  followmg  crown 
dues  must  he  paid: 

Black  walnut  and  oak,  per  cubic  foot $0.03 

Elm,  ash,  tamarack,  and  maple 02 

Birch,  basswood,  cedar,  buttonwood,  and  cotton  wood,  and  all  boom  timber, 

per  cubic  foot 01^ 

Red  and  white  pine  timber,  per  cubic  foot 02 

All  other  woods 01 

Basswood,  buttonwood,  and  cotton  wood  saw  logs,  per  standard  of  200  feet 

b.  m 15 

Red  and  white  pine  saw  logs  and  boom  timber,  per  standard  of  200  feet  b.  m.      .20 

Walnut,  oak,  and  maple  saw  logs,  per  standard  of  200  feet  b.  ra 25 

Hemlock,  spruce,  ana  other  woods,  per  standard  of  200  feet  b.  m 10 

The  dues  on  other  forest  products  will  be  found  in  the  crown  timber  regulations  of 
the  Province. 

Ontario  exported  in  1897  wood  products  of  the  value  of  $10,602,364,  of  whic 
$12,124  was  foreign  produce.    The  following  are  the  details: 

Value. 

Bark  for  tanning $2, 752 

Firewood 71,592 

Logs  of  all  kinds 1,927,480 

Lumber: 

Planks  and  boards 6, 254, 737 

Laths,  palings  and  pickets,  joists  and  scantlings 169, 910 

Staves  and  heading^s 651, 509 

Not  elsewhere  specified 90, 531 

Shingles 803,674 

Sleepers  and  railway  ties 71,908 

Stave  bolts 87,110 

Bhooks,  box  and  others 1, 914 

Timber,  square: 

Oak 1,200 

Pine,  white 1, 205 

All  other 24,029 

Wood,  for  wood  pulp 173,730 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 

Household  furniture 79, 873 

Doors,  sashes,  and  blinds 217, 813 

Matches  and  matoh  splints 36, 172 

Wood  pulp 132,505 

Not  elsewn  ere  specified 353, 660 

10,602,364 
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MANITOBA  AND  THB  NORTHWEST  TBRRITORIBS. 

As  is  well  known,  the  greater  part  of  the  settled  portions  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west Territories  is  made  up  of  prairie  lands,  but  even  in  western  Manitoba,  Assiniboia, 
and  southern  Alberta  trees  grow  in  damp  situations  and  in  river  valleys,  so  that  the 
settler  is  nowhere  verv  widely  separated  from  wood  suitable  for  house  logs,  firewood, 
and  fencine,  and  in  these  districts  the  timber  regulations  are  especially  favorable  to 
settlers.  Northern  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  and  practically  the  whole 
of  Keewatin,  Athabasca,  and  Mackenzie  are  covered  bv  the  subarctic  forest,  and  these 
districts,  although  at  present  but  sparsely  settled,  will  eventually  become  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  valuable  as  the  praine  region.  In  much  of  this  va:^t  area  the  soil  and 
climate  are  good,  and  though  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  timber  growing  on  it 
will  be  required  for  home  consumption,  there  will  very  soon  be  such  a  demand  for 
wood  pulp  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  that  the  wood  growing  in  Manitoba  and  Keewatin 
will  be  drawn  upon.  Indeed,  the  consumption  of  paper  made  from  wood  pulp  is  already 
00  great  in  the  northern  United  States  and  in  Manitoba  that  were  aavantage  to  be 
taken  of  the  raw  material,  which  is  to  be  had  in  such  abundance  near  the  chief  points 
of  consumption,  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  would  at  once  become  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  southern  Keewatin  and  eastern  and  northern  Manitoba,  and  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  bulk  of  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  United  States  north  and 
northwesterly  from  Chicago  will  come  from  Manitoba  and  northwest  Canada. 

Railways  and  natural  waterways  afford  at  the  present  time  adequate  transport 
focilities  toward  the  south,  and  when  the  Hudson  Bajr  route  to  Europe  has  been 
0])ened  Keewatin  and  northern  Manitoba  will  be  the  chief  prodiTcers  of  wood  pulp, 
with  which  Newfoundland  and  the  eastern  provinces  will  have  to  compete  in  European 
markets.  The  area  of  Keewatin  alone  is  498,000  square  miles,  much  of  which  is 
covered  with  spruce,  poplar,  and  other  woods  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  of 
the  best  quality. 

Though  the  wooded  area  in  this  district  is  greater  than  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  the 
average  size  of  the  trees  is  not  so  large,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  amount  of  the 
wood  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  great  in  Keewatin 
as  in  Quebec. 

The  timber  lands  in  Manitoba,  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  within  20  miles  on 
either  side  ot  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  British  Columbia  are  still  held  by  the 
Dominion  government,  and  licenses  to  cut  timber  can  be  obtained  only  by  public 
competition.  The  licensee  must  jiajr  an  annual  ground  rent  of  ^  per  square  mile, 
except  west  of  the  Ea^le  Pass  in  British  Columbia,  where  the  yearly  ground  rent  is  5 
cents  per  acre.  In  addition' to  the  rent  the  following  crown  dues  must  be  paid:  Sawn 
lumber,  50  cents  per  1.000  feet  b.  m.;  railway  ties  8  feet  long,  1}  cents  each^  railway 
ties  9  feet  long.  If  cents  each. 

ShinRle  bolts,  2b  cents  per  cord,  and  5  per  cent  on  the  sales  of  all  other  products  of 
the  berth,  but  in  British  Columbia  a  rebate  of  40  cents  per  1,000  feet  is  allowed  on  all 
lumber  exported. 

Permits  to  cut  timber  from  crown  lands  are  also  granted  at  public  competition.  For 
timber  so  cut  the  following  dues  are  pavable:  $2  to  93  per  1,000  feet  b.  m.  for  square 
timber  and  J  to  1}  cents  per  linear  foot  for  building  logs;  from  12}  to  25  cents  per  cord 
for  firewood,  3  cents  apiece  for  railway  ties,  and  ^  cents  per  1,000  shingles.  Home- 
steaders who  may  have  no  timber  of  their  own  are  entitled  to  a  permit  free  of  dues  for 
8,000  linear  feet  of  building  logs,  400  roof  poles,  500  fence  po3t9.  and  2,000  fence  rails. 

In  the  Yukon  Territory  a  license  to  cut  timber  on  an  area  ot  not  more  than  5  square 
milei  may  be  granted  to  the  first  applicant  upon  payment  of  a  bonus  of  not  less  than 
$250  per  square  mile,  and  the  licensee  must  auo  pay  a  stumpage  of  $2  per  1,000  square 
feet  b.  m.  on  the  timber  cut.  Permits  to  cut  nrewood  ana  railway  ties  are  granted 
upon  easy  terms. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  the  following  quantities  of  building  material 
were  taken  from  Dominion  lands: 

Feet. 

Sawn  lumber 39, 096, 407 

Shingles 1,584,500 

Laths 24,200 

Nearly  all  of  that  cut  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  was  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  amount  exported  being  very  small. 
There  is  under  Ucenae  from  the  Dominion  the  following  areas  of  timber  lands: 

Bqnare  mllrs. 

Manitoba 659. 84 

Alberta 1,134  74 

Saskatchewan 256  34 

British  Columbia 304.63 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  character  of  the  forests  of  British  Columbia  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
other  provinces.  The  trees  are  much  larger,  and  all  the  more  valuable  species  are 
peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast.  These  are  the  Douglas  fir,  the  giant  arbor- vitse,  Mensiee 
or  Sitka  spruce,  yellow  cypress,  and  the  western  hemlock,  all  of  which  attain  a  great 
size  on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  yellow  cypress,  in  the  river  valle3rs  of  the  interior.  The  abundance 
of  standing  timber  near  the  sea,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  lumber  cut  at  the  mills 
was  to  fill  large  orders  for  particular  sizes,  led  to  verv  wasteful  methods  of  making 
lumber,  immense  quantities  of  the  smaller  trees  (small  for  British  Columbia)  being 
left  in  the  woods  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  while  at  the  mills  themselves  huge  slabs  (S 

Seat  length  were  cut  from  the  logs,  sawn  into  easily  handled  lengths  and  burnt, 
etter  methods  now  prevail,  but  nothing  like  the  economy  which  characterizes  lum- 
bering operations  in  ea^^tem  Canada  is  yet  practiced  in  British  Columbia. 

The  nature  of  the  country  makes  it  impossible  to  e^stimate  with  accuracy  the  area  of 
unlicensed  timber  lands  in  British  Columbia,  but  it  is  probable  that  more  than  one- 
third  has  been  taken  up.  The  acreage  of  timber  under  lease  in  1903  was  about  1,175 
square  miles.  In  1901,  241,311,709  feet  of  lumber  of  all  kinds  was  cut,  and  in  1902 
281,945,866  feet. 

Under  certain  conditions  leases  of  unpreempted  crown  timber  lands  may  be  granted 
to  the  person  or  corporation  who  has  tendered  the  highest  cash  bonus  for  a  period  not  to 
exceea  twenty-one  years,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  royalty  of  50  cents  per  1,000  feet 
on  the  scale  measurement  of  the  logs  cut  on  the  leased  prenuses  and  to  the  payment  in 
advance  of  25  cents  per  acre. 

Special  licenses  are  also  issued  to  cut  timber  on  crown  lands.  Any  person  desirous 
of  ODtaining  such  special  license  must  first  stake  out  the  land  sought  to  oe  included  in 
his  license.  He  must  then  publish  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  in  the  British  Columbia 
Gazette  and  in  any  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district  in  which  the  lands  lie  notice 
of  his  intention  to  apply  for  such  license.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  last  publica- 
tion of  such  notice  the  license  must  be  applied  for. 

A  special  timber  license  for  logging  purposes  shall  not  be  granted  for  a  larger  area 
than  640  acres  of  land,  which  shall  be  in  one  block  bounded  by  straight  lines  drawn 
to  the  cardinal  points,  none  of  which  lines  shall  be  less  than  40  chains  in  length, 
except  in  cases  where  such  a  length  can  not  be  obtained.  Such  special  license  may 
be  granted  for  any  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  the  fees  payable  therefor  shall 
be  as  follows: 


East  of  the 

Cascade 

West  of 

Ranf^and 

the  Cascade 

in  the  eleo> 

Range. 

toral  dis- 
trict of 
Atlin. 

For  each  license  for— 

One  year 

1140 

1116 

Two  years 

280 

230 

Three  vears 

420 
660 

84» 

Four  years 

460 

Five  years 

700 

67S 

Payment  for  the  whole  period  applied  for  shall  be  made,  or  the  license  shall  not 
issue.  Such  license  may  be  granted  or  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  com- 
missioner, and  shall  be  subject  to  such  tax  and  royalty  as  may  be  by  this  act  or  from 
time  to  time  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Bntish  Columbia  imposed. 

There  is  also  a  tax  upon  all  timber  cut  in  the  province,  but  the  details  of  this  tax 
are  too  complicated  to  permit  of  tiieir  being  summarized  here.  It  varies  according 
to  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  log  from  $2  per  1,000  feet  board  measure  for  logs  ^ 
not  more  than  40  inches  in  length  and  24  inches  in  diameter  to  $5.50  for  logs  of  more 
than  80  feet  in  length  and  over  48  inches  in  diameter.  The  tax  on  mining  props  and 
railway  ties  is  50  cents  per  cord  and  on  shingle  bolts  $1  per  cord. 

The  lumber  trade  of  this  province  with  South  America,  Australia,  and  Eastern  Asia 
will  certainly  increase  with  the  demand  for  coniferous  woods  in  these  countries,  and 
though  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  so  far  in  a  semimanufactured  form,  the  establishment 
of  new  factories  will  in  the  near  future  greatlv  augment  the  quantity  of  furniture, 
sashes,  doors,  etc.,  that  will  be  exported,  while  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  is  certain 
to  become  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  province. 

Wood  products  to  the  value  of  $666,354  were  shipped  bv  sea  from  British  Columbia 
in  1901.    The  figures  for  shipments  by  rail  are  not  available 
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UST  OV  PRINCIPAL  COVMERCIAL  WOODS  OF  CANADA,  WITH  THEIB  DISTRIBUTION,  BCO- 

NOUIC  VALUE,  AND  RELATIVE  ABUNDANCE. 

The  arrangement  of  the  species  in  the  following  list,  though  not  scientifically  correct. 
IB  that  which  is  most  familiar  to  those  who  will  see  this  pamphlet,  and  has  been  adopted 
for  that  reason.  The  space  devoted  to  each  species  bears  pmall  relation  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  wood  economically,  the  most  valuable  species  bein^  those  which  are  the 
best  known,  and  of  those  little  more  than  their  distribution  is  given. 

Bass  WOOD  ( Tilia  americana^  Linn.). — ^The  Basswood  grows  sparingly  in  New 
Brunswick,  more  abundantly  in  Quebec,  and  attains  its  greatest  size  and  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  1 1  is  also  found  in  eastern  Manitoba.  For  commercial 
Surposes,  the  greatest  quantity  is  cut  in  that  part  of  Ontario  which  lies  between  Lakes 
'ntario  and  Erie  on  the  south  and  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on 
the  north,  where  it  is  often  more  than  3  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  in  height. 
Basswood  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  but  the  consumption  of  raw  material 
is  comparatively  sm^l  when  the  vast  number  of  articles  into  which  it  is  manufactured 
is  considered,  as  many  of  these  are  made  from  very  thin  veneers.  The  wood  is  white 
in  color,  very  light  and  soft  and  easily  worked,  but,  though  tough,  it  is  not  strong.  It 
warps  very  little,  not  at  all  if  well  seasoned,  and  is  on  that  account  much  used  for  sound- 
ing Doards  in  pianos  and  for  organ  stock.  It  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  furniture,  the  light  parts  of  farming  implements,  carriage  panels  and  bodies, 
boxes  and  coffins,  where  a  tight,  easily  worked  wood  is  needed.  Cut  as  veneer,  it  is 
used  for  fruit  baskets  and  boxes,  cloth  boards,  bandboxes,  cheese  boxes,  and  for  a 
variety  of  similar  purposes,  and  as  *' three-ply  for  boxes  and  chair  seats.  It  is  the 
principal  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  ware,''  and,  turning  easily,  it  is 
made  into  bowls,  toys,  etc.  For  building  purposes  it  is  not  much  used,  except  as  clap- 
boards and  for  light  interior  work.  When  drawn  directly  from  the  stump  to  ihe  saw, 
the  wood  is  very  white,  and  if  well  seasoned  after  being  cut,  it  takes  a  very  high  polish. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  logs,  deals,  box  shocks,  fruit  boxes  and  baskets,  cloUi  boards, 
veneers,  polished  panels. 

Broad-leaved  maple  (Acer  macropkyllumf  Pureh.). — ^The  broad-leaved  maple  is 
common  on  Vancouver  Island  and  along  the  coast  in  the  southern  part  of  British 
Columbia.  It  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  deciduous  trees  of  the  west  coast.  Though 
aot  as  hard  or  as  strong  as  the  hard  maple  of  the  east,  the  wood  is  much  better  than 
ihat  of  the  eastern  soft  maple.  Much  of  it  is  *' curly,"  which  adds  greatly  to  its  value 
as  cabinetmakin^  material.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  mantels  and 
handles,  and  for  interior  finishing. 

Exhibits:  Section  of  tree,  boards,  and  polished  panels. 

Hard  haple — Suoar  maple  (Acer  sacdiorinum^  Wang.). — ^The  hard  maple  is  a 
common  tree  from  Nova  Scotia  westward  to  Lake  Superior,  always  on  ^ood  soil.  It 
reaches  its  greatest  size  in  southwestern  Ontario.  Throughout  its  range  it  has  always 
been  esteemed  the  best  material  for  firewood,  and  vast  quantities  of  valuable  timber 
are  every  year  consumed  in  this  way.  In  recent  years  small  mills  have  been  built 
in  the  settled  portions  of  Canada  in  which  it  grows,  and  much  of  what  was  formerly 
used  as  firewood  is  now  being  cut  into  lumber  for  home  consumption  and  for  export. 
Where  it  is  most  abundant  large  factories  have  been  established,  an  annually 
increasing  quantity  of  this  and  other  hard  woods  being  made  into  furniture  and  other 
manufactured  articles.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  closegrained,  tough  and  strong,  and 
as  it  exhibits  a  ^eat  variety  of  color  and  fiber  arrangement,  it  is  one  of  our  best 
woods  for  veneering,  paneling,  and  high-class  furniture. 

The  "bird*s  eye  and  ** curly  "  forms  are  found  in  infinite  variety,  and  are  greatly 
valued  by  tJiie  cabinetmaker.  Hard  maple  is  used  in  Canada  in  the  making  of  furni- 
ture and  in  cabinetwork  of  all  kinds,  as  flooring  and  for  interior  finishing,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  domestic  utensils,  handles,  butchers'  skewers,  dumb-bells  and  Indian 
clubs,  shoelasts  and  pees,  saddletrees,  mangle  rollers,  and  in  many  industries  in 
which  a  hard,  tough  wood  is  desirable.  It  is  alsc  used  for  the  keels  of  boats  and  ships, 
and  is  made  into  charcoal  for  smelting  purposes.  By  the  lumbermen  it  is  used  for 
handspikes  and  other  implements  used  in  river  driving,  and  by  the  millwr.ght  for 
boxes  and  bearings  and  for  the  teeth  of  gearing  wheels.  It  is  exported  in  the  lOg,  as 
square  timber,  deals,  and  boards,  and  in  the  form  of  blocks  and  squares,  as  chair  parts, 
and  in  other  semimanufactured  forms.  It  is  from  this  tree  that  maple  sugar  is  gener- 
ally made. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  log,  square  timber,  boards  and  polished  paneling,  blocks  and 
squares,  chair  parts,  kitchen  utensils,  butchers'  skewers,  and  other  specialties. 

Soft  maple — Red  maple  (Acer  rubrum,  Linn.). — ^The  red  iraple  is  common  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Lake  Superior,  ranging  a  little  farther  north  than  the  hard  maple.  The 
silver  maple,  Acer  doLgycarpum,  Ehrh.,  is  not  in  this  paper  separated  from  Acerrubrum, 
as  these  woods  are  commercially  classed  together  as  soft  maple.  The  wood  of  the  soft 
maple  is  soft  and  brittle,  not  comparable  with  that  of  hard  maple,  nor  is  it  used  for  any- 
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thin^  like  so  ^eat  a  variety  of  purposes.  Being  soft  and  turning  easily,  many  articles 
of  domestic  use,  such  as  butter-making  utensils,  kitchen  ware,  etc.,  are  mAde  of  thlB 
wood.     It  is  also  used  for  cabinet  work  and  floorini;. 

Exhibits:  Section  of  tree,  deals,  boards,  and  polished  panels,  butter-making  and 
kitchen  utensils. 

Br.ACK  CHERRY  {Pfunus  srmtina,  Ehrh.). — Not  very  abundant  nor  of  largje  size  in  the 
maritime  provinces  nor  Quebec,  but  many  fine  trees  are  still  standing  in  Ontario,  in 
the  southern  part  of  which  province  it  attains  its  greatest  size  in  Canada.  The  quan- 
tity cut  there  is,  however,  not  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  a  good  deal  is 
imported  for  use  in  furniture  factories  and  for  interior  finishing,  for  which  purposes  it 
is  lanrely  employed. 

Exhibits:  Scrtion  of  tree,  square  and  dimension  timber,  and  polished  panels. 

White  ash  (Fraxinus  americana,  Linn.). — The  white  ash  ranges  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  western  Ontario,  increasing  in  abundance  and  size  until  its  western  limit  is  reached. 
This  is  the  finest  and  most  useful  of  the  ashes,  being  frequently  found  100  feot  in 
height  and  over  3  feet  in  diameter.  Its  wood  is  both  strong  and  elastic,  bending 
easily,  which  fits  it  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  It  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implemehts  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  wagons,  carriages,  and  sleighs. 
Though  not  as  good  as  some  other  woods  for  that  purpose,  very  fine  handles  of  all 
kinds,  whiflfietrees,  neck  yokes,  etc.,*are  made  from  wnite  ash,  second-growth  wood 
being  generally  used.  It  is  the  principal  wood  used  for  oars.  Like  all  othor  hard 
woods,  it  b  employed  for  floorini;,  furniture,  and  cabinet  work.  It  is  one  of  the  mobt 
valuable  Canadian  woods,  but  it  is  no  longer  abundant. 

Exhibit:  Sections  of  trees,  square  timber,  deals,  boards,  and  polished  panels,  chair 
parts,  handles,  and  specialties. 

Black  ash  (Fraxinus  sambucifoHa^  Lam.). — ^The  black  ash  is  more  widely  distributed 
than  the  white  ash  and  is  more  abundant  than  the  latter  throughout  its  range.  It  is 
found  from  Anticosti  we»t  to  eat^tern  Manitoba  in  swamps  and  river  bottoms.  The 
wood  is  not  so  hard  as  that  of  the  white  ash,  but  it  is  tough  and  elastic  and  is  on  that 
account  well  suited  for  cooperaee  work  and  basket  making.  It  is  darker  in  color  than 
the  white  ash  and  though  used  for  the  same  purposes  is  not  so  highlv  valued. 

The  red  ash  and  the  green  ash  are  not  separated  commercially  from  the  two  preceding 
species;  the  wood  of  the  latter  resembles  that  of  the  white  ash,  while  that  of  the  former 
is  more  like  the  black  a^^h.  Both  range  farther  west  than  the  other  species,  growing 
along  the  Assiniboine  River  and  tributaries  of  lakes  Manitoba  and  Winnipegosis. 

Exhibits:  Section  of  tree,  boards,  polished  panels,  and  cooperage  stock. 

Red  elm — Slippery  elm  ( Ulmusjulva,  Michx.). — The  American  or  white  elm  is  rf 
wide  dintribution  in  Canada,  being  found  from  the  maritime  provinces  westward  lo 
rivers  falling  into  Lake  Winnipegosis,  in  ^^anitoba.  It  incrcaf^es  in  size  and  abundan<  e 
until  western  Ontario  is  reached,  where  it  is  often  found  6  feet  in  diameter  and  over 
100  feet  in  height.  It  also  grows  to  a  large  size  in  the  vallevs  of  the  Winnip^  and  tl  e 
Red  rivers.  The  wood  of  the  white  elm  is  very  tough  and  difficult  to  split,  and  in 
this  account  it  is  much  used  for  wagon  hubs,  blocks  for  all  kinds  of  tackle,  and  for  gun- 
wales, as  the  driving  of  bolts  is  less  likely  to  split  it  than  anv  of  our  other  woods.  It  is 
heavv  and  strong,  but  not  durable.  It  is  much  employed  in  barrel,  chair,  and  whe<  1 
making,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  purpa«»es  when  veneer  cut.  As  lumber  it  is  railur 
coarse,  but  is  very  lanrely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  coffins,  and  flooring. 
Varying  greatly  in  color  and  grain,  it  is  employed  to  imitate  other  woods,  nearly  all 
the  cigar  boxes  used  in  Canada  being  made  of  elm,  while  practically  all  coffins  are 
made  of  either  elm  or  basswood  stained  and  polished  to  imitate  other  woods. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  lotrs,  square  timber,  deals,  boards,  and  polished  panels,  coop- 
erage and  chair  stock,  hubs,  butter  dishes,  laths,  stript^,  and  cigar  boxes. 

White  elm  (  Ulmus  Americana j  Linn.). — The  red  elm  is  not  of  much  importance  com- 
mercially in  Canada,  and  is  not  found  anywhere  in  great  quantitv.  It  is  more  di  ruble 
than  the  other  elms  and  is  better  suited  than  them  for  use  as  railway  ties,  fence  p  •-•is, 
and  rails.  It  is  employed  for  much  the  same  purposes  as  the  other  elms.  The  inner 
bark  possesses  valuable  medicinal  qualities  and  is  frequentlv  prescribed  in  bad  dya- 
enterv  and  diarrhei  cases;  it  is  also  used  in  the  form  oi  poultices. 

Exhibits:  Section  of  tree. 

Rock  elm— Cork  elm  (  Ulmvs  racemosa,  Thomas). — The  rock  elm  grows  in  southern 
Quebec  and  west  to  Lake  Superior,  being  best  developed  in  southern  Ontario,  to 
which  part  of  Canada  it  is,  as  a  commercial  wood,  now  confmed.  It  is  much  superior 
to  the  other  elms,  and  for  many  purposes  is  unequaled  by  any  other  wood.  It  is 
tough,  strong,  elastic,  and  very  heavy.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  bicycle  rims,  and  wheel  stock,  and  it  is  well  suited  for  any 
purpose  for  which  a  wood  that  does  not  split  easily  is  requisite.  It  is  largely  used  in 
Drioge  and  shipbuilding  and  for  heavy  furniture.    When  highly  polished  the  wood  10 
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very  beautiful,  and  repays  a  greater  expenditure  of  time  in  polishing  than  is  usiially 
given  to  elm. 

Exhibits:  Section  of  tree,  square  timber,  deals,  and  wagon  hubs. 

Sycamor£ — BuTTONWooD  (Plotanus  occidentalism  Linn.). — Confined  in  Canada  to 
southwestern  Ontario,  where  trees  3  and  4  feet  in  diameter  and  80  feet  in  height  are 
still  numerous.  The  wood  is  heavy  and  hard,  but  not  very  strong.  It  is  not  a  good 
wood  for  outdoor  work,  but  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  special- 
ties, such  as  bowls,  butter  trays,  etc.,  as  well  as  cigar  boxes  and  barrel  headings. 
Like  other  woods  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  also  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes  for 
which  the  better  material  is  not  available. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  deals,  and  polished  panels. 

HiCKORT  (Carya  alba,  Nutt.). — The  hickory  is,  for  commercial  purposes,  confined 
to  Ontario,  and  it  is  only  in  the  southwestern  part  of  that  Province  tnat  it  is  found 
in  any  considerable  quantity.  The  wood  is  very  heavy,  hard,  tough,  strong,  and 
elastic,  though  it  is  not  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather  or  when  in  contact 
with  the  soil.  As  fuel  it  excels  even  hara  maple.  "Second-growth"  hickory  poe- 
sessee  in  even  greater  degree  than  the  ordinary  wood  the  ciualities  that  make  it  so 
valuable  for  fishing  rods,  handles  of  all  kinds,  axles  for  light  but  strong  vehicles, 
and  for  farming  implements.  The  nuts  of  the  hickory  are  the  best  grown  in  Canada. 
Carya  Vomentosa,  Nutt.,  the  white-heart  hickory  is  included  with  uie  above  species 
commercially  and  possesses  the  same  (]ualities.  The  bitter-nut  Carya  amora,  Nutt.,  is 
not  quite  so  valuable  as  hickory,  but  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Exhibits:  Section  of  tree,  square  timber,  deals,  ax  and  other  handles. 

Red  birch — Cherry  birch  {Betula  Zenta,  Linn.). — ^The  red  birch  is  an  abundant 
tree  from  Nova  Scotia  westward  to  Lake  Superior,  the  finest  trees  growing  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  north  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  and  in  central 
Ontario,  in  the  counties  of  Huron,  Grey,  and  Bruce,  and  in  the  districts  of  Nipissing, 
Algoma,  and  Parry  Sound,  where  it  is  often  more  than  4  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
the  best  of  birches  for  cabinetwork  and  furniture,  and  is  exported  in  great  quantity 
for  that  purpose  in  the  log  as  square  timber,  deals,  blocks,  and  squares,  and  as  chair 
and  other  furniture  stock.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  heax-y,  and  strong.  The  yellow 
birch,  Bttula  IvJUa,  Michx,  is  seldom  separated,  commercially,  from  the  red  birch, 
and  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  The  wood  of  the  red  birch  is,  however, 
rose  colored,  often  as  dark  as  that  of  the  cherry,  in  imitation  of  which  it  is  frequently 
used.  Good  hubs  are  made  from  birch,  and  in  the  maritime  provinces,  where  other 
Buitable  woods  are  not  abundant,  it  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  wagon  and 
cart  frames.  Turned  boxes  and  similar  articles  are  also  made  of  this  wood,  as  well 
as  button  molds.  Red  birch  is  very  durable  under  water,  and  is  used  for  piles  and 
sluice  work,  and  being  little  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  is  valuable  wood  for  ship* 
building  purposes. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  square  timber,  boards,  deals,  polished  panels,  chair 
parts,  and  turned  work. 

White  birch — Canoe  birch  {Betula  papyri/era,}A&rfih.). — The  white  birch  ranges 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  north  almost  to  the  Barren  Grounds. 
The  finest  trees  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  its  western 
tributaries.  The  white  birch  is  not  so  large  as  either  the  red  or  yellow  birch  nor  is 
the  wood  so  heavy.  It  is  white,  very  hard  and  close  grained,  and  is  the  principal 
wood  used  for  spools,  bobbins,  turned  boxes,  bowls  and  other  wooden  ware,  shoe 
lasts  and  pegs.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  for  interior 
finishing.  In  the  more  settled  parts  of  Canada  where  good  transport  facilities  are 
available  the  best  white  birch  has  already  been  utilized,  but  vast  areas  remote  from 
railways  yet  remain  to  be  exploited. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  deals,  boards,  and  polished  panels,  spools,  bobbins, 
turned  boxes  and  specialties. 

White  oak  (Qtiercus  alba,  Linn.). — Though  the  true  white  oak  is  Quercug  alba, 
several  other  species  are  so  classified  commercially.  The  most  important  among 
these  is  the  bur  oak,  Quercus  macrorarpa,  Mich.  The  true  white  oak  is  found  in 
western  Quebec  and  in  Ontario  as  far  west  as  Lake  Huron.  The  bur  oak  has  the 
same  range  as  Quercti$  alba,  but  is  also  found  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  in  the 
west  throughout  the  wooded  portions  of  Manitoba.  The  wood  of  both  species  is  very 
heavy,  hard,  tough,  and  dura))Ie,  that  of  the  bur  oak  bein^  the  most  durable  of  any 
American  oak  when  in  contact  with  the  soil,  which  makes  it  very  valuable  for  use  as 
fence  posts,  railway  ties  and  piles.  The  wood  of  the  white  oak  is  also  largely  employed 
in  shipbuilding,  carriage  and  wagon  making  and  cooperage,  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements  and  for  cabinet  and  furniture  work,  flooring  and  interior 
finishing.    Quarter  cut,  it  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  grain  and  coloring. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  square  timber,  railway  ties,  deals,  boards,  polished 
panels,  and  flooring. 
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Wertern  white  oak  (Quercu9  Garryana,  Douglas). — ^Thoup^h  a  few  trees  of  this 
species  grow  on  the  mamland  of  British  Columbia,  it  is  practically  confined  to  the 
southern  part  of  Vancouver  Island,  the  finest  trees  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Victoria,  where  trees  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  logs  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  lon^  can  be  obtained,  are  not  imcommon.  The  wood  resembles  that  of 
English  oak,  and  is  venr  beautiful  when  made  up  into  furniture  and  cabinet  work. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees. 

Red  oak  {Quercus  rubra,  Linn). — ^The  red  oak  extends  from  the  Maritime  prov- 
inces westward  to  Lake  Superior,  reaching  the  greatest  size  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  wood  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  white  oak,  but  is  almost  as  hard,  heavy, 
and  strong.  It  enters  more  largely  than  the  white  oak  into  cooperage  work,  and,  as 
with  white  oak,  second  growth  wood  is  much  used  for  handles  of  all  kinds,  wheel 
stock,  axles,  whifHetrees,  etc.  For  furniture,  cabinetmaking,  and  interior  finishing 
it  is  almost  as  valuable  as  the  white  oak.    The  bark  is  rich  in  tannin. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  square  timber,  deals,  polished  panels,  hubs,  and  spokes. 

Chestnut  (Castanea  dtniata^  Marsh.) — ^The  chestnut  is  confined  to  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  is  not  even  there  in  suflScient  quantity  to 
be  of  great  importance  commercially.  The  wood  is  neither  strong  nor  fiexible,  but  is 
durable  and  easily  worked.  In  Canada  it  is  employed  chiefly  in  cabinetwork,  but  is 
also  well  suited  for  use  as  railway  ties  and  in  heavy  construction  work. 

Exhibits:  Section  of  tree  and  deal. 

Beech  (Fagu9  /erruaineay  Alton). — ^The  beech  grows  in  the  Maritime  provinces, 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  the  finest  trees  being  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Huron.  The 
wood  varies  greatly  in  color  and  grain  and  is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  and  for  flooring.  The  white-colored  wood  is  said  to  be  more  tou^h  and 
lasting  than  that  of  red  color.  Quarter-cut  it  is  very  beautiful.  Its  princioal  use  is 
for  tool  handles,  carpenters'  planes,  shoe  lasts,  mallets,  and  for  various  tumea  articles. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  deals,  and  chair  parts. 

Aspen  Poplar  (Popuha  tremukndes,  Michx.). — The  aspen  is  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  Canadian  trees,  ranging  from  the  Atlantic  to  tne  Pacific  and  north  to  the 
Barren  Grounds.  In  some  parts  of  Canada  it  is  the  only  wood  available  for  fence  rails 
and  firewood,  and  it  furnishes  the  material  for  settlers'  lo^  houses  in  many  parts  of  the 
prairie  region.  Commercially  the  aspen  is  used  chiefly  m  the  manufacture  of  pulp, 
for  which  purpose  it,  like  all  the  poplars,  is  well  suited.  At  present  spruce  has,  to 
some  extent,  oriven  poplar  out  of  the  market  as  a  pulp  wood,  but  the  immense  quan- 
tity growing  throughout  the  Canadian  subarctic  forest  will  some  day  be  utilized.  The 
wood  of  the  aspen  is  light  and  easily  worked,  and  is  used  for  wooden  ware,  light  barrels, 
such  as  those  used  for  sugar  and  flour,  and  for  crates  and  light  boxes.  It  is  also 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  The  large-toothed  aspen,  FopiUus  ffran- 
(hdentata^  Michx.,  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  aspen. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  deals,  boards,  and  pulp  wood. 

Balm  of  Gilead — Balsam  Poplar  {Populva  haUamiferay  Linn.). — The  range  ol 
the  balsam  poplar  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  aspen.  In  the  northwest  territories 
it  attains  a  great  size,  being  there  generally  found  m  river  valleys,  where  it  is  some- 
times 150  feet  in  height  and  7  in  diameter.  On  the  islands  ana  banks  of  the  Pease 
and  Athabasca  rivers  it  grows  to  a  greater  size  than  elsewhere  in  Canada,  and  large 
trees  are  found  down  the  Mackenzie  River  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  wood 
is  soft  and  not  strong,  but  with  the  Cottonwood  (Populus  monili/era^  Alton)  it  is  being 
used  in  increasing  quantities  instead  of  whitewood  (Liriodendron  tulipi/era,  Linn.). 
It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  other 
poplars.  Pojmlus  trichocarpa,  T.  &  (j.,  an  abundant  tree  in  British  Columbia, 
diners  but  little  from  the  oalsam  poplar. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  deals,  aimension  lumber,  and  pulp  wood. 

Black  walnut  (Juglans  nigra,  Linn.). — Though  once  so  abundant  in  southwestern 
Ontario,  the  old  black  walnut  trees  have  almost  all  been  cut  down,  though  a  few  still 
remain,  and  younger  trees  which  have  been  planted  or  preserved  will  soon  augment 
the  available  supply  for  economic  purposes,  as  the  black  walnut  is  a  rapid  grower. 
Plantations  of  this  tree  have  been  made  m  various  parts  of  Ontario  and  western  Quebec, 
one  of  the  finest  being  that  owned  by  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere.  Walnut  is  not  at 
present  as  poplar  as  formerly  as  a  cabinet  wood  and  for  interior  finishing,  lighter- 
colored  material  being  now  in  vogue,  but  veneering  made  from  the  dark  heart  wood 
is  still  used  in  considerable  quantity,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  supply  is  doubtless 
the  principal  reason  for  the  change  in  fashion.  Walnut  is  too  beautiful  and  valuable 
a  wood  to  remain  long  unpopular,  and  the  money  and  time  invested  in  walnut  plan 
tations  will  be  amply  repaid  m  the  future. 

Exhibits:  Section  of  tree,  boards,  veneers  and  polished  panels.  ^ 

Butternut  (Ju^ioTw  cinerea,  Linn.). — ^The  Butternut  groves  in  southern  New 
Brunswick  and  westward  to  the  Georgian  Bay.    The  wood  is  much  lighter  in  color  than 
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the  walnut  and  is  not  so  heavy,  hard,  or  strong,  but  is  very  durable.  It  is  easily  worked 
and  is  chiefly  used  for  cabinet  work  and  interior  finishinjs^.  The  ejain  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  wahiut,  so  that  when  stained  a  very  good  imitation  of  wamut  may  be  made 
from  butternut.    It  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth. 

Exhibits:  Section  of  tree,  boards,  and  polished  panels. 

Arbor  viTiB — White  cedar  ( Thuya  occidentalism  Linn.). — ^Very  rare  in  Nova  Scotia, 
but  abundant  throughout  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Ontario.  It  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  but  seldom  exceeds  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  soft  and  not 
strong  and  has  never  been  much  used  as  lumber,  but  is  unexcelled  for  shingles.  The 
jvhite  cedar  is  chiefly  used  for  fence  rails  and  posts,  railway  ties,  and  telejcranh  and 
telephone  poles.  No  other  wood  is  used  in  any  quantity  for  telephone  poles  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  It  is  very  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil,  or  when  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

Exhibits:  Section  of  tree,  square  timber,  polished  panels. 

Giant  arbor  vrr* — Red  cedar  {Thuya  pgantea^  Nutt.). — ^The  giant  arbor  vit» 
is  next  to  the  Douglas  fir  in  importance  in  Britiph  Columbia,  where  it  attains  its  greatest 
size  on  Vancouver  Island,  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Coast  Range.  It  is  rarely  found  in  the  dry  interior  of  British  Columbia,  but  is  abun- 
dant in  the  river  valleys  on  the  slopes  of  the  Selkirk  and  Coast  ranges.  Though  seldom 
found  more  than  150  feet  in  heignt,  in  circumference  it  rivals  the  Douglas  fir.  trees 
of  8  to  10  feet  in  diameter  not  being  rare,  and  they  are  occasionally  found  much  larger. 

It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  for  which  purpose  it  is  unequaled 
by  any  other  wood.  Formerly  the  shingles  were  made  by  hand,  the  wo6d  splitting 
easily;  but  improved  machinery  has  so  lowered  the  cost  of  production  that  compara- 
tively few  hand-made  shingles  are  now  used,  though  they  are  still  in  demand  wnen  a 
shingle  of  superior  aualitv  is  desired.  The  wood  of  this  tree  takes  a  verv  brilliant 
polisn  and  is  well  adapted  for  interior  finishing  of  all  kinds.  So  ^reat  is  tne  variety 
of  shading  in  the  color  of  the  wood  that  a  large  house  may  be  finished  in  it  without 
two  rooms  being  alike.  It  is  not  only  largely  exported,  but  is  now  being  shipped  in 
increasing  quantities  to  eastern  Canada.  In  British  Columbia  it  enters  largely  into 
the  manufacture  of  doors  and  cabinetwork  of  all  kinds.  Like  all  the  cedars  it  lasts 
well  underground,  and  on  this  account  is  much  used  in  the  form  of  telegraph  poles 
and  fence  posts.  The  immense  canoes  made  by  the  west  coast  Indians  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  made  of  this  wood. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  logs,  deals,  boards,  shingles,  polished  flooring,  and  wain- 
scoting. 

Yellow  obdar — Yellow  cypress  ( Thuya  exulsay  Bong). — ^The  yellow  cypress  is 
not  nearly  so  abundant  in  British  Columbia  as  the  arbor  vit«,  nor  is  its  circumlerence 
so  great.  Its  height  is  about  the  same  as  the  arbor  vitse — 150  feet — and  its  average 
diameter  about  4  feet,  though  occasional  trees  attain  5  feet.  The  yellow  cypress  is 
confined  to  the  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands.  In  the  southern  parts  of  liritish 
Columbia  it  is  not  found  at  sea  level,  the  finest  trees  growing  at  altitudes  of  from 
1,000  feet  to  2,500  feet.  Though  valuable  for  many  purposes,  the  wood  of  the  yellow 
cypress  is  not  extensively  used  at  present,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard 
being  too  great.  On  the  Queen  Cnarlotte  Islands  it  descends  to  the  coast.  When 
lower  levels  have  been  cleared  of  other  trees  the  yellow  cypress  will  be  utilized.  Its 
wood  is  very  close,  and,  as  the  wood  takes  a  very  high  polish,  it  is  greatlv  valued  for 
interior  finishing  and  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  It  commands  a  nigher  price 
than  either  Douglas  fir  or  arbor  viti£.  The  natives  along  the  northern  coast  of  British 
Columbia  make  many  articles  for  domestic  use  from  this  wood. 

Exhibits:  Section  of  tree,  boards,  and  polished  paneling. 

White  pine  {Pinua  Strobus,  Linn). — The  white  pine  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  Canadian  trees,  and,  notwithstanding  the  reckless  waste  that  characterized  lum- 
bering operations  until  very  recentlv,  there  still  remains  in  Canada  an  immense 
quantity  of  growing  timber  nrom  which  vast  quantities  of  lumber  will  be  made. 

The  white  pine  ranges  from  the  maritime  Provinces  westward  through  Ontario  and 
Quebec  to  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  Manitoba.  On  the  north  but  a  few  trees  are 
found  beyond  the  height  of  land  separating  the  Hudson  Bay  and  St.  Lawrence  water- 
sheds. Large  trees  are  not  common  in  the  eastern  Provinces,  from  2  to  2^  feet  diam* 
eter  being  there  considered  a  good-sized  tree.  In  the  Ottawa  Valley,  however,  and 
on  streams  running  into  Lake  Huron,  trees  3  and  4  feet  in  diameter  are  common, 
while  larger  trees  are  not  rare.  White  pine  is  exported  principally  in  the  form  of 
square  timber,  deals,  and  boards.  Its  chief  uses  are  in  construction  work  of  all  kinds, 
and,  as  the  slabs  and  edgings  are  made  into  shingles  and  laths,  there  is  now  little 
waste  of  material.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  and  not  strong,  but  it  is  suited  for  a  great 
varietur  o  purposes,  as  it  is  easily  worked  and  free  from  resin. 

Exhibit:  Sections  of  trees,  square  timber,  deals,  polished  panels,  box  shooks,  and 
interior  finishing. 
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Western  white  pine  (Pinu8  monticola^  Dougl.). — None  of  the  western  pinee  are 
found  in  quantity  near  the  coast  and  so  far  they  nave  been  utilized  for  local  purposes 
only.  The  best  of  these  is  Pinus  monticola,  Douglas,  which  is  little  inferior  to  the 
white  pine  of  the  East.  It  is  found  in  the  interior  of  Vancouver  Island  and  is  abun- 
dant in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Coast  Range  where  there  is  heavy  rainfall.  In  the 
Selkirk  Mountains  it  is  not  verv  common,  but  attains  a  considerable  size  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes.    The  wood  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  eastern  white  pine. 

Red  pine  {Pinus  rftinosa^  Alton). — The  red  pine  is  not  so  widely  distributed  as 
the  white  pine,  nor  is  it  so  abundaot  in  the  areas  on  which  it  grows.  It  is  neither  so 
tall  nor  so  large  a  tree  as  the  white  pine.  Commercially  it  is  frequently  not  separate4 
from  it,  though  the  wood  of  the  two  trees  differs  materially,  the  red  pine  being  harder 
and  stronger  than  the  white  pine,  much  more  elastic,  and  containing  a  great  deal  of 
resin.  The  red  pine  has  very  wide  sap  wood,  which  adds  to  its  value  as  material  for 
heavy  construction  work,  piles,  etc.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  white  pine, 
to  which  it  was  formerly  preferred,  and  has  again  in  recent  years  reached  a  value  more 
nearly  approaching  that  of  white  pine. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  square  timber,  deals,  polished  panels,  box  shooks,  and 
interior  finishinK^ 

Scrub  pine—Jack  pine  {Pinva  hanksiana.  Lam.). — Jack  pine  is  found  from  the 
maritime  provinces  northwesterly  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  is 
replaced  by  P.  mwrrayana.  It  increases  in  height  and  girth  as  one  travels  westward, 
the  finest  trees  being  found  between  northern  Manitoba  and  the  Athabasca  River,  in 
which  district  great  areas  are  covered  with  large  trees.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  it  is  small  and  of  no  value.  Elsewhere  in  Canada  it  is  not  much  used  at 
present  except  for  railway  ties  and  locally  where  other  pine  is  not  to  be  had.  As  a 
timber  for  use  in  mines  and  for  heavy  construction  work  generally,  its  good  qualities 
are  not  yet  appreciated.  Recent  experiments  have  proved  that  good  pulp  can  be 
made  from  it. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  deals,  pulp  wood,  and  railway  ties. 

Black  pine — {Pinus  murrayana,  Balfour). — The  black  pine  replaces  the  preced- 
ing species  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  abundant  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  interior  plateau  of  British  Columbia,  where  it  covers  great  areas.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  province  it  is  most  abundant  at  altitudes  ranging  between 
3,000  feet  and  4,000  feet.  Though  estimated  of  little  value  where  other  conifers  grow, 
except  for  railway  ties  and  firewood,  it  is  much  used  for  mine  props  and  other  con- 
struction work  in  the  mining  districts  of  Britii^h  Columbia.  It  is  admirablv  suited 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  wood  is  very  tough,  and  when  not  exposed  to  the  weather  does 
not  easily  decay.     It  is  said  to  make  excellent  charcoal. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees  and  deals. 

Note. — The  other  Canadian  pines  are  of  small  economic  value  and  are  only  used 
locally. 

Black  spruce  (pinus  nigra^  Link). — The  range  of  the  black  spruce  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  white  spruce,  the  former  as  a  nile  growing  in  damp  situations, 
while  the  latter  prefers  drier,  well-drained  soil.  The  two  trees  are  not  separated  com- 
mercially, and  with  them  is  included  the  red  spruce  of  eastern  Canada.  The  charac- 
teristics of  these  spruces  are  almost  identical  and  the  woods  are  ust.'d  for  the  same 
purposes.  The  black  spruce,  to  which  the  red  spruce  is  nearly  allied,  is  perhaps  best 
suited  for  use  as  spans  and  masts.  In  the  eastern  provinces  snruce  is  the  chief  wood 
used  in  housebuilding  and  for  flooring.  Both  black  and  ignite  spruce  have  been 
found  to  increase  in  value  as  pulp  woods  the  farther  north  they  grow. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  square  timber,  deals,  polished  panels,  box  shooks,  and 
pulp  wood. 

White  spruce  (Pinus  alha.  Link). — Within  the  past  few  years  the  demand  for  pulp 
wood  has  so  increased  that  th«  spruces  are  rapidly  uecoming  the  most  important  trees 
in  Canada.  The  value  of  the  growing  timber  is  probably  already  as  great  as  tbat  of 
all  other  trees  combined.  The  white  spruce  ranges  from  Nova  Scotia  north westwTird 
to  within  20  miles  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and 
with  the  black  spruce  it  forms  a  great  part  of  the  subarctic  forest  which  extends  from 
Labrador  across  the  continent.  The  ^ood  is  tougher,  stronger,  and  more  elastic  than 
that  of  pine.  It  is  now  more  used  than  formerly  as  lumber^  as  well  as  very  lan:ely  as 
railway  ties,  fence  posts,  piles,  and  telegraph  poles. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  square  timber,  deals,  boards,  polished  panels,  box 
shooks,  and  pulp  wood. 

E.vgelmann's  spruce  (Picea  Engelmanni,  Engel). — This  characteristic  spruce  of 
the  Rocky  and  Selkirk  mountains  is  the  most  useful  tree  growing  in  the  interior  for 
trestle  work  and  for  heavy  construction  work  generally.  In  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
it  is  often  more  than  150  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  in  diameter.    The  wood  is  very  like 
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that  of  the  black  and  white  spruces  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  This  was 
the  chief  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  from  the  Kocky 
mountains  westward. 

Exhibits.  Sections  of  trees* 

Menzie's  spruce — SrrKA  spruce  {Picea  Sitcheruis,  Carr). — Thip  spruce  grows  chiefly 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast,  ranging  in  British  Colurrbia  from  the  interna- 
tional boundary  north  to  Alaska.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Province  it  grows  scat- 
tered amon^  other  trees,  but  in  the  north  it  is  relatively  much  more  abundant,  growing 
sometimes  in  laige  clumps.  Though  averaging  less  in  diameter  than  the  Douglas  fir, 
occasional  trees  of  great  size  are  found ;  those  cut  for  lumber  are,  however,  seldom  more 
than  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter.  No  other  tree  on  the  west  coast  is  used  for  such  varied 
purposes,  and  as  it  is  easily  worked  up  bv  machinery  there  is  great  demand  for  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  doors,  window  sashes,  boxes,  shelving,  and  interior  finishing.  The 
wood  is  ver]^  white,  is  elastic,  and  bends  with  the  grain  without  splitting,  so  th&t  it  ia 
much  used  in  boat  building,  the  making  of  light  oars,  staves,  wooden  ware,  etc.  It 
resists  decay  for  a  long  time,  and  like  the  Douglas  fir,  is  not  attacked  by  insects.  The 
chief  value  of  the  Sitka  spruce  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  tree.  As  soon  as  pulp  mills  are  estao- 
lished  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  sawmills  the  immense  waste  entailed  by  the  present 
method  of  sawing  dimension  lumber  in  British  Columbia  will  be  obviated. 

Exhibits.  Sections  of  logs,  rough  and  dressed  lumber,  box  shooks,  and  polished 
paneling. 

Hemlock  (Tsuaa  canaderms,  Carr). — ^The  hemlock  grows  in  the  maritime  prov- 
inces, Quebec  and  Ontario.  Though  little  inferior  to  white  pine  as  rou^h  lumber,  a 
prejudice  has  for  a  lon^  time  existed  against  this  wood  which  is  only  now  dying  out.  As 
coarse  lumber,  it  to-day  commands  almost  as  high  a  price  as  pine.  It  is  one  of  our 
best  woods  for  wharves  and  docks,  and  great  quantities  are  used  annually  for  piles. 
The  bark  of  the  hemlock  is  that  chiefly  used  in  Canada  and  the  eastern  United  States 
for  tanning  purposes 

Exhibits.  Section  of  tree,  railway  ties,  and  tan  bark. 

Wkstern  hemlock  (Tsvjga  Tnertengiana^  Carr). — ^The  hemlock  is  abundant  along 
the  whole  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Province  wherever 
there  is  sufficient  rainfall.  Along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in  the 
Selkirk  Mountains,  it  is  ven^  abundant,  but  seldom  over  150  feet  in  height  and  3  in 
diameter.  On  the  coast  it  is  much  larger,  averaging  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter. 
The  abundance  of  other  wood  of  better  quality  has  prevented  the  hemlock  irom, 
coming  into  general  use,  and  the  same  prejudice  exists  in  British  Columbia 
against  the  western  tree  that  prevailed  until  very  recently  against  hemlock  in  eastern 
CSinada.  Though  its  grain  is  coarse,  western  hemlock  is,  for  many  purposes,  just  as 
serviceable  as  other  woods  which  cost  more.  Its  bark  is  rich  in  tannin,  but  it  is  too 
thin  to  be  extensively  used  while  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  Douglas  fir  in  the 
same  region. 

Exhibits.  Sections  of  trees,  deals,  and  boards. 

DouoL<v8  FIR,  "Oregon  nNB,"  red  pine,  yellow  fir  (Pseudotsupa  Douglanif 
Carr). — This  is  the  most  abundant,  as  it  is  the  most  valuable  tree  in  British  Coliifaibia. 
Its  range  on  the  mainland  is  from  the  international  boundary  north  to  the  Skeena 
River,  in  latitude  54^  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  international 
boundary  north  to  latitude  55°,  though  its  northern  and  northeastern  limits  are  not  well 
defined.  It  is  nr)t  found  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  It  attains  its  greatest  size 
on  Vancouver  Island  or  along  the  shores  and  in  river  valleys  near  the  coast  on  the 
mainland.  There  trees  300  feet  in  height  are  not  rare,  the  average  height  of  those 
felled  for  lumber  being  over  150  feet.  Trees  of  a  greater  diameter  than  7  feet  are 
rarely  cut,  though  those  of  8, 10,  or  11  feet  in  diameter  are  not  rare. 

The  fact  that  the  largest  trees  are  found  near  the  coast  greatly  facilitates  the  tran»- 
port  of  the  logs  from  the  woods  to  the  mill,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  mills  are  so 
situated  that  the  largest  ships  may  load  within  a  few  yards  of  the  saws,  the  cost  per  1,000 
feet  of  handling  Dougla<«  fir  and  other  wopt-coa«'t  lumber  is  small. 

The  average  cut  of  Douglas  fir  in  British  Columbia  is  over  50,000  feet  per  acre, 
though  in  some  instances  more  than  500,000  feet  have  been  cut  on  a  single  acre,  no 
trees  of  less  than  2  feet  or  more  than  5  rn  diameter  being  used.  Douglas  fir  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  structural  purposes,  being  largely  employed  in  shipbuilding,  bridge 
work,  and  the  construction  of  wharves.  It  is  exported  as  dimension  timber,  lumber, 
spars,  masts,  and  piles.  Locally  it  is  used  for  construction  work  of  all  kinds,  fencins 
and  railwajr  ties,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  Its  durability  when  excluded 
from  the  air  adds  greatly  to  its  value  for  pile  work  in  the  construction  of  bridges  and 
wharves.    The  bark  of  the  Douglas  fir  is  largely  employed  in  tanning. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  logs,  square  timber,  railway  ties,  deals,  boards,  box  shooks, 
and  dressed  and  polished  material  for  interior  finishing. 
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Baiaah  Mtw«  baltamea.  Miller). — The  bftlaam  is  a  c 
provincea,  Ontario  ftnd  Quebec,  and  ie  found  in  the  stibsrctic  forest  northwesterly  to 
the  Athabasca  River.  The  wood  is  very  light  and  bo[[,  an  I  is  not  durable  in  contact 
with  the  soil.  It  is  to  eome  extent  used  aa  common  lumber,  and  on  account  of  ili 
li)>htne8eia  frequently  made  into  box-ebooks.  Though  not  one  of  the  best  pulp  woods, 
it  is,  and  will  onlinue  to  be,  cut  with  other  trees  and  used  for  that  purpose. 

Exhibits:  Sections  of  trees,  deals,  and  pulp  wood. 

Webterm  white  fir  (Abxa  graruH*.  Loud). — The  western  while  fir  is  confined  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  thouf^h  it  grows  tii  great  size,  the  wood  is  very 
eoft  and  not  suited  for  any  purpose  for  which  elrength  is  requisite.  It  is  now  used 
to  some  extent  for  boxee  and  light  bairek,  and  will  in  the  future  be  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp. 

Exhibit:  Section  of  tree, 

Tamarac— BLACK  LARCR  (Lorix  Arturieana,  Michx.J.— The  larch  ranges  from  Nov* 
Scotia  northwesterly  to  the  Peace  River.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  very  strong. 
It  is  not  much  used  as  lumber,  but  in  lan^ely  employed  as  railway  ties,  fence  poets, 
teleRTBph  polea,  and  as  knees  for  ships,  and  in  fact  for  shipbuilding  purposes  generally. 
It  is  well  adapted  Cor  use  as  joists,  scalTold  poles,  and  rafters,  as  comparatively  smul 
timber  is  capable  of  supporting  a  great  weight.  The  Western  Larch,  Larix  occiaenUilii, 
and  the  Mountain  Larch,  Lara  Lyallii,  replace  L.  Ainerieana  in  the  Rocky  Mountaina 
and  British  Columbia,  where  they  ar«  used  lor  lumber,  telegraph  poles,  railway  ties, 
and  mine  props. 

PBOVINCIB 


Few  other  countries  produce  so  great  a  variety  of  trees  as  Canada.  Of  the  121  indigo- 
noun  Bpeciea,  a  few  are  of  smHll  economic  value,  while  others  are  so  restricted  in  theil 
distributioti  that  commercially  they  can  not  be  taken  into  account.  The  various 
uses  of  the  more  important  trees^  with  their  distribution,  have  been  given  in  another 
part  of  this  paper,  but  the  following  list  of  the  50  most  valuable  trees,  with  their  range, 
will  serve  for  convenience  of  reference.  The  provinces  or  districts  in  which  they  are 
found  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 
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No. 

Name  of  tree. 
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Rocky  Mountains. 

3 

I 
1 

80 

PoDuIns  nionlUfent,  Alt.  (cottonwood) 

« 

« 

« 
* 

« 
• 

* 
« 

• 

« 
* 

« 

« 

• 

« 

* 

« 
« 

SI 

Juelans  cinerea,  L.  (butternut) 

n 

Juelans  Dicra.  L.  (black  walnut) 

83 

Thuya  occidental  Is.  L.  (arlior  vitip) 

84 

Thuya  eleantea,  Nutt  (eiant  arbor  vlts) 

86 

86 

Thuya  excelsa,  Bong,  (yellow  cypren) 

PInus  strobus.  L.  (whl to  nine) 

87 

Pinus  monticola,  Dougl.  (wcBtem  white  pine) 

8R 

PInus  rpslnosa,  Alt  (iwl  pln«)) 

89 

Pinus  liankslana.  Lam.  (scrub  pine) 

40 

Ptnus  niurryana.  Balfour  (blaclc  pine) ..... 

41 

Pioeanlera.  Link  (black  spruce) 

4? 

Pioeaalba.  Link  (white  spruce) 

43 

Ploea  ensebnannl.  Knselm.  ( K  neelmann  spruce) 

44 

Pioea  sitchcnsis,  (jarr  (Sitka  spruce) ". 

48 

Tsuga  canadensb,  Carr  (hemlock) 

46 

Tsuga  mertensiana,  Carr  (wt«ti>m  hemlock) 

47 

Pscudotsuea  doueiasil.  Carr  ( Douglas  fir) 

48 

A  bios  balsamea.  Mili4fr  (balsam  fir) ^ . 

49 

Abies  srandls.  Lindl.  (western  balsam  fir) 

10 

Statement  of  the  value  of  lumber  and  other  wood  products  exported  from  Canada  between 

1894  and  1903. 


Principal  articles. 


Wood,  unmanufactured: 

Firewood 

Hop,  telegraph,  and  other  poles. 
Logs- 
Elm 

Pine 

Spruce 

Other 

Lumber- 
Deals,  pine 

Deals,  spruce  and  other 

Deals,  ends 

Latits.  palings,  and  pickets. 

Planks  and  boards 

Joists  and  scantlings 

Staves  and  headings 

Shingles 

Sleepers  and  railway  ties. . . , 
Timber,  square— 

Birch 

Elm 

Oak 

Pine,  rpd 

PIne»  white 

Other 

Wood  for  pulp 

Wood  nianulacturns: 

Household  fumitoTe 

Doon,  sashes,  and  blinds 

Matches  and  match  splints 

Wood  pulp 

AH  other  wood  and  mannfactures  of. 

Total 


Values. 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1807. 

1898. 

8287.036 

8222,189 

8222.389 

8173.921 

8140.897 

71,789 

89,730 

50,503 

61,232 

36.120 

152.221 

205.084 

124.988 

77.978 

63.784 

2,4.'».354 

l,8t)0.?25 

1,423.9R9 

1,832  352 

1,616.671 

107. 2»2 

90.990 

86.075 

107.073 

33.885 

142,990 

76,616 

96,269 

108,699 

95,977 

2.7fl8.238 

2, 369. 027 

3.0fil.5.'J7 

8.313.357 

3. 88.'),  448 

5, 64)7. 739 

6,271.898 

5,579.746 

7,0'I4.4.H5 

7,9I8.3ii6 

484.324 

464.200 

520.  M6 

t)37. 193 

641. (Nig 

652. 171 

495.  »iO 

528.3!»5 

515.276 

376.281 

7,9fi4.970 

7,441.256 

8,513.710 

10,83-MS5 

5,625.391 

187,438 

184,680 

402,454 

437.974 

246,273 

641, 4U0 

638,272 

701.083 

(H)9.4:U 

401,583 

754,743 

689,013 

8119,547 

1,201.502 

994.438 

131,7(^5 

130,208 

213,622 

220,780 

101,191 

127,501 

111.305 

228,876 

104,0^ 

143.623 

143, S09 

163,866 

209, <00 

170.»tf^9 

222.529 

679,567 

411,476 

614,028 

540,288 

740.  a)2 

74.458 

34,088 

108,436 

52,4:{9 

62.011 

1,671,731 

4,125,837 

1,570. 662 

1,352.01.9 

1.7li4,074 

152,096 

93,(03 

120,999 

83,0-K 

70,343 

393, 2U) 

468, 3£0 

627,805 

711, 152 

912,041 

144,702 

99,150 

78.607 

127,752 

248,317 

158,106 

139,  <U2 

190.004 

28.5, 161 

324,010 

216,038 

172, ifa 

195,  as7 

151.270 

195, 779 

647,8:i6 

500,874 

675,777 

741,959 

1,210.923 

1,306,958 

1,743,009 

1,700.306 

1,312.418 

1,294,956 

27,780,352 

25,334,136 

28,806,799 

33,046,329 

29,303,087 
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Statement  of  the  value  of  lumber  and  other  wood  products  exported  from  Canada  between 

1894  and  190^— Continued. 


Principal  articles. 


Wood.  anmanuflBCtured: 

Firewood 

Hop,  tel^;Taph|  and  other  poles. 
Logs- 
Elm 

Pine 

Spruce 

Other 

Lam  tier- 
Deals,  pine 

Deals,  spnioB  and  other 

Deals,  ends 

liOths,  palines,  and  pickets. 

Planks  and  boards 

Joists  and  scantlings 

8ta\es  and  headings 

Bhingics 

Sleepers  and  railway  ties. . . 
Tlmlier,  square— 

Blroh. 

Elm 

Oak 

IMne,  red 

Pine,  white. 

Other 

Wood  for  pulp 

Wood  manufactures: 

Household  furniture 

Doors,  sashes,  and  blinds 

Matches  and  match  splints 

M'oodpuip 

AH  other  wood  and  manufactures  of 

Total 


Values. 


1899. 


1123,711 
65,182 

44,687 

1,398,454 

49, 7(»9 

70,792 

4,193,828 

7,848,437 

770,458 

432,323 

6,885,7(i2 

234,968 

627,131 

976.361 

84,305 

204,180 

221,663 
667.592 

61,061 
1,356,654 

80.584 
842,086 

856,490 

878.206 

257.981 

1,274.376 

1,587,783 


30,880,630 


1900. 


$117,751 
48,872 

74,721 
494,311 

63,078 
128,526 

8,286,508 

8,287,900 
564,860 
632.106 

0,618.526 
236.664 
649.836 

1,131.506 
221,906 

229.554 
205.131 
406.608 
66,001 
1,264,457 
101.694 
902,772 

882.628 

299.359 

103.9t)l 

1,816.016 

1,876.185 


82,906,171 


1901. 


890,905 
68,720 

193.749 
285.796 
235.826 
840,238 

2,857,822 

8|174,:«4 
681,384 
605.693 

0, 400. 409 
380.253 
440.083 

1,146J.'J0 
152,040 

223.380 
273.579 
817,281 
143,630 
016,452 
247,747 
1,397,019 

241,826 

194,  IVJi 

89.130 

1,938.244 

2,116,6(i0 


83,161,367 


1902. 


891,507 
103,961 

64,246 
175.684 

63,655 
2r2,3£6 

3,167,383 

7,431.148 

472,015 

840.714 

12,570.849 

367,9ei6 

301,047 

1,626.386 

182,108 

107.861 
248,296 
856,913 
30,922 
933.795 
103,818 
1,315,038 

285.276 

303,  f  87 

61.704 

2,046,406 

1,820,464 


35,234,203 


1903. 


$115,760 
67,910 

15,617 
139,406 

69.781 
219,864 

8,653,917 
8,315,454 

651,760 

1,041,129 

14,006.840 

451,194 

284.412 
1,610,143 

210,948 

204.690 
805.090 
434.141 
219.991 

1,810.567 
98.764 

1,658,560 

878.003 

331.976 

112.018 

8,150.943 

2,027.114 


40, 868, 018 


TIMBEB  ON  DOMINION  LANDS. 

A  part  of  the  address  of  E.  Stewart,  dominion  superintendent  of 
forestry,  on  ^'Forestry  on  dominion  lands,"  delivered  before  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association  in  Ottawa,  January  10,  1906: 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  1891  the  total  land  area  under  the  control  of 
tiie  Dominion  Government  is  2,656,200  square  miles.  Of  this  the  bare  prairieprobablv 
•ccupies  160,000,000  acres  or  250,000  square  miles.  The  barren  lands  of  the  rar  North 
1  have  elsewhere  estimated  at  four  times  that  of  the  prairie,  or  640,000,000  acres  or 
1,000,000  square  miles.  These  two  would  make  1,250,000  square  miles  of  treeless 
land,  and  subtracting  this  from  the  total  land  area  under  federal  control  will  give  ub 
1,406,200  square  miles,  which  is  more  or  less  wooded.  The  total  land  area  owned  by  the 
Provinces  aggr^;ates  only  963,618  square  miles,  so  that  the  dominion  timbered  land, 
according  to  the  estimate,  exceeds  the  total  land  area  both  timbered  and  cleared  up  of 
all  the  old  Provinces  by  442.532  square  miles. 

But  it  may  be  truly  said  that  on  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  the  forest  growth 
IB  of  little  value  for  commercial  purposes.  Let  us  make  due  allowance  for  this  and 
estimate  that  only  one-fifth  of  this  land  contains  timber  fit  for  such  purposes.  One* 
fifth  of  1,406,200  gives  281,240  square  miles. 

We  have  now  taken  from  the  total  land  areas  under  dominion  control  the  barren 
Itamds  of  the  Far  North  and  the  prairie  land  and  then  taken  only  one-fifth  of  the  remain- 
der in  our  estimate  to  represent  the  area  of  land  containing  merchantable  timber;  and 
we  have  still  left  281,240  square  miles.  Suppose  that  the  latter  area  contains  only 
2,000  feet  b.  m.  to  the  acre,  or  1,280,000  feet  to  the  square  mile  over  ten  inches 
at  the  stump,  and  we  have  left  after  all  these  reductions  359,987,200,000  feet  of 
mature  timber,  which  at  the  low  rate  of  royalty  to  the  government  of  |1  per  thousand 
would  be  $359,987,200,  which  sum  represents  but  a  small  part  of  its  value  to  the  com- 
munity and  does  not  include  the  smaller  growing  timber,  which  should  be  regarded  as 
4he  agriculturist  does  his  growing  crop.    It  ia  true  that  much  of  this  timber  is  not  at 
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present  available,  but  it  is  a  portion  of  the  nation's  inheritance,  and  the  government 
as  trustees  of  the  state  are  in  duty  bound  to  conserve  it  whether  it  is  used  by  those  now 
living  or  reserved  for  future  generations. 

This  vast  area  represents.  Canada's  wood  lot.  Let  us  save  it  while  we  may.  The 
sreater  part  of  the  timber  is  growing  on  land  unsuited  for  agriculture  either  from  its 
nigh  altitude  or  high  latitude.  We  have  in  that  great  region,  which  is  well  described 
•8  our  subarctic  forest  belt,  a  vast  tract  of  such  land.  The  spruce  tree  abounds  every- 
where, and  as  it  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  varieties  for  pulp  it  is  even  now  being 
looked  after  for  that  purpose.  This  region,  too,  is  the  home  of  a  great  varietv  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  whose  existence  is  dependent  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  forest.  Within  it  are  many  great  lakes  and  rivers  which,  owing  to 
the  cool  temperature  of  the  water,  contain  fish  of  the  finest  quality.  (Pages  27  and  28 
of  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  1906.) 

Article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  February  29,  1908,  entitled  "The 
Work  of  the  Dominion  in  Forestry,"  by  Hon.  R.  H.  CampbeH,  super- 
intendent of  forestry,  department  of  interior,  Ottawa: 

The  forestry  work  of  the  Dominion  government  falls  naturally  into  two  divisions. 
One  is  the  planting  of  trees  on  the  bare  prairies  and  the  other  the  protection  and  restora- 
tion of  the  forested  districts. 

Nothing  can  more  certainly  assure  a  contented  and  happy  people  than  comfortable 
and  attractive  homes.  The  bareness  of  the  plains,  their  exposure  to  the  winds  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  wood  for  fuel  and  other  purposes  impressed 
themselves  strongly  on  tnose  wno  seriously  considered  the  possibilities  of  future 
(Battlement. 

An  attempt  to  improve  the  conditions  of  settlement  on  the  prairies  was  made  in 
1876  by  an  act  providing  for  ''forest  tree  culture  claims.''  Under  this  provision  a 
grant  of  160  acres  was  to  be  made  to  a  settler  after  six  years'  residence  on  condition 
of  his  planting  32  acres  with  trees.  Each  applicant  was  required  to  make  an  affidavit 
that  the  land  applied  for  was  open  prairie  and  without  timber.  Two  hundred  and  fifty* 
three  claims  were  taken  up,  but  only  six  persons  completed  the  duties.  The  reason 
of  the  practical  failure  of  wis  experiment  was  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  trees  suitable  for  growth  in  the  west  and  of  the  proper  methods  of  caring  for  them. 

When  Mr.  £.  Stewart  was  appointed  Dominion  superintendent  of  forestry  in  1899 
this  was  one  of  the  first  questions  to  which  he  gave  consideration.  The  conditions 
to  be  provided  for,  if  the  settler  was  to  make  a  success  of  tree  plantations,  were:  A 
proper  selection  of  species,  a  supply  of  material  for  planting  easily  obtained  and  at  a 
low  price,  adequate  preparation  of  the  land  by  cultivation,  and  care  after  planting. 

The  method  evolved  for  arriving  at  this  result  was  the  following: 

A  settler  requiring  trees  is  required  to  make  formal  application  to  the  department 
before  the  1st  of  March.  The  lands  of  such  settlers  are  visited  during  the  following 
summer  by  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  forestry  branch.  These  inspectors  are  men 
who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tree  planting,  and  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  west.  They  go  over  the  land  of  the  applicant,  advise  him  as  to  where  the  shelter 
belt  or  wood  lot  should  be  located,  the  species  of  trees  which  will  suit  the  soil  and 
moisture  conditions,  and  ascertain  whether  the  land  has  been  properly  prepared. 
If  the  inspector  reports  favorably  and  the  applicant  signs  an  agreement  to  plant  and 
care  for  the  trees,  the  department  f umLshes  the  necessary  plant  material  free  to  the 
settler  in  the  following  spring. 

The  reason  which  inducea  the  government  to  undertake  to  furnish  nursery  stock 
to  the  farmers  was  that  it  could  not  conveniently  or  easily  be  obtained.  The  Cana- 
dian nurseries  were  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  quantities  required  even  if  the 
settlers  had  been  in  a  position  to  pay  the  prices  asked;  the  collection  of  trees  growing 
naturally  was  impossible  in  some  places,  and  in  any  case  the  stock  so  obtained  was 
likely  to  be  injured  by  careless  handling  and  exposure,  leading  to  poor  and  discourag- 
ing results.  The  nursery  stock  for  this  distribution  is  grown  at  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment's nursery  at  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr 
Norman  M.  K!oss.  This  nursery  comprises  an  area  of  320  acres,  and  from  it  there  is 
shipped  every  spring  nearly  two  million  trees  to  all  parts  of  the  western  prairie  prov- 
inces. There  is  an  exceedingly  busy  scene  at  the  packing  shed  during  the  short 
weeks  when  the  shipping  is  done,  for  it  is  an  operation  that  can  neither  be  begun  too 
early  nor  delayed  too  long  without  injury  to  the  stock. 

Id  choosing  the  species  of  trees  to  oe  distributed  it  was  considered  best  to  select 
native  species,  known  to  be  hardy,  which  could  be  handled  easily  and  would  grow 
rapidly.  The  trees  which  answer  these  conditions  best  are  the  Manitoba  maple 
(Negundo  aceroides),  the  Cottonwood  (Populus  monilifera),  the  American  or  swamp 
elm  (Ulmua  americana))  and  the  green  ash  (Fraxinus  viridia). 
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The  Manitoba  maple  grows  easily  and  rapidly  from  seed,  and  will  adapt  itself  to  a 
great  variety  of  conditions.  It  has  been  a  favorite  for  planting  in  the  west,  as  in  a  few 
years  it  reaches  tree  size  and  gives  a  good  shelter.  In  other  respects  it  is  not  of  great 
value,  but  the  wood  makes  excellent  fuel.  In  southern  Alberta  it  has  not  succeeded 
well,  owing,  probablv,  to  the  Chmook  winds  forcing  growth  at  the  wrong  time,  with  a 
consequent  nipping  back  of  the  shoots  by  the  frost. 

The  Cottonwood  is  found  growing  naturally  along  river  bottoms,  and  it  thrives  best 
when  planted  on  heavy  clay  soils  or  where  it  can  get  a  fair  supply  of  moisture.  The 
growing  of  cotton  woods  in  the  nursery  from  seed  has  not  been  undertaken,  as  these  can 
more  easily  and  cheaply  be  obtained  by  purchasing  from  firms  who  make  a  regular 
business  of  gathering  seedlings  from  the  sand  bars  along  the  rivers  and  distributing' 
them  to  nurserymen.  The  cottonwood  grows  rapidly,  and  is,  therefore,  planted 
extensively. 

One  of  the  best  trees  for  ^neral  purposes  is  the  American  elm,  as  not  only  does  it 
ffrow  quickly,  but  the  wood  is  hard  and  durable  and  is  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
For  permanent  plantations  it  and  the  green  ash  will  be  the  most  valuable.  The  ash 
grows  more  slowly,  but  the  wood  is  of  sufficient  value  to  compensate  for  this.  These 
Uees  can  best  be  grown  in  mixture  with  other  species. 

No  coniferous  trees  have  been  included  in  the  general  distribution.  Coniferous 
trees  are  much  more  difficult  to  handle  than  broad-leaved  trees;  the  roots  dry  out  more 
quickly,  and  are  therefore  much  more  liable  to  injury  in  shipping  and  setting  out, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  grow  slowly.  These  reasons  influenced  the  department  to  deal  for 
the  present  with  broad-leaved  trees  only.  The  coniferous  trees  native  to  the  prairie 
province  are  white  spruce,  black  spruce,  balsam  fir,  tamarack,  jack  pine  (Pinus 
Danksiana),  scrub  pine  (Pinus  murrayana),  and  Douglas  fir.  These  have  been  experi- 
mented with,  and  the  results  indicate  that  the  tamarack  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees 
that  can  be  grown  in  the  west.  It  makes  a  rapid  ^wth,  and  is  a  clean  and  healthy 
tree.  While  it  grows  naturally  on  swampy  lands,  it  succeeds  well  on  high  land.  For 
fence  posts  and  other  purposes  it  can  not  be  surpassed.  Outside  of  the  native  species 
the  coniferous  tree  which  has  succeeded  best  is  the  Scotch  pine  (Pinus  sylvestris). 
With  the  persistence  characteristic  of  its  name,  it  grows  under  almost  all  conditions. 

One  of  the  difficulties  the  trees  have  to  contend  with  is  the  dense  growth  of  prairie 
grasses  and  the  consequent  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
the  trees  are  planted  close  together,  3  or  4  feet  ap)art,  so  that  the  ground  will  soon 
be  shaded  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  and  grasses,  and  the  owner 
is  required  to  keep  the  land  cultivated  for  at  least  two  years  until  that  condition  is 
reached. 

During  the  first  year  (1901)  that  the  cooperative  planting  scheme  was  in  operation 
50,000  trees  were  distribured,  and  by  the  present  year  this  had  grown  to  1,952,000. 
In  all  there  have  been  distributed  up  to  the  present  time  8,471,092  trees  to  3,328 
settlers.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  plantations  has  been  gratifying.  The 
reports  of  the  inspectors  show  that  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  trees  which  have  been 
set  out  in  the  plantations  are  growing  satisfactorily. 

Anyone  who  visits  the  prairie  districts  of  the  West  and  sees  the  contrast  between 
the  bare,  unsheltered  homestead  and  the  sheltered  and  comfortable  home  which  the 
trees  make  passible  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  great  improvement  in  con- 
ditions. The  trees  break  the  hareh  lines  of  the  buildings  and  lend  a  pleasing  e£fect 
to  the  landscape.  They  shelter  the  home  and  farmstead  and  make  tnem  cosy  and 
attractive.  In  the  t^helter  of  the^e  tree  belts  and  as  a  result  of  the  incentive  given 
by  them  to  an  interest  in  natural  objects  and  the  beautifying  of  the  home,  gu.  Jens 
and  hedges  are  planted,  and  there  are  gardens  and  grounds  surrounding  farmhouses 
on  our  western  prairies  that  are  equal  to  those  found  in  any  other  part  of  ^e  Domin- 
ion. These  are  beautiful  in  themHelves,  and  they  also  serve  as  object  lessons  for  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  situated.  Others  living  in  the  vicinity  are  incited  to 
make  their  homes  attractive  also,  and  frequently,  not  caring  to  wait  for  the  slow  and 
sure  methods  of  the  department,  they  go  to  the  commercial  nurseries  for  stock.  The 
business  in  nursery  st<x:k  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  West,  owing  largely  to  the  incen- 
tive given  by  the  work  of  the  department.  This  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  trees 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  useful  of  the  department's  activities,  and  is  accom- 
plishing reslilts  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  We-»t. 

The  department  has  charge,  in  addition  to  the  tree-planting  on  the  farms,  of  the 
protection  and  management  of  the  forests  of  the  West.  Protection  is  provided  for  by  a 
staff  of  fire  rangers  in  a  similar  way  to  that  followed  by  the  eastern  provinces,  so  that 
this  phase  of  the  work  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  preventing  fires  and  saving  the  for- 
ests so  much  needed  in  our  western  country. 

On  the  forest  reserves,  which,  comprising  an  area  of  3,450,720  acres,  were  set  apart 
by  the  Dominion  forest  reserves  act  in  the  year  1906,  the  Dominion  government  has 
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inaugurated  a  work  that  has  not  been  attempted  elsewhere  in  Canada.  When  these 
reserves  were  set  apart  it  was  felt  that  the  first  thing  to  do  after  providing  for  their  pro- 
tection was  to  find  out  what  timber  there  is  on  the  reserve,  the  species,  its  condition, 
and  at  what  rate  wood  is  being  produced — ^that  is,  what  timber  is  now  available  ana 
what  stock  could  be  counted  on  in  the  future  to  be  supplied  by  the  annual  growth. 

The  method  which  has  been  followed  on  the  Canadian  reserves  is  what  is  generallv 
designated  a  strip  survey,  lines  being  run  by  compass  on  each  side  from  the  trails  fol- 
lowed b  v  the  survey  party  through  the  reserves.  One  man  goes  first  with  the  compass, 
taking  the  front  end  of  the  chain.  Following  him  are  two  men,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
line,  who  measure  the  trees  with  calipers  for  one  rod  on  each  side  of  the  line,  and  call 
out  the  number,  the  size,  and  the  species  of  the  trees,  all  of  which  is  recorded  on  a  tally 
sheet  by  a  fourth  man,  who  follows  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  and  also  keeps  track  of 
the  distance  the  line  is  run.  Streams,  muskegs,  and  other  topographical  features  are 
noted,  the  soil  is  examined,  and  the  undeigrowth  is  recorded.  When  the  whole  of  a 
reserve  has  been  covered  by  such  a  survey  the  department  is  in  a  position  to  know 
what  timber  it  has,  where  it  is  located,  and  how  it  can  most  easily  be  got  out. 

But  more  is  required.  All  the  time  that  the  survey  is  goinf|[  on  measurements  are 
taken  of  specimen  trees  and  the  annual  rings  are  counted.  This  is  done  with  all  spe- 
cies, trees  which  represent  a  fair  average  of  the  different  classes  being  selected.  With 
a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  this  stem  analysis  will  give  a  reliable  average  of  the 
tree  growth  and  the  wood  production. 

Wlien  such  a  timber  survey  is  completed  the  reserves  can  be  properly  mapped  out 
and  their  management  can  be  laid  out  on  scientific  lines,  which  wiU  insure  their 
maintaining  theur  production  permanently.  Such  a  survey  has  been  completed  on 
the  Turtle  Mountain  reserve  in  Manitoba  and  on  the  Moose  Mountain  reserve  in 
Saskatchewan.  The  survey  of  the  Riding  Mountain  reserve  in  Manitoba  is  well  on 
toward  completion,  and  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the  same  plan  with  all  the  reserves^ 

An  advancing  civilization  calls  for  more  exact  and  scientific  methods  in  all  depart- 
ments of  life  and  in  forest  administration  there  is  no  exception  to  this  general  condition. 
The  setting  apart  of  forest  reserves  is  a  step  in  advance,  but  it  is  insufficient  in  itself 
unless  followed  up  by  an  examination  of  the  conditions  which  must  govern  a  scientific 
and  progressive  admmistration  and  the  adoption  of  methods  leading  to  that  end.  The 
Dominion  government  can  claim  the  credit  for  being  the  first  in  Uanada  to  take  this 
matter  up  seriously  in  connection  with  the  forest  reserves  under  its  control. 

Article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  February  29.  1908,  entitled  "Can- 
ada's forest  resources  and  problems,"  by  William  Banks,  jr.,  city 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe : 

Canada's  history  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  record  of 
material  progress.  Her  manufactures  and  industries  of  all  classes  have  grown  beyond 
the  must  enthusiastic  predictions  of  those  who  in  the  past  were  steadfast  in  their 
belief  of  the  country's  future.  Territory  hitherto  practically  unknown  has  become 
tolerably  personally  familiar  to  many  and  in  a  general  way,  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  to  all.  Where  once  Indian  paths — and  often  no  Human  paths  of  any  kind — 
were  to  be  found,  surveyors,  the  modem  advance  guards  of  the  wnite  man's  civiliza- 
tion, have  planned  the  routes  of  railway  lines  or  colonization  roads.  The  tide  of 
emigration  of  the  best  class  has  turned  Canada  ward.  Everywhere  optimism  in  the 
present,  unbounded  confidence  in  the  future,  have  been  manifest.  They  are  just 
as  strong  to-day  as  at  any  time  in  the  past  decade,  but  the  varied  forces  that  combine 
in  the  making  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  are  not  at  the  moment  so 
tremendously  active.  There  is  a  lull,  traceable  to  a  vanety  of  causes,  none  of  them 
permanent,  and  Canadians  are  using  the  opportunity  it  aftords  to  do  a  little  stock- 
taking. Presently,  with  renewed  energy,  the  advance  will  be  resumed  with  irre- 
sistible force,  for  the  progress  of  Canada  to  a  place  among  the  foremost  nations  in  the 
World  can  hardly  be  stayed,  by  human  agencies  at  any  rate. 

In  the  stock  taking  made  possible  by  this  temporary  breathing  spell  one  question 
calling  for  the  earnest  thougnt  of  all  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  country's 
future — thought  that  should  be  crystallized  into  action  on  a  well-defined  and  broad  plan — 
is  the  method  of  dealing  with  one  of  Canada's  greatest  natural  resources — the  torests. 
It  is  not  alone  a  question  for  the  authorities  of  the  various  governments,  provincial 
and  dominion;  it  is  a  matter  that  vitally  concerns  every  manufacturer,  every  farmer, 
every  worker  in  Canada.  The  fact  that 'many  of  them  have  never  given  it  a  moment's 
thought,  because  forest  products  are  not  directly  handled  by  them  in  their  buisnesses 
or  trades  does  not  alter  the  case;  the  situation  is  one  that  requires  their  attention  as 
it  does  that  of  the  man  who  owns  a  timber  or  pulp-wood  limit  and  is  principally  con- 
cerned in  reaping  a  profit  from  his  investment  therein.  A  country  so  fortunate  as 
to  poflseas  great  forest  areas  has  no  right  to  lay  claim  to  ordinary  busineas  acumen  if 
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they  are  not  so  dealt  with  as  to  insure  a  perpetual  source  of  heavy  annual  contribu- 
tions to  its  wealth.  Yet  in  Canada,  while  there  are  signs  of  an  awakenine,  there  is 
still  a  most  lamentable  apathy  on-  the  forestry  question.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
clearly  do  not  understand  how  closely  this  is  related  to  questions  of  water  supply, 
agriculture,  the  expansion  of  manufacture  by  the  upbuilding  of  the  lumber,  pulp 
and  paper  making  industries,  and  the  consequent  general  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  liut  the  indications  of  the  approach  of  the  time  when  this  lethargy 
will  be  replaced  bv  an  aroused  public  opinion  are  hopeful,  and  when  the  public 
demand  anything  they  usually  get  it. 

It  mu5it  be  admitted  that  the  people,  or  a  large  portion  of  them,  have  had  g;ood 
grounds  for  their  lack  of  concern  up  to  the  present  in  regard  to  the  forestry  (question. 
They  have  been  so  used  to  hearing  from  public  men,  and  to  reading  in  articles  and 
■tones,  of  *'the  inexhaustible  forest  supplies''  of  Canada  that  they  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  phrase  means  exactly  what  it  says.  In  many  sections  of  the  United 
States  to  within  a  few  years  ago  the  people  were  imbued  with  the  same  idea,  and 
their  faith,  too,  was  largely  founded  on  the  equally  fallacious  reasonings.  All  over 
this  continent,  however,  many  people,  even  of  the  present  generation,  have  had 
ocular  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  phrase.  They  nave  seen  sawmills  and  other 
lumber  manufacturing  establishments  in  thoir  neighborhoods  close  down  after  years 
oi  activity  because  the  raw  material  in  the  immediate  vicinity  had  become  exhausted, 
and  the  nearest  sources  of  supply  were  too  far  away  to  becommercially  available. 
Too  often  the  very  people  who  nave  experienced  this  have  accepted  the  situation  as 
one  absolutely  unavoictable,  have,  in  fact,  in  no  irreverent  spirit  looked  upon  it  as 
a  decree  of  Providence,  and  have  made  no  attempt  to  investigate  as  to  whether  other 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  asset  at  their  doors  would  not  have  produced  more  lucra- 
tive and  more  lasting  results.  In  the  United  States  to-day  the  forestry  question  ia 
r'l^arded  as  a  critical  one,  the  authoritative  assertion  having  recently  been  made 
that  the  exhaustion  of  that  country's  supply  of  timber  is  in  sight.  Is  Canada  to 
wait  until  that  can  be  said  of  her  supply  before  any  adequate  action  is  taken?  True, 
fomcthing  has  been  and  is  being  done  now,  but  in  the  opinion  of  men  best  qualified 
to  speak  these  steps  are  not  sufKcient  to  guard  Canada  against  experiencing  the  condi- 
tions that  are  now  causing  alarm  in  the  United  States.  For  the  most  part  Canada's 
timber  is  being  cut  with  prodigal  vigor.  A  considerable  quantity  is  manufactured 
in  the  country,  but  much  more  might  easily  be  done  here:  while,  in  respect  to  pulp 
wood,  rapidly  increasing  quantities  are  being  exported  to  the  United  States  to  build 
up  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industries  oftliat  nation.  There  is  no  duty  on  this 
raw  material;  the  United  States  gets  it  free  of  duty,  handicaps  the  Canadian  pidp 
and  paper  industries  by  putting  a  duty  on  their  output  going  into  the  Republic,  and 
in  OS  to  undersell  them"  in  the  British  market  with  pulp  and  paper  made  from  Cana- 
dian wood. 

It  is  worth  while,  even  on  a  purely  cash  return  basis,  that  Canada  should  be  con- 
cerned for  and  should  take  ste[)s  to  perpetuate  the  returns  from  the  forest  resources. 
Time  was  when,  and  especially  in  Ontario,  which  had  and  still  has,  though  in  a  greatly 
diminished  ratio,  the  largest  Quantity  of  it,  white  pine  was  the  chief  wood  cut  for  both 
domestic  and  export  trade.  Now,  with  the  realization  that  the  pine  is  disappearing, 
there  is  a  greater  care  for  it  on  lands  still  held  by  the  Crown,  and  coincidentally  more 
Attention  is  being  paid  to  spruce.  The  areas  of  this  wood  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
particularly  are  tremendous;  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  also  have  considerable 
quantities  of  it;  while  in  Briti:)h  Columbia  the  forests  are  of  Douglas  fir,  the  giant 
arbor  vitse,  Menzies  or  Sitka  spruce,  yellow  cypress,  and  the  western  hemlock. 

In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Dominion  department  of  agriculture  in  1904,  and 
entitled  *'The  Forest  Wealth  of  Canada."  reasons  are  given  for  the  extravagant  methods 
of  lumbering  operations  in  British  Columbia,  which,  though  somewhat  improved  ol 
late,  are  still  less  economical  than  those  followed  in  the  eastern  sections,  where  there 
is  yet  lots  of  room  for  improvement.  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  of  the  Dominion  geological 
survey,  is  quoted  in  the  pamphlet  mentioned  as  follows  in  respect  to  the  extent  of 
Canada's  northern  forests: 

"The  central  line  of  the  forest  belt  may  be  described  as  starting  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  following  a  west-southwesterly  course  till  it  passes  to  the 
south  of  James  Bay;  then  turning  northwest,  it  follows  this  course  all  the  way  to  the 
border  of  Alaska,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  the  total  distance  being 
«,700  miles." 

It  is  stated  that  the  average  breadth  of  this  belt,  on  the  basis  of  measurements  at 
ten  almost  equal  intervals,  is  700  miles,  giving  an  approximate  area  of  the  northern 
forests,  in  which  the  blacK  and  white  spnices  are  the  prevailing  trees,  of  2,500.000 
square  miles.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  paper  consumed  in  the 
world  is  made  'rom  spruce  wood,  Canada  has,  in  the  area  mentioned,  the  raw  material 
to  enable  her  to  become  the  center  of  the  world's  supply  of  paper.    This  subject  will 
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be  reverted  to  later.  For  the  moment,  some  figures  relative  to  the  present  values  of 
Ganada's  forest  crop  are  worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  nine  months  ending  March  31  last  the  products  of  the  forests  exported  from 
this  country  reached  an  aggregate  value  of  $33,587,474,  of  which  material  to  the 
amount  of  $12,502,204  went  to  the  British  Empire  and  $21,085,270  to  other  countries. 
When  the  home  consumption,  which  is  practically  impossible  to  get,  is  added,  the 
figures  would  be  larger.  The  value  of  the  lumber  sawn  in  Ontario  in  1905,  for  instance, 
is  given  in  The  Handbook  of  Ontario,  an  officially  authorized  publication,  at 
$31,626,222.  These  are  remarkable  figures,  particularly  when  it  is  taken  into  account 
that,  unlike  the  situation  as  it  relates  to  the  farm,  man  has  done  little — ^practically 
nothing — toward  making  this  "forest  crop"  possible,  but  he  is  doing  consiaerable  to- 
ward making  it  an  impossibility.  Providence  has  given  the  country  a  great  asset, 
and  because  the  country  has  not  had,  by  the  phvsical  and  mental  toil  of  its  husband- 
men and  otiiers,  to  till  the  ground,  sow  the  seeds,  and  care  for  the  forest  crop  in  all 
ways  possible  to  humanity,  as  the  farmer  must  do  for  his  crops  and  lands,  the  general 
tendency  is  to  f^t  the  best  possible  cash  return  for  it  now  and  let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself.  Consider,  too,  for  one  moment  the  fact  that  the  lumbering  industry  is  an 
all-the-year-round  one.  In  the  winter  gangs  of  sturdy  men  plunge  into  the  forests 
to  cut  down  and  prepare  the  trees  for  their  journeys  by  water  or  rail  to  the  mills, 
though  these  are  not  always  home  mills.  But  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  lum- 
ber and  pulp  and  paper  niills  keep  larce  forces  of  men  busv  throughout  the  season, 
and  often  throughout  the  year.  The  "lumber  jack  "  himself,  the  man  who  cuts  the 
wood  in  the  forest,  may  not  always  follow  it  to  its  making  into  the  finished  product, 
but  in  manv  cases  he  does,  and  where  he  does  not  he  goes  back  to  his  farm  or  his 
fishinff  until  time  for  cutting  again  comes  round. 

So  far  as  the  protection  of  the  forests  against  one  of  their  greatest  enemies,  fire,  is 
concerned,  Ontario  has  shown  the  way  to  all  the  other  provinces,  as  well  as  to  the 
fedend  government,  which,  of  course,  still  controls  large  areas  of  lands.  The  system 
of  fire  ranging  established  in  this  province  bv  the  Liberal  administration  and  contin- 
ued by  that  now  in  power,  and  copied  by  the  other  governments,  has  undoubtedly 
saved  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  valuable  timber  from  destruction.  A  distinctly 
advantageous  step  was  also  taken  by  Ontario  in  prohibiting  the  export  of  saw  logs  cut 
on  orown  lands,  the  legislation  on  the  subject  requiring  tne  manufacture  into  sawn 
lumber  here  of  all  logs  cut.  This  can  not,  of  course,  be  classed  as  a  forest  reservation 
measure,  but  it  uid  nave  the  effect  of  bringing  to  the  Canadian  side  it  the  border 
many  mills  located  in  Michigan  which  had  been  kept  going  bv  the  logs  cut  on  Ontario 
limits  leased  or  controlled  by  Americans.  At  the  least,  therefore,  Ontario  specifically 
and  Canada  indirectly  is  benefited  to  the  value  of  the  labor  engaged  in  the  operations. 

Ontario  was  to  the  fore  in  another  respect,  namel>r,  the  establishment  of  forest 
reserves,  the  absolute  necessity  for  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  evervwhere  realised. 
These  now  aggregate  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  provinces  very  large  areas,  \>ut  there  is  nc^ 
for  still  greater  additions  to  them.  This  province  has  also  taken  much  more  advanced 
steps  in  respect  to  dealing  with  its  vast  areas  of  pulp  wood  than  has  Quebec,  the  other 
big  pulp-wood  province  of  the  Dominion,  if  such  a  phrase  is  admissible.  In  this  prov- 
ince pulp  wooa  cut  on  crown  lands  can  not  be  exported;  it  must  be  manufacturea  into 
pulp  or  paper  in  the  province.  Moreover,  in  future  concessions  of  pulp-wood  areas 
even  this  option  will  not  be  allowed.  The  successful  tenderers  for  the  concessions 
will  have  to  make  the  raw  material  into  paper  in  Ontario,  and  the  size  at  which  trees 
mav  be  cut  is  regulated.  This  policy,  recently  decided  upon  by  the  government,  is 
definitely  laid  down  in  the  terms  on  which  recent  tenders  were  called. 

In  Quebec,  a  province  whose  forest  resources,  particularly  of  the  finest  spruce  wood, 
which  makes  the  best,  pulp,  and  numerous  and  commercially  adaptati  ve  water  powers, 
are  marvelous,  even  in  this  land  of  marvels,  pulp  wood  cut  on  crown  lands  for  export 
is  <(ubject,  in  siddition  to  the  ordinary  stumpage  dues,  to  an  export  tax  of  only  25  cents 
per  cord.  This  is  not  enough  to  have  any  effect  on  export.  The  consequence  u  that 
United  States  pulp  and  paper  makers,  who  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  pulp-wood  fam- 
ine in  their  own  country  and  the  closing  down  of  their  establi-ihments  unless  they  can 
make  sure  of  continued  supplies  elsewhere,  are  getting  hold  of  all  the  pulp- wood  areas 
in  Quebec  that  they  can,  whether  from  private  owners  or  the  crown,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  buying  the  wood  cut  by  setUers  and  other  private  sellers.  Conservative  estimates 
are  that  the  export  of  pulp- wood  from  Quebec  Province  to  the  United  States  thii  year 
from  crown  and  private  lands  will  agregate  750,000  cords.  Prices  have  been  increa>^ing 
right  along  and  have  been  particularly  good  in  Quebec  during  the  past  year;  but  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  say  that  the  amount  left  in  the  province  for  each  cord  exported,  includ- 
ing labor,  transportation,  etc.,  is  $8,  and  that  only  500,000  cords  are  exported,  the 
total  return  from  these  500,000  cords  would  be  $4,000,000.  Made  into  ground  pulp 
the  return  would  be  $19  to  $20,  converted  into  sulphite  fiber  it  would  yield  between 
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$37  and  $38  a  cord,  and  into  news  print  about  $45.    Thesa  values  would  increase  if  the 
pulp  was  made  into  paper  of  the  higher  qualities. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  Dominion  authorities  absolutely  prohibited  the  export  from 
Canada  of  pulp  wood  and  the  estimated  500,000  cords  exported  from  Quebec  last  year 
were  manufactured  into  pjound  pulp,  there  yrould  be  left  m  the  province,  at  the  lowest 
estimate  ($L9  a  cord),  no  less  a  sum  than  $9,500,000,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
amount  returnable  from  the  raw  material  alone.  Readers  may  easily  figure  out  for 
themselves  what  the  results  would  be  if  the  manufacture  of  the  pulp  into  paper  were 
insisted  upon. 

Because  of  the  small  extra  stumpage  for  export  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  crown  limits  in 
Quebec,  and  the  prevalence  there  of  the  '^settler,''  so  called,  who  has  the  right  to  cut 
all  the  timber  off  a  lot  once  he  fulfills  the  easy  terms  of  his  location  permit,  United 
States  interests  have  up  to  the  present  devoted  themselves  largely  to  obtaining  con- 
cessions and  Canadian  supplies  in  that  province.  Now  they  are  turning  their  attention 
to  Ontario,  where  the  supplies  obtainable  from  the  settlers  and  from  other  private 
parties  have  not  been  so  largely  exploited  as  in  Quebec,  and  where,  as  stated,  pulp 
wood  can  not  be  exported  from  crown  lands.  Considerable  quantities  of  pulp  wood 
are  now  being  bought  along  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  line 
and  shipped  to  various  States  in  the  southern  Kepublic. 

There  are  still  to  be  met  a  few  doubters  who  will  argue  that  American  interests  could 
get  along  splendidly  without  Canadian  pulp  wood,  just  as  they  used  to,  but  do  not  now 
use  the  same  arguments  respecting  lumber,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary which  has  appeared  and  continues  to  appear  in  official  United  States  bulletins, 
and  in  trade  and  other  journals.  All  the  facts,  however,  are  against  them.  If  they 
have  remained  unconvinced,  perhaps  the  response  of  President  Roosevelt  to  a  depu- 
tation representing  the  American  Newspaper  Manufacturer's  Association  that  waited 
on  him  recently  to  ask  that  the  duty  on  paper  and  materials  entering  into  its  manu* 
facture  be  removed  will  convince  them.  A  number  of  arguments  were  advanced  in 
support  of  their  request,  including  a  charge  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  makers  of 
news  print  to  keep  up  the  prices.  The  President  promised  to  recommend  to  Congress 
the  removal  of  the  duty,  and  the  Fourth  Estate,  a  well-informed  weekly  publication 
of  New  York,  in  reporting  the  interview,  says:  "He  will  give  as  his  reasons  the  neces- 
sity for  the  preservation  of  the  forests  rather  than  the  relief  of  the  publishers  of  cheap 
newspapers  and  magazines.  *  *  *  One  of  his  arguments  will  be  the  recent  report 
of  Gifford  Pihchot,  chief  forester  for  the  United  States  Government,  who  estimates 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  wood  supply  of  the  United  States  will  have 
disappeared  in  twenty  years." 

Some  dispatches  from  Washington  stated  at  the  time  that  the  President's  promise 
was  qualified  by  the  statement  that  he  would  only  favor  free  importation  of  pulp  and 
paper  if  Canada  refrained  from  placing  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood.  In  other  words, 
ne  wanted  to  give  the  American  forests  a  chance  to  recuperate,  the  American  pulp  ana 
paper  manufacturers  in  the  meantime  drawing  raw  material  supplies  from  this  country. 
This  prophecy  of  the  stand  the  President  would  take  was  amply  borne  out  in  ms 
message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  said : 

''There  should  be  no  tariff  on  any  forest  product  grown  in  this  country;  and,  in 
especial,  there  should  be  no  tariff  on  wood  pulp;  due  notice  of  the  change  being,  of 
course,  given  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  so  as  to  enable  them  to  adjust  Uiemselves 
to  the  new  conditions.  The  repeal  of  the  dutv  on  wood  pulp  should,  if  possible,  be 
accompanied  by  an  agreement  with  Canada  that  there  should  be  no  export  duty  on 
Canadian  pulp  wood. 

A  recent  newspaper  dispatch  from  London  gives  a  measure  of  added  significance  to 
the  foregoing.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  pulp  output  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Canada's  chief  pulp-wood  competitor,  had  practically  all  been  contracted  for  for  the 
next  two  years.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  pulp  from  those  countries  will  go  to 
European  and  British  countries.  The  United  States  must  still  look  to  Canada  for  sup- 
plies of  the  raw  material  for  the  making  of  pulp  and  paper.  Why  should  not  these 
industries  be  retained  in  Canada? 

Important  as  \b  this  question  of  the  manufacture  in  the  countrv  of  Canada's  own 
forest  resources,  the  conservation  of  them  is  not  less  important. '  It  is  not  alone  that 
they  may  continue  to  keep  the  lumbering  and  allied  industries  alive,  but,  as  has  been 
mentioned  before,  that  agriculture  may  continue  to  fiourish  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty;  that  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  with  developed  water  powers  or  water  power 
possibilities,  and  the  levels  of  the  lakes  which  bear  the  expanaing  fleets  of  a  growing 
country,  may  be  maintained.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  farmer  in  old  Ontario 
had  little  interest  in  one  phase  of  this  question  at  any  rate,  as  witness  the  growing 
realization  of  the  value  of  the  wood  lot,  of  trees  as  wind-breaks  and  of  their  relation 
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to  the  water  flow  and  rainfall.  Governments  have  realized  these  things,  too,  and  more. 
The  Province  of  Quebec  has  followed  the  example  of  this  province  in  creating  forest 
reserves;  that  is,  the  withdrawing  of  timber  lands  for  settlement.  In  recommending 
from  time  to  time  additions  to  the  reserve,  the  provincial  forester,  Mr.  W.  0.  J.  Hail, 
frequently  comments  upon  their  incalculaoly  valuable  bearing  upon  the  water  flow  of 
the  rivers  and  the  future  of  agriculture.  This  is  a  point  that  is  now  emphasized  over 
and  over  again  wherever  lumbermen,  forestry  associations,  or  scientists  meet  to  discuss 
forestry  questions. 

At  last  year's  convention  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  held  at  Ottawa, 
the  chairman,  Mr.  E.  Stewart,  declared,  *'No  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  steps  to 
reserve  the  whole  timber  area  along  the  east  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  order 
to  preserve  the  forest  there  for  the  conservation  of  the  water  for  the  great  rivers  that 
are  supplied  from  this  source.  *  ♦  ♦  if  this  area  is  permitted  to  be  denuded  of 
its  timber  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan,  the  Athabasca,  the  Peace,  the  Liard. 
ani  the  many  smaller  streams  that  receive  their  supply  from  this  timbered  area  will 
be  raging  torrents  for  a  short  period  in  the  spring  and  almost  dry  in  the  hot  summer 
m  tnths.  The  water  level  in  tne  soil  will  decrease,  and  the  husbandman  of  the  plains 
w.ll  begin  to  realize  when  it  is  too  late  wh^  the  summer  droughts  are  increasing." 
'jl'o  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  what  is  here  predicted  by  Mr.  Stewart  has  happened  in  the 
older  portions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  time  to  take  steps  to  prevent  further 
mischief  is  now. 

In  bygone  days  the  forests  were  to  a  very  considerable  extent  regarded  as  an  enemy 
to  be  cleared  away  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  pioneers  to  establish  agricultural 
settlements.  Later  came  the  time  when  in  these  same  settlements  manufacturing 
centers  were  created  in  the  villages,  which  were  to  blossom  into  the  towns  and  cities 
of  to-day,  and  they  wanted  lumber.  It  was  near  at  hand  and  was  cut  joyouslv  and 
liberally,  first  on  the  edees  of  the  streams  into  which  it  tumbled,  there  to  be  floated 
to  designated  places.  Years  passed  and  the  cutting,  most  of  it  haphazard,  receded 
from  the  banks  of  the  streams,  the  land  thus  cleared  beii^  tilled  for  the  production 
of  grains,  roots,  and  grasses,  wherever  such  would  grow.  Some  of  the  land  of  course 
was  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  nothing  in  the  w&y  of  reforestation  was  done  with  it. 
Forest  fires,  the  more  numerous  as  settlement  increased,  did  a  hundredfold  more 
clearing  than  the  axe,  thouo^h  the  latter  was  never  stayed.  The  process  continued 
and  now  the  older  sections  of  the  timber-producing  provinces  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  they  have  practically  lost  altogether  what  they  might  have  held  in  part 
at  least— a  perpetual  crop  of  fine  timber.  What  once  were  rivers  of  goodly  size  and 
consistent  flow  are  now  little  more  than  narrow  and  shallow  streams.  By  rail  mostly, 
or  throufi^h  the  canals  and  lakes,  there  come  from  long  distances  the  lumber  once 
obtainable  so  near  at  hand^  and  the  distances  whence  it  must  be  drawn  gradually 
increase,  and  so  do  the  prices.  And  every  day  brings  nearer  the  time  when  the 
country  will  be  asking.      What  has  become  of  our  '  inexhaustible  forest  supplies? ' '' 

Should  there  not  be,  as  has  been  sugg^ted  elsewhere  in  this  somewhat  aiscursive 
article,  a  joining  together  of  all  the  forces  interested,  with  the  common  aim  of  conserv- 
ing the  forests  in  Canada?  Is  it  not  possible  that  interprovincial  susceptibilities  on 
the  one  hand  and  fear  of  Dominion  interference  on  the  other  could  be  overcome  to 
secure — 

Preservation  of  the  forests  not  now  imder  license  at  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers,  so 
as  to  insure  water  supply. 

Reforestation  of  the  watersheds  in  the  settled  portions  of  the  Provinces. 

The  manufacture  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  in  Canada  of  the  yearly  forest  cut 
of  all  kinds,  including  at  the  least  tne  making  of  all  the  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  country 
into  pulp,  if  not  into  paper. 

Still  further  protective  measures  against  destruction  by  fire. 

The  ascertaining  of  a  practical  method,  or  methods — according  to  the  conditions  in 
the  various  Provinces — of  scientific  cutting  and  other  measures  of  treating  existent 
forest  lands  so  as  to  aid  in  making  humanly  certain  the  perpetuity  of  the  forest  crop. 

A  broad  system  for  the  practical  training  of  men  whose  life  duty  will  be  the  care  of 
the  forests. 

The  forestation  or  reforestation  of  areas  unfit  for  agriculture. 

The  suppression  of  that  class  of  'settler'  who  is  only  a  'settler'  until  he  gets  all 
the  wood  cut  off  his  location,  and  who  then  moves  on  to  another  well-timbered  lot. 

Obviously  the  initiative  in  many  of  t^ese  matters  re.sts  with  the  Provinces,  and  some 
of  Ihem  are  attempting  to  deal  with  Uiem  on  a  broad  scale.  But  the  interests  of  all 
the  Provinces  and  of  Uie  federal  government,  which  likewise  controls  great  stretches 
of  public  domain,  and  of  all  the  forces  that  work  for  the  country's  progress,  are  so 
intertwined  as  to  make  a  united  and  common  basis  of  action  an  imperative  necessity. 
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TIMBER  BESOTJBCES  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Extract  from  a  paper,  entitled,  **  Forest  resources  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  pulp  wood  situation  in  Canada/'  by  Harry  I.  Crowe,  vice- 
president  of  the  Colonial  Forestry  Association,  found  on  pages  134 
to  136  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, 1908: 

The  value  of  the  forests  in  Newfoundland  consists  principally  in  timber  suitable 
for  pulp  wood,  owing  to  the  small  and  medium  size  growth  of  the  spruce  and  fir. 

Out  of  42,000  square  miles  comprining  the  whole  island,  I  should  judge  there  is 
nearly  one-third  well  wooded,  about  one-third  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  balance  is 
barren  and  agricultural  lands. 

The  timber  portion  of  the  island  is  probably  as  heavily  covered  with  pulp  wood  as 
any  country  in  the  world.  I  have  no  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  qords 
this  land  will  average,  except  the  limits  purchased  by  the  Harmsworth  Company  and  the 
Albert  E.  Reed  Companv,  of  London,  England,  consisting  of  3,500 square  miles,  a  careful 
examination  of  which  snows  an  average  of  from  15  io  20  cords  per  acre.  I  think  this 
will  be  a  fairly  good  criterion  of  what  the  balance  of  the  timbered  part  of  the  island 
will  average.    The  wood  has  been  tested  for  paper  making  and  found  satisfactory. 

There  is  also  a  pine  belt  running  through  tne  Exploits  and  Gander  valleys  contain- 
ing the  best  grades  of  white  pine  now  in  the  market.  Shipments  of  white  pine  from 
Newfoundland  to  South  America  during  the  last  four  years  nave  clearly  demonstrated 
this  fact. 

In  my  opinion  Canada  should  not  delay  in  enacting  legislation,  either  by  imposing 
an  export  duty  on,  or  prohibiting  the  exportation  of,  pulp  wood^  that  would,  at  least, 
make  it  necessary  to  manufacture  into  pulp  the  wood  now  being  exported  into  the 
United  States. 

Pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  are  paying  to-da^  as  high  as  from  |12  to  $15  per 
cord  for  Canadian  wood.  Nearly  half  of  this  cost  is  paid  for  transportation  of  material, 
over  half  of  which  consists  of  waste  and  water,  which,  of  course,  is  valueless. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  United  States  now,  backed  by  the  President,  for 
the  prompt  removal  of  the  duty  on  pulp,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  preserving  what 
still  remains  in  the  United  States  forests.  This  will  give  an  extra  impetus  to  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  in  Canada,  provided  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  is  prohibited. 

The  enormous  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada  offers  inducement  for  investment  of 
large  capital,  in  the  erection  of  not  only  pulp  mills,  but  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  on  the  largest  scale.  Canadian  labor  would  then  receive  at  lesust  $20  per  cord 
of  the  additional  cost  in  producing  the  finished  article,  or  over  three  times  the  amoimt 
they  now  receive  on  the  wood  that  is  exported. 

I  understand  that  there  are  people  in  Quebec  now  interested  in  the  shipment  of 
pulp  wood  to  the  United  States  who  fear  an  export  duty  would  limit  their  market  and 
reduce  the  value  of  their  wood.  I  believe  if  Canada  took  advantage  of  her  position 
and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood,  a  number  of  the  United  States  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers  would  immediately  erect  pulp  mills  in  Quebec.  This  would 
give  the  producer  a  market  practically  at  his  door  at  an  increased  price,  the  natural 
consequence  of  increased  business  operated  under  favorable  conditions. 

I  have  recently  put  this  question  to  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  pulp  wood  in  the 
United  States,  "What  would  your  Government  do  if  they  were  in  Canada's  position, 
or  if  the  position  of  the  two  countries  were  reversed  regarding  the  control  of  pulp  wood?" 
They  were  frank  enough  to  admit  that  their  Government  would  not  hesitate  passing  a 
law  compelling  the  pulp  wood  to  be  manufactured  in  their  own  country. 

Some  of  our  people  fear  that  if  the  Government  interfered  with  the  unrestricted 
shipment  of  pulp  wood  into  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Government  would 
retaliate  by  placing  an  export  duty  on  coal,  or  in  some  other  way.  1  think  this  is  a 
delusion,  for  the  United  States  Government  should  appreciate  the  fact  that  Canada 
was  perfectly  justified  in  thus  preventing  a  continuous  drain  upon  her  forest  resourcesi 
without  receiving  some  adequate  return. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  Government  may  not  care  to  risk  antagonizing  the  trade 
of  a  country  to  which  her  exports  increased  $20,000,000  during  the  past  vear. 

In  the  past,  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  have  always  been  highly  favored  in 
their  transactions  with  the  mother  country,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  have  any  the 
less  respect  for  us,  if  we,  in  the  future  at  least,  see  that  Canada's  interests  are  properly 
safeguarded. 
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As  Canada  and  Newfoundland  largely  control  the  pulp  wood  in  North  America,  and 
poesefiB  the  economic  conditions  such  as  an  abundance  of  cheap  wood,  large  water 
powers  and  good  shipping  facilities,  thereby  enabling  them  to  produce  pulp  and  paper 
at  the  minimum  cost;  they  should  eventually  be  in  a  popitiun  to  manufacture  a  large 
part  of  the  pulp  and  paper  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Some  idea  oi  the  value  of  this  trade  can  be  conveyed  by  stating  the  fact  that  one 
publishing  house  in  London  uses  $3,500,000  worth  of  news  paper  annually,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  enormous  quantity  of  high-^de  paper  for  magazines,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  the  consumption  of  news-paper  stock  alone  is  3,000  tons  per 
day.  representing  in  annual  value  over  $35,000,000. 

Tne  erection  of  pulp  and  paper  plants  in  this  country  on  a  large  scale  would  very 
much  increase  the  nome  markets  for  our  other  manufacturing  industries,  as  well  as  add 
to  the  development  of  our  coal  and  steel  enterprise. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  these  plants  could  at  leasl 
to  some  extent  be  produced  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  farmer  would  also  be  largely  benefited  by  an  enlarged  market  at 
home  for  his  horses,  beef,  provender,  and  other  agricultural  products 

In  view  of  these  utcts,  thus  briefly  outlined,  why  should  any  Canadian,  who  has  the 
interests  of  his  country  at  heart,  oppose  the  legislation  referred  to,  which  would  add  so 
much  to  the  proeperity  of  this  country?  Why  should  we  stand  by  and  allow  ruthless 
inroads  to  be  maae  upon  our  forests  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  raw  material  for  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States? 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  Canadians  should  unite  in  urging  the  fedeml  government 
to  take  prompt  action  in  this  vital  question,  so  that  Canada,  with  Newfoimdland,  will 
become  the  greatest  pulp  and  paper  producing  country  in  the  world.  • 


TIMBER  BESOTJBCES  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

An  extract  from  a  paper  entitled  "Forestry  in  Nova  Scotia/'  by 
Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  attorney-general  and  commissioner  of  crown 
lands,  read  before  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  at  Quebec, 
March  10,  1905,  and  printed  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
association,  1905,  pages  61  and  62: 

The  extent  of  ungranted  forest  lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  crown 
land  report  is  1,516,631  acres.  I  e?timate  that  the  number  of  acres  of  granted  lands 
now  bein^  used  for  lumbering  purpo -es  in  Nova  Scotia  would  not  be  far  short  of  these 
fissures.  *  *  *  The  quantity  of  land  valuable  for  lumbering  purpo-ea  in  Nova 
Scotia  has  never  been,  and  b  not  now,  large.  The  timber  lands  in  Nova  Scotia  which 
are  good  are  very  good,  and  the  existence  of  numerous  Ftreams,  lakes,  etc.,  facilitates 
the  manufacture  of  lumber.  And  it  has  been  shown  by  actual  experience  that  the 
growth  of  timber  will  eoual  the  amount  cut  by  the  lumbermen  each  year,  provided 
that  lumbering  is  carried  on  on  a  sound  and  economical  ba^is.  Large  lumbermen  in 
Nova  Scotia  cut  only  the  larger  trees  in  any  one  locality  during  the  lumbering  teanon, 
and  then  pass  on  to  another,  adopting  the  Fame  principle,  and  the  growth  is  such  that 
in  ten  or  twelve  years  another  cut  is  available.  In  years  gone  by  the  Government 
was  in  the  habit  of  granting  outright  to  lumbermen  land  for  lumbering  purposes  at  40 
cents  an  acre,  and  uxe  grant  was  absolute  and  conveyed  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  to 
the  grantee.  ♦  •  ♦  This  system  of  granting  in  fee  simple  was  terminated  in  1889, 
and  it  was  provided  that  eacn  lot  of  timber  land  should  be  leased  for  twenty  years 
instead  of  ^nted  outright,  and  the  price  was  made  40  cents  per  acre  in  the  case  of 
land  on  which  the  timber  to  be  cut  should  not  be  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  lease  to  meet  the  case  of  pulp  wood  in  which  timber  could  be  cut  at  6  inched  diam- 
eter was  to  pay  50  cents  per  acre.  During  the  lat  sea^^on,  1904,  the  price  for  thi?  land 
just  doubled;  80  cents  per  acre  for  the  timber  land  and  $1  per  acre  lor  the  pulp  lea  e. 

An  extract  from  the  address  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbini^re, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  deUvered  by  him 
m  Ottawa,  January  10,  1906  (page  21  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Kepoit 
of  the  association) : 

The  area  of  crown  timber  lands  in  Nova  Scotia  is  small,  not  exceeding  1,516,631 
acres,  but  the  government  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  what  it  has.  Nova 
Scotia  has  had  a  fire  act  on  its  statute  books  since  1883,  but  it  has  accomplished  noth- 
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ing:  in  the  past,  as  no  effective  machinery  had  been  provided  for  putting  it  into  exe- 
cution until  1904.  An  act  was  then  put  into  operation  in  several  counties  and  has 
E roved  most  effective.  Reforestation  and  the  setting  apart  of  tracts  of  land  at  the 
ead  of  navigable  rivers  is  also  receiving  serious  consideration. 

Article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  February  29,  1908,  entitled  **  Riches 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Forests,"  by  Arthur  S.  Bamestead,  secretary  of 
industries  and  immigration  for  Nova  Scotia: 

The  total  land  area  of  Nova  Scotia  is  14,483,000  acres,  and  of  this  5,000,000  acres,  or 
7,812  square  miles,  is  forest  area.  Less  than  this  quantity  is  actually  forested  land, 
though  more  is  suitable  for  forest  production.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  farms  in 
Nova  Scotia  are  composed  of  woodland. 

The  forebt  has  been  the  next  source  of  living  on  the  southwestern  coast  to  the  fisheries 
since  the  early  settlement.  Mr.  Frank  Davison,  who  has  been  closely  connected 
with  the  forest  industry  all  his  life,  is  now  cutting  pulp  wood  from  lands  owned  in  his 
family  since  1790. 

The  counties  of  Queens  and  Lunenburg  have  yearly  produced  60,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  for  export,  foreign  and  local,  and  the  consumption  of  that  district  would  likely 
take  as  much  more  for  the  last  forty  years,  so  that  the  forest  has  contributed  very 
largelv  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  shipbuilding  industry  has  also  con- 
sumed a  very  lai^e  amount  of  timber.  The  wood-pulp  industry  has  consumed  20,000 
to  25,000  cords  of  wood  ye&rly. 

At  a  very  early  date  m  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  mainland  of  Nova 
Scotia  large  quantities  of  birch,  spruce,  and  pine  timber  were  shipped  from  the  port 
of  Pictou.  This  lumber  was  all  shipped  at  first  in  the  form  of  hewn  timber.  Snip- 
building  began  first  as  an  adjunct  to  this  timber  trade — ships  verv  roughly  built  and 
loaded  with  timber  cargoes  being  sent  to  the  old  country,  where  both  ship  and  cargo 
would  find  a  ready  market.  Graduallv  the  pine  became  exhausted,  and  the  timber 
shipped  during  the  palmy  days  of  wooden-ship  building  was  largely  birch,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  spruce  battens  cut  in  the  old  "up-and-down"  saw  mills. 

When  Doctor  Patterson  wrote  his  history  of  Pictou  County  thirty  years  ago  he 
stated  that  a  little  birch  was  left  in  the  remote  portions  of  Pictou,  but  that  the  spruce 
was  all  exhausted.  Since  that  date,  with  the  advent  of  portable  steam  mills,  there 
has  been  probably  three  times  as  much  spruce  cut  even  m  Pictou  County  as  in  the 
century  preceding. 

The  same  would  apply  to  both  Cumberland  and  Colchester  counties.  Less  than  a 
score  of  jrears  ago  it  was  stated  that  the  end  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Cumberland  County 
was  in  sightj  owing  to  the  reckless  and  Injudicious  cutting  of  the  lumbermen.  How- 
ever true  this  statement  may  have  been  of  the  character  of  their  operations  in  the  past, 
neither  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  forest  nor  the  reserves  of  standing  timber  were 
estimated  at  their  real  value.  Timber  lands  have  several  times  since  then  changed 
owners,  and  always  at  values  above  their  original  cost. 

The  lumber  cut  in  1907  has  been  estimated  to  have  been  between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  million  feet.  The  very  favorable  weather  conditions  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  caused  a  larger  log  output  than  usual.  Owing  to  the  drop  in  prices 
and  the  financial  stringency  m  the  Umted  States,  the  quantity  marketed  was  much 
below  this  amount. 

The  total  exports  of  lumber  from  Nova  Scotia  through  the  various  out-ports  were 
262,289,995  feet.  Of  this  quantity  over  100,000.000  feet  were  exported  through 
the  western  counties  of  Annapolis,  Digby,  Yarmouth,  Queens,  Shelbume,  and  Lunen- 
burg; over  86,000,000  feet  were  shipped  from  Halifax  and  Halifax  County  ports; 
from  Hants  County  28,000,000  feet;  from  Cumberland  County  ports  about  40,000,000 
feet,  and  from  Pictou,  Guysboro,  and  eastern  Nova  Scotia  generally  an  export  of  over 
7,000  000  feet. 

The  forest  products  of  Nova  Scotia — the  figures  of  the  census  of  1901  are  given — were 
valued  at  $3,409,528.  In  1907  their  values  were  placed  at  $3,750,000.  In  ^'qua^e, 
waney,  or  flat  timber,  $109,102,  consbting  chiefly  of  birch  $47,783;  pine,  $12,91:3; 
maple,  $4,124,  and  oak,  $4,164.  Logs  for  lumber,  $1 ,938,936,  of  which  spruce  was  the 
largest  in  value,  $1 ,272.6)3;  then  hemlock,  $237,814:  pine,  $144,907;  oak,  $15,207; 
bark  for  tanning,  $12,803;  firewood,  $1,094,257;  wood  for  pulp,  $48,320,  and  other 
miscellaneous  products  of  considerable  value  make  up  the  total  above  given. 

The  spruce  is  thus  seen  to  be  our  most  valued  wood,  the  hemlock  and  pine  coming 
next  in  order  of  importance,  so  far  as  production  and  export  are  concerned.  The 
spruce,  found  abundantly  in  the  western  countie:*  especially,  is  largely  used  for  build- 
ing purposes,  making  excellent  floor  and  joistin^  timber,  and  also  furnishes  spars  for 
Bailing  vessels  as  it  is  both  light  and  strong.    It  is  largely  used  in  the  frames  of  ships, 
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and  when  well  salted  is  said  to  be  almoflt  as  strong  and  durable  as  oak.  The  spruce 
is  also  the  ^vorite  wood  of  pulp  makers.  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbelli  Dominion  super! ut en- 
dent  of  forestrv,  at  a  lumbermen's  convention  held  at  Yarmouth  in  May,  1907,  said 
that  the  most  desirable  species  for  forest  cultivation  in  Nova  Scotia  wafl  the  spruce, 
since  it  reproduced  so  easily 

The  hemlock  is  found  mixed  with  other  woods.  Strong  and  durable  when  not 
exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  used  for  much  rough  work,  such  as  sheathing,  roof  boards 
f(^  shii^lin^  on,  holding  nails  better  than  almost  any  other  wood,  joists,  studding,  and 
stable  noonns. 

The  pine,  tne  king  of  the  forest,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lumberman,  whether  grandeur, 
usefulness,  or  value  is  the  qualitv  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  is  being  rapidly 
exhausted  in  this  province.  Its  place  in  the  export  columns  is  being  taken  by  spruce. 
It  is  not  a  quick-growth  tree.  It  is  said  that  once  gone  it  is  gone  forever,  for  it  can  not 
be  reproduced  in  our  own  or  our  children's  time.  In  an  article  on  forests  and  lumber- 
ing in  Nova  Scotia,  however,  Mr.  F.  0.  Whitman,  the  president  of  the  Western  Lum- 
bermen's Association,  deecrioes  a  visit  to  a  growth  of  pine  and  spruce  which  had  come 
up  in  thirty  years. 

''A  tract  of  land  between  four  and  five  acres  in  extent  was  cleared  of  timber  near 
Annapolis  Royal,  burnt  over  and  seeded  to  grain  and  potatoes  tliirty-two  yearn  ago. 
The  road  to  the  land  runs  up  the  side  of  a  hill  north  and  south,  and  the  land  cleared 
lies  on  a  slope  to  the  westward .  Wlien  clearing  the  land  near  the  top  of  the  slope  a  small 
pine  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  left  as  it  was  standing  in  a  little 
cleared  space  by  itself;  to-day  this  pine  is  a  tall  tree  16  inches  at  the  butt,  and  would 
give  a  log  13  feet  long,  10  inches  at  the  top.  As  far  as  I  could  see  this  tree  had  not 
seeded  any  of  the  nearby  land,  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  the  leeward  side  is 
thick  spruce  woods.  Then  in  tne  middle  of  a  lot  on  the  western  boundary  an  old 
growth,  heavy -limbed  pine,  was  also  left  standing,  and  from  this  tree,  spreading  out 
m  a  fanlike  shape  to  the  eastward,  the  ground  has  been  thickly  seeded  with  voune 
pine.  The  seed  for  the  most  part  carried  about  75  paces  in  a  direct  line  from  the  old 
tree,  and  only  to  the  edge  of  the  road  from  the  east  side  of  the  clearing,  where  a 
growth  of  spruce  had  sprung  up,  following  the  line  of  the  road  nortli  and  south.  In  a 
tew  places  the  seed  had  earned  across  the  road.  I  should  judge  that  the  farthest  voung 
pine  was  200  paces  from  the  old  tree  and  about  two  acres  were  thickly  covered  witn 
yoim^  growth.  Where  a  young  tree  got  the  light  and  the  sun  it  was  much  larger 
than  in  a  thick  growth.  I  measured  a  tree  11  inches  at  the  butt  and  at  12  feet  high 
it  would  go  8  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  groves  the  young  pine  was  very  thickly 
seeded  and  the  trees  were  from  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter.  A  grove  of  spruce  along  the 
rood  had  outgrown  the  pine,  for  the  reason  it  got  more  light,  and  trees  were  to  be  found 
14  inches  in  diameter  and  running  up  into  logs.  All  this  growth  has  taken  place 
within  thirty  years,  and  on  land  Uiat  was  cleared  and  crops  taken  off.  The  pine 
originated  from  one  old  growth  tree  and  the  spruce  trees  also  came  up  from  seed. 
I  measured  this  year's  growth  on  the  young  pine  and  foimd  it  to  be  from  1  foot  6 
inches  to  1  foot  8  inches. " 

Of  the  hard  wood,  birch  is  the  most  valuable.  In  eastern  Nova  Scotia  there  has  been 
a  heavy  drain  on  the  spruce  production.  Forest  fires  have  done  inestimable  damage 
in  the  past,  though  the  provincial  woods'  protection  laws  have  latelv  done  much  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  this  most  disastrous  enemy  of  the  forests.  East  of  Pictou  there  is 
very  little  spruce,  or,  in  fact,  very  little  soft  wood  of  any  value.  There  are  exceptions 
to  this  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  Cape  Breton. 

With  hard  wood  it  is  different.  There  is  all  through  eastern  Nova  Scotia  a  large 
quantity  of  hard  wood.  In  Pictou,  Antigonish,  and  parts  of  Guysboro  a  good  deal 
of  the  heaviest  hard  wood  has  been  cut  and  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  the  form  of 
hewn  logs,  but  there  is  in  these  three  counties  and  all  through  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton  an  enormous  quantity  of  merchantable  hard  wood  stul  untouched.  There 
are  few  parts  of  the  world  that  offer  more  favorable  sites  for  furniture  factories. 

An  important  development  in  recent  years  in  connection  with  the  forest  products 
has  been  the  pulp,  which  has  begunjto  assume  large  proportions  in  certain  sections  of 
Nova  Scotia.  A  great  deal  of  pulp  wood  is  cut  in  the  western  counties  and  exported 
to  the  United  States.  The  first  pulp  mill  was  built  at  Mill  Village,  in  Queens  County, 
in  1881.  The  wood  was  then  easily  obtained  from  the  adjoining  lands,  but  now  the 
COTopany  must  go  up  the  Med  way  Kiver  for  its  supplies. 

The  low  prices  ruling  placed  the  pulp  industry  in  rather  a  troublous  condition  last 
year.  There  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  froift  the  four  mills  operating  at  Mill 
Village  and  Milton,  in  Queens  County,  and  at  New  Germany,  in  Lunenburg  County. 
15,000  wet  tons  of  wood  pulp;  the  company  at  Weymouth,  in  Digby  County,  shipped 
5,000  wet  tons — ^in  all,  an  export  of  20,000  wet  tons.  There  is  a  mill  in  course  of 
erection  at  Caledonia,  Queens  County,  and  another  at  Gaspereaiix,  in  Kings  County. 
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A  pulp  mill  ODerated  at  Murray,  in  Victoria  County,  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
by  the  North  Kiver  Lumber  Company  wae  destroyed  by  fire  last  simimer,  but  will  be 
replaced  in  the  spring. 

With  this  last  exception,  practically  nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  the  pulp 
industry  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  pit  props  that  are  used  at  the  various  collieries.  This  demand 
covers  the  same  class  of  wood  that  under  other  considerations  would  be  used  for 
pulp.    The  pit-prop  industry  is  growing  to  be  a  very  important  one. 

Tne  pulp  industry  in  1908  will  show  an  increased  output.  One  shipper  alone  has 
contracted  for  25,000  tons  to  be  delivered  from  the  five  mills  now  operatmg.  The  fifth 
will  ship  5,000  tons. 

The  jpaper  industry  has  not  been  developed  in  Nova  Scotia  till  lately.  The  St. 
Croix  Paper  Company  operates  at  Hartville,  in  Hants  County,  and  a  paper  mill  is 
being  organized  in  connection  with  the  p^p  companies  at  Milton,  but  so  far  none 
of  the  product  has  been  marketed. 

The  forest  lands  were  all  originally  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  there  only  remain 
now  1,470,530  acres  of  ungranted  land.  In  1899  the  policy  of  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia  with  respect  to  its  crown  lands  was  completely  changea,  and  instead 
of  issuing  grants  of  land,  unless  for  actual  settlement,  leases  for  terms  of  twenty  years 
are  issued.  This  lease  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and  removing  timber.  In 
1904  the  price  of  these  leases  for  cutting  timber  not  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter 
was  raisea  &om  40  cents  to  80  cents  per  acre;  and  in  the  case  of  leases  of  lands  to  cut 
and  remove  timber  of  a  size  not  less  than  5  inches  in  diameter  from  60  cents  to 
11  per  acre. 

Nova  Scotia,  both  in  its  government  and  people,  is  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
forest  protection  than  it  was  some  yeare  ago.  No  active  governmental  steps  liave 
been  taken  to  reforest  the  lands  owned  bjr  the  Crown,  but  lumber  companies  are 
more  generally  pursuing  a  course  which  will  insure  a  perpetual  supply  of  timber. 
The  Limibermen's  Association,  of  western  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  strong  and  influential 
organization.  The  future  gives  promise  of  more  attention  being  paid  to  forest  values. 
Conservative  cutting,  protection  from  fire,  and  natural  reproduction  will  combine 
to  conserve  the  forest  wealth  of  Nova  Scotia  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  ^vemment  in  1904  enacted  a  most  advanced  and  progressive  measure  for  the 
protection  of  the  woods  against  fire.  The  Nova  Scotia  system  of  fire  rangers  has  been 
called  by  the  superintendent  of  forestry,  a  high  authority,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Dominion.  The  act  has  been  adopted  by  ten  counties  and  three  muncipalities. 
This  system,  with  its  rangers  and  subrangers,  constitutes  the  most  effective  means 
for  dealing  with  all  cases  of  forest  fires,  and  there  are  numerous  recorded  instances 
where  their  prompt  intervention  prevented  fires  which  might  have  developed  into 
dangerous  proportions.  Some  municipalities  have  not  yet  adopted  its  provisions, 
but  the  obiect  lessons  in  other  counties  will  of  itself  induce  all  other  municipalities 
having  timber  limits  to  take  advantage  of  the  act  at  an  early  date. 


TIMBER  BESOTJBCES  OF  NEW  BBTJNSWICE. 

A  paper  entitled,  '*New  Brunswick's  forests,"  was  read  by  Col. 
T.  G.  Loggie,  crown  lands  department,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
before  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  at  Quebec,  March  9,  1905, 
and  published  on  pages  44  to  47  of  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
association  (1905).     A  part  is  given  below: 

From  its  earliest  history  the  products  of  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick  have  held 
a  firat  place  in  its  trade  exports.  Although  a  large  section  of  the  province  is  admirably 
suited  for  agriculture,  particularly  the  magnificent  intervales  of  the  river  St.  John, 
stretching  almost  from  its  mouth  upward  to  the  limits  of  the  province,  a  distance  of 
300  miles;  of  the  Miramichi,  Kennebecasis,  and  other  valleys;  the  broad  salt  marshes 
of  the  upper  Bay  of  Fundy;  still  lumber  has  remained  king. 

New  Brunswick  contains  an  area  of  17f  millions  of  acres.  Of  this  acreage  10)  millions 
are  granted  lands  and  7i  crown  lands,  and  the  province  is  everywhere  drained  by 
lai^e  rivers,  with  innumerable  branches,  almost  locking  each  other  at  their  source. 

fl,  will  thus  be  seen  that  lumbering  can  be  carried  on  advantageously,  as  one  has 
yet"^  find  a  section  of  the  Province  where  logs  can  not  be  cut  and  driven  down  these 
waterways  to  market.  Of  these  rivers  the  St.  John  is  the  largest  and  drains  nearly 
one-half  of  the  Province.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Miramichi,  its  watershed  embrac- 
ing about  5,000  square  miles. 
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The  settled  j>ortioD8  of  the  Province  are  principally  alon^  the  river  valleys  and 
coast  line,  the  interior  forming  one  vast  timber  preserve  and  embracing  a  territory 
80  miles  wide  and  100  miles  long,  without  a  habitation  of  any  kind  save  the  lumber- 
man's and  trapper's  shanty,  and  no  sound  except  the  ring  of  the  woodman's  ax  or 
the  call  of  the  nunter.  Here  is  a  domain  fairly  free  from  the  ravages  of  fire,  and 
timbered  with  all  kinds  of  valuable  lumber.  The  greats  part  of  wis  territory  is 
imfit  for  cultivation,  lying  on  the  granite  and  bowlder  formation,  although  the  northern 
sections  in  its  approach  to  the  B^ti^ouche  River  runs  into  the  Upper  Silurian  belt, 
and  consequently  has  good  deep  soils.  Everywhere  over  the  belt  both  black  ana 
white  spruce  abounds,  some  pine,  and  vast  quantities  of  the  hard  woods  that  have 
scarcely  been  touched,  also  lajge  quantities  of  the  finest  and  laigest  cedar  in  eastern 
Canada. 

*  *  *  *  «  «  • 

The  total  area  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Grown,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  7,250.000  acres,  of  whi(^h  quantity  6,250,000  are  under  timber  license, 
the  remaining  1,000,000  acres  being  to  a  lare^  extent  burnt  and  barren  lands. 
Licenses  from  the  Crown  are  issued  annually,  out  there  is  an  understanding  they 
will  run  to  August  1.  1918.  The  stumpage  on  spruce,  pine,  fir,  and  cedar  is  |1.25 
per  1,000  superficial  feet,  and  the  yearly  rental  is  $8  per  square  mile. 

The  average  annual  cut  for  the  last  Gve  years  has  been  120,000,000  superficial 
feet,  classified  as  follows: 

Superficial  feet. 

Spruce  and  pine 95,000,000 

Cedar 15,000,000 

Hardwood 4,000,000 

Hemlock 3, 000, 000 

Fir 3,000,000 

Total 120,000,000 

«  «  *  «  «  «  « 


PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  LANDS. 

Of  the  land?  that  have  passed  from  the  Crown,  I  will  only  deal  with  three  of  the 
lari^est  tracts.  The  ^nt  to  the  New  Brunswick  Railway  for  building  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  from  Fredenctotf  to  Edmunston,  a  distance  of  167  miles,  was  1,647,772  acres, 
and  embraces  lands  principally  on  waters  tributary  to  the  Kiver  St.  John  and  includ- 
ing parts  of  the  counties  of  York,  Carleton,  Victoria,  and  Madawaska. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Whitehead,  the  company's  a^ent,  has  this  year  given  me  the  following 

estimate  of  the  quantity  of  lumber  oil  these  lands: 

Superficial  feel. 

Spruce 3, 014, 000, 000 

P^ 3,014,000,000 

Hard  wood 4, 743, 000, 000 

Cedar 406,000,000 

Total *. 11,177,000,000 

Of  this  large  tract  the  company  has  sold  only  600  acres.  Fully  one-third  is  situate 
on  the  Upper  Silurian  formation,  representing  some  of  the  best  settling  lands  in  the 
province;  but  the  policy  of  the  comjDany  is  not  to  sell  any  for  farming  purposes,  and 
the  progress  of  that  section  of  the  province  is  consequently  retarded. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  government  should  buy  back  the  settling  portion  of 
these  lands,  which,  if  accomplished  at  a  reasonable  price,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  question,  be  productive  of  great  results. 

The  next  largest  ownership  is  that  of  the  Alexander  Gibpon  Company,  who  hold  the 
fee  simple  on  upward  of  225,000  acres  located  principally  on  the  Nashwaak  River, 
and  absolutely  controUine  the  lumber  lands  on  that  river.  Mr.  Gibson  purchased  the 
greaier  part  of  these  lands  in  the  early  sixties  and  has  been  cutting  them  ever  since 
without  a  break.  The  growth  is  principally  black  spruce,  which  replenishes  itself 
about  every  ten  years  in  cutting  down  to  merchantable  logs. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Gibson  some  ten  years  ago  he  estimated  these  lands 
as  worth  to  him  120  per  acre.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  any  such  high 
valuation  can  only  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  the  owner. 


I 
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Over  1,000,000,000  of  spruce  have  been  cut  on  this  property'  since  Mr.  Gibson's 
purchase,  and,  judging  from  reports,  the  lands  to-day  are  fairly  abundant  in  timber. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  as  much  as  20,000  superficial  feet  per  acre  of  spruce 
has  been  cut  on  choice  bits  of  this  property.  In  this  Connection,  I  may  mention  the 
cut  on  a  block  of  3,000  acres  I  purchased  on  the  Keswick  River  in  the  year  1887,  a  tract 
not  particularly  well  timbered  at  the  time,  but  fast  growing  black  spruce.  In  that 
year  I  let  the  stumpage  on  1,000,000  feet.  Again  in  1892  it  produced  2,000,000  feet, 
and  again  in  1900  tne  operator  paid  me  stumpage  on  2,000,000  more.  In  1897  I  am 
looking  for  a  further  crop  of  2^000,000.    So  much  for  the  old  Scotch  proverb: 

"Be  aye  stickin'  i  na  tree;  it'll  be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'." 

The  lands  of  Mr.  Gibson  have  not  been  subject  to  much  forest  fire,  pardall^r  owing 
to  the  distance  from  railway  lines,  but  more  particularly  to  the  vigilance  which  the 
owner  displays  in  dry  times. 

Another  large  tract  is  that  located  on  the  iipper  waters  of  the  southwest  Miramichi, 
embracing  an  area  of  160,000  acres,  which,  I  understand,  has  lately  passed  into  tJie 
hands  of  an  American  syndicate  at  a  price  of  upward  of  $600,000.  The  timber  growth 
18  much  the  same  as  on  Mr.  Gibson's  property. 

Extract  from  a  paper  entitled  "Farm  forestry  in  the  eastern  prov 
inces/'  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Burke,  Alberton,  Prince  Edward  Island;  read 
before  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  in  Ottawa,  January  11, 1906 

New  Brunswick  is  a  well-wooded  province  of  17,000,000  acres,  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  which  is  given  over  to  agriculture.  The  growing  of  timber  for  the  money 
that  is  in  it  has  always  been  a  commercial  pursuit  of  the  people,  although  no  sys- 
tematic forestry  has  ever  been  inaugurated.  A  great  portion  of  the  lands  still  remain 
under  the  Crown.  Some  10,000,000  of  acres  are  granted  lands,  it  is  true,  but  even 
those  are  practically  half  under  forests  of  some  kmd.  Certainly  less  than  5,000,000 
of  acres  are  devotea  to  crop  production,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  or^nized  system 
of  farm  forestry  has  yet  been  demanded  or  evolved.  Of  the  7}  millions  under  tJie 
Crown,  possibly  6^  are  under  timber  license  and  the  remainder  burnt  or  barren  areas. 
(P.  81  of  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  1906.) 

Anonymous  article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  February  29,  1908, 
entitled  "New  Brunswick:" 

New  Brunswick  is  the  largest  of  the  three  maritime  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  covers  an  area  of  27,500  square  miles.  Portions  of  it  are  as  vet  but  sparsely 
populated,  but  the  present  progressive  government  of  the  province  nave  emoarked 
upon  a  vigorous  campaign  to  make  known  the  manifold  attractions  of  New  Brunswick, 
boUi  to  the  settler  and  the  capitalist,  which  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  great  influx 
of  settlers  and  the  investment  of  much  money  in  the  development  of  New  Brunswick's 
rich  resources.  A  gentleman  of  energy  and  wide  experience  has  been  appointed  to  act 
as  commissioner  of  colonization  and  industries,  who  will  advertise  the  province  in  quar- 
ters where  comparatively  little  is  known  about  it.  He  will  also  conduct  a  bureau  of 
information,  have  on  hand  lists  of  vacant  farms,  full  information  with  regard  to  settle- 
ment, roads,  etc.,  and  also  assist  in  the  locating  of  settlers  on  the  vacant  lands.  Such 
an  admirable  policy  can  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  excellent  results,  and  an  era  of 
greatly  increased  prosperity  is  assured  for  New  Brunswick. 

Apart  from  the  excellent  farming  lands  of  New  Brunswick,  the  resources  of  that 
province  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  forests,  fisheries,  and  minerals, 
it  is  wiUi  the  first  of  these  that  we  have  chiefly  to  do  in  this  instance. 

The  magnificent  forests  of  New  Brunswick  constitute  the  greatest  resource  of  which 
the  province  is  possessed,  and  one  whose  value  is  steadily  growing  from  year  to  year. 
It  only  remains  for  the  people  to  realize  the  importance  of  taking  proper  measures  to 
safeguard  this  great  heritage  and  to  cooperate  with  their  government  in  guarding  their 
forests  a^nst  wasteful  and  indiscriminate  cutting. 

The  history  of  the  lumber  industr^r  in  New  Brunswick  is  one  that  goes  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of  the  colony.  At  that  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Province  was  covered 
witii  magnificent  forests,  including  large  tracts  of  giant  pine  trees.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  many  of  the  latter  were  hewn  down  and  converted  into  masts  for 
the  ecjuipment  of  the  French  navy.  When  the  flag  of  England  replaced  that  of  France 
on  this  portion  of  the  continent  a  still  greater  demand  was  made  on  the  pine  forests 
of  New  Brunswick  for  the  same  purpose,  and  many  ships  that  achieved  renown  in  the 
great  sea  fights  of  Napoleonic  times  were  fitted  with  masts  and  spars  of  New  Bruns- 
wick pine.  After  the  close  of  that  war  ^e  export  trade  in  pine  wood,  most  of  which 
went  to  Great  Britain,  continued  to  grow  rapidly  in  volume.  It  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.    In  1825,  the  year  of  the  great  Mira- 
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michi  fire,  exports  of  pine  timber  from  New  BniiiBwick  reached  a  total  of  416,105 
tons.  After  that  the  export  trade  in  pine  gradually  declined,  its  place  being  taken 
by  spruce  and  other  woods.  In  1906  tne  total  export  of  lumber  from  New  Brunswick 
amounted  to  421,080,449  superficial  feet^  The  white  pine  has  now  practically  dis- 
appeared, while  the  spruce,  which  was  little  valued  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony, 
has  become  its  leading  export.  If  New  Bnmswick's  resources  in  spruce  are  carefullv 
husbanded  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  a  perpetual  source  of  wealth 
to  the  people  and  of  revenue  to  the  government. 

The  extent  of  the  timber  lands  of  New  Brunswick  at  the  present  time  is  about 
10,000  square  miles.  The  niunerous  fires  thai  have  devastated  the  forests  in  years 
gone  by  and  the  wasteful  methods  of  lumbering  that  resulted  in  the  practical  extinc- 
tion of  the  white  pine  have  shown  the  necessity  of  adequately  safeguarding  the  great 
asset  that  the  Province  possesses  in  these  forests.  The  present  government  nas  shown 
itself  fully  alive  to  the  situation.  In  1906  an  act  was  passed,  entitled  ''The  public- 
domain  act,''  which  will  make  it  possible  to  pursue  a  more  enlightened  policy  with 
regard  to  the  protection  and  utilization  of  the  forests  than  has  obtained  m  the  past. 
It  is  intended  to  have  a  thorough  siurvey  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what 
tracts  are  suitable  for  agricultursLi  purposes  and  to  limit  settlement  to  those  areas.  It 
is  also  intended  to  safeguard  the  valuable  water  powers,  and  in  other  directions,  such 
as  fire  protection,  etc.,  much  will  be  done  that  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
Province. 

The  area  of  New  Brunswick  is  about  17,500,000  acres.  Of  this  acreage  9,000,000 
are  granted  lands  and  about  8,500,000  are  crown  lands.  The  province  is  well  drained 
by  splendid  rivers,  with  innumerable  tributaries  that  spread  like  a  network  over  the 
entire  area  of  New  Brunswick.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  St.  John  River,  which 
drains  almost  one-half  of  the  province,  and  the  Miramichi,  whose  watershed  embraces 
an  area  of  about  5,000  square  miles.  In  fact  there  is  no  district  of  the  province  where 
logs  can  not  be  cut  and  driven  down  these  waterways  to  their  destination.  It  should 
be  added  that  many  splendid  waterfalls  are  to  be  found  on  these  rivers,  which  are 
capable  of  being  tumea  to  advantage  in  connection  with  such  industries  as  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  ana  some  are  now  being  so  utilized.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
cataracts  is  the  Grand  Falls  on  the  St.  John  River,  which  have  a  fall  of  75  teet.  There 
is  witliout  doubt  a  bright  future  in  store  for  New  Brunswick  in  connection  with  the 
pulp  and  paper  industries.  The  Government  is  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
these  industries  and  of  fostering  tJiem  by  every  reasonable  means. 

The  settled  portions  of  New  JBnmswick  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers.  The  interior  is  covered  with  forest  growth  comprising  a  territory, 
roug^y  speaking,  about  80  miles  wide  and  100  miles  long.  This  vast  forest  has 
Buffered  little  in  the  past  from  the  ravages  of  fire  and  is  stocked  with  almost  every 
kind  of  valuable  timoer.  Here  abouna  both  black  and  white  spruce,  some  pine, 
great  tracts  of  hard  woods,  and  magnificent  growths  of  cedar. 

As  already  stated,  the  area  of  crown  lands  is  about  8,500,000  acres,  of  which  about 
6,500,000  are  under  timber  license.  The  licenses  are  issued  annually,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  tiiey  will  run  to  1918.  The  stumpage  on  spnice,  pine,  fir,  and  cedar  is 
$1.25  per  thousand  superficial  feet,  and  the  yearly  rental  is  $8  per  square  mile.  The 
average  annual  cut  for  the  five  years  ending  1906  was  120,000,000  square  feet,  classified 

as  follows: 

Suiwrficlal  feet. 

Spruce  and  pine 95,000,000 

Cedar 14,000,000 

Hardwood 4,000,000 

Hemlock 3, 000, 000 

Fir 3,000,000 

Total 120,000,000 

The  government  imposes  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  cutting  of  undersized  timber, 
and  no  tree  is  supposed  to  be  cut  down  that  will  not  make  a  log  18  feet  long  and  10 
inches  at  the  small  end. 

While  lumbering  in  its  various  phases  is  the  prinicpal  industry  of  New  Brunswick, 
another  great  resource  that  the  Province  possesses  is  its  fisheries.  There  has  been  a 
Bteadv  growth  from  year  to  year  in  this  direction,  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  the 
Provmce  having  risen  from  $1,131,433  in  1870  to  $4,119,899  in  1899.  In  1906  Siere  were 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  a  fleet  of  276  vessels,  aggregating  3,640  tons  and  manned  by 
1,131  men.  The  number  of  small  craft  similaxly  employed  was  6,743,  manned  by 
11,843  men.  These  figures  give  a  total  of  12,974  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries 
of  New  Bninswick.  In  addition  to  ^ese,  there  are  many  tnouaands  employed  in 
the  lobster  canneries.    Without  fully  particularizing  the  various  kinds  of  fish  that 
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are  caught,  it  may  be  said  that  thoee  that  head  the  list  so  far  as  the  total  value  of  the 
catch  is  concerned  are  herring,  lobster,  sardines,  smelt,  codfish,  salmon,  and  haddock. 
Shad,  too,  are  caught  in  great  abundance,  and  the  shad  fisheries  of  New  Brunswick 
are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  existence. 

\^ile  New  Brunswick  has  not  yet  reached  that  stage  of  development  when  it  can 
be  regarded  as  a  great  mining  country,  its  resources  in  minerals  are  far  from  despicable, 
and  mere  is  everv  likeliho^  of  its  attaining  respectable  rank  as  a  producer  in  par- 
ticular of  coalj  oil,  and  copper.  The  present  coal  mines  are  at  Newcastle,  but  the 
whining  operations  have  not  yet  reached  a  large  scale. 

The  coal  rc«;ion  embraces  portions  of  ^e  counties  of  Gloucester,  Northumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Albert,  Kent,  Queens,  Kings,  Sunbury,  and  York.  The  Grand 
Lake  coal  field  in  Queen's  County  is  a  very  extensive  one  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
150,000,000  tons  of  coal.  While  deposits  of  iron  are  plentiful,  the  only  one  that  has 
00  far  been  worked  is  that  near  Woodstock,  in  Carleton  County,  where  iron  has  been 
manufactured  for  several  years.  Copper  ore  abounds  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
deposits  at  Dorchester  are  being  operated  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  valuable  oil 
deposits  promise  to  be  a  source  of  great  wealth-to  the  Province.  At  the  present  time 
10,000  square  miles  are  under  lease  to  the  New  Brunswick  Petroleum  Company, 
which  is  to  be  taken  over  by  an  English  syndicate,  who  purpose  spending  about 
$1,000,000  in  developing  the  oil  deposits.  Valuable  shale  deposits  are  also  under 
lease  to  English  capitalists. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  New  Brunswick  is  the  sportsman's  paradise. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  are  there  greater  opportunities  for  the  rod  and  the  gun.  Moose, 
deer,  and  caribou,  as  well  as  bears  and  other  fur-bearing  animals,  inhabit  the  woods 
in  great  number.  The  government  has  devised  excellent  regulations  to  prevent 
the  useless  destruction  of  uie  big  game,  and  the  latter  are  vearly  increasing  in  number. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish,  and  there  is  hardly  a  nver  in  the  Province  in 
which  trout  are  not  to  be  foimd.    All  guides  are  licensed  by  the  government. 

Article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  Februaiy  29,  1908,  entitled  ''The 
Forests  of  New  Brunswick,''  by  Prof.  W.  W .  Andrews,  dean  of  faculty 
of  applied  science,  Mount  Allison  University,  Sackville,  New  Bruns- 
wick: 

I  The  charm  of  the  tree  lies  over  the  greater  part  of  New  Brunswick.  The  chief 
settlements  are  to  be  found  along  the  rivers  and  the  seacoast,  so  that,  though  fire  and 
destructive  methods  of  lumbering  have  played  havoc  with  the  giant  forests  the  older 
men  remember,  yet  man]^  large  areas  stand  in  their  native  wildness.  There  can  be 
found  in  perfection  what  in  all  ages  men  have  felt  of  ''the  glory,  the  gloom,  and  the 
gladness''^ of  the  stately  forest  wim  many  years  upon  its  hesui. 

The  irregular  sjquare  of  the  Province  is  cut  by  a  diagonal  of  nanitic  rock  running  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  Bay  of  Ghaleur.  This  diagonal 
divides  the  Province  into  two  triangles,  of  which  the  larger  one,  to  the  southeast,  con- 
sista  of  carboniferous  rocks,  formine  a  low-lying  countrv,  well  wooded,  where  forest 
fires  have  played  great  havoc,  ana  the  smaller  triangle,  lying  to  the  northwest,  of 
ancient  Silurian  rocks,  a  heavily  wooded  and  verv  diversified  countzy — a  hunter's 
paradise.  The  same  climatic  conditions  which  make  for  the  longevity  of  the  inhab- 
itants seem  to  stimulate  the  trees  to  rapid  growth.  Some  of  the  older  lumbermen, 
whose  observations  have  been  made*  in  the  moist  and  warm  valleys  in  the  center  oi 
the  Province,  and  whose  intelligent  thinning  of  the  woods  has  greatly  increased  the 
rapidity  of  ^wth,  say  that  a  spruce  seedling  will  in  thirty  years  yield  a  log  20  feet 
long  and  14  inches  in  diameter  at  the  upper  end. 

"niough  New  Brunswick  has  a  very  short  coast  line  as  compared  with  its  sister 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  yet  in  spite  of  its  compactness  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
lumbering.  Its  many  rivers  and  tneir  tributaries  form  a  network  of  waterway  almost 
covering  the  whole  Province.  The  St.  John  and  Kennebecasis,  famous  for  their  beauty; 
the  smooth-gliding  Miramichi;  the  Reetigouche,  with  many  islands  in  its  broad  chan- 
nel; the  Salmon,  tne  Nepisiquit,  and  the  international  St.  Ooix  form  the  main  chan- 
nels along  which  the  forest  wealth  of  the  Province  finds  its  wav  to  the  sea.  During 
the  winter  in  almost  all  portions  of  the  Province  the  gangs  of  lumbermen  may  be 
found  housed  in  moss-chinked,  log-built  lumber  camps,  alongside  of  which  are  built 
the  low-roofed  stables  for  the  teams.  Almost  everywhere  the  woods  are  made  to 
resound  with  the  shouts  of  the  teamsters  and  the  chorus  of  the  ax  strokes  of  these 
hardiest  sons  of  Canada  and  the  swish,  the  crash,  and  thunder  of  the  fidling  trees  as 
each  man  lays  low  his  dozen  trees  a  day. 

In  the  spnng  a  feature  seen  on  all  the  rivers  is  the  river  driver — the  shepherd  of  the 
logs— armed,  not  with  crook,  but  with  cant  dog  and  pike  pole,  who  leaas  his  flocki 
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downfitream  till  they  are  folded  in  the  shelter  of  the  boom  near  the  sawmill  or  the  pulp 
mill.  Not  without  risk  to  himself,  and  with  great  watchfulness,  he  keeps  them  to  the 
main  channel,  for  some  of  his  chaises,  with  seeming  and  persistent  cunning,  will  hide 
under  overhanging  bushes  or  slip  mto  blind  channels  or  creep  into  land-locked  bays. 
He  must  separate  those  which  bear  his  master's  brand  from  all  others,  for  none  but 
theee  must  appear  in  the  home  boom.  The  same  picturesqueness  and  romantic  fea* 
turee  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  lumberman's  life  all  over  Canada  are  to  be  found 
here.  The  sawmills  have  the  familiar  look,  and  when  in  operation  we  see  the  slow 
procession  of  the  doomed  logs  moving  from  the  boom  up  the  gangway  and  hear  the 
song  of  the  circulars,  the  chug-chug  of  the  gang  saws,  the  long  lisp  of  the  band  saws,  and 
the  minor  music  of  the  edgers  and  the  frequent  slap  of  the  boards  or  deals  as  they  are 
dropped  upon  lumber  piles  or  loaded  upon  the  bghters.  One  feature  is  new  to  an 
Ontario  man,  and  that  is  the  brigantines  and  ocean  schooners  lying  at  the  wharf  or 
the  ocean  tramp  anchored  in  the  oay  waiting  to  carry  the  product  of  the  mills  across 
the  sea. 

The  area  of  New  Brunswick  is  17,910,498  acres,  of  which  8,500,000  are  crown  lands 
and  6,500,000,  or  one-third  of  the  Province,  are  imder  timber  license.  The  provincial 
income  in  stumpage  dues  amounts  to  $300,000.  The  value  of  the  crown  lands  has 
doubled  in  ten  years.  The  British  navy  for  many  years  held  lai^  tracts  in  the  Prov- 
ince as  timber  reserves  until  the  areas  were  handed  over  to  the  provincial  governments. 
It  is  recalled  with  pride  that  at  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile  the  victorious  colors  were  held 
aloft  by  masts  of  New  Brunswick  pine.  The  ancient  pine  woods  have  been  almost 
wholly  replaced  by  the  ubiquitous  spruce,  which  has  been  described  as  ''a  weed  in 
New  firunswick." 

The  people  of  the  Province  are  awakening  to  the  great  value  of  the  asset  they  hold  in 
their  timber  lands.  Little  care  of  them  has  heretofore  been  exercised.  It  became 
the  habit  of  the  early  settler,  who  had  to  carve  an  open  space  for  a  farm  out  of  the 
forest^  to  look  upon  the  trees  as  his  natural  enemies.  This  seems  to  have  become  an 
oigamzed  instinct  in  their  descendants,  for  even  where  belts  of  wood  would  add 
to  the  lertUlty,  beauty,  and  comfort  of  the  farm,  the  trees  are  attacked  in  a  spirit 
of  wanton  destructiveness.  Only  a  new  appreciation  of  the  function  of  the  forest 
in  our  national  life,  and  legal  enactment,  can  cure  this  great  evil.  Last  year  a  con- 
vention was  called  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  late  Hon.  Jabez  Snowball,  to 
meet  in  Fredericton  to  discuss  forestry  problems.  This  gathering,  while  partly  a 
result  of  the  mowing  interest  in  the  forests,  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  work  of 
creating  a  puolic  sentiment  in  favor  of  forest  conservation.  A  law  had  already  been 
passed  Dv  the  legislature  which  contained  many  admirable  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  forests,  bv  regulating  the  setting  out  of  fires  by  settlers  and  campers 
and  the  appointment  of  forest  ransers  who  have  power  to  summon  citizens  to  tneir 
help  in  putting[  out  fires.  Wide  pxiolicity  has  been  given  to  the  law,  and  this  in  itself 
has  had  a  distinct  educative  innuence  upon  the  public.  Much,  therefore,  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  this  wider  public  interest  in  the  whole  question. 

As  tlie  forest  lands  are  the  chief  source  of  public  revenue  in  this  Province  there  has 
been  much  discussion  of  proposals  looking  toward  an  increase  of  revenue  from  them. 
A  tax  of  10  cents  per  acre  on  the  crown  lands  would  yield  over  $60,000  to  swell  the 
receipts  of  the  provincial  ^vemment.  When  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  lum- 
bermen pay  well  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  off  private  lands,  it  would  seem  a  slight 
tax  upon  those  who  use  in  the  same  way  tne  public  domain.  If  such  a  fund  were 
used  to  aid  the  public  school  system  in  the  direction  of  technical  education  and  to 
establish  in  connection  with  the  provincial  university  a  school  of  forestry  well 
equipped  enough  to  command  the  respect  of  all  Canada,  it  would  be  a  fine  result. 
Nova  Scotia,  rich  in  her  expanding  revenues  from  her  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  is  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  technical  education,  capped  by  a  polytechnic,  in  which  strong 
couiBes  wiU  be  given  in  civil,  electrical,  mecnanical,  and  mining  engineerinjg;.  With 
this  college  of  technol(^  the  science  courses  of  all  the  colleges  m.  Nova  Scotia  and  of 
Mount  Allison  University,  in  New  Brunswick,  are  coordinated,  and  in  their  halls  the 
first  two  years  of  applied  science  courses  are  given.  The  advanced  work  of  the  remain- 
ing two  years  of  the  four-year  course  will  oe  given  in  the  provincial  institution  at 
*  Halifax.  A  school  of  forestry  at  Fredericton,  similarly  organized  in  relation  to  the 
other  colleges,  could  serve  all  maritime  Canada,  Quebec,  and  Newfoundland.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  concenlarating  on  this  line  of  development,  and  by  the  practical 
cooperation  of  the  lumber  kings  of  the  Province.  The  university,  situatea  not  far 
from  the  heart  of  the  Province,  and  surrounded  by  a  lumbering  r^ion,  and  possessing 
a  considerable  tract  of  woodlands  of  its  own,  is  splendidly  placea  to  serve  itself  well 
and  the  lumbering  interests  of  the  Province. 

The  growth  per  acre  is  estimated  at  75  or  100  feet  per  year,  or  1  log  per  acre. 
Stumpage  last  year  was  collected  on  136,000,000  feet.    At  the  rate  of  1  log  per  acre 
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the  annual  cut  should  be  432,000,000,  on  which  the  stumpage  would  be  1540,000,  a 
Bum  in  excess  of  the  present  receipts  by  $240,000  a  year.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
if  we  add  to  that  the  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  rate  of  growth  due  to  judicious  thinning 
out  of  the  forest,  it  becomes  incontrovertible  that  the  lumber  export  and  the  i)ublic 
revenue  are  capable  of  enormous  development,  without  any  depletion  of  l^e  timber 
lands.  The  pressing  financial  needs  of  the  Province  will  doubtless  lead  to  a  solution 
of  the  problem  through  the  scientific  training  of  foresters  to  serve  the  lumbermen 
and  the  more  careful  scaling  by  government  officials.  When  the  time  comes  that 
every  lumber  camp  is  practically  a  school  of  forestry  and  the  few  certainties  of  the  new 
science  are  known  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  forests,  a  perpetual  public  income 
of  ample  dimensions  will  be  assured  to  New  Brunswick. 

One  feature  of  the  situation  is  not  regarded  by  many  as  promising  well  for  the  growth 
of  the  Province  in  population.  In  many  regions  where  land  is  suitable  for  agriculture 
the  lumber  interests  do  not  encourage  the  settlement,  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Many 
sections  of  the  Province  will  always  oe  more  profitably  kept  in  timber.  The  demarca- 
tion of  these  areas  from  those  upon  which  settlers  ^ould  be  placed  can  perhaps  onlv 
be  accomplished  by  a  commission  basing  its  work  on  a  careful  survey  of  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  the  Province.  It  is  found  also  that  where  the  lumber  camp  if 
within  easy  reach  of  the  settlement  young  men  prefer  the  good  board  and  the  social 
element  of  the  lumber  camp  and  the  general  hesdthfulness  of  the  work  to  almost  an^ 
other  labor,  and  the  good  wages  they  receive,  instead  of  being  used  to  develop  their 
iaxma,  are  used  up  in  summers  of  idleness.  Lumbering,  inst^ui  of  being  <a  great  aid 
to  agriculture,  b€K;omes  in  this  way  a  drag  upon  it  wherever  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
runs  low  in  the  community.  The  cure  for  this  will  probably  be  found  in  the  intel- 
lectualizing  of  the  lumber  camp  and  the  farm.  This  process  is  slowly  taking  place  in 
some  quarters. 

The  pulp  mill  has  appeared,  and  by  the  higher  value  of  its  product  it  makes  for  the 
greater  prosperity  of  the  Province.  To  quote  the  estimates  oi  one  authority:  If  1,000 
cubic  feet  oi  deals  be  cut  $7  will  have  been  paid  in  wages,  and  the  product  is  worth 
$15.  The  same  amount  made  into  pulp  is  worth  $31.50,  and  the  amount  paid  in  wi^ee 
is  $12.    The  capital  invested  in  the  sawmill  is  $5,  where  in  the  pulp  mill  it  is  $41. 

In  connection  with  this  a  strong  agitation  is  now  in  progress  in  favor  of  a  prohibitive 
export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  for  while  a  cord  of  pulp  wo<5i  may  be  worth  $2.50  to  $7, 
made  into  low  grades  of  paper  it  is  worth  $45,  and  if  into  the  higher  grades  $50  to  $100. 
It  is  therefore  estimated  tnat  if  the  present  export  of  pulp  wood  were  manufactured 
into  paper  at  an  average  value  of  $50  a  cord  $30,000,000  would  be  added  to  the  national 
wealth  of  Canada.  Considerations  such  as  these  are  inducing  lumber  men,  legislators, 
and  local  boards  of  trade  to  favor  the  imposition  of  some  such  duty.  The  Maritime 
Board  of  Trade  at  its  last  session  in  St.  John  passed  a  strong  resolution  in  favor  of  this 
export  duty.  The  past  few  years  has  witnessed  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  timber 
lands  by  syndicates  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  a  federal  export  duty  can  be 
imposed  sufiSicient  to  compel  the  paper  mills  to  move  into  Canada  without  seriously 
disturbing  any  other  establii^hed  industries,  immense  benefits  will  accrue  to  our 
business  interests.  ^ 

The  great  q^uestion  at  present  here  as  elsewhere  is  the  prevention  of  fire.  One 
famous  event  m  the  history  of  the  Province  was  the  Miramichi  fire  in  the  year  1825. 
It  destroyed  all  life  over  an  area  of  two  and  a  half  million  acres.  Even  the  fish  in 
the  streams  were  found  dead.  Its  track  of  devastation  can  be  traced  yet.  In  nine 
hours  it  swept  over  an  area  80  miles  long  by  2')  miles  wide.  Several  towns  and  prop- 
erty, exclusive  of  timber,  to  the  value  of  $300,000  were  destroyed.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  persons  lost  their  lives.  Who  can  estimate  the  annual  loss  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  Province  from  that  calamity?  Other  serious  fires  have  occurred,  but  happiljr  of 
much  less  extent.  Many  view  with  anxiety  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
through  some  of  the  finest  timber  areas  of  the  Province.  The  wholly  efficient  spark 
arrester  can  not  come  too  soon,  or  the  electrification  of  the  railroads  running  through 
valuable  timber.  The  people  are  becoming  imbued  with  the  idea  that  forest  fires  may 
be  prevented,  and  the  neavy  penalties  of  the  new  forest  laws  are  helping  to  develop 
a  public  conscience  on  this  matter.  A  determination  in  this  Province  by  the  sea  u 
growing  that  both  railroads  and  private  parties  must  be  compelled  to  carefully  guard 
the  public  interest  in  timber  lands. 

Article  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  of  February  29,  1908,  entitled  ''New 
Brunswick's  forestry  policy — Lieutenant-Governor  Tweedie's  Ad- 
dress." 

In  an  address  delivered  in  the  fall  of  1907  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  St.  John, 
Hon.  L.  J.  Tweedie,  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick,  who  for  years  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  question,  made  some  striking  observations  on  the  subject  of 
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forestry  and  forest  preservation.  He  pointed  out  that  in  recent  years  this  Question 
had  received  most  earnest  attention  Doth  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
regretted  to  say,  however,  that  in  New  Brunswick  public  attention  had  not  yet  been 
aroused.  ''Nor  has  any  sreat  interest,  outside  of  those  immediately  concerned  in  the 
maniifactiire  of  lumber,  been  evinced. ''  For  many  years  a  laige  proportion  of  the 
lumber  lands  of  the  Province  lay  waste  and  uncared  for.  ''Lumb^  operators  chose 
what  to  them  seemed  the  most  suitable  timber  blocks  upon  which  to  carry  on  their 
operations.  The  rest  remained  unapplied  for.  **  Under  tiiose  circumstances  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  government  would  undertake  to  expend  laige  sums  in 
protecting  and  preserving  the  forests  from  which  the  returns  were  small.  In  so  com- 
paratively a  recent  year  as  1893.  when  the  general  sales  of  crown  lands  took  place, 
only  4,161}  miles  were  applied  tor  out  of  over  11,000  square  miles  offered^  the  total 
amount  realized  bein^  but  $72,634. 50^  or  an  average  of  $11.20  per  square  mile.  Some 
5,000  square  miles  bem^  still  imappbed  for  in  1898,  the  ^vemment  decided  to  offer 
them  at  auction  for  the  oalance  of  the  license  term  (expiring  in  1918).  Some  1,169} 
square  miles  were  disposed  of  for  a  total  of  $24,360,  or  an  average  oi  $21  per  square 
mile.    Manv  blocks  could  not  be  sold,  however,  at  the  njpBet  price  of  $8  per  mile. 

''To-day,"  he  went  on,  "these  same  lands  are  worth  from  $200  to  $600  per  square 
mile,  and  very  recently  licensees  have  sold  them  at  enormous  profits."  Then  he 
added  a  few  words  bearing  out  what  was  said  many  times  in  the  interviews  and  letters 
published  during  the  Globe's  pulp  wood  inquiry,  viz:  "Our  neighbors  from  the 
adjoining  Republic  have  their  eyes  turned  toward  the  lands  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
lecentl^  have  made  lazge  purchases  not  only  of  lands  held  in  fee,  but  of  lands  held 
imder  license  from  the  Crown." 

As  frequentlv  stated  in  the  Globe,  this  activity  of  the  Americans  is  not  confined  to 
New  BrunswicK,  but  is  especially  noticeable  in  Quebec,  and  is  now  becoming  a  fea- 
ture in  Ontario. 

Proceeding,  Hon.  Mr.  Tweedie  declared  that,  notwithstanding  "all  the  carelessness, 
negligence,  and  waste  and  destruction^  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past,  the  forest 
lands  of  New  Brunswick  are  to-day  of  inmiense  value,  ana  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  reasonable  measures  should  be  taken  to  protect  and  preserve  them." 
Any  measures  adopted  would,  however,  prove  abortive  and  ineffective  without  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  public,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  those 
engaged  in  the  industry.  The  question  was  not  and  should  not  be  a  political  one;  all 
pities  should  work  together.  In  1906,  as  premier  of  the  Province,  he  had  the  honor 
of  introducing  the  "public  domain  act,"  and  he  thought  that  if  the  provisions  of  that 
measure  were  carriea  out  New  Brunswick  would  not  be  behind  any  other  Province  in 
an  effective  forestry  policy.  Among  other  things,  it  authorized  the  steps  for  "a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  crown  timber  lands  of  the  Province,  to  divide  the  same  into  di»> 
tricts,  and,  wherever  necessary,  to  run  base  lines  and  such  other  lines  as  may  be  nee- 
essarv  to  distinsruish  such  districts."  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  this,  contend- 
ing that  when  the  surveys  were  made  competent  men  should  be  employed  to  classify 
the  lands  and  afterwards  make  proper  maps  of  the  topography  of  the  country  surveyed., 
"which  should  show  every  block  ot  land,  the  quality  and  estimated  quantity  of  lumber 
on  it,  and  the £acili ties  for  driving: such  lumber  and  getting  it  to  market."  There  were 
large  areas  of  land  on  which  timoer  would  never  arrive  at  a  growth  that  would  meet 
the  regulations  forbidding  cutting  that  would  not  make  a  log  18  feet  in  length  and  10 
inches  on  the  top.  The  quantity  of  these  to  first-class  lands  was  not,  but  should  be, 
known,  in  order  tnat  the  pulp^wood  question,  which  was  of  importance  in  the  Province 
now  on  account  of  the  establishment  in  recent  years  of  sulphite  fiber  mills,  might  be 
intelligently  dc^lt  with.  Except,  however,  in  the  areas  where  the  growth  was  of  the 
stubby  nature  mentioned,  he  held  that,  under  no  pretext  whatever,  should  cutting^ 
be  allowed  below  the  present  reflations.  While  many  of  those  engaged  or  interested 
in  Itimbering  might  disagree  with  this,  the  results,  if  the  operator  were  allowed  to  cut 
indiscriminately,  would  be  that  "in  a  very  few  years  there  would  be  nothing  left  but 
a  waste,  howling  wilderness  of  no  value  whatever.  The  country  would  be  completely 
demoralized  and  ruined  not  onlv  from  a  lumbering  standpoint,  out  also  from  an  indus- 
trial standpoint." 

At  this  stage  he  considered  for  a  time  the  agitation  for  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
pulp  wood  to  the  United  States  pulp  and  paper  mills.  If  it  could  be  made  clear  that 
all  the  wood  exported  from  New  Brunswick  could  be  profitably  manufactured  in  the 
province,  he  agreed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  prevent  its  shipment  to  the  United 
States.  "But  that  is  not  clear,"  he  said,  "and  I  can  see  a  great  many  difficulties 
in  the  way."  His  honor  proceeded  to  a  discussion  of  these,  his  main  point  beincr  that 
Ontario  and  Quebec  possessed  great  and  numerous  water  powers  ana  other  facilitiee 
and  requirements  necessary  for  successfully  and  economically  mauuracluring  all  kinds 
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of  pulp  and  paper.  In  these  they  had  the  advantage  over  New  Brunswick.  Mechan- 
ical pulp  mills  could  not  be  run  at  a  profit  with  steam;  water  power  was  necessary 
for  economical  running.  There  were  many  districts  in  New  Brunswick  where  pulp 
wood  could  be  supplied,  but  where,  because  of  the  drawbacks  indicated,  pulp  and 
paper  mills  could  not  be  erected.  Prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  would 
mean  that  in  those  localities  pulp  wood  would  for  many  years  be  unmarketable. 
Until  the  last  three  or  four  years  tne  poplar  wood  of  the  province  was  considered  of 
little  or  no  commercial  value.  Now  a  considerable  quantity  was  being  shipped 
«very  year  to  mills  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  pulp  by  the  soda  process. 
So  teir  as  he  was  aware,  there  was  no  market  for  this  wood  in  the  province,  and  many 
farmers  would  be  prevented  from  carrying  on  a  productive  business  in  it.  However, 
he  did  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  having  any  hard  and  fast  views  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood,  his  desire  being  rather  to  bring  attention  to  it  in 
«uch  a  way  as  to  induce  some  discussion  upon  it  in  the  future. 

ESTIMATE  OF  TIMBER  CONDITIONS  IN  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 

New  YarJc,  December  7, 1908. 
Oongressman  James  R,  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives f   nasTiingtonj  D.  G. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  The  report  I  have  as  to  the  average  age  of  pulp 
wood  has  astonished  me  so  that  I  am  having  it  all  done  over  on 
another  plan. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  work  with  short  blocks,  and  now  I  have 
moved  further  along  and  am  trying  to  get  butt  logs  in  the  boom 
counted. 

Blocks  18  to  24  inches  in  diameter  would  indicate  ages  of  from  142 
to  203  years,  which  seems  almost  incredible  to  me. 

I  write  you  this  so  that  vou  will  know  I  have  not  forgotten  these 
:figures  and  data  I  am  to  give  you,  but  I  want  them  as  near  right  as 
possible,  even  if  it  does  take  a  Uttle  time. 

I  am  sending  to  Canada  to  see  if  I  can  not  get  the  rings  on  a  lot  of 
stumps  coimted,  which  of  course  is  more  authentic  and  exact  than 
mieasuring  and  counting  logs  after  they  get  to  the  mill. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Edgar  G.  Barratt,  President. 


The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 

New  YorJc,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 

on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  recent  request,  and  trusting  that  we 
may  be  able  to  contribute  some  information  of  value  to  your  com- 
mittee, we  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

Quebec  timSer  lands, — But  very  little  of  the  forest  area  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  has  been  mapped  or  scientifically  explored,  and 
•exact  knowledge  as  to  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  timber  in  much  of 
this  territory  is  impossible  to  obtain.  Cruisers  have  traveled  lands  of 
individual  owners,  and  by  compiling  this  rather  crude  data,  spreading 
the  figures  obtained  from  examination  of  given  areas  to  the  contiguous 
territory  where  conditions  appear  to  be  similar,  and  combining  the 
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results  thus  obtained  we  have  arrived  at  the  following  general  con- 
clusions as  to  the  spruce-bearing  territory  of  the  Province: 

The  territory  wfth  which  we  are  personally  familiar,  and  on  con- 
siderable of  wnich  we  have  exact  data,  lies  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
between  the  River  du  Lievre  and  the  Saguenay  and  Lake  St.  John — a 
forest  area  of  approximately  35,000  square  miles.  Of  this  district, 
that  lying  in  the  south  and  western  portion,  covering  an  area  of  about 
5,000  square  miles,  including  lakes,  swamps,  barrens,  burned  area, 
etc.,  probably  contains  about  10,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood.  An 
area  comprising  approximatelv  13,000  square  miles,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  tributary  to  the  St.  Maurice  River  and  its  branches,  would 
probably  not  produce  over  20,000,000  cords  of  spruce  pulp  wood. 

To  both  of  these  figures  10  per  cent  may  be  added  for  balsam. 
There  is  practically  no  hemlock,  but  consiaerable  quantities  of  so- 
called  cypress,  corresponding  to  our  jack  pine,  but  these  trees  are 
small  in  aiameter,  grow  in  thick  groves,  make  a  reasonable  quality  of 
pulp  when  treated  chemically,  but  are  useless  for  groimd  wood  as  far 
as  IS  known  at  present. 

We  beUeve  these  average  figures  can  be  appUed  to  this  entire  area  of 
36,000  square  miles,  which  would  give  a  production  of  spruce  pulp 
wood  of  60.000,000  cords. 

It  is  our  DeUef  that  the  district  west  of  a  Une  drawn  north  of  Ottawa 
can  not  be  considered  as  a  proper  spruce-bearing  territory,  although 
certain  districts  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  spruce  still  remaining  m 
spite  of  the  extensive  lumber  operations  which  have  been  conducted 
in  this  territory  for  fifty  years  past. 

FoUowii^  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Ottawa  to 
Quebec,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  growth  of  spruce  gradually  decreases 
and  becomes  of  less  and  less  value,  beginnmg,  say,  180  miles  back 
from  the  river,  and  that  from  this  line  northwest  the  growth  is  not 
economically  available,  being  small,  scrubby,  and  scattered.  To 
some  distance  east  of  tne  Saguenay  River  and  extending  aroimd  the 
shores  of  Lake  St.  John  and  up  the  rivers  tributary  thereto,  we 
believe  there  is  a  good  stand  of  spruce,  but  from  that  territory  east- 
ward down  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the  well  wooded  territory 
extends  back  from  the  river  in  a  constantly  narrowing  strip.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  a  narrow  spruce  timber  belt  extends  along 
the  ocean  shore  of  Labrador,  and  a  report  which  we  have  received 
and  believe  to  be  authentic  states  that  along  the  coast  of  Labrador 
as  far  north  as  Hamilton  Inlet  the  timber  extends  inland  only  a 
short  distance,  in  many  places  only  two  to  four  miles,  until  barren 
country  is  reached. 

The  territory  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Quebec  south  and 
west,  has  been  a  betterjspruce  country  than  that  or  the  north  shore, 
but  now  most  of  this  terntory  is  gridironed  with  railroads,  is  thickly 
settled  and  farmed,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  factor 
for  the  future. 

Probably  five  years  ago  over  two-thirds  of  the  pulp  wood  exported 
came  from  the  south  shore,  but  the  proportions  have  changed,  and 
less  than  one-third  of  the  Canadian  product  now  comes  from  these 
points,  and  the  quantity  is  diminishing  year  by  year. 

We  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  territory  from  Quebec  east 
to  the  Matapedia  River,  but  believe  this  to  be  a  good  pulp- wood  ter- 
ritory of  mixed  spruce  and  balsam.  From  the  Matapedia  east  to  the 
Gasps  Peninsula  the  territory  is  good  spruce  and  balsam  bearing 
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better  for  pulp  wood  than  lumber,  and  will  average  probably  higher 
per  acre  than  the  north  shore  country. 

The  area  of  Quebec  is  about  350,000  square  miles.  We  believe 
that  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  this  territory  can  be  con- 
sidered forest  area  of  conmaercial  value. 

In  considering  this  whole  territory  we  wish  to  make  it  clearly 
understood  that  there  are  tracts  of  several  himdred  square  miles 
where  fire  has  been  kept  out  of  the  territory,  where  the  pulp  wood 
will  average  even  8  or  10  cords  to  the  acre  over  the  entire  area, 
but  that  contiguous  territories  which  have  been  fire  swept  ana 
which  may.  be  subject  to  other  conditions  not  conducive  to  growth 
will  occur,  where  practically  the  same  number  of  miles  may  produce 
almost  no  pulp  wood  whatever,  and  where  conditions  are  such  that 
the  territory  can  not  be  profitably  or  commercially  operated,  and 
in  making  such  a  general  estimate  as  given  above,  we  have  tried  to 
make  allowances  as  we  have  found  them  to  exist  from  experience. 

Pulp  wood  which  can  be  brought  down  the  rivers  so  as  to  reach 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  any  point  west  of  Quebec,  can  be  transported 
by  barges  to  northern  New  York  State  points,  and  by  transship- 
ment reach  most  of  the  mills  in  this  district,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  rates  by  rail  both  from  north  shore  and  south  shore  points  to 
points  in  northern  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  eastern 
Maine,  are  minimum  rates,  thus  creating  a  territory  which  is  natu- 
rally tributary  to  the  locations  of  mills  as  described  above,  and  this 
area  is  practically  included  in  the  18,000  square  miles  specifically 
described,  to  which  of  course  must  be  added  the  more  or  less  pro- 
ductive region  on  the  south  shore. 

The  district  east  of  Quebec,  where  the  river  widens  out,  has  practi- 
cally no  railroad  on  the  north  shore;  the  transportation  must  there- 
fore be  entirely  by  water.  Storms  make  it  dangerous  for  barges  to 
go  below  Quebec,  so  that  any  pulp  wood  from  this  district  must  come 
by  seagoing  barge  or  steamer,  and  these  can  be  economically  taken 
up  through  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario  points,  thus  supplying 
with  reasonable  economy  paper  mills  in  the  western  district  or  New 
York,  and  the  pulp  wood  can  even  be  transported  through  the  lakes 
clear  to  Wisconsin,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Most  of  the  south  shore  east  of  Quebec  is  tributary  by  rail  to  Maine 
mills,  and  from  the  Gasp6  Peninsula  pulp  wood  may  be  shipped  by 
water  economically  to  delivery  points  on  the  Maine  seacoast. 

At  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  rivers  available  for  pulp  wood  pro- 
duction sand  bars  extend  out  into  the  wide  St.  Lawrence,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  in  loading  steamers  to  transport  the  pulp  wood  in  some 
cases  2  or  3  miles  by  barge  from  the  shore  to  the  steamer  anchored 
out  in  the  open,  and  the  dangers  are  such  that  it  isn't  easy  to  econom- 
ically and  continuously  operate  for  any  definite  time  durmg  the  year. 

The  all-rail  freight  rate  from  Three  Kivers  to  Sandy  Hill,  N.  i . ,  on 
pulp  wood  in  cars  is  8  cents  per  hundredweight.  From  Rimouski, 
which  is  considerably  east  of  Quebec,  the  freight  rate  is  13  cents. 
This  difference  of  5  cents  amounts  to  practically  $2  per  cord  of  wood 
transported,  which  shows  clearly  the  desirability  of  tne  territory  west 
of  Quebec  as  a  source  of  supply  for  New  York  State  mills. 

Lirnita,  licenses j  crown  dueSy  etc, — ^Most  of  the  timber  land  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  is  owned  by  the  government.  Some  operators 
own  ''seignones/'  or  hold  their  land  in  fee,  but  tliis  is  only  an  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  whole.     From  time  to  time  the  crown  land 
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department  has  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  Ucenses  to  cut  timber 
from  given  areas  or  ''limits,"  and  by  subsequent  transfers  the  rights 

granted  under  these  licenses  have  been  acquired  by  the  present 
olders.  These  licenses  are  for  one  year  and  are  renewable. 
After  the  limit  holder  has  once  acquired  his  licenses,  his  only  neces- 
sary expense  is  the  annual  ground  rent  of  $3  per  mile,  and  a  small 
adoitional  charge  for  fire  rangers,  in  Ueu  of  all  other  taxes.  In  case 
he  sells  or  transfers  his  licenses,  he  pays  a  transfer  charge  of  $4  per 
mile. 

In  case  he  cuts  from  the  limits  he  pays,  under  the  existing  schedule, 
the  following  amounts  as  "crown  dues,''  the  logs  cut  being  scaled  by 
sworn  government  scalers  working  in  the  woods: 

For  white  i)me  logs  over  11  inches  in  diameter  (per  thousand  feet  b.  m.) $1.  30 

For  white  pine  logs  11  inches  and  under  in  diameter  (per  thousand  feet  b.  m.) 1. 10 

For  small  red  pine  logs  (per  thousand  feet  b.  m.) 80 

For  spruce  ana  balsam  (per  thousand  feet  b.  m.) 1.08 

If,  however,  the  spruce  or  balsam  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in  the 

{)rovince,  the  crown  dues  thereon  are  reduced  to  65  cents  per  thousand 
eet,  which  is  eauivalent,  by  the  government  rule,  to  65  cents  per  cord 
if  exported,  ana  40  cents  per  cord  if  turned  into  pulp  in  the  province 
itself. 

Six  hundred  feet  B.  M.  in  the  log  is  considered  equivalent  to  one 
cord  of  wood. 

White  spruce  can  only  be  cut  down  to  a  diameter  of  1 1  inches,  3  feet 
from  the  ground;  swamp  spruce,  7  inches;  balsam,  9  inches;  and 
these  regulations  are  strictly  enforced.  Pine  less  than  12  inches  can 
not  be  cut. 

In  1907  the  Quebec  government  established  a  forest  reserve, 
taking  in  most  of  the  terntory  from  the  Saguenay  southwesterly  to  a 
point  some  distance  north  of  Montreal,  comprising^  roughly,  an  area 
of,  say,  18,000  square  miles,  and  no  land  in  tne  territory  is  any  longer 
open  to  settlers. 

Nearly  all  of  the  other  forest  territory  may  be  settled  upon  by 
bona  fide  settlers,  which  in  many  cases  has  resulted  in  the  limit  holder 
being  deprived  of  large  sections  of  his  territory. 

Cost  of  limits, — ^From  1905  to  1907  the  average  cost  of  the  best 
limits  north  and  east  of  Montreal  and  easily  ax^cessible  for  lumbering, 
with  terminals  at  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  where  the  freight  rate  to 
Hudson  River  mill  points  does  not  exceed  8  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, was  from  $750  to  $800  per  square  mile,  averaged  over  the 
entire  tract,  whether  productive  or  barren.  In  1907-8  limits  cor- 
responding to  the  above  description  were  sold  for  $1,000  per  square 
mile. 

Out  of  logs, — On  the  St.  Maurice  River  the  logs  driven  in  1904 
amounted  to  128,000,000  feet,  in  1907  to  145,000,000  feet,  and  the 
increase  was  made  entirely  by  the  additional  product  required  by 
the  four  paper-mill  companies  cutting  logs  in  this  ditrict. 

If  the  present  rate  were  continued,  the  entire  territory  controlled 
by  these  operators  would  be  cut  over  in  less  than  fifty  years.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  cut  in  many  places  is  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  on  tlds  particular  river.  We  believe  tlmt  the  annual 
cut  on  this  river  will  mcrease  much  more  rapidly  in  the  immediate 
future  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Consumption  ofmdp  wood. — ^This  company  used  in  1903-4,  55,000 
cords  of  pulp  wood,  which  increased  in  1907-8  to  85,000  coids,  and 
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had  1908-9  been  a  normal  year  our  consumption  would  have  been 
103,000  cords. 

In  estimating  cords  consumed  we  calculate  that  100  cords  of  2- 
foot  rough  wood  equals  85  cords  '  2-foot  rossed  wood,  and  that 
100  cords  of  4-foot  peeled  wood  equal  95  cords  of  2-foot  rossed  wood. 
All  the  above  figinres  are  based  on  rossed  cords. 

Much  of  our  Canadian  wood  lies  in  the  water  for  a  year,  loses  much 
of  its  bark,  and  such  a  large  percentage  needs  so  Uttle  rossing  that 
we  find  a  shrinkage  of  about  15  per  cent  instead  of  the  usual  shrmkage 
•  of  20  per  cent  when  fresh  wood  is  handled. 

We  find  an  actual  yield  of  2,300  pounds  of  air-dry  wood  pulp  and 
1,250  poimds  of  sulphite  fiber  per  cord  of  24-inch  rossed  wood. 

Weigkts  of  wood. — Records  of  actual  shipping  weights  of  2-foot 
rossed  wood  fresh  from  the  floating  log  cut  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  Canada  show  a  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  weighs  4,250  to  4,500  pounds. 

If  taken  from  a  pile  stored  during  the  summer  and  dried  out  nat- 
urally to  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  same  wood  weighs  from 
3,500  to  3,750  pounds  per  cord. 

Hand-peeled  wood  in  4-foot  lengths,  that  has  been  corded  up  after 
peeUng  and  thoroughly  dried  out  during  the  sununer,  weighs  from 
2,800  to  3,200  pounds  per  cord.  (This  latter  is  actual  weight  of 
wodd  from  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.) 

Freight  on  vx>od. — ^Most  of  our  Canadian  output  is  loaded  on  barges 
at  the  preparing  mills  and  transported  by  water  to  Whitehall,  N.  Y.^ 
thence  carried  by  rail  to  Sandy  Hill  (about  22  miles)  in  train  loads. 
The  cost  of  water  transportation  has  been  practically  the  same  for 
the  past  five  years,  but  the  rail  charge  for  tnis  22  nules,  which  has 
been  from  42  to  45  cents  per  cord,  was  raised  during^  1908  to  64^ 
cents  per  cord. 

Previous  to  1904  pulp  wood  from  Three  Rivers,  St.  Gabriel,  and 
corresponding  Quebec  points  was  transported  by  all  rail  to  Sandy 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  cord,  regardless  of  weight.  Since 
then  the  rate  has  been  8  cents  per  hundredweight,  actual  weight. 

Average  freight  paid  by  us  per  cord  of  wood  from  Canadian  points  to 
Sandy  TiWh  N.  Y.,  in  1908  varied  from  $3  to  $3.75  per  cord. 

Cost  of  pvlp  wood, — Canadian  wages  (woodsmen  cutting,  skidding, 
hauling,  etc.):  1906-7,  $35  to  $45  per  month  and  board;  1907-8, 
$30  to  $38  per  month  and  board.  River  drivers,  1906-7,  1907-8, 
$1.50-$1.60  per  day  and  board.  Boatmen,  $2  per  day  and  board* 
Adirondack  wages,  1907-8:  Road  workers,  $30  per  month  and  board; 
teamsters,  $35  per  month  and  board;  sawyers,  $45  per  month  and 
board;  log  loaders,  $40  per  month  and  board;  river  drivers,  $2.25 
per  day  and  board. 

The  cost  of  2-foot  rough  wood  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  conveyor 
from  the  cutting-up  saws  in  Canada  is  $5.56. 

The  cost  of  Adirondack  wood  of  the  same  character,  delivered  at 
a  similar  point  on  the  Hudson  River  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  is  $6.26. 

In  the  case  of  Canada  wood,  the  cost  inchides  logging,  driving, 
government  dues  and  taxes,  cutting  up,  miscellaneous  expenses,  ana 
administration. 

In  the  case  of  Adirondack  wood,  there  are  no  charges  for  govern- 
ment dues  or  taxes. 

These  figiu-es  represent  the  actual  cash  expenditures  in  obtaining 
the  pulp  wood,  and  do  not  include  any  portion  of  the  original  invest- 
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ment  or  interest  on  same,  all  of  which  must  be  added  to  arrive  at 
the  true  cost.  ' 

Kinds  of  wood  suitable  for  paper  making. — For  ground  wood,  spruce 
seems  to  oe  the  only  wood  that  ^ives  satisfactory  results,  and  it  is 
used  almost  universally.  I  am  informed  that  small  amounts  of 
so-called  poplar  (from  the  Adirondacks  and  vicinity)  are  being  used 
and  mixed  m  small  proportions  with  the  spruce  ground  wood.  '  The 

K resent  difficult v  seems  to  be  that  the  poplar  does  not  **lie  down" 
ut  makes  the  sheet  paper  bulky  and  creates  much  fine  dust  when  run 
over  a  high  speed  press. 

For  sulphite,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  balsam  are  in  general  use. 
Spruce  is  preferred;  10  to  15  per  cent  of  hemlock  or  balsam  may  be 
included,  and  if  cooked  with  mtell^ence,  will  not  sensibly  interfere 
with  the  quaUty  of  the  pulp.  Hemlock,  however,  is  generally 
handled  by  itself,  particularly  in  the  West,  where  it  is  the  o2y  easily 
accessible  cheap  material,  the  limited  amount  of  spruce  being  gen- 
erally reserved  for  grinding. 

Balsam  usually  is  scattered  with  the  spruce  growth  and  is  ordi- 
narily handled  along  with  spruce. 

Jack  pine,  so-called  cypress,  and  other  woods  have  been  satisf  ao- 
torily  treated. 

Although  a  great  variety  of  woods  have  been  turned  into  sulphite 
pulp  experimentally  and  with  indifferent  success,  we  believe  if  suffi- 
cient incentive  existed  that  yellow  pine,  tamarack,  birch,  and  almost 
any  other  wood  could  be  converted  into  a  satisfactory  pulp. 

Grovjih  of  spruce, — It  is  our  opinion  that  after  a  tree  attains  a  diame- 
ter of  7  incnes  on  the  stump  (which  appears  to  indicate  an  age  of  about 
65  years)  it  obtains  an  annual  growth  of  approximately  3  per  cent. 

This  varies  materially  with  the  location  of  the  tree,  cnaracter  of 
the  soil,  protection  from  cold,  and  destructive  winds,  etc.  A  tree  on 
the  mountain  top  grows  slower  than  one  in  the  valley  or  on  the  south 
side  of  a  moimtain. 

We  attach  hereto  Exhibits  A  to  E,  inclusive,  showing  age  of  trees 
of  given  diameter  as  actually  measured,  counted,  and  m  most  cases 
checked. 

The  selling  prices  of  lumber  f .  o.  b.  St.  Lawrence  River  mill  points 
for  1908  were  as  follows: 

White  pine: 

3-inchp  first  to  fourth  qualities,  inclusive $26. 50-$28. 00 

3-inch ,  B  culls 16. 50-  15. 50 

3-inch,  C  culls 12.00-  13.50 

1-inch,  fourth  quality 21. 75 

li-i^ch,  fourth  quality 21. 00 

1-inch,  B  culls 18. 50 

1-inch,  C  culls 13.50 

J-inch,  common 8. 75-.  11. 00 

Spruce: 

3-inch,  fourth  quality 14. 00-  15. 00 

3-inch,  C  culls ., 12. 25 

2-inch ,  X  culls 13. 25-  13. 50 

1-inch,  X  culls 13.75-  14.00 

3-inch,  tKird  quality 14. 00 

2-inch,  merchantable '. 16. 00 

1-inch,  first  and  second  qualities 22.  OO 

1-inch,  second  to  fourth  qualities,  inclusive 16. 00 

If-inch,  mill  run 18.00 

l|;inch,  mill  run 17.00 

1-inch,  merchantable 1 6. 00 

1-inch,  dulls 13.00-  14.25 
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The  average  price  of  all  grades  of,  say,  10,000,000  feet  of  white  pine 
was  $20.75  f .  o.  b.  the  mill;  and  of  about  20,000,000  feet  of  spruce,  $16 
per  thousand  f .  o.  b.  the  mill. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  that  our  remarks  as  far  as  they  apply 
to  quantity  are  confined  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  our  knowledge 
and  our  interests  do  not  extend  into  either  Ontario  or  New  BrunswicK. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

Edoab  G.  Barratt, 

Pre^derU. 


Exhibit  A. 

Ages  of  spruce  as  determined  by  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  by  eounting  100 

random  pieces  of  sizes  given, 

SPRUCE  FROM  THE  ADIRONDACKS,  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


Number  of  pieces  counted. 

Average 

diameter 

of  log. 

Average 

age 
(number 
of  ringii). 

AvBrage 

time  to 

growl 

inch. 

4 

Intiket. 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

72 
81 
89 
96 
103 
109 
115 
120 
127 
134 
142 
150 
150 
160 
180 
192 
203 

Yean. 
10 

10 

0 

8 

8 

6 

7 

8 

7 

6 

6 

10 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

7 

8 

8 

6 

8 

2 

9 

2 

10 

2 

11 

2 

12 

2 

13 

100 

Exhibit  B. 

Ages  of  sprvux  as  determined  by  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  by  counting  one 

hundred  random  pieces  of  sizes  given. 

CANADIAN  SPRUCE  FROM  70  TO  100  MILES  NORTH  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER. 


1 
Number  of  pieces  counted. 

Average 

diameter 

of  log. 

Average 
age  (num- 
ber of 
rings). 

Average 

time  to 

growl 

inch. 

7 

Inches. 
7 

? 
? 

\? 

in 

12 

Hi 

15 

16» 

le 

66 

72 

77 

82 

87 

91 

05 

99 

103 

106 

109 

113 

116 

119 

122 

125 

129 

133 

137 

Yean. 
11 

4 

4 

JO 

8 

10 

8 

9 

7 

8 

2 

6 

5 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

8 

4 

4 

8 

101 
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Ages  of  trees  as  determined  by  the  Union  Baq  and  Paper  Company  by  count  of  rings  on 
stumps  in  Shamnigan  and  Mattawin  limits  {St.  Maurice^  Canada^  territory). 


No. 

Kind  of  wood. 

Diameter 

of  stumps 

inside  of 

bark. 

Number 
rings  on 
stump. 

Location. 

1 
3 
8 

Black  spnice 

White  spruce 

do... 

Inchei. 

I? 

12 
13^ 

11 
14 

14 

12 

12 

11 
7 

12 
17 

10 

20 

8 

10 

0 
9 

12J 
12 

11 

99 
145 
126 

97 
135 

165 
136 

197 

100 

120 

197 
107 
199 
202 

88 
163 
109 

76 

182 

101 

85 

121 

146 

Taken  on  side  of  Lake  Long  on  low  land 

Taken  at  foot  of  mountain,  Lake  Long. 

Taken  on  flank  of  mountain  in  balsam  territory.  Lake  Lone. 

Taken  on  Mountain  Ilill,  hard-wood  territory,  Lake  Round. 

Taken  on  Mountain  Hill.    Hard-wood  territory  clear;  wood 

scattered;  good  chance  to  grow. 
Taken  in  mucky  territory  on  Lake  Round. 
Taken  in  hard-wood  territory  on  elevation  of  mountaI]i» 

south  side  Lake  Round. 
Taken  on  flank  of  mountain,  bard-wood  territory,  south 

side  liake  Round. 
Taken  on  foot  of  rocky  cUfl  on  mountain,  south  side  Lake 

4 

do 

6 

do 

6 
7 

8 

9 

Black  spruce 

White  spruce 

10 

do 

Cariboo. 
Taken  on  top  of  mountain;  taiiltory  rocky,  midst  of  hard 

wood,  lAke  Round. 
Taken  in  low  swamp  land,  south  side  Lake  Round. 
Taken  in  low  swamp  land,  north  side  Lake  Round. 
Taken  in  low  swamp  land,  north  side  Lake  Round. 
Taken  in  hard-wood  territory  from  Lake  Round  depend- 
encies. 
Taken  in  hard-wood  territory  near  top  of  mountain,  south 

side  Lake  Round. 
Taken  in  top  of  mountain;  rocky  territory;  West  Branch 

Castor  Creek. 
Taken  at  foot  of  mountain  in  swami^y  territory,  West 

Branch  Castor  Creek. 
Taken  on  side  of  mountain,  rocky  territory,  West  Branch 

Castor  Creek. 
Taken  in  swampy  land,  West  Branch  Castor  Creek. 
Taken  on  Mountain  Hill,  West  Branch  Castor  Creek. 
Taken  on  Hillside  East  Bay  Lake  Brown. 
Taken  on  side  of  mountain,  hard  wood,  rocky  territory, 

West  Branch  Castor  East  Bay,  Lake  Brown. 
Taken  at  foot  of  mountain;  rocky,  hard-wood  territory. 

Lake  Brown. 

11 
12 

Black  spruce 

13 

do 

14 

16 

White  spruce 

do 

16 

, 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

Black  spruce 

Bastard  spruce 

Black  spruce 

White  spruce 

do 

22 
23 

Black  spruce 

No. 

Kind  of  wood. 

Diameter 

of  stumps 

inside  of 

bark. 

Nmnber 
rings  on 
itump. 

Location. 

1 
3 

Black  sprace 

do.f. 

in 

10 

0 

10 

s* 

IP 

16 
13 
13 
18 

}? 
1? 

12 
13 
12| 
10 
8 

65 
150 
146 
141 
171 

90 
130 
133 
141 
140 
153 
128 
111 
182 
177 
134 
142 
148 

93 

101 

84 

76 

Taken  in  swampy  land,  foot  of  hiU. 
Do. 

8 

do 

Do. 

4 

do 

Do. 

6 

do 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

8 

do 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

10 

n 

White  spruce 

do... 

Taken  in  rocky,  mountainous  territory. 
Do. 

12 

a.  •  ..do......  ....... 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

16 

do 

Da 

16 

Do. 

17 

do 

Do. 

18 

do 

Da 

19 
20 
21 

Bastard  sprace — 
do..... 

Do. 
Very  low  land  and  swampy.     . 

23 

do 

Do. 

28 

do 

Do. 
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Exhibit  D. 

Ages  of  spnux  as  determined  by  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  by  count  of  rinffs 
and  measurements  of  stumps  from  which  logs  have  oeen  cut. 

CANADIAN  SPRUCE  STUMPS  ALONG  THE  8HAWINI0AN  RIVER,  ABOUT  30  TO  40  MILES 

NORTHWEST  OP  THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC. 


Kind  of  spruce. 

Diame- 
ter of 

stumps 
inside 

of  baric. 

Number 
rings  on 
stump. 

Location. 

White 

Ineha. 
17 
16 
13 
12 
18 

17i 

14 

16J 

17 

12 

in 

10 

9 

10 

\? 
181 

12 

12i 

10 

8 

140 
153 
128 
111 
182 
177 
134 
142 
148 
140 

65 
150 
140 
141 
171 

99 
139 
132 
141 

93 
101 

84 

75 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mongsid<f  a  rocky  mountain,  boglimlng  oo  vi^A  of 

Do 

[    mountain  and  running  to  top. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Black  or  swamp 

Do 

FootofhilL 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Alongside  swamp. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Middle  of  swamp  very  low,  1  acre  from  hillside  and 

Do 

Do 

Exhibit  E. 

Ages  of  spruce  as  determined  by  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  by  count  of  rings  and 

measurements  of  stumps  from  which  logs  have  been  cut. 

CANADIAN  SPRUCE  STUMPS.  FROM  DISTRICT  FARTHER  NORTH  AND  WEST,  BUT 

TRIBUTARY  TO  ST.  MAURICE  RIVER. 


Kind  of  spruce. 


White. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


■  Diameter 
jof  stumps 
'  insi'le  of 
I     Iwrk. 


Inchfs. 


Number 
rings  on 
stump. 


Ill, 

164 

13^ 

141 

21 

1S2 

13i 

20() 

13 

170 

13 

102 

14 

LSI) 

10 

127 

m 

190 

U 

174 

llif 

177 

l.H 

101 

2U 

197 

211 

141 

14 

123 

14 

111 

12 

9(i 

13i 

115 

13-1 

111 

12 

92 

15 

128 

ITV 

121 

Hi 

112 

11 

90 

17i 

121 

27| 

220 

Location. 


Swami>s,  Lake  Crocha. 


Top  of  Hill  High  Mountain,  Lake  M&ribaull» 
Side  of  hill. 


Side  of  hiU.  Lake  Claire. 


inside  of  Hill  High  Mountain,  Lake  Marfbault 
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The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 

New  York,  January  11,  1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  BepreserUatives,  WashingtoUj  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  The  department  of  agriculture  and  mines  of 
Ne\\^oundland  published  the  following  with  reference  to  licenses  for 
timber  and  pulp  in  that  province,  and  I  thought  possibly  you  might 
be  interested  in  seeing  this,  if  you  have  not  already  had  it  brought  to 
your  attention. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Edgar  G.  Barratt^ 

Fres%dent. 

Timber  and  timher  lands. — The  right  to  cut  timber  is  granted  upon 
payment  of  $2  per  square  mile,  an  annual  rental  of  $2  per  square 
mile,  and  also  a  royalty  of  50  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure, 
on  all  logs  cut.  Rent,  royalty,  or  other  dues  not  paid  on  date  on 
which  they  become  due  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  until 
paid.  Rents  become  due  and  payable  on  November  30  each  year. 
Lands  approved  to  be  surveyed  and  have  boundaries  cut  within  one 
j-ear.  rersons  tlu'owing  sawdust  or  refuse  of  any  kind  from  mills 
into  rivers,  etc.,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  offense. 

Pulp  licenses. — ^License  to  cut  pulp  wood  may  be  issued  for  a  term 
of  ninety-nine  years,  in  areas  of  not  more  than  150  miles.  Rent  S5  per 
square  mile  for  first  year;  $3  per  square  mile  for  subsequent  years. 
Licensee  to  erect  factory  within  five  years. 

Holders  of  timber  or  pulp  licenses  may  not  export  trees,  logs,  or 
timber  in  manufactured  state. 

Holders  of  timber  and  pulp  licenses  may  not  cut  timber  on  un- 
granted  crown  lands. 


In  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association 
(1905),  pages  62  to  86,  appears  a  paper  entitled,  "Forest  Wealth  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,**  prepared  by  J.  C.  Langelier,  of  Quebec,  and 
presented  to  the  association  at  Quebec,  March  10,  1905.  A  consider- 
able portion  is  as  follows: 

The  census  of  1901  shows  that  the  land  superficies  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  com- 
prises 218,723,687  acres.  At  the  date  of  that  census  7,421,264  acres  were  under  crops, 
m  pastures,  gardens,  and  orchards,  while  bushes,  rocks,  and  marshes,  or  other  un tim- 
bered spaces  occupied  1,560,960  acres,  leaving  for  the  forests  an  area  of  209,741,463 
acres,  or  327,721  square  miles.  *  ♦  ♦  Conifers  predominate  throughout  these 
forests.  Spruce,  fir,  pine,  cedar,  and  hemlock,  enumerating  them  by  order  of  pre- 
dominance, form  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  timber  growth. 

For  the  purpose  of  classifying  them  according  to  the  prevailing  growths,  the  forests 
of  Quebec  may  be  divdded  into  three  very  distmct  regions; 
I.  The  northern  region. 
II.  The  central  region. 
III.  The  southern  region. 

I.  The  northern  region  lies  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  the  forty-eighth 
parallel.  Forests  cover  an  area  of  162,749,788  acres,  forming  77.58  per  cent  of  the 
whole  forest  area  of  the  Province.  This  northern  region  embraces  the  territories  of 
Abitibi,  Mistassini,  Ashuanipi,  the  county  of  Chicoutimi-Saguenay,  and  the  north- 
west section  of  the  counties  of  Champlain,  St.  Maurice,  Maskinonge,  Berthier,  Joliette, 
and  Montcalm — a  superficies  of  5,375,000  acres. 

Black  spruce  (Picea  nigra)  is  the  prevailing  and  characteristic  growth  of  that  region. 
It  represents  about  60  per  cent  of  the  conifers  of  commercial  value.  On  the  aver- 
age, taking  into  consideration  the  burned  spaces,  the  windfalls,  and  the  sections  de- 
nuded by  other  causes,  black  spruce  would  certainly  yield  2^  cords  of  pulp  wood  to 
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the  acre,  equivalent  to  1,500  feet  board  measure.  At  this  rate,  which  is  rather  below 
than  above  the  mark,  the  forests  of  the  northern  region  could  supply  406,874,470  cords 
of  pulp  wood,  or  244,124,682,000  feet  board  measure  of  lumber. 

Those  quantities,  of  course,  include  only  the  trees  measuring  7  inches  in  diam- 
eter on  the  stump,  as  the  rules  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  do  not  allow  the  cut- 
ting of  trees  of  a  less  diameter. 

It  takes  less  than  30  trees  of  6  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  in  length  of  utilizable 
timber  to  form  a  cord  of  128  cubic  feet.  Mostly  everywhere  those  black  spruce  forests 
are  verv  thick;  in  the  most  favorable  places,  the  trees  grow  tjill,  close  to  one  another, 
80  mucii  so,  in  &ct,  that  five  himdred,  six  hundred,  seven  hundred  trees  are  often 
found  in  one  acre  of  ground,  which  represents  from  10  to  20  cords  of  pulp  wood  to 
the  acre. 

It  may  be  added  that  throughout  this  region,  where  the  land  is  higher  and  the  soil 
deeper,  there  are  many  black  spruce  trees  measuring  10  to  12  inches  across  the  stump, 
which  materially  increases  the  yield  per  acre. 

As  regards  the  number  of  trees,  fir  {Abies  haUamifera),  is  nearly  as  abundant  as  black 
spruce,  but  the  trees  are  not  as  tall  and  their  yield  in  utilizable  wood  probably  does 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  that  of  black  spruce.  For  the  whole  of  the  northern  region 
this  proportion  represents  101,718,617  cords,  equivalent  to  61,031,170,000  feet  b.  m. 

The  wnite  spruce  {Ficea  alba)  will  yield  a  much  larger  quantity  of  lumber,  and  75 
billion  feet  is  certainly  not  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  saw  logs  which  can  be  cut 
in  this  region,  taking  only  the  trees  measuring  11  inches  in  diameter  on  the  stump. 
Then  there  would  still  be  left  in  the  tops  utuizable  wood  to  make  millions  of  cords 
of  pulp  wood. 

In  tne  southern  section  of  the  Abitibi  territory,  or  over  an  area  covering  15,000,000 
acres,  white  spruce  attains  dimensions  which  make  it  equal  to  the  finest  timber  of 
that  kind  to  be  found  in  the  central  and  southern  regions.  In  the  course  of  his  ex- 
plorations, Mr.  Henry  0' Sullivan  has  seen  trees  measuring  100  feet  in  length 
and  20  inches  in  diameter.  "White  spruce,"  says  Doctor  Bell,  "is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  tree  of  the  district  explored.  It  grows  to  a  great  size  everywhere 
along  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  although  as  a  rule  it  may  be  larger  near  their  banks, 
where  it  often  girths  upward  of  6  feet,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trees  inland  also 
attain  a  good  size."  Tne  timber  is  sound;  as  a  rule  the  trunks  run  to  a  great  height 
without  branches,  and  in  every  respect  this  white  spruce  ranks  amongst  the  very  best 
timber  for  the  mianufacture  of  first-class  saw  logs.  In  this  section  of  the  Abitibi 
territory,  there  is  enough  of  that  fine  white  spruce  to  make  about  30  billion  feet  of 
saw  logs  of  superior  quality. 

Banksian  pme  {Pinus  banhsiana)  is  another  kind  of  timber  which  grows  in  abundance 
throughout  the  northern  region.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  railway  ties.  Cal- 
culating at  the  low  rate  of  only  two  ties  per  acre,  on  the  average,  there  is  enough  ot 
that  kind  of  timber  to  make  upward  of  320,000,0CK)  ties,  or  sufficient  to  make  ties  for 
150,000  miles  of  railv^ay. 

Botanists  describe  Banksian  pine  as  a  stunted,  short,  and  branchy  tree.  This 
description  certainly  applies  not  to  the  Banksian  pine  of  the  Lake  St.  John  and  Sague- 
nay  district,  where  these  trees  grow  to  a  considerable  height  and  attain  a  diameter 
which  renders  them  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  saw  logs.  In  a  shanty  on  the  River  au 
Rat,  in  1898,  a  jobber  cut  a  tree  of  this  kind  and  gave  91  feet  in  lengtil  of  utilisable 
timber,  viz,  five  saw  logs  and  two  ties.  That  tree  measured  15  inches  across  the  stump 
and  over  7  inches  at  the  top.  In  the  burnt  grounds  and  windfalls  in  the  townships  of 
Albanel  and  Pelletier,  also  in  those  of  Dolbeau  and  Taillon,  one  can  count  by  scores  of 
thousands  Banksian  pine  trees  measuring  from  40  to  50  feet  in  length  and  7  to  8  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  small  end.  The  wharf  at  Tikouape,  or  St.  Metnode,  is  mostly  built 
of  Banksian  pine,  15  to  20  feet  long  and  8  to  12  inches  square.  At  the  Escoumains  mills 
they  sawed  for  many  years  Banksian  pine  logs,  turning  out  good  boards  which  were 
exported  to  the  United  States.  Logs  of  this  timber  are  still  sawed  by  the  mills  of  Lake 
St.  John.  Banksian  pine  ties  are  from  year  to  year  coming  to  the  front  and  looked 
after  to  such  a  point  that  they  can  be  transported  by  railway  from  Roberval  to  Quebec, 
a  distance  of  190  miles,  and  sold  at  prices  leaving  a  good  margin  of  profit.  When  there 
will  be  no  more  cedar  to  supply  the  enormous  (][auantities  of  ties  required  yearly  by 
railways,  one  of  its  most  valuable  substitutes  will  unqeustionably  be  found  in  that 
Banksian  pine,  which  the  northern  region  is  in  a  position  to  supply  for  a  very  long 
period. 

The  fine  pineries  of  the  Lake  St.  John  country  have  been  depleted  by  the  Chi- 
coutimi  mills,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  northern  region  there  yet  remains  a  good  deal 
of  thia  timber.  The  census  of  1901  shows  that  during  that  year  there  were  cut  in  the 
county  of  Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay,  54,182  cubic  feet  of  square  pine  and  1,217,000 
feet  b.  m.  of  saw  logs  of  the  same  timber. 
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But  it  ia  in  the  Abitibi  territory,  from  the  height  of  land  northward  to  a  distance  of 
fibout  50  milee  that  pine  is  found  more  abundantly.  This  area  embraces  about  6,500,000 
acres  which,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  50  feet  b.  m.  to  the  acre,  would  yield  325,000,000 
feet.  This  pine  is  scattered  over  all  the  higher  lands  and  hills  and  could  be  cut  profit- 
ably only  in  connection  and  simultaneously  with  spruce;  but  nevertheless  it  is  there, 
and  in  the  high  and  rocky  grounds  surrounding  many  parts  of  the  lakes  it  could  Bupp]^ 
material  for  pretty  extensive  operations. 

Cedar  (Thuya  occidentalis)  is  another  kind  of  timber  which  grows  more  or  less 
abundantly  in  the  southern  section  of  the  northern  region.  As  is  the  case  for  pine, 
it  is  in  the  Abitibi  territory  that  it  grows  more  profusely.  The  best  is  found  around 
the  lakes  and  along  the  river  banks.  The  southwest  section  of  the  Abitibi  territory 
alone  could  supply  sufficient  of  that  timber  to  cut  at  least  20,000,000  of  ties,  a  coudIb 
of  million  cubic  feet  of  square  timber,  8  to  12  inches  square,  large  quantities  of  pi^, 
telegraph  and  telephone  poles,  pickets,  and  fence,  rails. 

Of  deciduous  trees,  white  birch  (Betula  papyrifera)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  all 
over  the  northern  region.  It  is  seen  everywhere  and  in  many  places  it  occupies  the 
ground  almost  exclusively.  Till  now  this  birch  has  been  used  only  for  fuel  and  for 
makin|^  spools  and  some  turnery  articles,  but  the  time  is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  used  for  furniture  and  also  for  cooperage,  to  make  barrels,  and  kindred 
articles.  In  the  virgin  forests,  where  white  bircn  is  a  primitive  growth,  many  trees 
are  seen  girthing  90  inches  and  more  (see  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
for  1898,  p.  92,  French  version),  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rivers  Alex  and 
Peribonka,  where  immense  Quantities  of  those  large  trees  grow  on  the  mountain  sides 
and  on  the  higher  lands.  Tnat  big  birch  also  grows  in  many  places  along  the  nor^ 
shore  of  the  Saguenay  River.  Below  this  river  the  forests  of  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  are  the  best  situated  for  the  cutting  of  white  birch  to  get  lumber 
for  furniture.  The  harbor  of  St.  Nicholas  affords  all  the  desirable  accommodations 
for  crafts  of  the  largest  tonnage,  and  the  forest  of  large  birch  which  surrounds  it  could 
supply  in  comparatively  exhaustless  quantities  big  logs  of  the  best  description.  That 
fine  large  birch  is  also  found  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Abitibi  territory.  Along 
the  Bell,  or  upper  part  of  the  Nottaway  River,  there  is  enough  of  the  fine  big  birch 
to  cut  millions  of  saw  logs.  Wlien  this  territory  is  made  accessible  by  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  this  timber  will  in  all  probability  afford  material  for  large  operations. 

Poplar  (PopultLs  haUamifera)  and  aspen  (Populus  tremuloidea)  constitute  another 
growth  which  is  also  very  abundent  throughout  the  forests  of  tlie  northern  region. 
There  are  remarkable  groves  of  large  aspen  between  the  rivers  au  Rat  and  Mists^ibi 
in  the  county  of  Lake  St.  John.  Many  of  these  trees  attain  a  diameter  of  24  inches, 
but  the  general  average  is  between  15  and  18  inches.  This  timber  is  sound,  remark- 
ably free  from  black  veins  and  knots,  and  would  yield  lumber  of  the  best  quality. 
However,  the  finest  timber  of  this  kind  grows  in  the  Abitibi  territory,  where  it  attains 
a  diameter  of  30  inches  and  a  length  of  50  and  60  feet  without  branches  or  knots.  In 
the  forests  of  that  district,  there  is  enough  of  this  big  timber  to  cut  about  10,00(X 000^000 
feet  b.  m.,  which  might  oe  used  for  making  furniture  and  packing  cases.  It  might 
also  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  pulp.  There  is  no  other 
place  where  this  industry  could  get  its  raw  material  as  easily  ana  so  cheap,  were  these 
forests  made  accessible  by  the  construction  of  a  railway  running  along  the  Bell  River, 
as  far  north  as  Lake  Mattagami,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles  from  the  height  of  land. 
Taking  only  a  strip  of  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  it  would  be  an  easy  job  to  cut 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  of  cords  of  that  fine  big  poplar. 

Tamarack,  or  larch  (Larix  Americana)  is  perhaps  more  abundant  than  poplar.  The 
oldest  trees  have  been  destroyed  by  the  grub  of  tne  larch  sawfly  (Ncmatus  Enckaonii) 
which  has  spread  devastation  all  over  the  northern  region.  Still  the  dried  trees, 
which  are  not  attacked  by  rot,  could  probably  be  used  for  several  purposes,  namely, 
to  make  railway  ties.  In  the  Abitibi  district  there  are  enough  of  those  dried  trees  to 
make  millions  of  ties.  At  all  events  the  young  trees,  a  great  portion  of  which  were 
spared  by  the  sinister  insect,  continue  growing  and  ere  many  years  will  supply  a 
large  contingency  of  the  forest  industry. 

The  following  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  products  which  the  forests  of 
the  northern  r^on  coula  supply  to  the  timber  Lusinegs: 

Saw  loss* 

Pine,  white  and  red feetb.  m..        325,000,000 

Banksian  pine do 10, 000, 000, 000 

Spruce do 35, 000, 000, 000 

Poplar do 10, 000, 000, 000 

White  birch  (bouleau) do 10,000,000,000 

66, 325, 000, 000 
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Pulp  wood: 

Black  spruce cords..  406,874,470 

White  spruce do....  15,000,000 

Fir do....  101,118,607 

PopUi do....  100,000,000 

622, 993, 077 


Bail  way  ties: 

Banksian  pirn pieces. .        320, 000, 000 

Cedar do....  60,000,000 

370, 000, 000 

Besides,  and  over  that,  fir  would  also  supply  several  billion  feet  of  liunber  for 
domestic  uses  when  the  country  is  settled,  viz:  in  the  Abitibi  territory. 

Explorers  have  ascertained  that  yellow  birch  {Beltda  exceha)  grows  as  far  north 
M  fifty  miles  back  of  Betsiamites  and  as  far  back  of  Lake  St.  John,  where  they  have 
measured  trees  of  24  inches  in  diameter.  This  tree  also  grows  in  the  southern  section 
of  the  Abitibi  territory,  also  black  ash  (FraxiniLa  sambttcifolia)  and  elm  (Ulmtu 
americana),  but  those  trees  are  not  in  a  quantity  sufiicient  to  make  them  of  com- 
mercial value;  they  will  be  used  for  domestic  purposes  when  the  country  is  settled. 

II.  Central  Rboion. 

With  re|;ard  to  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  forest  growth,  this  region  is  unqestion- 
ably  the  nchest  of  the  three.  The  forest  covers  an  area  of  31,649,632  acres,  or  302,745 
acres  more  than  the  whole  territory  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  whose  col- 
lective superficies  is  only  31,346,937  acres.  This  central  region  is  bounded  to  the 
south  by  tne  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  north  by  the  forty-eightii  parallel,  except 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  counties  of  Champlain,  St.  Maurice,  Maskinonge,  Berthier, 
JoliettQ,  and  Montcalm,  where  the  line  bends  southward  in  order  to  throw  into  the 
northern  region  about  5,376,000  acres  of  forest  in  which  spruce,  particularly  black 
spruce,  predominates. 

All  the  kinds  of  commercial  timber  growing  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  found 
in  this  central  rerion.  The  conifers  include  white  pine  {Pinus  strohus),  red  pine 
(Pinus  resinosa),  Banksian  pine,  white  spruce,  black  spruce,  balsam  fir  (Abies  haU 
9amUera)y  double  balsam  fir  {Abies  americana)^  hemlock  (Tsiiga  canadensis),  and  cedar. 
In  deciduous  trees,  or  hard  woods,  we  have  yellow  birch  {Betula  excelsa),  black  birch 
(Beiula  lenta)f  white  or  silver  maple  (Acer  dasycaTpum)^  rock  or  sugar  maple  (Acersac- 
eharinum)y  mountain  maple  (Acerspicatu7n)j  red  or  soft  maple  (Acer  ruhrum),  white  oak 

iQuercus  albus),  blue  or  swamp  oak  (Quercus  vrinus),  red  oak  (Qv^rcus  rubra) ^  hickory 
Carya  amara),  butternut  (Juglans  cinerea)^  white  ash  (Fraxintis  americanxi)^  black  ash, 
white  elm  (Ulmus  omericana)y  red  or  slippery  elm  (Ulmus  fulva)^  beech  (Fagus  syl- 
vatica),  basswood  (Tilia  americana),  hornbeam  (Carpxnus  americana)^  iron  wood  (Ostrya 
virginica),  all  the  poplars,  and  white  or  canoe  birch. 

WTiite  pine  ranks  first  in  the  forests  of  this  region,  especially  in  the  western  part. 
Between  the  Saguenay  and  the  River  St.  Maurice  this  timber  is  thinly  scattered 
amongst  the  other  trees  of  the  foroat,  of  which  it  constitutes  only  a  minute  propor- 
tion. In  those  5,004,180  acres  of  forest,  it  is  probable  that  twenty-five  to  thirty  mil- 
lion feet  of  white  pine  could  be  cut,  of  medium  quality  for  the  most  part.  It  is  more 
abundant  in  the  western  section  of  the  St.  Maurice  territory,  which  contains  at  least 
150,000,000  feet.  There  is  undoubtedly  as  much  on  the  Rouge,  Lievre,  and  Petite- 
Nation  rivers.  The  richest  pineries,  and  by  far  the  most  abundant,  are  situated  in 
the  counties  of  Wright  and  rontiac.  They  cover  an  area  of  14,596,690  acres.  On 
an  averaj^o,  they  can  yield  2,000  feet  b.  m.  per  acre,  which  would  make  a  total  of 
30,000,000,000  feet.  In  those  rich  pineries,  there  can  be  counted  by  the  score  the  local- 
ities where  10,000  feet  and  more  could  be  cut  upon  1  acre  of  land. 

Red  pine  is  one  of  the  trees  characteristic  of  this  central  region.  This  timber  grows 
on  the  sandy  and  gravelly  hills,  which  are  numerous  all  over  that  district;  it  forms 
thick  groves  on  the  hillsides,  where  gravelly  soil  has  accumulated,  and  on  the  dry 
sandy  points  jutting  forth  into  the  lakes.  There  is  a  sullicient  quantity  of  this  timber 
to  supply  seven  or  eight  billion  feet  b.  m. 

Banksian  pine  grows  neariy  everywhere  on  the  poor,  rocky,  and  gravelly  lands, 
chiefly  in  the  dry  plains  which  have  been  formerly  laid  waste  by  fire.  It  is  not  as 
tall  nor  as  good  as  the  same  kind  of  timber  growing  in  the  northern  region,  especiall  v 
that  of  the  Lake  St.  John  Valley,  but  nearly  everywhere  it  is  of  a  size  large  enougn 
to  make  railwav  ties.  It  is  larger  and  of  better  quality  toward  the  north;  150,000,000 
^*e8  could  proDably  be  made  out  of  this  Banksian  pine. 
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In  the  eastern  part  of  the  central  region  white  spruce,  as  far  as  the  number  of  trees 
is  concerned,  is  the  prevailing  growth,  particularly  in  the  St.  Maurice  territory. 
It  is  less  abundant  in  the  Ottawa  territory,  but,  as  a  rule,  of  better  quality  and  larger 
dimensions.  In  the  central  region,  and  only  from  the  first  cut,  tnere  is  enough  of 
white  spruce  to  manufacture  60,000,000,000  feet  of  saw  logs,  taking  onlv  the  logs 
measuring  8  inches  in  diameter  and  up  at  the  small  end.  The  tops  of  the  same 
trees  could  yield  upward  of  15,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood. 

There  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  black  spruce  susceptible  of  being  used  for  pulp 
wood,  and  the  quantity  of  this  wood  which  can  be  cut  in  all  this  region  is  over  20,000,000 
cords.  The  laxj^est  trees,  which  grow  in  comparatively  large  numbers  in  the  more 
favorable  situations,  could  be  used  to  make  masts  and  spars,  frame  timber,  and  railway 
ties. 

Fir  is  very  common  all  over  the  damp  grounds.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  these  trees  are  generally  afifectea  with  rot,  their  yield  may  be  estimated  at 
500,000,000  feet  for  saw  logs  and  2,500,000  cords  for  pulp  wood. 

Hemlock  scarcely  grows  beyond  the  forty-seventh  parallel  of  latitude.  Hardly  a  few 
groves  can  be  seen  north  of  this  latitude  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Tourmente. 
In  the  western  section  it  grows  as  far  north  as  the  river  Keepawa.  Between  these  two 
extreme  points  the  line  marking  the  northern  limit  benas  southward,  describing  a 
curve  which  passes  south  of  the  river  Mattawin,  in  the  St.  Maurice  territory.  This 
tree,  which  rarely  grows  in  groves,  such  as  were  formerly  seen  in  the  forests  of  the 
southern  reeion,  is  generally  large  and  tall.  This  timber  could  yield  a  couple  of 
hundred  mulion  feet  of  lumber,  or  the  equivalent  in  square  timber.  It  could  also 
produce  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  cords  of  tanbark.  Unfortunately  it  floats  only 
with  difficulty  in  the  cold  and  heavier  waters  of  the  spring,  so  that  it  can  be  utilized 
by  the  trade  only  at  those  places  where  the  drive  is  not  long  or  where  the  logs  can  be 
transported  by  railway. 

Cedar  grows  throughout  the  whole  of  the  central  region.  It  is  disseminated  mostly 
everywhere  in  the  forest;  but  on  the  lake  shores  and  river  banks  it  forms  in  many 

§  laces  almost  impenetrable  thickets.  It  also  grows  on  the  marshy  depressions  and 
amp  flats  between  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  it  covers  almost  exclusively  areas  of 
swampy  lands.  In  the  dense  thickets  many  of  these  trees  are  small  and  stunted,  but 
numberless  quantities  could  make  ties,  telegraph  poles,  and  even  square  timber  for 
railroad  culverts.  The  largest  trees  are  most  invariably  hollow  at  the  stump,  but 
these  hollow  butts  are  very  profitably  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles?  Fence 
rails  and  pickets  are  made  out  of  the  smaller  trees.  Calculating  on  the  very  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  two  ties  per  acre,  on  an  average,  there  is  enough  of  cedar  in  the  central 
region  to  make  upward  of  60,000,000  railroad  ties.  Poles  for  electric  wires  would 
certainly  reach  about  10,000,000,  and  the  hollow  butts  would  supply  material  to 
manufacture  manv  hundred  million  shingles.  Add  to  this  several  million  feet  of 
square  timber  for  frames  and  culverts,  myriads  of  pickets  and  fence  rails,  and  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  what  the  cedar  growing  m  the  central  region  can  contribute  to  forest 
industry. 

Hard  woods  are  scattered  mostly  all  over  this  region,  but  in  a  much  smaller  quantity 
than  conifers.  Deciduous  trees  constitute  about  25  per  cent  of  the  timber  fit  for 
commercial  purposes  outside  of  the  lands  occupied  for  colonization  purposes. 

Birch  is  the  most  numerous  growth  in  the  family  of  hard  woods.  And  in  this  species 
it  is  yellow  birch  (Betula  exccUa)  which  prevails.  Generally  speaking,  the  finest 
timber  of  this  kind  is  foun(^in  the  St.  Maurice  and  Ottawa  territories.  Black  birch 
(Betula  lento),  is  less  abundant,  but  usually  of  large  size.  In  the  Ottawa  territory  it 
attains  the  diameter  of  30  inches.  Calculating  upon  the  low  basis  of  100  feet  to  the 
acre,  and  taking  only  the  trees  measuring  12  inches  on  the  stump,  there  is  in  this 
region  birch  enough  to  cut  at  least  200,000,000  feet  b.  m.  of  good  sound  lumber. 

White,  or  canoe  oirch  of  a  size  to  make  spool  wood  and  saw  lo^  would  yield  150,000,- 
000  feet  or  250,000  cords.  This  would  be  the  yield  of  the  primitive  growth  exclusively. 
The  second  growth,  which  occupies  so  lar^e  a  portion  of  the  lands  devastated  by  fire, 
will  ere  long  supply  a  much  larger  yield,  and  besides  a  practically  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fuel. 

Oi  the  maples,  the  hard  or  sugar  variety  is  the  most  abundant. '  It  is  also  the  variety 
which  generally  attains  the  largest  size.  Practically  speaking,  white  or  silver  maple 
is  not  to  be  found  in  this  region.  Red  or  soft  maple  is  seen  mostly  everywhere  in 
swamps  and  lowlands.  These  two  kinds  of  maple  could  yield  as  much  timber  and 
luml  tr  as  yellow  and  black  birch,  and  also  enormous  quantities  of  fuel  for  home  use 
and  Ur  distillation  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroligneous  products. 

Bass\v(  od  scarcely  grows  in  appreciable  Quantity  ea4st  of  the  River  Rouge.  It  is 
generally  distributed  amongst  yellow  and  black  birch  and  hard  maple,  viz.,  in  rich 
soil.    Many  of  these  basswood  trees  measure  24  inches  in  diameter.    Very  often  two 
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or  three  trunks  are  seen  shooting  from  one  stump,  and  in  this  case  the  diameter  is 
smaller.  As  regards  height,  it  is  about  uniform  for  adult  trees,  which  are  invariably 
tall,  usually  40  to  50  feet  without  branches.  The  yield  of  this  kind  of  timber  in  the 
central  region  should  exceed  100,000,000  feet  b.  m. 

The  family  of  poplars  is  represented  in  the  forests  of  this  r^on  by  three  varietiee, 
the  balsam  poplar,  the  trembling-leaved  poplar,  and  the  cotton  tree  or  cottonwood. 
In  the  nrimitive  forest  and  in  the  very  old  "  bruits ''  these  trees  attain  a  considerable 
dze  and  can  give  good  saw  logs.  Cottonwood,  which  grows  only  in  good  soil  and  on 
the  river  flat^  is  always  large.  Were  this  timber  floatable  the  forests  of  the  central 
region  could  supply  millions  of  logs  to  the  lumber  industry  and  about  50,000,000 
cords  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industnr. 

Larch  grows  in  low,  swampy  lands,  alongside  with  cedar,  black  spruce,  and  black 
ash.  It  was  a  tree  of  great  size  and  great  value.  It  has  been  destroyed  by  the  grub 
of  the  larch  fly  and  has  no  longer  any  commercial  value.  But  even  in  its  present 
condition  it  can  supply  an  abundance  of  good  firewood. 

White  and  black  aah  increase  in  quantity  and  size  as  they  grow  farther  toward 
the  western  limit  of  the  province.  On  the  rich  flats  of  the  rivers  Lievre  and  Gatineau 
and  liieir  tributaries  acres  of  white  ash  trees  may  be  seen  measuring  15  to  20 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  40  to  50  feet  of  trunk  without  branches.  This  ti-m- 
ber  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottawa  territory,  even  beyond  the  latitude  of  Lake  dcs 
Quinze.  Black  ash  is  also  observed  in  all  parts  of  that  territory;  the  trees  are  as  high 
as  those  of  the  other  variety  but  of  smaller  diameter  and  more  abundant  in  number. 
This  tree  grows  in  swamps  and  wet  lands.  At  least  125,000,000  feet  of  both  varieties 
could  be  cut  in  the  central  region. 

White  elm  almost  invariably  accompanies  ash,  but  grows  also  in  many  places  where 
the  latter  is  not  found.  This  timber,  as  a  rule,  consists  of  fine,  bi^,  and  tall  trees 
which  dominate  the  surrounding  forests.  In  the  rich  soil  of  tne  river  flats  white 
dm  grows  with  so  great  a  vigor  as  to  support  on  the  same  stump  several  laige  trees. 
Upwards  of  200,000,000  feet  of  this  timber  could  be  cut  in  the  central  region,  and  if 
tiie  upper  part  of  the  Lievre,  Gatineau,  and  Ottawa  rivers  is  ever  made  accessible  by 
railway  the  manufacturers  of  furniture  and  flour  barrels  will  obtain  therefrom  a  very 
considerable  supplv  of  raw  material. 

In  the  oak  family  the  red  variety  prevails  and  would  vield  the  latest  quantity 
of  merchantable  timber.  There  are  considerable  groves  oi  those  trees  in  the  Ottawa 
forests.  .Blue  or  swamp  oak  grows  in  many  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Lievre  River, 
where  hardly  any  red  oak  is  seen.  The  several  varieties  of  oak  are  found  in  appreci- 
able quantity  throughout  the  Ottawa  territory  and  could  contribute  perhaps  10,000,000 
feet  to  the  resources  of  the  lumber  trade. 

Butternut  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  forests  east  of  the  River  Rouge  and 
south  of  the  latitude  of  Lake  Keepawa.  There  is  enough  of  this  timber  of  merchant- 
able dimensions  to  cut  5,000,000  feet  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

Beech  is  rather  common  in  the  forests  of  the  central  region  from  Quebec  to  the 
River  Ottawa.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  may  be  obtained  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Ar^enteuil,  Labelle,  Wrignt,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  Pontiac.  The  timber 
could  produce  over  15,000,000  feet  of  fine  boards  for  making  furniture  and  wainscoting 
and  as  many  railroad  ties  for  exportation  to  France,  where  these  ties  are  in  great 
demand. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  details  given  for  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  timber  standing 
in  the  central  region  gives  the  following  totals: 

Saw  logs: 

Soft  woods — 

White  pine feet  b.  m..  30,325,000,000 

Red  pine do 7, 500, 000, 000 

White  spruce do 60,000,000,000 

Hemlock do 200, 000, 000 

98, 025, 000, 000 


Hard  woods- 
Birch,  yellow  and  black feet  b.  m..  300,000,000 

Maple do 300,000,000 

Oak do 10,000,000 

Elm do 200,000,000 

Ash do....  125,000,000 

Beech do 15,000,000 

Butternut do 5,000,000 
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Saw  logs — Continued. 

H^d  woods— Continued. 

Baaswood feetb.  m..  100,000,000^ 

White  birch  (boiileau) do 150,000,000 

Poplar do 250,000,000 

1, 445, 000,  OOO 


Pulp  wood: 

White  spruce  (from  tope) feet  b.  m..  15,000,000 

Black  spruce do 20,000,000 

Fir do....  2,000,000 

Poplar do 50,000,000 

87, 000,  OOO 

Railway  ties: 

Banksian  pine pieces. .  150, 000,  OOO 

Cedar do 60,000,000 

Beech : do 15,000,000 

225, 000,  OOO 

SSL.   ■■  ^3 

Poles  for  electric  wires,  cedar pieces..         10,000,000 

Shingles,  bolts  and  hollow  butts shingles..    8,000,000,000 

Culvert  timber,  cedar ^ cubic  feet. .  5, 000,  OOO 

Add  to  all  that  myriads  of  pickets  and  rails  for  fences  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
firewood  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  forests  of  thi» 
central  region. 

m. — 80UTHBBK  BB0IOK. 

It  is  the  less  extensive  of  the  three,  as  it  embraces  an  area  of  only  15,381,890/acree, 
or  7.34  per  cent  of  the  total  forest  area  of  the  Province.  And  more  uian  25  per  cent  of 
these  15,381,890  acres  are  included  in  grants  for  colonization  purposes.  To  state  the 
facts  as  they  are,  it  must  be  said  that  genuine  forests  exist  only  east  of  the  Chaudiere- 
River,  and  that  tbe  portion  comprised  between  the  Chaudiere  and  Lake  Temis- 
couata  will  be  exhausted  within  a  few  years,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  production  of 
saw  logs. 

In  tnis  southern  region  cedar  is  the  most  valuable  timber.  It  is  the  finest  cedar 
to  be  found  in  the  Province,  even  in  Canada,  excepting  the  cedar  of  British  Columbia*. 
It  attains  colossal  dimensions  in  the  rich  limds  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  format 
tions  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  where  timber  explorers  have  found  trees  measuring 
5  feet  in  diameter  on  the  stump  and  upward  of  50  feet  of  clean  trunk,  without  branches. 
In  those  rich  soils,  cedar  grows  in  such  an  abundance  that  it  is  hardly  credible  for 
one  who  has  not  seen  it.  In  the  evidence  he  gave  under  oath  before  the  coloniza- 
tion commisBion,  Forest  Ranger  Aquilas  Lajoie  stated  that  out  of  about  2  licree 
square  of  land,  in  the  townsnip  ot  Hamilton,  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair  did  cut  2,000 
cedar  logs,  besides  some  spruce  logs,  the  average  contents  of  the  logs  being  100 
feet  each.  Many  of  these  cedar  loss,  14  to  15  feet  in  length,  measured  45  to  48^ 
inches  in  diameter  on  the  stum[>  and  30  to  33  inches  at  the  small  end.  }di.  Sinclair 
also  cut  at  the  same  place  340  pieces  of  square  cedar  10  by  10  and  12  b>[  12  inches,  10 
to  15  feet  in  length,  and  600  railway  ties.  These  facts  can  be  easily  verified  by  look- 
ing at  the  stumps,  which  are  there  yet,  near  the  front  line  of  lot  10,  in  range  13,  of 
Hamilton.  On  lot  5,  in  range  11,  of  the  same  township,  the  following  cut  was  made 
during  the  same  season,  190^3,  viz,  two  years  ago:  Twenty-five  thousand  cedar  and 
spruce  logs,  12,000  logs  of  yellow  and  black  birch,  also  of  lai^  white  birch  (bouleau), 
all  the  logs  containing  an  average  of  100  feet  each,  and  6,000  cedar  ties.  On  the  next 
lot,  No.  4,  the  cut  gave  20,000  cedar  and  spruce  logs,  12,000  birch  logs,  and  4,000  cedar 
ties.    The  logs  averaged  100  feet  each. 

The  townsnip  of  Humqui,  in  the  Metapedia  Valley,  is  about  120  miles  west  of 
Hamilton,  on  the  Bonaventure  River.  On  5  lots  in  Humqui,  viz,  lots  17,  18,  19, 
20,  and  21,  in  the  eighth  range,  Mr.  Joseph  Theberge,  a  man  of  long  experience,  Bwor& 
that  the  cut  of  timber  would  produce  55,000  cedar  and  spruce  Ic^,  averaging  50  feet 
each,  and  forming  a  total  of  2,750,000  feet  for  500  acres  of  land,  or  an  average  of  5,500 
feet  to  the  acre,  leaving  aside  ties  and  pulp  wood. 
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The  Temiscouata  district  ib  just  as  rich.  The  scalers  of  the  department  of  crown 
lands  meaBiired  in  this  district  spruce  logs  13  feet  long  and  37  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
•mall  end.    The  same  quality  of  spruce  grows  in  the  counties  of  Beauce  and  Compton. 

The  standing  timber  of  this  southern  section  can  supply  the  following  quantities 
to  the  trade: 

Saw  logs: 

Soit  woods — 

White  pine feet  b.  m, 

WTiite  spruce do. . . 

Hard  woods — 

Birch,  yellow  and  black do. . . 

Maple do... 

Elm do .  - . 

Ash do... 

Beech do... 

White  birch  (bouleau) do. . . 

Poplar do... 

Pulp  wood: 

Spruce,  white  and  black cords. 

Fir do... 


Poplar do. . . 

Railway  ties: 

Cedar pieces. 

Beech do... 

Poles  for  electric  wires,  cedar do. . . 

Shingles,  cedar,  logs,  and  hollow  butti^ shingles . 

Square  timber,  cedar,  for  frame  and  railroad  culverts cubic  feet. 


75, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 
50,000,000 
20,000,000 
5,000,000 
10, 000, 000 
25,000,000 
15. 000, 000 

20,000,000 

10, 000, 000 

5,000,000 

150, 000, 000 
5,000,000 
7,000,000 

500,000,000 
25,000,000 

The  black  birch  of  the  Gaspe  peninsula,  which  unfortunately  is  but  little  known, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  wood  we  have  in  this  province  for  cabinetwork  and  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  furniture.  In  color  it  looks  like  mahogany  and  it  takes  the  finest  polish. 
Maple  is  also  a  superior  material  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  The  large  white 
birch  (bouleau),  which  has  but  a  thin  coat  of  white  sap,  with  aU  the  core  of  a  reddish 
color,  is  a  most  desirable  substitute  for  cherry  wood.  The  beech  growing  in  the 
Tomiscouata  district,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  at  its  northeast  end,  would 
also  supply  material  of  superior  quality  for  cabinetwork. 

GENERAL  RECAPITULATION. 

Now  let  us  recapilulate  all  the  data  given  for  each  of  the  th.-ee  regions,  in  order  to  make 
an  approximate  valuation  of  all  that  forest  wealth.    We  find  the  following  quantities 

Saw-logs: 

Soft  woods — 

Wliitp  pine feet  b.  m. 

Red  pine do. . 

Spruce do. . 

Banksian  pine do. . 

Hemlock do . . 


30, 725, 000, 000 

7, 500, 000, 000 

107, 000, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000, 000 

200,000,000 


HarH  woods — 

BiTvh do. . 

Maple * do. . 

Oak do.. 

Elm do.. 

Aph do.. 

Basswood do . . 

Birch  (bouleau) do.. 

Poplar do.. 


Pulp  wood: 

Bhirk  spruce cords. 

White  spruce do  - . . 

Fir do... 

Poplar do... 


155, 425, 000, 000 


400, 000, 000 

350.000.000 

10, 000. 000 

220, 000, 000 

130, 000, 000 

100. 000, 000 

10, 175, 000, 000 

10, 265, 000. 000 

21, 650. 000, 000 

426, 874, 470 

50,000.000 

113,  618, 607 

155, 000, 000 


745. 493, 077 
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Bailroad  ties: 

Bankfiian  pine pieces. .  450, 000, 000 

Cedar do 200,000,000 

Beech do 20,000,000 

730, 000, 000 

Folee  for  electric  wires,  cedar number. .     17, 500, 000 

Shingle  blocks,  cedar feet  b.  m. .  700, 000, 000 

Square  timber,  for  frame  and  culverts,  cedar cubic  feet. .     30, 000, 000 

Taken  as  a  whole,  those  quantities  are  rather  below  than  above  the  real  mark,  and 
of  course  they  include  those  trees  only  which  have  the  diameter  prescribed  by  tiie 
rules  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands. 

VALUE  OF  THB  F0RB8T8. 

As  regards  the  revenue  to  be  derived  by  the  provincial  ^vemment  under  the  form 
of  stumpage  duties,  it  is  easv  to  ascertain  this  value  by  simply  multiplying  the  quan- 
tity of  each  kind  of  timber  by  the  tariff  rate,  which  gives  the  following  result: 

White  pine,  30,725,000  M,  at  11.30 $39,942,500 

Red  pine,  7,500,000  M,  at  80  cents 6, 000, 000 

Spruce,  107.000,000  M,  at  65  cents 69, 550, 000 

Banksian  pme,  100,000,000  M,  at  65  cents 6, 500, 000 

Hemlock,  200,000  M,  at65centa 130,000 

Hard  woods,  1,110,000  M,  at  $1.30 1, 443, 000 

White  birch.  10,175,000  M,  at  65  cents 6,598,750 

Poplar,  10,265,000  M,  at  65  cents 6, 672, 250 

Pulp  wood,  745,493,077  cords,  at  40  cents 298, 197, 230 

Railroad  ties,  730,000,000  pieces,  at2cents 14,600,000 

Poles,  17,500,000  pieces,  at  5  cents 875, 000 

Shingle  blocks,  700,000  M,  at  65  cents 455,000 

Square  cedar,  30,000,000  cubic  feet,  at  2  cents 600,000 

451,  o63, 731 

From  this  deduct  one-fifteenth  part  for  the  timber  growing  in  seigniories  and 
on  other  lands  held  by  private  parties,  whose  timber  is  not  subject  to  government 
stumpagc,  and  there  is  left  $421,459,482,  representing  for  one  hundred  years  an  annual 
revenue  of  $4,214,594. 

We  have  seen  that  the  forest  area  of  the  Province  covers  327,721  square  miles.  Of 
those  forests,  about  84,000  miles  are  held  in  freehold  by  private  parties  and  under 
license  for  the  cut  of  timber,  which  leaves  upward  of  243,000  miles  available  and  to 
be  placed  under  license.  At  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  $75  per  mile,  the  bonus 
on  the  licensing  of  those  available  berths  would  bring  to  the  provincial  treasury 
$18,225,000,  which  spread  over  the  one  hundred  years  represents  another  annual 
revenue  of  $182,250. 

To  remain  on  the  safe  side,  let  us  take  exclusively  what  is  actually  available,  viz, 
the  forest  of  the  southern  and  central  regions,  and  only  30,626,676  acres  in  the  northern 
region,  comprising  the  upper  section  of  the  six  counties  of  Champlain,  St.  Maurice, 
Maskinonge,  Berthier,  Joliette,  Montcalm,  and  25,250,876  acres  of  the  most  accessible 
woodlands  in  Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay.  This  brings  down  to  109,055,427  acres  the 
torest  area  actually  available. 

At  the  conservative  estimate  per  acre  of  two  and  a  half  cords  for  black  spruce,  one- 
half  cord  for  white-spruce  tops,  and  one-half  cord  for  fir,  the  followins;  quantities*  of 
pulp  wood  could  be  cut  on  those  30,626,876  acres  of  woodlands:  Black  spruce, 
76,667,190  cords;  white  spruce,  15,313,438  cords;  fir,  15,313,438  cords,  forming  a  total 
of  107,194,066  cords.  Computing  the  white-spruce  saw  logs  at  only  500  feet  b.  m.  to 
the  acre,  this  territory  would  produce  15,313,438,000  feet  of  lumber. 

HOW  LONG   WILL  OTTR  FORESTS   LAST? 

The  most  plausible  manner  to  answer  this  question  is  to  compare  the  contents  of  the 
forest  with  tne  yearly  consumption,  as  shown  by  the  census.  And  not  to  overstep  the 
linnts  of  sound  reality,  we  will  take  only  the  reduced  quantities  given  for  that  portion 
of  our  forests  actually  available  and  enjoying  the  advcmtage  of  accessibility  to  railroads 
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and  waterways.  Dividing  the  quantity  in  stock  or  in  forest  b^^  the  quantity  of  the 
yearly  consumption  the  quotient  shows  the  number  of  years  diuing  vtiiich  the  supply 
will  last.    This  result  is  snown  in  the  following  table: 


Stock. 


Pine,  feet 

Spruce,  feet 

Cedar,  shiBgles  and  square,  feet 

Cedar  ties,  No 

Cedar  posts,  No 

Hard  woods,  feet 

Pulp  wood,  corda 


37.000,000,000 

S7, 313. 438. 000 

1,060.000,000 

220^000,000 

17,500,000 

356,000,000 

176,783,966 


Yearly  con- 
sumption. 


400,631,484 

641,239.520 

68,777,000 

2,703,807 

119.072 

14,082,334 

£26,805 


Yean. 


92 

137 
24 
8L 

147 
26 

834 


The  number  of  years  shows  the  mathematical  period  of  duration  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  various  circumstance.^  of  a  nature  to  shorten  or  to  lengthen  that  period. 
Fire,  indiscriminate  settlement,  unwise  or  unlawful  cutting,  waste  in  lumbering 
operations,  the  power  of  self-repro.iuction  on  the  part  of  certain  kinds  of  timber,  ana 
the  extension  of  railways  through  the  forest  are  in  this  respect  factors  of  potent  efficacy 
and  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

Article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  February  29,  1908,  entitled  "For- 
est wealth  and  forest  industries  of  Quebec,"  by  E.  T.  D.  Chambers, 
journalist  and  secretary  of  the  North  American  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association: 

The  forests  of  Quebec  not  only  supply  the  raw  material  for  the  staple  industry  of 
the  province,  but  they  also  constitute  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  provincial  reve- 
nue. The  importance  to  the  province  of  its  forest  wesdUi  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  outside  of  the  Dominion  subsidy — now  that  it  has  been  so  handsomely  increased — 
the  largest  receipts  from  any  one  source  by  the  treasury  of  the  province  are  those 
from  the  department  of  woods  and  forests,  which  in  the  last  annual  statement  placed 
before  the  legislature  were  shown  to  amount  to  over  $1,395,000. 

The  total  value  of  the  forest  products  of  Quebec,  from  the  standpoint  of  provincial 
revenue  alone,  has  been  estimated  at  $451,563,730,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  amount 
of  money  that  would  have  to  be  expended  among  lumbermen  and  farmers  for  tiie 
labor  and  supplies  essential  to  the  production  of  this  raw  material  and  to  its  delivery, 
either  to  the  railwa>r8  bjr  which  it  may  be  carried  or  to  the  rivers  where  the  drive 
begins — without  taking  into  consideration  at  all  the  cost  of  river  driving — ^would 
exceed  $2,709,000,000. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Langelier,  inspector  of  forest  rangers  at  Quebec,  estimates  that  the  stump- 
age  dues  on  such  of  Quebec's  standing  timber  as  is  capable  of  being  utilized  with  the 
existing  means  of  communication  would  yield  the  government  over  $188,958,000, 
and  that  the  lease  of  the  present  unlet  portions  of  the  crown  forest  domain  is  easily 
worth  an  additional  $18,000,000. 

The  entire  forest  area  of  Quebec  is  placed  at  209,741,463  acres,  or  327,721  square 
miles.  About  one-fourth  of  this  area,  or  some  84,000  square  miles,  is  held  either  in 
fee  simple  or  leased  for  lumbering  operations  from  the  crown.  Much  of  what  is  now 
held  in  fee  simple  was  conceded  under  the  old  seigniorial  tenure  system,  which  pre- 
vailed up  to  1854. 

Lessees  of  crown  timber  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  simply  holders  of 
government  licenses  to  cut  timber  thereon  from  year  to  yesir  upon  certain  conditions, 
annuall)[  renewable:  and  all  sales  of  such  licenses  are  required  by  the  law  to  be  made 
by  auction,  after  having  been  duly  advertised  by  the  government  in  the  Official 
Gazette  and  in  such  other  newspapers  as  the  minister  at  the  head  of  the  department 
ma}^  direct.  Before  such  sales  occur  the  minititer  fixes  an  upset  price  upon  each 
limit  of  so  much  per  square  mile,  and  all  licenses  to  cut  timber  so  sold  are  subject 
to  an  annual  ground  rent  of  $3  per  souare  mile  or  fraction  thereof.  All  licenses  expire 
on  April  30  after  being  issued,  but  tne  licentiate  who  conforms  to  existing  regulations 
has  until  September  1  following  the  right  of  renewal  of  the  same.  All  transfers  of 
limits  or  of  portions  thereof  are  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  minister  and  also  to 
the  payment  of  a  transfer  bonus  of  $4  per  square  mile  to  the  government.  Sworn 
statements  of  the  amount  of  timber  cut  upon  each  limit  under  license  must  be  fur- 
nished to  the  government  annually  by  the  licentiates  or  their  representatives. 

Pine  trees  are  not  allowed  to  be  cut  on  crown  lands  when  less  than  12  inches  in 
diameter  at  what  is  known  as  the  stump-^-namely,  3  feet  from  the  ground.  Nor  can 
ordinary  spruce  be  hewed  when. measuring  less  than  11  inches,  and  trees  of  other 
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descriptioDB  measuring  leee  than  9  inches  diameter,  though  swamp  spruce  may  be 
cut  at  a  diameter  ot?  mches. 

Stumpage  dues  vary  according  to  the  timber  upon  which  they  are  levied.  On  oak 
and  walnut  it  is  4  cents  per  cubic  foot.  On  saw  logs,  boom  tind  dimension  timber 
it  is  BO  much  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure;  from  65  cents  per  thousand  on  spruce, 
hemlock,  balsam,  cypress,  cedar,  and  poplar  up  to  $1.30  per  thousand  on  white  pine. 
On  pulp  wood  the  stum'page  dues  are  65  cents  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet,  with  a 
reduction  of  25  cents  per  coni  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  Neitner  these  stumpage  dues  nor  yet  the  present  rate  of  ground 
rent  for  licenses  to  cut  timber — ^namely,  $3  per  square  mile  per  annum— are  to  be 
increased  until  September  1,  1910.  Violation  of  any  of  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the 
department  renders  the  lumberman's  license  liable  to  cancellation. 

The  importance  of  a  proper  protection  of  the  forests  against  fire  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  government.  Competent  authority  has  stated  that  the  destruction 
of  timber  by  fire  m  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  exceeded  in  value  all  that  has  fallen  by 
the  ax  of  the  lumberman.  Prior  to  1906  a  fire  tax  was  imposed  upon  lessees  of  crown 
timber  limits,  and  with  its  proceeds  a  limited  number  of  fire  rangers  was  engaged  to 
patrol  the  forests  and  to  aid  m  subduing,  and  as  much  as  possible,  in  preventing  forest 
fires.  Two  years  ago  the  system  of  fire  protection  was  entirely  changed.  The  fire 
tax  was  abolished  and  both  the  selection  and  the  payment  of  the  rangers  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  limit  holders,  who,  of  course,  have  an  enormous  interest  in  the  protection 
of  their  limits.  The  men  appointed  and  paid  by  them  receive  their  official  nomina- 
tion  from  the  government.  Limit  holders  may,  of  course,  employ  as  large  a  number 
of  rangers  as  they  please  on  their  limits,  but  in  the  event  of  any  limit  holder  neglecting 
to  put  on  a  reasonable  number  of  men  the  government  will  do  so  and  collect  the  cost 
from  the  limit  holder  in  question. 

A  number  of  very  extensive  forestry  reserves  have  been  created  by  the  government 
of  the  Province  in  recent  years,  which  by  excluding  settlers  from  territory  unfitted 
for  colonization  will  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests.  There  are  now  in  exist- 
ence no  less  than  11  of  these  reserves,  covering  a  total  area  of  168,386  square  miles. 
The  Saguenay  and  Labrador  reserve  is  the  largest  of  the  lot,  extending  from  the  easterly 
boundary  of  the  Province  on  the  one  side  to  the  height  of  land  southeast  of  Lake 
Mistassini  on  the  west;  on  the  north  being  bounded  by  the  watershed  between  the 
valley  of  the  Hamilton  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  south  extending  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Saguenay  and  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf.  It  includes 
110,000  square  miles  of  territory.  Next  in  size  are  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Maurice  reserves, 
and  then  come  the  Lauren  tides  National  Park,  the  Gaspe  Park,  the  Rimouski  andChau- 
diere  forest  reserves,  and  those  of  Bonaventure,  Riviere  Ouelle,  Barachois,  and  Temis- 
couata.  The  Ottawa  reserve  contains  27,652  square  miles,  the  St.  Maurice 21,121  square 
miles,  the  Montmorenci  3,271  square  miles,  the  Gaspe  Park  2,523  square  miles,  the  Bona- 
venture 1,733  miles,  etc.  The  creationof  these  forestry  reserves  is  theworkof  the  Hon. 
Adelard  Tui^eon,  the  present  minister  of  lands  and  forests,  who  has  become  deepfy 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  forest  protection  and  has  secured  the  adoption  and 
sanctioning  of  the  necessary  orders  in  council  for  the  setting  apart  of  the  preserves  in 
question,  believing  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  colonization  were  threatened, 
as  well  as  the  forests,  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  trees  that  protected  the 
sources  of  the  rivers,  provided  natiu^l  irrigation,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented 
disastrous  floods  by  permitting  the  gradual  thawing  of  the  accumulation  of  the  winter's 
enow. 

Not  only  is  the  peril  from  fire  largely  removed  from  timber  limits  by  the  placing 
of  them  within  the  forestry  preserves  of  the  Province,  within  which  settlement  is 
prohibited,  but  there  is  also  taken  from  them  the  danger  to  which  much  standing 
timber  has  been  exposed  in  the  past  at  the  hands  of  piratical  speculators,  who  made 
it  a  business  to  take  up  land  wherever  there  was  a  good  growth  of  timber  to  be  removed 
under  the  false  pretense  of  bona  fide  settlement. 

A  well-known  lumberman  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  considered  the  inclusion 
of  his  limits  in  one  of  the  forest  preserves  to  have  enhanced  their  value  by  at  least  $50 
per  mile,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  number  of  bankers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  advanc- 
ing upon  timber  limits  hold  the  same  view  of  the  matter.  The  government  can 
collect  neither  rental  nor  stumpage  from  a  limit  which  has  been  Dumed  over  or 
stripped  by  pirates,  so  that,  whether  in  private  hands  or  still  the  property  of  the 
Province,  the  increased  value  given  to  standing  timber  by  Mr.  Turgeon's  forestry 
reserve  policy  benefits  the  Province  equally  with  the  lumbermen. 

Amongst  other  good  work  recently  done  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hall,  superintendent  of  forestry 
at  Quebec,  is  the  enlistment  of  the  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Through 
Monsignor  Laflamme  the  archbishop  of  Quebec  was  approached  on  the  subject  and 
authorized  the  sending  of  a  letter  to  every  parish  priest  in  his  archdiocese,  to  be 
read  from  the  pulpit,  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  for  great  caution  in  the  setting 
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of  fires  near  the  forest  and  to  the  enormous  losses  caused  by  forest  fires.  Father 
Lemoino,  one  of  the  missionaries  to  the  Montagnais  Indians,  translated  into  their 
dialect  the  foresixy  notices  which  are  posted  up  in  both  French  and  English,  all  over 
the  wooded  portions  of  the  Province,  and  these  have  been  freely  distributed  in  the 
country  in  which  these  Indians  do  tneir  hunting.  From  them,  however,  very  little 
danger  to  the  woods  is  to  be  apprehended,  for  without  the  forest  they  can  not  live. 

So  much  destruction  has  been  caused  by  settlers'  fires  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
that  special  legislation  now  governs  the  clearing  of  forest  lands  for  settlement.  Neither 
in  the  forest  nor  yet  within  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  a  forest  does  the  law  allow  any 

Eerson,  except  for  clearing  purposes,  to  set  fire  to  any  pile  of  wood,  branches,  or 
rush  wood,  or  any  tree,  shrub,  or  other  plant,  or  any  black  loam  or  light  soil,  or  any 
trunks  of  trees,  or  trees  that  have  been  felled  at  any  period  during  the  year.  In 
clearing  land  for  settlement  purposes,  however,  such  brushwood  and  stumps  may 
be  burned  between  June  15  and  September  1  and  between  November  15  and  March 
15,  except  in  the  event  of  continued  drought  between  June  15  and  September  1,  in 
which  case  the  minister  is  empowered  to  prohibit  the  setting  of  fires  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  lands  during  such  drought 

The  most  extensive  of  Quebec  s  timber  lands  are  situated  north  of  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  and  of  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  latitude  going  west  from  its  intersection 
by  the  river  a  little  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay .  The  forest  comprised  within 
these  limits,  and  known  as  the  northern  forest  region  of  Quebec,  consists  of  77  per  cent  of 
the  provincial  territory  of  wooded  lands.  The  region  in  question  embraces  the  territories 
of  Aoitibi,  of  Mistassini,  of  Ashuanipi,  the  enormous  county  of  Chicoutimi-Sa^uenay, 
and  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  counties  of  Champlain,  St.  Maurice,  Maskmonge, 
Berthier,  Joliette,  and  Montcalm.  It  contains  the  laigest  spruce  forests  of  Quebec, 
and  quite  an  extent  of  valuable  pine  lands,  though  these  latter  are  not  nearly  as  ex- 
tensive or  as  valuable  as  those  situated  in  the  forest  region  of  central  Quebec.  In  the 
northern  region  l^e  best  pine  is  in  the  district  of  Abitibi,  where  trees  are  often  found 
of  30  inches  diameter  and  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet  of  trunk  under  the  lowest 
branches.  It  has  been  claimed  tiiat  the  Abitibi  district  alone  still  contains  over 
300,000,000  superficial  feet  of  standing  pine.  Its  banksian  pine,  which  is  now  much 
sought  after  for  railway  ties,  is  very  abundant  in  portions  of  far  northern  Quebec,  and 
grows  to  a  very  large  size.  Cedar  is  so  abundant  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Abitibi 
that  it  is  claimed  Qiat  20,000,000  ties  could  easily  be  furnished,  in  adaition  to  a  couple 
of  million  feet  of  square  timber  and  large  quantities  of  pickets,  fence  rails,  telegraph 
poles,  etc. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  northern  forest  region  of  Quebec  is  in  its  spruce,  however, 
where  it  forms  three-fifths  of  the  coniferous  forept  available  for  commerce.  If,  as 
claimed,  it  is  reasonable  to  allow  2i  cords  of  this  wood  8uitab\e  for  the  mak- 
ing of  pulp  to  the  acre,  these  northern  forests  should  furnish  no  less  than  406,874,470 
cords  of  pulp  wood.  Enormous  Quantities  of  white  spruce  of  a  very  large  size  are 
fd\ind  in  southern  Abitibi,  capable  of  supplying  large  numbers  of  saw  logs  and  much 
pulp  wood.  Birch  and  poplar,  as  well  as  balsam,  are  also  very  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  tne  northern  forests  of  Quebec. 

The  greatest  variety  and  the  richest  quality  of  timber  is  to  be  found  in  the  central 
region  of  the  Province,  and  especially  in  the  new  forest  reserves  of  Ottawa  and  the 
St.  Maurice,  This  region  is  situated  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  forty-eighth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  is  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Bnmswick.  White,  red,  and  banksian  pine,  white  and  black  spruce,  cedar,  and 
balsam  are  the  chief  varieties  of  timber.  The  best  of  the  pine  is  in  the  counties  of 
Wright  and  Ottawa  and  in  the  St.  Maurice  country.  In  parts  of  the  counties  above 
mentioned  it  is  possible  to  find  10,000  feet  of  pine  to  the  acre.  WTiite  spruce  is  very 
abundant  in  the  St.  Maurice  country,  though  it  is  not  quite  as  large  there,  as  a  rule, 
as  in  the  Ottawa  district,  where  it  is  less  abundant.  The  first  cutting  of  this  white 
spruce  in  the  central  region  of  the  Province  would,  according  to  an  official  of  the 
woods  and  forest  department  of  Quebec,  supply  sixty  billions  of  feet,  board  measure, 
even  though  no  logs  were  used  having  a  less  diameter  than  8  inches  at  their  smaller 
end.  The  upper  parts  of  the  trees  would  be  suflicient  to  give  15,000,000  cords  of 
pulp  wood.  The  balsam  fir  of  this  region  is  estimated  at  500,000,000  feet  of  saw  logs 
and  two  and  a  half  million  cords  of  pulp  wood.  Sixty  million  railway  ties,  10,000,000 
telegraph  poles,  and  fencing  material  in  enormous  quantities  may  be  had  from  the 
cedar  forests  of  this  region.  The  other  important  woods  are  red  and  white  birch, 
white,  bastard,  and  sugar  maple,  poplar,  tamarack,  elm,  oak,  etc. 

The  forests  on  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  the  least  important  in  the  Province, 
the  country  having  been  much  more  cleared  of  timber.  The  most  important  wood 
of  the  southern  region  is  cedar,  which  is  here  found  of  a  bettor  quality  and  laiger 
size  than  in  any  other  part  of  Canada,  apart  from  British  Columbia.     In  portions  of 
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Graspe^  cedar  trees  of  more  than  5  feet  in  diameter  have  been  cut.  White^ruce 
trees  in  the  Lake  Temiscouata  district  have  produced  loga  measuring  37  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  small  end,  and  the  spruce  of  Beauce  and  Compton  is  also  very  laree» 
Ma^ificient  bird's-eye  maple  and  red  birch,  producing  hancisome  material  for  ue 
cabmetmaker,  are  found  in  the  Graspe  peninsula. 

The  enormous  development  in  the  lumber  industry  in  Quebec  is  indicated  by  a  com> 
{:Ari8on  of  the  receipts  trom  woods  and  forests  forty  years  ago  with  those  of  the  present 
time.  The  commissioner  of  crown  lands'  report  for  1866  shows  that  the  share  of  the 
revenue  of  united  Canada,  belonging  to  lower  Canada,  from  this  source,  amounted  in 
that  year  to  $294,484.73.  '  Twenty  years  later,  namely,  in  1886,  the  same  department 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec  yielded  $630,475.84.  The  report  of  the  minister  issued  in 
1906  showed  a  revenue  from  the  same  sources  of  $1,602,390.24,  the  receipts  having- 
increased  fivefold  in  forty  years.  Not  more  remarkable  than  the  increase  in  these 
receipts  is  the  enormous  growth  of  values,  spruce  being  more  valuable  to-day  than  pine 
was  a  comparatively  few  years  ago. 

In  the  woods  alone  it  is  calculated  that  over  40,000  lunfbermen  and  others  find 
employment  during  the  winter  season  in  the  Pro\ince  of  Quebec  cutting  logs  and 
teaming  them  to  the  rivers,  down  which  they  are  to  be  driven  in  the  spring.  The  river 
drivers,  the  sawmill  men,  or  raftsmen,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  the  railway  and  steamship 
men  who  handle  the  lumber,  the  farmers  who  grow  the  supplies  for  the  lumbermen  and 
others,  the  manufacturers  and  their  agents  who  provide  the  lumbering  tools  and  mill 
supplies,  all  are  dependent,  equally  with  the  lumoermen  themselves,  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  forest. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  future  of  the  Canadian  forests  and  of  their  important 
industry  commands  much  attention,  or  that  thoughtful  people  are  asking  themselves 
"What  of  the  future?"  Quebec  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  large  feeder  of  both  the 
British  and  American  markets.  The  demand  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  dimin- 
ish, and  pulp  makers  are  reaching  out  for  a  smaller  growth  of  the  woods  than  they  ever 
did  before.  Mr.  Hall,  who  is  an  authority  upon  Quebec's  forests,  says  that  though  some 
may  question  the  ability  of  timber  lands  to  maintain  the  supply  for  an  indefinite  period, 
yet  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  and  intelligence  by  ooth  the  controlling  power 
and  the  trade,  none  need  be  anxious  as  to  the  forests  lasting  in  perpetuity.  And  m  thia 
connection  he  cites  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  ex-lieutenant-govemor  of 
British  Columbia,  who  has  all  his  life  carried  on  a  lumber  business  on  freehold  lands  in 
the  county  of  Lotbiniere,  about  forty  miles  from  Quebec  City.  The  territory  has  been 
cut  over  in  sections,  no  Ijrees  under  a  certain  size  being  taken,  and  a  generous  nucleus 
of  forest  always  remaining  after  each  section  was  left  to  recover  itself.  The  result  of 
this  policy  is  that  there  is  now  as  much  timber  as  ever  on  the  whole  tract,  the  present 
(quality  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  first  cutting.  Under  favorable  oonditions 
it  is  claimed  that  pine  will  show  as  large  an  annual  growth  as  spruce,  but  even  should 
pine  ever  become  practically  exhausted  in  Quebec,  the  afforestation  of  the  land  with 
spruce  could  be  accomplished  without  much  diflSiculty.  Such  conditions  have  already 
arisen  in  the  eastern  townships,  and  are  now  apparent  on  the  banks  of  the  Gatineau^ 
where  lands  formerly  cut  over  and  devastated  by  fire  are  developing  a  goodly  growth 
of  spruce. 

Article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  February  29,  1908: 

DEVELOPMENT  IN   NORTHERN   QUEBEC. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Welden»  of  Montreal,  who  is  a  large  dealer  in  timber  limits  and  water 
powers  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  was  in  Toronto  recently  in  connection  with  a  laige 
pulp  and  paper  deal  now  being  consummated,  involving  the  investment  of  about 
11,500,000  oy  a  combination  of  American  paper  mills,  in  timber  lands  in  Quebec. 

"There  are  millions  of  horsepower  imdeveloped  in  our  province,'*  said  Mr.  Welden^ 
"and  in  almost  every  instance  these  water  powers  are  surrounded  with  an  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  spruce.  With  judicious  cutting  and  the  adoption  of  reforestation 
methods,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  any  large  pulp  and  paper  concern  in  this  way 
to  settle  for  themselves  the  perennial  worries  about  wood  suppljr." 

Asked  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  pronibitive  legislation  on 
the  export  of  pulp  wood  from  Quebec,  Mr.  Welden  stated  tnat  he  did  not  think  this 
would  prove  to  be  quite  so  grave  a  situation  as  it  was  thought  to  be.  "It  may,"  he 
said,  "for  a  while  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  paper  to  the  consumer,  but 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  will  only  be  a  short  while  when  the  American  mills 
will  adopt  the  practice  of  manufacturing  their  pulp  right  on  the  ground  and  save  the- 
heavy  transportation  and  other  charges  incident  to  the  present  method  of  shipping 
rossed  pulp  wood  from  Quebec. 
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'^That  ie,  of  couiBe,  the  object  of  the  proposed  regulations,  and  I  am  certain  it  will 
work  no  great  hardship  on  the  paper  mills,  and  will  do  much  toward  directing  the  atten- 
tion to  our  magnificent  power  and  timber  resources." 

In  the  Lake  St.  John  and  Saguenay  districts  alone,  Mr.  Welden  stated  that  a  cut  of 
1,000,000  cords  of  fine  spruce  per  annum  is  available  and  all  within  easy  rail  and  water 
■communication.  **0f  course,"  said  Mr.  Welden,  in  conclusion,  "the  freehold  lands 
are  the  thing  every  one  is  after  now,  as  they  are  not  subject  to  any  of  the  dues  and 
<:harge8  imposed  upon  licensed  lands,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  any  of  the  new  pro- 
posed legislation." 

Extracts  from  a  paper  on  "The  forest  situation  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec/'  by  C.  G.  riche,  forester  to  the  department  of  crown  lands 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  deUvered  before  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  at  Montreal,  March  12,  1908,  and  found  in  the  nintn 
annual  report  of  the  association: 

Among  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  Quebec  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  forest 
industry,  as  much  by  the  extent  of  her  forests  as  by  ner  nimierous  manufactories, 
«uch  as  saw,  pulp,  and  paper  mills.  Moreovjer,  we  have  at  our  command  remarkable 
natural  resources.  Thus,  our  water  courses  besides  allowing  us  to  convey  our  wood 
to  the  mills  without  too  much  expense,  furnish  us  with  considerable  hydraulic 
power  (p.  71).  ♦  *  ♦  I  have  classifiea  our  forest  ands  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  owners,  into  three  groups — 

1.  Private  holdings. — ^The  wcJodea  lands  belonmng  to  individual  owners  form  a 
grand  total  of  5,000,000  acres.  (Census  of  1901.)  These  lands  are  generally  the  prop- 
erty of  fanners;  that  is,  of  small  proprietors;  one  might  say  small  forests,  for  the 
area  of  these  lands  rarely  exceed  1(X)  acres,  save  for  some  few"  exceptions.    *    *    * 

2.  Tiviber  limits. — ^The  second  group  includes  all  the  forest  concessions  made  by 
the  provincial  government  to  individuals  or  to  companies.  These  concessions  are 
generally  called  timber  limits.  The  territories  under  timber  license  consist  of  about 
45,000,000  acres.  Beginning  at  the  boundaries  of  our  villages,  they  extend  on  the 
north  side  nearly  to  tne  sources  of  various  affluents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  onthe 
fiouth  side  they  often  extend  to  the  very  frontiers  of  the  Provjnce.    ♦    ♦    *    (p.  72). 

In  this  group  there  is  very  little  virgin  timber  left,  as  it  has  been  exploited  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  All  the  wood  possible  has  been  cut  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
market.  At  first  only  the  finest  of  tne  white  pines  were  taken,  then  came  yellow 
pine,  then  the  red  pine,  then  the  spruce,  and  to-day  all  wood  that  can  be  floated  ia 
utilized.  Of  the  conifers  there  is  nothing  but  second  p-owth  left.  In  1906  the  total  cut 
on  these  timber  limits  runs  to  a  little  less  than  a  billion  feet  board  measure.    ♦    *    * 

3.  Unlicensed  forest  lands. — ^The  forests  of  the  third  group  are  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  state,  and  are  free  from  all  incumbrance.  In  this  class  are  includea  aU  the 
lands  of  the  crown  which  have  not  as  yet  been  either  leased  or  sold.  *  ♦  *  These 
lands  have  a  total  area  of  155,000,000  acres.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  of  it  is  not 
forested.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  farther  one  goes  to  the  north,  the  more 
one  observes  the  rapid  diminution  both  in  the  number  of  species  and  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  trees,  so  that  beyond  the  fiftieth  parallel,  very  little  forest  is  to  be  found, 
and  13  degrees  farther  north,  in  Ungava,  there  is  no  more  aborescent  vegetation. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  desolate  country  of  the  arctic  region.  *  ♦  *  The 
principal  trees  are  white  spruce,  the  black  spruce,  jack  pine,  and  the  aspen,  white 
oirch,  and  tamarack. 

Summarizing  the  results,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forest  lands  of  Quebec  include 
■5,400,000  acres  oelonging  to  the  farmer,  45,000,000  acres  leased  to  the  lumbermen,  and 
^,000,000  acres  still  virgin.    This  makes  a  total  of  130,400,000  acres  in  forest.     (P.  74.) 


NEED   FOR  CAREFUL  MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  certain  that  a  great  part  of  our  forests  has  been  ravaged  by  fire,  and  another 
large  part  has  been  greatly  impoverished  by  vicious  exploitation,  but  there  still 
remains  considerable  which  has  been  carefully  managed.  There  are  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  timber  limits  which  have  not  yet  been  entirely  exploited.  There  still  remain 
to  us  large  quantities  of  wood  in  these  forests.  Estimating  the  lowest  yield  per  acre 
at  a  little  less  than  2,000  feet  b.  m.  of  commercial  wood  of  all  sorts,  we  shomd  have 
nearly  75,000,000,000  feet  b.  m.  If  these  forests  were  exploited  on  a  scientific 
basis,  one  billion  and  a  half  feet  at  least  might  be  cut  annually  on  these  lands,  and 
that  without  injuring  or  impoverishing  the  population,  but  rather  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition.    The  actual  cut  now  reaches  nearly  a  billion  feet.    There 
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still  remainB  a  lar^  margin,  and  we  have  no  need  to  entertain  anxiety  on  this  account 
regarding  the  limits  I  luive  just  mentioned.  Our  forest  wealth  is  still  considerable, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  tibat  it  is  much  reduced.  Wood  is  less  abundant  and  especially 
less  accessible  than  formerly.  The  logs  floated  down  on  water  courses  each  year  are 
smaller.  The  exploiters  are  obliged  to  work  always  farther  and  farther  from  the  basis 
of  operation.  R^ons  formerly  neglected  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  access  are 
now  exploited.  In  spite  of  the  introduction  of  substitutes,  such  as  spruce  for  pine, 
etc.,  or  the  improvements  of  transportation  methods,  the  price  of  wood  rises  steaiaily. 
It  is  undeniable  that  wpod  is  becoming  scarce.  Thus  it  is  not  a  question  of  findinff 
new  substitutes  or  of  further  improving  methods  of  manufacture,  but  of  renewing  ana 
improving  the  quality  of  the  raw  product,  for  it  is  that  which  ia  beginning  to  decrease. 
(P.  75.) 

FOREST  RESERVES  OF  QUEBEC. 

Some  forest  reserves  have  been  established,  and  these  reserves  are  designated  thus: 
Si^enay,  Labrador,  Lake  St.  John,  St.  Maurice,  Maskinong^,  Ottawa,  Chaudi^res, 
Rivi^e,  Quelle,  T^miscouata,  Rimouski,  with  the  parks  of  Gasp4  and  the  Lauren- 
tides,  including  an  area  of  107,821,653  acres,  comprising,  collectively,  one  of  the  vastest 
forest  territories  which  has  been  so  far  set  aside  for  this  object  in  all  of  North  America. 
(From  the  address  of  Achille  Bergevin,  M.  P.  P.,  before  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, in  Montreal,  March  13,  1908.  Found  on  page  107  of  the  ninth  annual  report 
of  the  association,  1908.) 

PBACTICE  m  CTTTTINa  AND  IN  SELLING  PULP  WOOD  IN  QUEBEO 

AND  LEGISLATIVB  POLICY. 

Before  thiB  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  at  Ottawa,  Januaiy  11, 
1906,  a  paper  entitled  "The  pulp-wood  industry''  was  read  by  Mr. 
Herbert  M.  Price,  president  of  tne  Province  of  Quebec  Pulp  Wood 
Association.  The  paper  was  printed  in  the  report  of  the  convention 
(1906),  pages  122  to  128: 

THB  PULP-WOOD  INDUSTRY. 

The  subject  of  pulp  wood  is  one  that  has  come  to  the  front  within  the  last  ten 
1  ears  prominently  from  many  points  of  view,  and  has  many  collateral  bearings,  and 
has,  1  believe,  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  question  of  forestry  as  practical 
politics  before  the  public. 

DIHENBI0N8  OF  WOOD  CUT. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  smaller  diameter  of  wood  has  been  cut  than  is  in  the 
true  interests  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  to  accept  or  the  owner  of  private  lands  or 
limits  to  cut.  Some  twelve  years  since  the  diameter  shipped  was  6  inches  and  up, 
while  now  4  inches  and  up  is  accepted. 

The  actual  quantity  of  wood  is  less  in  a  cord  of  4  inches  and  up  than  in  6  inches 
and  up.  but  comp)etition  between  buvers  has  brought  about  this  lower  minimum.  It 
would  oe  much  in  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  timber  lands  to  make  only  5  inches 
and  up;  he  would  get  a  better  price  for  his  wood,  his  lands  would  not  be  so  depleted 
and  depreciated,  the  jobber  could  afford  to  make  it  at  a  less  price,  and  the  paper  mill 
could  afford  to  pay  more  for  it 

SORTS  OF  WOOD  AND   DIMENSIONS. 

Practically  there  are  three  sorts  of  pulp  wood — spruce  (including  balsam  or  sapin). 
hemlock,  and  poplar — but  this  paper  will  deal  generally  with  spruce,  as  quantities  of 
hemlock  and  poplar  are  so  small  and  do  not  materially  affect  the  question  now  under 
discussion,  and  nemlock  is  cut  primarily  for  its  bark  and  not  for  pulp  wood. 

Pulp  wood  is  divided  into  rough  wood  (wood  with  the  bark  on),  peeled  wood,  hand- 
shaved  wood,  and  ^ossed  wood. 

Rough  wood  is  made  generally  in  the  winter  in  whatever  lengths  are  most  conven- 
ient, being  cut  down  to  4  feet  before  being  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  some- 
times to  2  feet.  If  trees  are  cut  after  winter  sets  in,  same  can  be  hand  peeled  to 
advantage  the  following  spring,  as  the  sap  will  then  run. 
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Peeled  wood  is  peeled  in  the  woods  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  mostly  cut  into 
4-foot  lengths  and  hauled  out  the  following  winter  or  driven  the  following  spring. 

Hand-peeled  wood  is  ^nerally  peeled  with  a  drawknife  the  following  spring  and 
iummer,  after  bein^  made  rougn  m  the  woods  and  after  being  either  hauled  out  or 
driven.    The  later  m  the  summer  it  is  so  hand  peeled  the  harder  the  work  is. 

Roesed  wood  is  the  rough  wood  machine  peeied  by  a  barker  or  roeser.  The  loss  of 
wood  in  this  case  is  greater  than  when  it  is  hand  shaved  and  may  be  estimated  at  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  according  to  the  size  and  Quality  being  peeled,  as,  naturally,  the 
smaller  the  diameter  of  the  wood  the  greater  me  waste  or  loes. 

Up  to  ^thin  the  last  two  years  the  wood  barker  or  rosser  only  barked  sticks  of  wood 
not  over  2  feet;  but  now  the  Moreau  barker  roflsee  4-foot  sticks. 

COKTENTS  OF  A  GOBD. 

The  number  of  pieces  in  a  cord  of  course  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
wood  cut;  but  from^ victual  measurement  a  cord  averaging  4}  inches  in  diameter  takes 
174  pieces;  5^  inches,  122  pieces;  6 ^  inches,  100  pieces;  and  7^  inches,  82  pieces, 
showing  the  extra  labor  and  handling  in  cutting  small  wood. 

In  shipping  wood  by  rail  it  is  found  that  a  cord  of  wood  peeled  one  summer  and 
shipped  the  following  winter  or  spring  weighs  about  3,000  pounds,  while  unbarked  wood 
comes  near  3,800  pounds  per  cord. 

TAXUB8. 

In  speaking  of  values,  of  course  points  of  shipment  and  favorable  rates  of  transport 
tation  Dv  rail  or  water  make  the  price;  but  I  am  takiner  points  favorably  situated  in 
the  Quebec  district  as  a  basis.  Tne  values  of  spruce  pulp  wood  have  gone  up  greatly 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  especially  within  the  last  five.  Rough  wood  that  sola 
at  12.50  a  cord,  6  inches  and  up,  m  1892  sold  in  1904  at  $4.50  for  4  inches  and  up;  but 
the  demand  for  this  wood  has  decreased,  the  mills  preferring  peeled  or  rossed,  as  they 
get  apparently  more  for  their  money. 

Peeled  wood  is  sold  from  $6  to  16.50  a  cord  in  conjunction  with  hand  shaved. 

Rossed  wood  has  recently  come  into  great  demana,  no  doubt  the  mills  having  found 
it  to  their  advantage  to  use  it  at  the  price  they  paid,  say,  $7  to  $7.25  per  cord  of  128 
cubic  feet  cut  into  2-foot  lengths,  4-foot  lengths  not  being  in  demand.  The  fires  of 
1903  in  the  Adirondacks  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  also  in  Canada,  forced 
owners  of  stumpage  so  affected  to  utilize  at  once  what  wood  was  fit  for  rossing.  This 
no  doubt  brought  a  surplus  on  the  market. 

Various  percentajges  of  balsam  or  sapin  are  shipped  in  with  spruce  pulpwood. 

Stumpage  on  private  lands  well  situated  has  practically  doubled  in  the  last  five 
years  and,  consequently,  the  values  of  such  lands  have  risen  very  greatly.  Stuirp- 
age  as  high  as  $10  an  acre  has  been  paid  on  favorable  lots.  Lands  that  five  or  six 
years  ago  had  greatly  depreciated  by  extensive  logging  operations  were  given  a  new 
value  by  the  market  demand  for  pulpwood. 

MEASUREMENT. 

In  the  Quebec  district  pulp  wood  is  generally  bought  French  measure  and  shipped 
English  measure,  the  French  cord  being  8  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  3  inches  by  4  feeta 
144  cubic  feet,  against  English  cord  of  8  feet  by  4  feet  by  4  feet=128  cubic  feet. 
The  short  way  to  bring  one  measure  into  the  other  is  to  deduct  one-ninth  from  French 
measure  or  add  one-eighth  to  English  measure. 

DISTANCES  TRANSPORTED. 

To  show  the  distances  transported  and  what  an  important  part  the  north  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  plays  in  the  question  of  puip  wood,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Battle  Island  Paper  Company,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  situated  near  Oswego,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  draw  the  greater  portion  of  their  supply  from  part  of  the  Saguenay 
River  at  Ha  Ha  Bay  wholly  bv  water,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles. 

Pulp  wood  is  also  shipped  from  Escoumains,  some  distance  below  Tadousac. 

QUANTinES  CONSUMED. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  consumes  yearly  about  2,500,000  cords  of 
pulp  wood,  of  which  we  ship  them  about  25  per  cent. 

During  the  past  year  the  Adirondacks  ilone  produced  some  580,000  cords  of  pulp 
wood,  equal  to,  say,  350,000,000  feet  b.  m.    This  cutting  is  practically  at  our  own  door 
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and  tells  us  that  some  day  Canada  will  have  much  more  to  say  as  regards  the  supply, 
•8  prices  of  stumpage  in  the  United  States  have  gone  to  very  high  figures. 

The  department  of  customs  at  Ottawa  informs  me  that  the  total  quantity  of  pulp 
wood  exported  from  Canada  during  the  fiscal  ye&r  ending  July  1,  1904,  was  479,238 
cords.  These  figures,  in  conjunction  with  the  information  I  give,  go  to  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  looks  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
this  25  per  cent. 

There  were  259,231  cords  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  of  which  70,576  cords  were  exported  from  Canada. 
I  understand  from  the  department  that  the  amount  cut  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1904,  was  very  similiur  to  the  foregoing  year,  but  the  returns  are  not  yet  published. 
Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  in  his  pamphlet  of  the  present  year  on  pulp  wood,  states  that 
from  720,000  to  750,000  cords  are  cut  yearly  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  of  which  300,000 
are  converted  into  pulp  and  paper  for  local  consumption  and  export.  These  state* 
ments  show  the  laige  proportion  of  pulp  wood  that  is  cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  The  estinfated  amount  of  pulp  wood  cut^on  crown  lands  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  during  the  past  year  is  60,000  cords. 

UNSATISFACTORY  MANNER  OF  BELLING  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  to  put  the  pulp-wood  trade  on  a  satisfactoiy  basis  as 
between  the  seller  in  Canada  ana  the  purchaser  in  the  United  States,  as  the  custom 
is  now  for  the  seller  in  Canada  to  take  mill  measurement,  or  final  measurement,  in 
the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  wood  is  generally  sold  f.  o.  b.  car  or  boat 
in  Canada.  The  Pulpwood  Association  has  discouraged  strongly  any  sales  made 
deliverable  at  mill  in  tne  United  States,  believing  that  debt  should  be  one  collectible 
on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  that  the  United  States  mills  should  be  responsible  for 
changes  in  freight  and  also  for  any  duty  imposed  by  their  Government,  the  Canadian 
shipper  being  responsible  for  any  export  duty  imposed  by  Canada.  There  is  often 
mucn  difference  m  measurement  of  boats  and  cars  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  same  must  continue  as  long  as  the  present  system  exists. 

DUTY  ON  PULP  WOOD. 

All  pulp  wood  is  admitted  free  into  the  United  States  at  present,  but  about  two  years 
since  the  United  States  Government  commenced  collecting  20  per  cent  duty  on 
roBsed  wood,  claiming  under  the  Dingley  tariff  that  it  was  a  manufactured  article. 
The  payment  of  duty  was  protested  by  mterested  parties  and  the  case  tried  before 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  New  York,  whicn  decided  that  rossed  pulp  wood 
was  free.  The  Government  then  ceased  collecting,  but  appealed,  ana  the  case 
went  before  the  circuit  court  in  the  district  of  Vermont,  which  affirmed  the  decision. 

The  Government  again  commenced  collecting  duty  on  rossed  wood  in  July,  1905, 
at  20  per  cent  on  the  cord  valued  at  |7,  or  $1.40  per  cord,  and  immediately  afterwards 
lowered  the  valuation  to  15.50,  or  |1.10  per  cord,  and  ceased  collecting  on  November  6 
last,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  circuit  court  of  Vermont  in  October  last,  but 
has  again  appealed,  and  the  case  will  go  before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  The  strong 
probabilities  are  that  the  Government's  contention  will  be  set  aside.  The  Govern- 
ment has,  however,  not  yet  made  a  refund  of  duty  collected. 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBBO  PULPWOOD  ASSOCIATION. 

An  association  called  the  '* Province  of  Quebec  Pulpwood  Association,"  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  president,  was  formed  in  1902,  and  1  think  well  to  quote  from 
its  constitution  the  reasons  for  its  formation: 

''The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  to  promote  the  interests  and  conserve  the 
rights  of  those  engaged  in  the  pulp-wood  business  or  in  the  manufacture  and  prepara- 
tion of  pulp  wood,  to  hold  meeting  of  tiie  members  for  the  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  questions  affecting  those  interests,  and,  by  union  and  cooperation,  to  build 
up  and  foster  the  pplp-wood  business. 

*'To  inaugurate  a  uniform  system  of  measuring  and  selling  pulp  wood  to  Canadian 
and  American  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

''To  assist  in  encouraging  shippers  to  export  only  a  good  class  of  pulp  wood,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  good  name  for  pulp  wood  shipped  from  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

"To  encourage  the  strict  observance  of  contracts  between  the  producers  of  the 
wood,  shippers  of  same,  and  the  mills  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  who  con- 
sume it. 
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"To  look  ftfter  the  facilities  for  Bhipment  of  wood  given  by  railroads  and  wat«r 
portation  companies. 

"To  foster  good  will  between  the  shipper  and  the  consumer  and  to  be  the  means  of 
removing  differences  between  them." 

The  association  has,  I  believe,  done  and  is  doing  good  work  on  the  above  lines. 

BXPOBT  DUTY. 

The  question  of  an  export  duty  being  imposed  by  Canada  on  pulp  wood  has  been 
much  diaciiased,  but  I  feel  that  tne  safest  course  and  the  wisest  one,  is  to  let  things 
/emain  as  thev  are,  for  I  believe  this  policy  conduces  to  the  interests  of  the  man^. 
We  can  not  afford  le  lose  an  export  wood  trside  before  a  home  market  is  found.  This 
country's  resources  are  so  immense  in  pulp  wood  that  we  can  afford  for  some  time  yet 
to  export  the  raw  material  andu  ntil  we  are  able  to  find  capital  to  build  up  mills  to 
manufacture  and  export  the  product;  besides,  the  building  of  pulp  mills  in  Canada 
apart  from  paper  milts  is  not  particularly  encouraging  at  present. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  and  almost  unlimited  supplies  of  pulp  wood  deriv- 
able from  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  alone,  we  can  safely  feel  that 
this  question  may  be  left  where  it  is  for  the  present.  New  supplies  are  constantly 
coming  into  sipht,  and  I  may  mention  the  island  of  Anticosti  as  one  of  these,  and 
which  will  probably  prove  itself  to  be  a  shipper  of  pulp  wood  and  pulp  on  a  lai]^e 
scale  in  the  near  future.  The  country  between  Quebec  and  Hamilton  Inlet,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  750  miles  in  a  straif>^ht  line,  is  a  fair  reserve  for  the  future.  We  are  not 
doing  posterity  a  wrong  as  regards  this  question  of  an  export  duty  by  not  agitating 
it  now.  Hon.  Mr.  Parent,  when  premier  and  minister  of  crown  lands  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  in  his  speech  on  the  pulp  wood  question,  in  April,  1903,  stated  that  there 
were  62,592  square  miles  of  crown  lands  under  license  and  lOO^OOO  square  miles  of 
absolute  forest  not  yet  under  license,  making  162,600  square  miles  of  crown  timber 
lands,  amounting  to  104,000,000  acres.  Since  that  date  the  mileage  under  license 
has  increased  to  over  67,000  square  miles. 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  some  20,000,000  acres  of  seigneuries  and  patented 
lots,  the  large  proportion  by  far  being  timbered. 

The  immense  quantities  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia  supplement  those  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  depreciation  m  value  of  timber  in  the  event  of  an  export  duty  would  be  very 
consideraDle,  as  the  duty,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  its  advocates,  would  have  to 
be  made  heavy  enough  to  make  export  prohibitory.  It  would  also  stop  for  an  indef- 
inite time  the  purchase  bv  Americans  and  others  of  our  unsold  timber  lands  and 
would  certainly  decrease  tne  resources  of  the  provincial  governments  owning  same. 

Further  sales  of  government  timber  lands  could  not  be  made  to  advantage  and  it 
would  inflict  a  heavy  blow  on  all  spruce  limits  now  under  license,  except  those  owned 
by  pulp  and  paper  mills.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  timber  lands  would  lie 
im worked  for  years  with  consequent  loss  in  settlement  and  population. 

The  question  of  retaliation  by  the  United  States  Government  I  do  not  discuss,  but 
it  is  a  factor  in  the  case,  although  I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere 
as  regards  concessions.  A  policy  of  reciprocity,  if  obtainable,  would  be  preferable 
to  inaugurating  a  tariff  war. 

Pulp  wood  has  been  the  means  of  saving  waste  in  the  woods  where  made  in  con- 
nection with  log^ng  operations. 

A  certain  portion,  and  by  no  means  a  small  one,  of  our  northern  spruce-producing 
coimtry  can  not  be  developed  to  advantage  by  the  building  of  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
but  the  pulp  wood  on  same  can  be  shipped  to  very  great  advantage. 

Every  settler  is  more  or  less  interested  in  the  pulp  wood  trade,  and  it  has  helped 
lai^ely  the  clearing  and  settling  of  land. 

The  greatness  oi  our  water  powers  will  be  a  telling  factor  in  the  future  in  solving 
this  question  of  export  duty. 

RHIFMENTB  TO   OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

The  shipment  of.  pulp  wood  to  other  countries  than  the  United  States  is  to-da^ 
barred  by  transportation  charjrep,  as  Europe  is  supplied  to  a  great  extent  by  Scandi- 
navia on  account  of  its  proximity. 

LAWS   OP  THE   PROVINCES. 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia  has  now  no  law  in  force  regarding  timber  rut 
as  pulp  wood,  as  they  repealed  the  law  in  1901  which  charged  a  rental  of  not  more 
tiian  2  per  cent  per  acre  aud  royalty  of  not  over  25  cents  per  cord. 
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In  New  Brunswick,  if  pulp  wood  is  cut  on  crown  lands,  it  is  subject  to  the  dues 
of  merchantable  lumber,  which  for  spruce  are  11.25  per  thousand  supeilQcial  feet  and 
no  log  to  be  cut  that  will  not  make  a  log  18  feet  long  by  10  inches  at  the  small  end. 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  issues  twenty-year  leases  of  timber  lands  for  pulp- 
wood  piuposes  at  $1  per  acre,  authorizing  the  lessee  to  cut  timber  of  not  less  than  5 
inches  in  diameter.  They,  however,  issue  special  leases  in  case  of  erection  of  pulp 
mills,  etc. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  charges  a  stumpage  of  65  cents  on  pulp  wood  per  cord  of 
128  cubic  feet,  equal  to  600  feet  d.  m.,  with  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  cora  on  timber 
manufactured  into  pulp  or  paper  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in  connection  witL 
this  rebate  the  United  States  Government  imposed  a  countervailing  duty  of  25  cents 
a  ton  of  2,240  pounds  on  all  pulp  made  from  wood  cut  on  crown  lands  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  Pulp  made  in  Ontario  from  wood  cut  on  crown  lands  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  was  also  subject  to  this  countervailing  duty.  This  stumpage  of  65  cents  per 
cord  is  equal  to  91  cents  per  1,000  feet. 

The  government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  cover  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  to  a 
^eat  extent  by  arrangement  between  the  Province  and  parties  aoquirinp;  areas,  each 
individual  case  being  dealt  with  according  to  circumstances,  but  generally  the  dues, 
as  fixed  on  the  20th  of  March,  1900,  are  40  cents  a  cord.  A  law  was  passed  on  January 
13,  1900,  prohibiting  the  export  of  pulp  wood  from  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  an 
unmanufactured  state.  The  lease  for  twenty-one  years  with  the  Rainy  Lake  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  calls  for  40  cents  a  cord  for  spruce,  nothing  to  be  cut  under  6 
inches. 

INCREASE  IN  PULP- WOOD  TRADE. 

The  demand  for  pulp  wood  must  increase  rapidly  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past  few  years,  as  the  number  of  articles  made  from  pulp  is  daily  increasing  and  the 
spread  of  education  means  more  pulp  wood  in  consequence  of  the  dependence  of  the 
paper  makers  on  the  article.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  what  is  disastrous  to  many 
trades  is  generally  beneficial  to  pulp  wood,  viz,  war,  as  past  experience  has  shown 
the  very  great  demand  for  paper  that  it  produces. 

The  uses  of  paper  are  also  becoming  manifold,  and  so  the  circle  is  constantly  en- 
larging. He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  undertake  to  limit  the  u^es  paper  may 
be  put  to  in  the  not  distant  future. 

SUGOESTIONS  RE  FUTURE  POUOT. 

Although  the  pulp- wood  industry  is  redded  as  inimical  to  forest  culture,  it  must 
inevitably  increase  year,  by  year  and  it  is  with  this  trade  that  the  owners  ot  timber 
lands,  whether  government  or  individuals,  have  to  deal,  as  the  denudation  of  the 
country  will  be  affected  by  this  trade  in  a  greater  ratio  tnan  by  logging.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  how  much  owners  of  private  lands  are  interested  in  this  question  and 
that  we  have  not  to  deal  with  governments  alone. 

The  inroads  pulp  wood  will  make  on  our  timber  reserves  will  increase  in  an  unknown 
ratio  and  if  conducted  in  a  judicious  way  will  tend  to  the  perpetuating  of  the  trade 
in  the  same  way  the  judicious  logging  of  spruce  has  done.  01  course,  much  of  the 
country  which  is  pulp- wood  producing  is  not  a  desirable  logging  territory,  and  conse- 
quently the  government  of  tne  Province  of  Quebec  permit  cutting  of  black  spruce 
7  inches  at  the  stump. 

The  reproductive  qualities  of  spruce  will  act  forcibly  as  a  saving  clause  against 
annihilation  of  our  spruce  forests,  and  this  alone,  in  my  opinion,  makes  the  forest 
wealth  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  greater  than  that  of  our  sister  Province  Ontario 
and  of  a  fsur  more  enduring  chsuucter. 

1  believe  the  interest  of  this  countrv  is  to  discourage,  by  legislation  or  otherwise, 
the  cutting  of  trees  for  pulp  wood  under  7  inches  in  diameter  at  the  stump  and  the 
shipping  ot  pulp  wood  under  5  inches  in  diameter. 

Increasing  value  of  stumpage  has  a  tendency  to  make  people  more  conservative 
with  their  timber  lands,  as  it  pays  to  be  so  and  the  teachings  of  the  forestry  conventions 
and  associations  will  be  useless  if  they  do  not  coincide  with  what  the  state  and  the 
individuals  forming  that  state  consider  to  be  their  interests. 

Pulp  wood  affects  all  our  interests  directly  or  indirectly;  it  makes  the  article  of 
paper  which  is  used  to  spread  the  gospel  this  convention  is  preaching. 

if  this  convention  is  the  forerunner  of  a  policy,  as  regards  pulp  wood  producing 
the  best  financial  results  wiUi  a  minimum  of  destruction,  it  will  have  justified  its 
being. 
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ProvMiee  of  Qitebe^— General  itatement  of  the  manufacture  of  timber  from  government 

lands,  1900-1907, 

[M  feet  roonded  oat  to  nearest  thousand.] 


under  Uoenae  daring  year, 
square  miles 

Pine,  etc Mfeet.. 

White  pine  and  other  varieties  saw- 
logs  and  boom  timbers... M  feet.. 

Small  pine  logs  and  red  pine  logs, 
If  feet 

White  pine,  11-inch  and  onder.saw- 
logs iMfeet... 

Reapine  sawlogs  and  boom  timber, 
M  feet 

Boom  timber M  feet.. 

Spruce,  etc do 

Spruce,  hemlock,  balsam,  cypress, 
cedar,  white  birch,  and  poplar, 
saw  logs,  and  boom  timber  M  leet . . 

White  ana  red  pine cubic  feet. . 

Spruce  timber,  pine do 

Birch,  etc.,  square do 

Square  timber,  hard  wood. .  .do 

Cedar,  etc linear  feet.. 

Poles. number... 

Posts do 

Poles  of  all  Unds  of  timber, 
linear  feet 

Firewood oords.. 

Ties number.. 

Pnlp  wood cords.. 

Pickats. -....number.. 

Rails do 

Shinies thousands.. 

Shinclewood oords.. 

Henuock  bark do — 

Spool  wood do.... 

Lath  wood do 


61,194 
223,606 


49 
806,914 


Report  of— 


1900. 


66,037 


2S0 
359,848 


419,831 


222,481 


283,300 
854 
2,177 


3,649 

388,476 

6,926 

9,835 

8,333 

13,067 

36 

17 

2,825 


1901. 


48,818 
235,044 


105,160 


67,154 


37,675 


186,700 
2,764 
7,756 


1,917 
251,379 
2,938 
5,015 
54 
7,766 
32^ 
40O 
8,573 


1902. 


62,963 


61,364 


17,867 
38,076 


319,866  '288,068 


1903. 


62,730 


199,079 


60,566 
23,579 


1904. 


60,979 


175,073 


69,287 
83,102 


377,220 


635,621  ^06,768  050,451 


129,004 


128,043 

4,423 

629,270 

200,194 

6,886 

6,635 

18,048 


66,647  150,919 


12,364 
4,424 


703,578 

3,040} 
542,871 
202,6334 

7,319 

7,147 

2,34M    2,424^ 


436 
7,69^ 
60 


1,255 

94,079 

780,960 

269,231 

9,174 

426 


23) 
11,710 
81 


1905. 


67,404 


192,518 


75,005 
30,365 


431,273 


259,860 
4i0,'647 


22,111 

181,694 
2,473 
577,635 
259,193i 
2,002 
7,000 
1,764 


75 
6,229f 
460 


1906. 


60,226 


202,234 


68,724 
27,085 


864,832 


(•) 
'i98,'6i6' 


64,992 

45,  on 

2,663 
1,057,732 
324,109 
3,085 
2,412 
2,262 


8 
6,846 


1907. 


68, 1« 


195,947 


87, 7U 
84,184 


862,738 


280,278 


10^870 

128,500 

1,535 

722,928 

286,401 

1,064 

1,156 

541 


9,3a 


•May  include  some  square-timber  pine,  since  ciaasiflcation  changes  to  "square  timber." 

Fiscal  years  ending  June  SO.    Compiled  by  the  Forest  Servloe,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricaltiii% 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  commlsrioner  of  lands,  forests,  and  flsl^os  for  the  Proylnce  of  Qoabetb 
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Extracts  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Aubrey  White,  deputy  minister 
of  lands  and  mines  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  entitled  '^  Forest 
Preservation  in  Canada/'  deUvered  before  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  at  Ottawa,  January  10, 1906: 

It  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  g:iv6  a  close  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  forests  of 
Ontario.  I  do  not  like  to  prophesy.  *  *  *  Now  I  am  prepared,  if  my  minister 
were  to  say  to-morrow:  We  want  to  sell  from  ten  to  fifteen  bilbon  feet  of  white  pine, 
to  answer:  Very  well,  sir,  I  think  we  can  find  that  quantity  for  you  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. A  mistaken  idea  is  that  our  pine  timber  is  exhausted,  or  is  about  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  the  near  future,  but  that  is  not  so.  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  we 
could  find  ten  to  fifteen  billion  feet  of  pine  on  crown  lands,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  there  is  anywhere  between  five  and  ten  billion  feet  on  lands  under  license 
which  are  being  cut  upon  from  season  to  season  by  our  lumbermen. 

*  *  *  Our  policy  with  respect  to  forest  reserves  is  this:  When  we  find  that 
there  is  a  large  body  of  pine  or  other  timber  suitable  for  lumbering  purposes,  we 
create  it  into  a  forest  reserve.  We  take  it  out  of  the  market  for  settlement  and  declare 
it  to  be  reserved  so  that  we  may  deal  with  it  in  the  most  enlightened  manner  pos- 
sible when  we  come  to  dispose  of  the  timber.  We  have  done  that  in  respect  to  the 
ereat  Temagami  Forest  Reserve,  in  which  there  is  estimated  to  be  anywhere  between 
four  and  five  billion  feet  of  white  pine.  We  have  done  the  same  thing  in  respect 
to  the  MissiaBaga  Reserve,  in  which  we  believe  there  are  three  or  four  billion  feet. 
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In  the  eajBtem  parts  of  the  Province  we  have  set  apart  as  a  forest  reserve  regions  in 
which  pine  Umber  has  been  cut  awav,  and  recently  we  have  set  apart  a  very  laigo 
reserve  around  that  queen  of  lakes,  Lake  Nipigon,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets 
of  water  in  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada.    *    *    * 

It  IB  our  intention  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  timber  by  fire  or  lumbering  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  until  we  make  up  our  minds  as  to  the  proper  policy  to  pursue. 
*  *  *  (Pages  46, 48,  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
1906.) 

*  *  *  Ontario  has  now  over  9,000,000  acres  in  forest  reserves,  and  with  her 
progressive  forestry  policy  will  not,  I  am  sure,  rest  satisfied  until  at  least  25,000,000 
acres  of  forest  land  are  set  aside  to  form  a  magnificent  permanent  crown  forest.  (From 
address  of  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbini^re,  president  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
Ottawa,  January  10,  1906,  page  20  of  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  association.) 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Glimpses  of  Nortneastem  Canada,"  b/Wm.  T.  Curran  and  Dr.  H.  P. 
Adams  (pp.  10-11).  The  country  was  traveled  over  on  a  trip  from 
Missinaiba,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  northeasterly  over.tba 
old  Missinaiba  route  to  Moose  Factory  on  Hudson  Bay: 

One  of  the  resources,  however,  visible  to  all,  was  the  immense  growth  of  timber  on 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  f Missinaiba)  over  which  the  party  was  passing.  ThJB 
virgin  forest,  extending  eastward  and  westward  almost  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Ftov- 
ince,  contains,  according  to  a  recent  reliable  estimate,  no  less  than  270,000,000  cords 
of  pulp  wood  and  3,000,000,000  feet  of  white  and  red  pine.  This,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  rapidly  advancing  prices,  represents  enormous  wealth.    *    *    * 

It  has  Deen  computea  that  at  the  present  market  prices  the  sale  of  pulp  wood  alone 
in  this  great  northern  forest  would  defray  the  expense  of  building  everv  mUe  of  rail- 
way in  Canada,  roughly  speaking  26,000  miles,  mcluding  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $57,000  per  mile,  and  would  leave  a  balance  almost  sufficient 
to  buUd  two  other  transcontinental  lines.  These  figures,  combined  with  estimates 
of  other  Canadian  forests,  are  convincing  statements  of  the  fabulous  wealth  stored 
up  in  ^e  natural  resources  of  Canada.  *  *  *  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  timber 
have  been  sacrificed  through  the  carelessness  of  campers  and  railroad  companies  in 
recent  years.  Especially  may  this  be  said  of  British  Columbia,  where  extensive 
forests  have  been  nre-swept  from  end  to  end. 

The  attention  of  the  party  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  destructiveness  of  the 
forest  fire,  while  passing  through  one  on  their  way  to  Missinaiba  from  the  east.  This 
extended  75  miles  and  raged  on  either  side  of  the  railway,  in  many  places  burning 
ties  and  telegraph  poles,  and  even  bridges,  which  rendeded  the  road  impassable  for 
eeveral  days.    ♦   *    * 

In  1901  the  agricultural  and  farm  products  of  Canada  were  valued  at  1393,000,000; 
forest  products  at  $51,000,000,  and  the  minerals  at  $48,000,000.  Yet  such  a  wealth 
of  timber  is  stored  up  in  our  forests  and  minerals  in  our  lands  that  if  turned  to  account 
the  combined  earnings  of  these  would  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  ^^riingp 
of  the  farm.    *    * .  * 

Many  people  have  contended  that  if  the  Canadian  timber  limits  were  properly 
directed,  not  only  would  the  Canadians  have  an  ample  amountof  timber  to  supply  the 
demands  ot  this  rapidly  growing  country,  but  would  hold  the  key  to  the  paper  industry 
of  the  world. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  survey  and 
exploration  of  northern  Ontario  made  in  lOOO^condensed  and  printed 
in  Sessional  Paper  No.  143,  2-3  Edward  Vll,  A.  1903,  bein^  an 
account  of  the  resources  of  the  country  between  Quebec  and  Wmni- 
along  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  compiled  by 
M.  Ami,  of  the  geological  survey  department,  Ottawa: 

At  the  last  session  of  the  l^iislature  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  voted  for  that  part  of  the 
province  lying  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  B&lway  and  James  Bay.  The  knowledge 
poesmed  of  this  coimtry,  its  topography  and  the  character  and  extent  of  its  resources 
in  minerals,  timber,  and  agricultural  land,  was  of  a  general  nature  and  was  limited 
indeed .  It  was  believed  from  official  and  other  information  that  there  were  in  this  coun- 
try extensive  forests  of  woods  suitable  for  the  making  of  pul|>  and  paper,  and  great  areas 
•of  tillable  land.  Early  in  the  summer  ten  exploration  parties  were  oiganized  and  scoit 
out  by  the  department,  each  being  assigned  a  drfferent  and  distinct  section,  and  while 
it  was  not  anticipated  or  hoped  tnat  they  would  succeed  in  penetrating  every  cofiMf 
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of  BO  extensive  a  region,  yet  it  was  expected  that  enough  would  be  learned  to  show  that 
in  the  region  north  of  the  height  of  land  dividing  the  JameB  Bay  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  waters  there  are  great  areas  of  fertile  country  and  immense  forests  of  spruce  and 
pulp  woods.    *    *    *    (P.  108.) 

PtUp-wood forest. — A  great  pulp-wood  forest  has  been  located  north  of  the  height  ot 
land  extending  across  tne  districts  of  Nipissing,  Algoma,  and  Thunder  Bav,  with  a 
depth  in  some  places  of  50  miles.  The  timber  embraces  all  the  common  pulp  woods, 
such  as  spruce,  poplar,  jack  pine  and  balm  of  gilead,  as  well  as  tamarack  and  cedar 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams.  It  is  generally  of  good  quality,  usually  thick  on  the 
ground  and  ranges  in  size  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  district  of  Nipissing,  south 
of  the  height  ofland,  an  extensive  pine  forest  was  explored  and  estimated  to  contain 
about  3,000,000,000  feet,  b.  m. 

On  tiie  whole  the  information  brought  in  by  these  exploration  parties  has  been 
extremely  ^tifying,  and  the  benefit  to  the  province  of  conducting  the  exploration 
of  BO  extensive  a  country  has  been  abimdantly  demonstrated.    *    *    *    (P.  109.) 

DISTRICT  No.  1,  N.  ONTARIO. 
(Abltibl  Division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.) 

Wkite  pine  scarce  north  of  height  of  land. — ^There  is  little  white  pine  timber  north  of 
the  heignt  of  land,  the  trees  being  scattered  and  inferior  in  quality.  Some  small 
areas  of  red  pine  and  some  jack  pine  were  met  with,  nearly  all  of  these  varieties  being 
found  south  of  Lake  Abitibi.  The  best  areas  for  pulp  wood  are  on  Low  Bush  ana 
Circle  rivers,  with  their  tributaries,  where  it  is  estimated  that  an  area  of  180  square 
miles  will  yield  an  average  of  7  cords  to  the  acre,  or  about  800,000  cords.  Along  Little 
Abitibi  River  between  Harris  Lake  and  the  boundary,  the  pulp  wood  is  estimated  at 
750,000  cords.  A  belt  reaching  frr)m  Lower  Abitibi  Lake  along  the  Abitibi  River  to 
Long  Sault,  80  miles  in  length,  will  average  7  cords  to  the  acre.  There  are  also  con- 
siderable pulp  wood  areas  to  the  west  and  north  of  Lower  Abitibi  I^ake.  *  *  *  (P. 
110.) 

DISTRICT  No.  2,  N.  ONTARIO. 
(Upper  Moose  or  Ifattagaml  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.) 

The  prevailing  timber  is  spruce  and  poplar,  there  being  no  pine  or  hard  wood. 
The  spruce,  especially  along  tne  river  banks,  attains  a  size  which  renders  it  valuable 
for  square  timber,  and  the  poplar  is  lazge  and  abundant,  particularly  on  the  Matta- 
gami  River.  Special  acres  examined  would  yield  20  cords  of  spruce;  other  acres 
would  cut  15  cords  of  spruce  and  10  of  poplar.  Some  of  tlie^e,  if  all  the  timber  grow- 
ing on  them  were  made  into  cord  wood,  would  show  GO  to  70  cords  to  the  acre.  Much 
of  the  tamarack  seen  was  dead,  as  this  tree  appear:?  frequently  to  die  after  having 
attained  a  growth  of  about  20  inches,  and  owing  to  the  slight  hold  of  its  roots  on  the 
clay  soil,  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  down.    *    *    *    (P.  111.) 

DISTRICT  No.  4,  N.  ONTARIO. 
(Same  division  on  railw-\y.) 

The  district  is  heavily  timbered  with  spruce  and  tamarack,  interspersed  with  other 
varieties.  Owing  to  the  density  of  growth,  the  spruce  and  tamarack  are,  for  the 
meet  part,  too  small  for  anv  other  commercial  use  than  pulp  wood,  thoir  diameter 
not  being  proportioned  to  the  height  they  frequently  attain.  In  some  places,  how- 
ever, they  are  of  larger  dimensions.  The  quantity  could  not  be  estimated.  The 
spruce  will  yield  in  some  localities  40,  50,  and  in  one  instance  00  cords  to  the  acre, 
being  especially  fine  in  the  country  along  the  Kabinaka.:?ami  Biver.  There  is  also 
a  heavy  growth  of  Hpruce  along  the  Mattawishguani  River,  which  will  produce  from 
20  to  35  cords  to  the  acre.  The  dense  spruce  and  tamarack  forest<?  of  the  Moose  River 
basin  are  of  great  value  and  cover  an  immense  area.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
district  there  are  Home  areas  of  red  pine,  but  no  large  pine  is  found  north  of  Lake 
Kabinakagami,  the  main  portion  of  the  territory  explored  being  north  of  the  pine 
Hmit.    •    ♦    ♦    (P.  113.) 

DISTRICT  No.  OjINORTH  ONTARIO. 
(Kabinakagami  division  of  the  Qrand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.) 

About  one-third  of  the  total  area  is  timbered,  making  640,000  acres,  half  of  which 
will,  it  is  estimated,  yield  good  pulp  wood  or  timber.  The  trees  growing  along  the 
river  banks  have  usually  attained  a  fair  size.  Inland  the  timber  is  generally  small 
and  scrubby.  The  best  timber  district  is  between  the  Kawakaska  River  and  Lake 
Eskeganaga,  where  extensive  groves  of  spruce  and  tamarack  up  to  36  inches  in  diam- 
eter are  found.  The  poplar,  which  grows  everywhere  along  the  river,  is  singularly  free 
from  blackheart,  which  renders  it  of  value  for  pulp  wood.    *    *    *    (P.  114.) 
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DISTRICT  No.  «,  NORTH  ONTARIO. 
(Northerly  i>ortloii  of  Eabinakagami  dlyision,  above.) 

There  are  great  qiiantities  of  excellent  pulp  wood  throughout  the  district,  the 
principal  varieties  being  spruce  and  jack  pine.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ombabika 
River  to  the  Albany  River  the  land,  exclusive  of  briil^,  will  yield  38  cords  to  the  acre, 
or  a  total  of  56,346,400  cords.  The  Ogoke  River  country  will  average  44  cords  to  the 
acre,  making  a  total  estimated  output  of  78.846,000  cords,  being  135,194,400  cords  in 
all  from  the  territory  tributary  to  these  two  water  courses.    *    *    ♦    (P.  115.) 

DISTRICT  No.  7,  NORTH  ONTARIO. 
(Long  Lake  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.) 

There  is  a  little  timber  of  commercial  value,  and  such  tracts  as  are  intrinsically 
valuable  are  practically  unavailable  on  account  of  location,  and  the  limited  quan- 
tities of  the  different  areas,  except  along  Mud  River,  where  large  spruce  and  tamarack 
.are  found.    ♦    •    *    (P.  116.) 

DISTRICT  No.  8,  N.  ONTARIO. 
(Nlpigon  Division,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.)  * 

The  district  is  lai]^ely  timbered  with  spruce  and  tamarack,  but  in  man^r  parte 
jack  pine  is  predominant.  In  most  sections  where  timber  exists  the  yiAlH  is  esti- 
mated at  between  15  and  30  cords,  taking  all  kinds.    *    *    *    (P.  117.) 

DISTRICT  No.  9,  N.  ONTARIO. 
(Lake  St.  Joseph  Division,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.) 

There  is  no  pine  except  in  isolated  clumps.  Spruce  timber  is  thickly  scattered 
throughout  the  territory,  but  much  of  it  is  too  small  to  be  marketable,  though  on 
the  higher  land  it  reaches  a  good  size.  Jack  pine  prevails  toward  the  Houth  and  pop- 
lar  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  district,  but  in  low-lying  areas  the  average  size 
is  small.  If  they  were  accessible,  these  tracts  would  furnish  a  large  supply  of  pulp 
wood  and  timber.    *    *    ♦    (P.  117  f.) 

DISTRICT  No.  10,  N.  ONTARIO. 
(Lac  Seal  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  Division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.) 

The  timber  on  the  English  River  and  its  tributaries  is  exceedingly  valuable, 
eepecialty  the  spruce  and  poplar,  which  are  suiliciently  large  in  diameter  to  yield 
many  nuUions  of  feet  of  lumber  in  addition  to  the  vast  quantity  of  smaller  timber 
suitable  for  pulp  wood.  The  lo^  can  be  driven  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabigoon  River 
for  manufacture.  Large  quantities  of  spruce  and  poplar  are  available  in  the  Wabigoon 
River  region,  where  there  are  about  3,500,000  feet  of  red  and  white  pine,  which  could 
be  taken  to  the  mouth  of  Canyon  River.  The  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  Winnipeg 
River  and  its  tributaries,  including  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sturgeon,  Swan,  ana 
Sand  Lake  regions,  comprises  a  large  quantity  of  good  poplar  and  spruce  and  some 
red  pine.    (P.  118.) 

Article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  February  29,  1908,  entitled 
**  Ontario's  progress  toward  a  rational  forestry  system,"  by  Tliomas 
Southworth,  director  of  colonization  for  Ontario,  formerly  clerk  of 
forestry  for  Ontario : 

Such  progress  as  has  been  made  in  Ontario  toward  a  rational  system  of  handling 
our  immense  resources  in  forest  wealth  has  not  come  as  the  result  of  pressure  upon 
our  legislators  by  a  well-informed  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the  slight  advance 
we  have  made  nas  usually  preceded  and  led  public  opinion  on  this  important  phase 
of  our  national  welfare. 

Even  Uie  southern  and  thickly  settled  part  of  the  Province,  where  public  opinion 
has  the  greatest  effect  upon  legislation,  the  battle  of  the  pioneer  with  the  trees  that 
were  obstacles  to  the  growing  of  crops  required  for  his  sustenance  is  so  recent  that  it 
has  been  difficult  for  the  *'  man  in  the  street"  to  realize  tliat  there  could  be  any  danger 
to  the  public  weal  from  a  scarcity  of  forest  cover  in  this  "wooden  country." 

To  only  a  comparatively  few,  who  had  the  time  and  inclination  to  apply  the  les- 
sons of  mstory  in  other  lands  to  conditions  here,  was  it  apparent  that  the  rapidly 
lessening  percentage  of  woodlands  in  our  southern  counties  created  a  menace  to  the 
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Btate.  These  people,  however,  were  able  to  impress  the  legislative  authorities  witk 
the  necessity  of  doing  something,  and  in  1883  tne  provincial  legislature  took  action 
bv  appointing  an  officer,  termed  "clerk  of  forestry,  whose  work  under  the  minister 
•of  agriculture  was  in  the  direction  of  informing  the  public  m  to  the  dangers  likely  to 
arise  from  cutting  away  the  forests  too  thorougbdy. 

By  means  of  pamphlets,  letters  to  the  press,  and  in  other  ways  this  campaign  ol 
education  was  carried  on  till  1893,  when  the  last  report  of  this  officer  was  issued.  The 
only  legislation  bearing  on  the  subject  during  this  period  was  the  passage  of  the 
"Ontario  tree-planting  act,"  by  the  terms  of  which  municif^lities  were  authorized 
to  pay  a  bonus  of  25  cents  each  for  trees  planted  along  highways  or  farm  boundaries, 
half  of  the  amount  so  paid  to  be  refunded  to  the  mvmicipality  by  the  provincial  treas- 
ury. The  sum  of  $50,000  was  set  aside  by  the  Province  for  the  bonus  to  be  paid  under 
the  act. 

The  planting  of  shade  trees,  however  meritorious  and  advisable  from  an  SBsthetic 
standpoint,  can  scarcely  be  designated  as  forestry,  and  as  the  act  was  taken  advantage 
of  to  a  very  limited  extent  (only  about  $5,000  having  been  paid  out  in  ten  years) 
the  act  was  repealed  in  1896. 

In  1885  an  important  step  in  advance  was  made  by  the  department  of  crown  lands 
in  the  way  of  a  nre  patrol  or  fire  ranging,  as  it  is  termed  in  Ontario.  Anything  that 
tends  to  lessen  forest  destruction  is  a  practical  forestry  measure,  and  the  Ontario  fire- 
ranging  system  has  been  reasonably  successful  in  lessening  the  loss  by  forest  fij'es.  In 
the  year  mentioned  a  circular  was  sent  out  to  the  holders  of  timber  licenses  intimating 
that  if  they  would  select  men  to  patrol  or  ** range"  the  ''limits"  they  held  under 
license  during  the  season  of  danger  from  forest  fires  the  department  would  bear  half 
the  expense.  At  first  but  very  few  of  the  lumbermen  holding  limits  had  confidence 
enough  in  the  efficacy  of  the  ranging  system  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  gradually  the  work  done  by  the  rangers  in  preventing  fires — little  can 
be  done  in  extinguishing  them — came  to  be  generally  recognized,  and  to-day  prac- 
tically all  the  crown  lands  under  license  are  patrolled  by  fire  rangers  dunng  the 
cummer. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  the  fire-ranging  system  up  to  the  state  of  efficiency 
the  expenditure  upon  it  should  secure,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  many 
incipient  fires  have  been  discovered  and  put  out  by  the  rangers,  while  their  mere 
presence  in  the  forest  has  made  tourists,  prospectors,  and  others  more  careful.  The 
net  gain  to  the  Province  from  the  fire-ranging  system  has  been  considerable. 

In  1895  the  forestry  office  was  transferr^  m>m  the  department  of  agriculture  to  the 
department  of  crown  lands,  and  the  forestry  officer  was  directed  to  make  a  study  ol 
the  situation  on  the  lands  of  the  Crown  to  ascertain  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  reforesting  the  cut  and  burned-over  areas  of  crown  lands  not  suited  for  farming, 
as  well  as  to  surest  improvements  in  the  handling  of  the  timber  on  the  crown  domain. 

Without  any  particular  attention  being  devoted  to  the  subject,  it  had  come  to  be 
generally  conceaed  that  where  a  crop  of  our  most  valuable  tree — ^tne  white  pine — ^had 
oeen  removed  it  was  invariably  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  some  other  and  less  valuable 
variety,  and  that  if  we  were  to  have  successive  crops  of  pine  timber  artificial  planting 
would  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  large  initial  expense  this  would  have  entailed  at 
that  time  over  the  enormous  areas  in  question  rendered  this  course  out  of  the  question. 
The  forestry  report  for  1896,  however,  recorded  the  fact  that  over  a  large  part  of  these 
burned  areas  white  pine  was  growing  vigorously  among  the  birch  and  poplar  that  had 
first  sprung  up  after  the  fire,  and  tlmt  these  areas  only  required  to  be  protected  from 
fire  and  the  settler's  plow  to  insure  that  in  time  a  new  crop  of  pine  would  replace  the 
one  cut  away  of  greater  money  value  than  the  original. 

The  same  report  also  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  unwise  policy  previously  followed 
of  opening  for  agricultural  settlement  lands  quite  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  but  which, 
in  tlie  interest  of  the  State  and  of  the  individual  settlers  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
located  upon  them,  should  have  been  kept  in  forest  for  the  growing  of  tree  crops. 

It  was  accordingly  recommended  that  the  province  adopt  a  policy  of  the  separation 
of  two  classes  of  land,  oidy  land  known  to  be  suitable  for  agriculture  to  be  opened  for 
settlement,  the  other  lands  of  the  Crown  to  be  placed  in  permanent  forest  reserves 
and  kept  for  growing  timber. 

In  1898  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  This  commission, 
which  included  in  its  membership  two  prominent  lumbermen,  made  similar  recom- 
mendations, and  in  1899  the  legislature  passed  the  most  important  forestry  legislation 
80  far  enacted  in  the  *'Act  to  create  forest  reserves.'' 

Under  this  act  ^e  lieutenant-governor  in  council  is  given  power  to  withdraw 
forever  from  agricultural  settlement  such  areas  of  crown  limds  as  may  be  considered 
more  profitable  for  tree-growing  purposes.  The  first  reflerve  created  under  the  act 
was  a  small  one  of  about  80,000  acres  in  eastern  Ontario,  a  territory  that  had  been  ior 
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many  years  under  license,  had  been  lumbered  and  burned  over,  and  on  which  a 
vi^rouB  crop  of  youi^  pine  and  other  trees  was  growing.  The  license  holders  relin- 
quished the  license  for  a  small  consideration,  reserving  the  right  to  cut  such  mature 
timber  as  was  upon  it  for  a  term  of  five  years.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  the  expira- 
tion ol  five  years  the  license  holders  were  very  desirous  of  a  renewal  of  their  license 
owing  to  the  increasing  value  of  the  young  timber. 

Another  small  reserve  of  about  45,000  acres  of  similar  cut-over  territory,  but  not 
under  hcense,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  was  created  in  1901. 

The  purpose  of  the  forest-reserves  act  was  to  create  permanent  crown  forests  for 
purposes  of  public  revenues  and  timber  supply,  as  well  as  the  great  incidental  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  water  protection.  In  arranging  for  an  extension  of  these  reserves 
to  take  in  the  nona^cultural  areas  still  in  the  Grown  the  fact  became  obvious  that 
our  nrstem  of  disposing  of  our  timber  wealth,  while  better  than  the  plan  followed  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  land  and  the  timber  upon  it  were  sold  in  fee  simple  to 
individuals,  gave  our  licensees  or  limit  holders  practically  a  perpetual  lease  of  the 
teiritory  in  their  license,  except  where  the  lands  in  question  were  desirable  for  agricul- 
tural settlement. 

In  consequence,  very  ]ai^  areas  of  crown  lands  that  are  clearly  suitable  only  for 
forest  lands  are  still  unclassified,  while  the  forest  reserves  so  tur  created  are  connned 
to  lands  that  have  not  yet  been  licensed. 

Over  10,000,000  acres  have  now  been  placed  in  forest  reserves,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  these  reserves  contain  the  major  part  of  the  pine  timber  yet  unsold.  No  careful 
estimate  has  yet  been  made,  but  it  is  probably  quite  within  uie  mark  to  say  that  the 
present  down  forest  reserves  contain  fully  10,000,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  pine 
timber. 

Tbe  SQBerves  so  far  created,  their  areas,  and  the  dates  of  their  creation  are  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Aprfly  1898,  eastern  reserve 80,000 

February  10,  1900,  Sibley  reserve 46, 000 

^January  11,  1901,  Temagami  reserve 1,408,000 

December  16,  1903,  western  Temagami  reserve 1 . .  .x 2, 368, 000 

January  24,  1904,  Misaissaga reserve 1,866,240 

June?,  1905,  Nepigon  reserve 4,578,560 

November  17, 1905,  Nepigon  addition 91,520 

Total 10,437,320 

When  all  the  land  unsuited  for  general  farming  or  that  from  its  location  at  the  head- 
watera  ol  important  streams  should  be  kept  forest  covered  is  placed  in  reserves, 
Ontario  will  have  a  permanent  forest  of  forty  to  fifty  million  acres,  and  when  this  im- 
mense territory  is  administered  under  a  rational  83rBtem  of  forestry  this  Province 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  world's  timber  supply.  That  the  nonagricultural 
lands  now  under  license  will  some  time  be  included  m  the  reserves  is  probable,  ton 
it  should  be  quite  possible  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  holders  ol  these  areas  to 
this  end. 

The  creation  of  forest  reserves  having  forced  the  undesirable  features  of  the  then  sy»- 
tern  of  sellinjg  timber  upon  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  a  chanee  was  made  in  1899, 
when  some  timber  berths  or  limits  were  sold  with  the  express  condition  that  the  license 
would  not  be  renewed  beyond  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  was  soon  recognized,  however, 
that  this  might  prove  too  short  a  period  for  the  lumberman  to  remove  his  timber 
profitably,  and  in  subseauent  sales  the  time  was  extended  to  fifteen  years. 

While  tnis  overcame  tne  difficulty  of  the  question  of  tenure,  it  was  not  conducive 
to  the  forestry  interests  of  the  state,  but  rather  to  destructive  lumbering  methods 
to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  former  system  of  indefinite  or  perpetual  tenure. 
When  the  lumberman  has  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  in  advance  for  the  timber  on  his 
limit|  and  has  onlv  a  fixed  term  of  years  to  remove  it,  he  is  not  likely  to  leave  much 
mercnantable  timber  on  it  when  he  abandons  it,  nor  be  particular  aoout  the  dan^ 
of  fire  when  his  own  timber  has  been  cut.  In  buying  the  limit  he  has  based  his  pnce 
cm  the  estimated  quantity  of  merchantable  timber,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  paid 
for  in  advance.  T!ne  stumpage  dues,  to  be  paid  as  the  timber  is  cut,  usually  represent 
but  a  nnall  part  of  the  stumpage  value,  consequently  there  is  an  incentive  to  cut 
timber  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  original  estimate.  Moreover,  as 
the  timber  scale  used  to  measure  this  timber  only  accounts  for  part  of  the  actual 
contents  of  small  logs,  the  lumberman  would  be  a  poor  business  man  if  he  did  not  cut 
every  stick  of  pine  that  was  not  too  small  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  labor  expended  in 
""     it  out. 
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In  1905  a  further  advance  toward  rational  forestiy  methods  was  made  when  a  small 
block  of  timber  was  sold  at  auction  on  the  basis  of  a  specified  rate  per  thousand  feet 
of  the  timber  actually  cut.  It  was  feared  at  the  time  that  lumbermen  would  hesi- 
tate to  buy  on  ^ese  terms,  but  the  sale  was  so  successful  and  the  price  obtained  for 
the  timber  soiiigh  that  this  method  of  sale  has  been  followed  in  subsequent  sales. 

Under  the  old  *' bonus''  system  of  sale  practically  no  cutting  regulations  were 
exacted.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  tree  or  sapline  that  might  be  cut,  and, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  this  would  naturally  permit  very  destructive  methods.  In 
the  latest  sale  in  1907,  by  which  the  timber  was  sold  at  a  high  price  per  thousand  feet 
as  cut,  cutting  regulations  are  provided  for,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  such 
as  to  be  unnecessary  and  from  a  forestry  standpoint  ineffective.  These  regulations 
Gx  a  diameter  limit  of  10  inches,  below  which  no  tree  may  be  cut,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  the  successful  bidder  could  be  induced  to  cut  trees  so  small.  It  would  not  pay 
him  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  a  condition  of  affairs  where  trees  of 
this  or  even  a  smaller  diameter,  as  well  as  lai^er  but  defective  trees,  should  be  removed 
to  assist  the  growth  of  the  norW  crop,  and  these  cutting  regulations  might  well  provide 
for  the  removal  of  trees  in  such  cases.  To  the  same  end,  the  work  oi  the  fire  rangers 
might  be  supplemented  by  requiring  the  lumbermen  to  bum  the  brush  after  cutting 
operations,  as  is  now  being  done  in  tne  national  forests  of  the  United  States. 

All  this  will  no  doubt  come  in  time. 

Another  important  step  in  advance  has  recently  been  taken  in  the  establishment 
of  a  college  of  forestry  in  connection  with  the  Provincial  University.  We  are  slowly 
creating  a  permanent  national  forest.  This  forest  to  attain  its  jnaximum  production 
and  ^eatest  usefulness  must  be  managed  by  practical  and  scientifically  trained  men, 
and  it  is  important  that  these  men  shoula  receive  their  training  under  conditions 
such  as  they  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  in  actual  work.  There  is  reason  to  expect 
that  there  will  be  work  for  the  graduates  of  our  forestry  college  in  our  provincial 
forest  when  they  are  competent  to  imdertake  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  reference  was  made  to  the  dangerously  denuded 
character  of  the  southern  counties  of  the  Province.  The  first  action  taken  to  restore, 
the  proper  balance  of  wooded  to  cleared  land  in  this  part  of  Ontario  was  taken  in  1904 
by  tne  department  of  aCTicnlture,  when  forest  tree  nurBcries  were  established  at  the 
Guelph  Agricultural  College  to  furnish  seedling  trees  to  farmers  who  would  plant  and 
care  lor  them  imder  the  direction  of  the  forester  of  the  department. 

Nurseries  have  been  established  on  the  Guelph  farm  and  at  Homewood,  not  far  from 
Guelph.  The  success  of  this  work  naturally  depends  on  the  willingness  of  farmers 
througliout  the  Province  to  plant  part  of  their  farms  with  trees  supplied  by  tiie  de- 
partment. These  seedling  trees  are  supplied  free  to  such  farmers  as  will  undertake 
to  plant  them  under  proper  conditions,  and  the  forester  or  his  assistant  is  expected 
to  visit  the  farmer,  examine  his  lot  and  submit  a  planting  plan.  Only  about  200,000 
trees  were  planted  during  1907  in  this  way,  while  much  more  planting  stock  could 
have  been  supplied  from  the  nurseries. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  who  might  apply  by  having  seedling  trees 
of  a  suitable  size  for  planting  without  waiting  to  grow  them  from  the  seed,  the  depart- 
ment has  purchased  a  considerable  number  of  1-year-old  trees  in  Germany  grown 
from  Canadian  seed. 

Unless  the  farmers  more  generally  appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  the  waste 
places  on  their  farms  planted  up  to  trees  rather  than  left  waste  than  has  been  the  case 
eo  far,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  proper  proportion  of  wooded  to  cleared  land 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  Province  is  secured,  li  every  farmer  planted  the  land  on  his 
farm  which  is  more  suitable  for  trees  than  for  other  crops,  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  restored  the  proper  proportion  of  woodland,  but  in  case  they  fail  to  do  this,  there 
are  considerable  areas  of  waste  land  in  the  way  of  rough  and  sandy  tracts  which 
might  be  utilized  for  tree  planting  by  the  General  Government  or  by  the  munici- 
palities to  advanta;?o. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  forester  of  the  department  of  agriculture  that  there  exists 
in  old  Ontario  south  of  Muskoka  a  total  area  of  some  400  square  miles  of  non- 
agricultural  land.  This  territory  does  not  take  into  account  small  parceb  of 
waste  land  on  the  individual  farm,  but  consists  of  definite,  segregated  areas  ranging 
in  size  from  a  few  thousand  acres  up  to  50  square  miles  in  extent.  This  land  in 
some  cases  has  been  cleared  for  agncultural  purposes,  and  afterwards  abandoned; 
in  other  cases  the  timber  has  been  cleared  off,  the  character  of  the  soil  recognized  as 
unfit  for  cultivation,  and  no  attempt  made  to  use  it  for  farming  purposes. 

In  many  cases  these  lands  are  a  menace  to  surrounding  farm  lands  owing  to  blow- 
aand  formations,  and  a  burden  to  the  local  municipality  owing  to  their  unorganized 
eondition.  These  areas  under  proper  management  could  be  reforested  and  made 
to  produce  a  revenue,  assist  in  assuring  a  future  wood  supply  for  local  demands,  and 
insure  protection  to  headwaters  of  smaO  streams. 
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The  history  of  most  nations  indicates  that  very  little  can  be  expected  in  a  forestry 
way  from  piivate  individuals,  even  under  pretty  stringent  state  control,  and  it  has 
been  found  more  effective  for  the  State  or  the  community  to  undertake  the  work, 
particularly  if  it  is  done  on  a  large  scale. 

However,  the  work  of  the  forestry  branch  of  the  department  of  agriculture  is  very 
important,  not  only  in  the  way  of  growing  trees  for  planting  in  old  Ontario,  but  the 
forester  is  also  a  lecturer  in  forestry  at  the  Guelph  Agricultural  College.  By  this 
means  the  graduates  of  the  collie  are  given  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  way  in 
which  to  treat  the  wood  lot  that  occurs  on  nearly  all  the  farms  in  the  I^ovince,  much 
neglected  in  most  cases,  but  generally  productive  of  revenue  and  of  value  to  the 
community. 

To  sum  up,  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important  steps  in  advance  made  in 
recent  years  are,  in  chronological  order,  the  adoption  of  the  fire-rans^ing  system  in 
1885;  the  passage  of  the  forest  reserves  act  in  1899;  the  establishment^  tree  nurseries 
and  lectures  in  forestry  at  the  Guelph  Agricultural  College  in  1904;  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  seUing  timber  at  a  price  per  thousand  feet  on  the  stump  in  1906;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  forestry  college  in  1907. 

There  have  yet  to  be  done  the  examination  and  mapping  of  the  forest  reserves; 
the  application  of  scientific  forestry  practice  in  their  management;  the  gradual  inclu- 
sion in  forest  resei'^es  of  all  the  nonagricultural  lands  of  the  Province  still  held  by  the 
Crown;  and  more  extensive  reforestation  in  the  settled  and  denuded  areas  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Province. 

The  Territory  of  TJgava. 

During  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1906-7  a  select  committee  of 
the  Senate  of  Canada  took  evidence  in  an  attempt  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  of  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  Dominion. 
The  evidence  was  transposed  into  direct  naiTation,  edited  by  Capt. 
Ernest  J.  Chambers^  Grentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  and  pub- 
lished in  1907,  under  the  title  "Canada's  Fertile  Northland."  Ex- 
tracts have  been  taken  from  this  valuable  collection: 

[Evldenoe  of  A.  P.  Low,  director  of  the  gwloglcal  survey  of  Canada.] 

The  territory  of  Ungava  is  separated  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  by  a  line  drawn  from  tne  mouth  of  the  East  lilain  River  on  James  Bay  east- 
wardly  up  the  main  branch  of  that  river  to  its  headwaters  in  Patamisk  Lake  near  the 
fifty-thira  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  there  by  an  east  and  west  line  which 
extends  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ashuanipi  branch  of  the  HamiHon  River,  and  that 
river  is  then  followed  to  its  mouth  at  the  nead  of  Hamilton  Inlet.  The  area  of  the 
Ungava  district  is  about  250,000  square  miles.     (P.  11.) 

THE   WOODED  AREAS. 

The  climate  is  fairly  cold  even  in  the  summer  time,  and  the  tree  line  extends  from 
mst  a  few  miles  north  of  Richmond  Gulf,  on  the  Hudson  Bav  side,  across  to  the  head  of 
Ungava  Bay  and  crosses  the  Koksoak  River  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  the 
trees  are  only  small  spruce  and  tamarack.  A  fairly  high  range  of  hills  extends  south- 
ward from  Cape  Chidley  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  in  elevation, 
and  thev  are  wooded.  The  tree  line  south  of  Ungava  Bay  is  regular  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  George  River,  and  there,  on  account  of  thehieh  and  being  reached,  it  bends 
to  the  south,  and  a  barren  land  occurs  to  the  eastward,  wnere  no  trees  are  found.  The 
bays  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  wooded  at  their  heads,  and  after  reaching  about  latitude 
56*  the  trees  be^in  to  extend  to  the  outer  shore  line.  The  outer  islands  are  not  wooded, 
but  when  Hamilton  Inlet  is  reached,  in  latitude  54°,  the  land  is  fairly  well  wooded  to 
the  coast  line,  and  in  the  country  around  Hamilton  Inlet  there  was  also  a  fairly  good 
growth  of  timber  in  former  years,  but  a  great  part  of  it  has  been  destroyed  by  fire;  so 
that  the  timber  now  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  practically  confined  to  the  heads  of  the 
basrs.  This  timber  comprises  white  and  black  spruce,  tamarack,  and  a  few  white 
birch,  and  while  there  are  still  some  fairly  large  trees  there,  most  of  them  have  gone. 
The  large  trees  are  now  to  be  found  in  small  areas  in  some  of  Uie  bays. 

Besides  Hamilton  Inlet  there  are  other  areas  in  northern  Quebec,  in  Newfoundland 
territory^  and  at  the  head  of  Cartwright  Bay.  In  these  areas  there  are  fairly  laiige 
trees  which  would  measure  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 
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There  was  excellent  spruce  there,  but  the  fishermen  cut  a  lot  of  it  for  firewood  and 
destroyed  much  more  by  carelessness  in  starting  fires.  Towsu'd  the  head  of  Hamilton 
Inlet  there  is  some  excellent  timber  suitable  &r  schooner  masts.  The  big  trees  are 
fairly  old,  and  there  are  clumps  here  and  there  along  the  rivers.  Upon  the  table-land 
there  is  practically  only  blacK  spruce  and  tamaracK,  and  they  are  small.  The  c;ood 
timber  is  only  to  be  foimd  in  the  lower  valleys.    (P.  12.) 

UNQAYA  TIMBXB. 

The  principal  forest  areas  of  Labrador  peninsula  are  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Of  course  going  north  the  trees  get  smaller  and  more  ragged,  and  they  have  branches 
almost  down  to  the  ground.  In  this  upper  land  they  grow  in  open  glades,  and  the 
trunks  are  not  clear  and  clean,  and  consequently  do  not  make  ^ooa  logs.  Some  of  the 
timber  would  do  for  pulp  very  well,  but  in  the  Ungava  territory  the  trees  are  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  river  valleys  and  the  edges  of  the  lakes,  and  there  b  a  large 
area  of  the  country  that  is  barren  ground. 

The  northern  limit  of  the  timber  line  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nastapoka 
River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Koksoak  River  on  Ungava  Bay.  To  the  south  of  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  coimtry  that  is  not  timbered  at  all  except  in  the  river  valleys  and  around 
the  lakes,  Uie  upper  lands  being  barren.  These  barren  lands  practicalljr  extend  down 
to  the  boundary  of  Quebec,  so  that  in  Un^va  itself,  inside  the  tree  limit,  witness  did 
think  half  the  country  was  covered  with  timber,  but  he  is  not  aware  that  any  approxi- 
mate estimate  has  ever  been  made  by  the  government  as  to  this. 

COMMBBCIAL  VALUB  OF  THB  TIMBEB. 

The  only  timber  of  commercial  value  that  will  be  found  there  is  on  the  riveiB  flow- 
ing into  James  Bay,  and  perhaps  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Whale  River.  The  timber 
extends  inland  from  James  Bay  as  far  as  the  lakes  in  the  center  of  the  peninsula  and 
between  100  and  200  miles  along  James  Bay.  There  are  rivers  where  the 
timber  could  be  floated — ^no  doubt  about  that — and  it  is  along  the  rivera  the  timber 
is  found. 

To  reach  these  forest  districts  and  make  them  of  commercial  value,  the  best  way 
would  be  via  Hudson  Bay  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  for  the  districts  on  the  bay 
side.  In  the  rivers  flowing  north  there  are  practically  no  timber  limits.  There  is  a 
fairlv  large  timber  industry  at  Hamilton  Inlet,  but  none  inland,  and  there  is  some 

good-^ized  timber  up  the  Hamilton  River.    As  to  what  the  cut  was  last  year  witness 
ad  no  idea.    The  country  is  fairly  well  forested  up  to  the  foot  of  Hudson  Bay'  with 
spruce,  tamarack,  white  birch,  banksian  pine,  and  aspen.    (P.  13.) 

[Bvldenoe  of  Hon.  William  Cameron  Edwards,  member  of  the  senate,  lumber  merchant,  and  miMilMtaiw.] 

Back  some  distance  from  the  Labrador  coast  and  in  the  immediate  valleys  of  all 
the  streams  in  that  district  the  timber  is  large;  also  in  the  district  around  Hfunilton 
Inlet,  around  Melville  Bay,  up  the  Hamilton  River  in  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers 
running  into  Hamilton  Inlet,  and  also  in  the  vallejrs  of  thQ  rivers  extending  from 
Chateau  Bay  to  the  head  of  the  island  of  Anticosti. 

The  timber  within  these  areas  is  large  and  good,  but  the  strii)8  do  not  extend  back 
from  the  streams  for  any  distance.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  on  each  side  ol  the 
streams  would  be  the  extreme. 

As  to  the  timber  on  the  mountains  about  Hamilton  Inlet,  Senator  Edwards  was 
disposed  to  think  Mr.  Low  had  rather  underestimated  its  quality.  On  these  moun- 
tains there  is  a  vast  quantity^  of  perfect  timber.  The  objection  to  it  for  Senator 
Edwards's  purposes  was  that  it  is  scrubby.  That  is  the  onlv  objection,  but  tke  time 
will  come,  if  that  timber  is  preserved,  when  it  will  be  very  valuable.  Senator  Edwards 
remarked  that  he  was  one  of  those  wno  hold  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  this  Ham- 
ilton River  country  has  one  of  the  best  timber  districts  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent if  only  preserved,  but  burning  is  going  on  to  a  tremendous  extent — the  work  (A 
the  few  settlers  that  are  there.  Valuable  areas  of  timber  are  being  burned  up.  Set- 
tlers simply  light  fires  in  the  summer  time  to  dry  the  timber  for  their  winter  use. 
These  fires  extend  over  vast  areas,  and  enormous  portions  of  the  country  have  been 
burned.  The  Senator  explained  that  he  had  taKen  500  miles  of  limits  there  and 
allowed  them  to  expire,  simply  because  of  the  regulations. 

On  the  mountains  around  Hamilton  Inlet  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  pulp 
wo)d.  Mr.  Edwards  said  he  did  not  know  any  place  where  there  is  a  greater  area  of 
pulp  wood  than  there  is  on  the  Hamilton  Inlet,  around  Melville  Bay,  and  for  a  certain 
distance  into  the  interior.  On  the  immediate  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  from  FwM^«« 
Inlet  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  no  timber. 
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Aa  to  the  character  of  the  timber  around  Hamilton  Inlet  and  the  streams  running 
into  it,  it  is  disputed  whether  i^e  first  shins'  masts  cut  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent were  cut  there  or  at  some  point  in  Nova  Scotia. 

His  information  was  that  there  was  no  timber  in  Ungava  north  of  Hamilton  Inlet. 
(Pp.  20,  21.) 

TIMBEB  SUPPLY — NORTHWEST  TERRITORY. 

The  information  in  regard  to  the  timber  resources  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  is  largely  foimd  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Canada's  Fertile 
Northland"  (above  referred  to).  This  pamphlet  contains  evidence 
heard  before  a  select  committee  of  the  senate  of  Canada  during  the 

SarUamehtary  session  of  1906-1907,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  Section 
►,  on  "The  resources  of  the  region  west  of  Hudson  Bay,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  or  the  Saskatchewan  watershed." 

[From  the  statement  of  A.  P.  Low,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.] 

In  his  evidence  as  to  the  resources  of  the  more  southern  sections  of  Eeewatin 
which  he  had  explored,  namely,  between  Norway  House  and  Hudson  Bay,  Mr.  Low 
stated  that  the  forest,  as  in  a  great  many  other  parts  of  Canada,  had  been  largely 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  around  some  of  the  large  lalces  and  on  their  islands  and  other 
places  a  fair  growth  of  timber  is  found  in  that  region  with  white  and  black  spruce, 
pine,  aspen  poplar,  and  white  birch  of  18  inches  diameter.  The  trees  are  £airly 
clean,  and  a  great  many  of  them  would  probably  make  two  or  three  logs,  so  tJiat  what 
remains  of  the  timber  there  is  fairly  decent  and  good,  except  on  the  low  swamp  land, 
where  the  growth  is  confined  to  black  spruce  and  tamarack  of  no  great  size. 

There  is  no  timber  at  Fort  Churchill,  that  being  practically  on  the  limit  of  the 
forest  area. 

Throughout  the  more  southern  r^on  described  by  Mr.  Low  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  wood  that  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp. 

All  of  the  rivers  in  the  region  have  water  powers.    (P.  24.) 

Mr.  EUhu  Stewart,  superintendent  of  forestry  for  the  Dominion 
goYemment.  reported  on  a  trip  made  from  Atnabasca  Landing  by 
way  of  the  Athabasca,  Slave,  and  Mackenzie  rivers^  to  Fort  Mcrner- 
son,  and  thence  by  way  of  the  Bell  and  Porcupine  rivers  to  Fort 
Yukon,  up  the  Yukon  to  White  Horse,  and  thence  by  rail  and  steamer 
to  Vancouver. 

After  returning  from  his  trip  in  1902,  Me.  Stewart  wrote  iiis  annual  report  to'the 
department,  and  he  read  a  few  sentences  therein  written,  as  he  had  prepared  his 
report  when  the  matter  was  fresh  in  his  memory. 

^' The  principal  tree  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  plains  is  the  spruce, 
mostlv  the  white  spruce,  and  from  its  position  near  the  prairie  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  more  sought  after  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  from  that  quarter. 

"The  country  along  the  upper  waters  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Athabasca 
and  Peace  rivers  is  partly  prairie  and  partly  wood.  The  varieties  of  timber  are  prin- 
cipally aspen  and  balsam  poplar,  the  former  predominating,  and  white  spruce.  The 
toplars  as  we  go  north  seem  to  increase  in  size  and  height,  and  as  we  approach  Lesser 
lave  Lake  and  between  this  lake  and  the  crossing  of  the  Peace  River.  Below  the 
junction  of  the  Smoky  they  grow  very  clean  and  straight  trees,  not  over  a  foot  or 
14  inches,  but  reaching  a  height  of  17  or  18  feet,  making  excellent  building  timber, 
as  well  as  fencing  and  fuel.  In  some  parts  there  are  stretches  of  good  spruce  well 
adapted  for  lumbering  purposes.  There  has  so  far  been  but  little  destruction  from 
fire  in  this  quarter.  The  land  is  mostly  level,  soil  excellent,  and  if  the  summer  frosts 
do  not  prevent  it,  the  country  will  begin  soon  to  settle  up  and  there  will  be  an  ample 
supply  of  timber  for  local  uses,  if  not  for  export  to  the  adjoining  prairie  regions.'' 

Mr.  Stewart  followed  the  reading  of  the  preceding  extract  from  his  report  with  the 
remark: 

"I  never  saw  as  fine  poplar  as  I  saw  there.  A  considerable  number  of  poplars 
were  over  a  foot,  but  a  foot  would  be  a  fair  average.  I  have  seen  poplar  in  all  parts 
of  the  prairie  coi^ntry,  but  never  saw  any  growing  up  as  straight.  The  wheat  from 
Vermilion,  it  is  said,  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Chicago  exhibitivon." 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Lougheed  added:  ^' Yes;  I  saw  it  there  myself." 
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Mr.  Stewart  explained  that  spruce  suitable  for  conmiercial  purposes  grows  to  the 
Arctic  Sea.  ^^e  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  limit  of  tree  growth  extended  as  far 
norUi  as  it  does.  He  thought  it  extended  probably  ten  degrees  farther  north  in  this 
district  than  in  Labrador.  The  different  kinds  of  trees  that  we  have  in  the  Mackenzie 
basin  include  white  spruce,  black  spruce,  the  larch  or  tamarack,  which  is  found  as  far 
north  as  the  spruce,  the  jack  pine,  and  the  balsam.  Mr.  Stewart  did  not  see  any  balsam 
in  tlie  Arctic  Circle;  aspen,  white  poplar,  balm  of  Gilead,  and  birch  are  all  found  down 
as  far  as  Fort  McPherson.  The  natives  make  their  canoes  out  of  birch  bark  at  Fort 
McPherson.  The  size  of  the  timber  becomes  less  as  you  get  toward  the  north.  There 
is  timber  growing  near  the  junctions  of  the  Peace  and  Slave  rivers  probably  14  inches 
in  diameter.  Below  Fort  Good  Hope  the  timber  is  smaller.  Some  of  it  has  been 
made  into  flooring  and  lumber  is  made  from  the  timber  there.  There  is  a  laige  supply 
of  spruce  suitable  for  pulp. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  forests,  Mr.  Stewart  remarked  that  wherever  there  was  a 
stream  there  would  be  a  belt  of  timber,    (p.  47.) 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Richard  Greorge  McConnell,  geologist  in  the 
Geological  Survey: 

The  timber  through  all  this  country  is  confined  to  large  spruce.  White  ppruce  is 
the  main  tree  all  through  that  country.  You  get  spruce  from  a  few  inches  up  to  2 
feet  through  all  Uie  way  along  the  Mackenzie,  on  the  flats,  and  on  nearly  all  the  tribu- 
tary streams.  Mr.  McConnell  found  spruce  at  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  over  2  feet 
through.  Of  course  only  an  occasional  one  erows  that  size.  They  average  10  to  15 
inches.  Along  the  Liara  there  are  good  bunches  of  timber,  and  it  is  the  same  wiUi  all 
these  other  tributary  streams.  Once  you  get  away  from  the  flats  the  timber  is  sparse 
and  the  trees  are  small.  You  get  small  black  spruce  on  the  muskegs.  The  timber 
is  simply  on  the  flats  and  extends  back  2  or  3  miles  from  the  river.  That  is  not 
solidly  timbered  on  either  side  of  the  river.  The  poplar  does  not  grow  to  a  large  tree 
as  it  does  down  here.  It  runs  about  3  to  6  inches  through.  The  rough-bark  poplar 
grows  up  to  a  foot  or  more. 

In  the  southern  part  of  that  region  you  find  balsam  fir.  There  is  balsam  fir  in  the 
Yukon  country.  Witness  did  not  remember  how  far  north  it  runs.  You  get  the  jack 
pine,  the  same  sort  of  pine  that  grows  on  the  prairie,  in  places.  It  grows  as  far  north 
as  Fort  Good  Hope.  You  get  it  in  patches  on  the  sandy  flats.  It  does  not  grow  very 
large,  but  some  of  the  trees  would  be  big  enough  for  railway  ties. 

Asked  if  there  are  lar^  flats  of  black  spruce,  Mr.  McConnell  explained  that  the 
country  is  not  forest  continually  like  it  is  here,  but  most  of  the  countiy  is  open  wood. 
Nearly  all  the  muskegs  and  around  the  muskegs  is  covered  with  black  spruce. 

The  Mackenzie  has  no  rapids  suitable  for  water  powers,  but  the  streams  flowing 
into  it  must  have.  There  are  groves  of  timber  patches  along  the  river  all  the  way  to 
the  mouth. 

Taking  the  Mackenzie  as  a  whole,  Mr.  McConnell  considers  that  there  is  a  good 

Siiantity  of  timber,  a  lot  of  which  would  be  fit  for  manufacturing  into  lumber.    On 
most  every  flat  there  is  a  grove.    Some  timber  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.    Fires 
have  run  in  places,  but  the  timber  is  not  badly  burned.    (P.  55.) 

Mr.  Donaldson  B.  Dowling,  of  the  Geolorical  Survey,  reported  that 
his  experience  was  based  on  a  trip  from  Lake  Athabasca,  through 
Reindeer  Lake,  and  back  to  Churchill  River;  thonce  from  northern 
Saskatchewan  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  later  from  Fort  k  la  Come  down 
the  Saskatchewan  through  to  the  Bumtwood  River,  toucliing  the 
Churchill  again  below  where  he  was  before;  and  by  a  trip  down  the 
James  Bay  and  through  the  country  on  the  western  corner  of  the  bay. 

Along  the  river  valleys  the  trees  are  alwava  well  grown,  but  back  from  the  river  on 
the  plateaus  you  get  into  muskegs  and  small  timber  that  kill  the  soil  simply  because 
it  is  not  well  "drained.     The  muskegs  there  are  not  very  deep. 

Around  Churchill,  Mr.  Dowling  had  seen  timber  down  to  the  mountain.  The 
timber  does  not  grow  quite  so  large  there.  There  is  a  strip  all  along  the  front  of  the 
bay  which  has  no  timber.  Back  in  the  interior  there  is  timber.  The  vegetation 
around  the  bay  is  very  good.     You  would  not  know  that  you  were  so  far  north. 

There  is  probably  a  good  quantity  of  pulp  wood  in  Grand  Rapids,  on  Lake  Winni- 
peg and  on  the  Saiikatchewan  River,  but  that  country  is  mixed.  It  is  spruce  and 
poplar,  and  if  you  go  north  from  the  Moose  Lake  countiy  you  get  away  from  the 
poplar  and  you  get  into  the  spruce  country  pure  and  simple — spruce  and  jack  pine. 
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There  is  lots  of  that  and  it  is  fairly  good  for  pulp  wood,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever 
grow  to  timber.  The  jack  pine  might  be  ueed  for  ties,  but  it  is  not  suited  for  iL 
(P.  58  f.) 

Mr.  Owen  O'Sullivan,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  reported  from 
experience  on  the  west  coast  of  James  Bay,  and  by  a  trip  up  the 
River  Kapisoau  to  the  headwaters.  Most  of  this  coimtry  is  swampy. 
It  is  principally  seat  and  wet  spagnoL  There  is  a  block  of  small 
spruce  here  and  there,  isolated. 


ragmg 

4  and  6  inches  in  diameter.  It  would  make  good  pulp  wood,  and  then  around 
Wabishkok  you  get  the  same  birch  and  white  spruce,  and  so  on.  They  are  a  little 
larger,  as  large  as  6  to  18  inches  in  some  places.  You  get  isolated  groves  like 
that.  The  black  spruce  would  average,  in  the  nice  terraces  and  level  clay  slopes  from 
the  lake,  to  about  18  inches.  They  crow  that  size  and  more.  North  of  that,  oetween 
there  and  the  tree  limit  or  the  open,  oarren  ground,  the  country  has  been  run  over  by 
fire,  about  forty  years  ago,  and  probably  there  was  another  fire  which  occurred  about  five 
years  a^o,  so  there  are  no  trees.  The  moment  that  you  leave,  goine  down  the  Little 
Churchill  there  are  no  trees  to  be  seen  on  the  heights,  except  on  the  valleys  of  the 
river  you  get  bunches  of  spruce  and  poplar  which  escaped  the  fire.  These  spruce  and 
popluB  which  are  in  the  vallevs  are  sometimes  20  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Cottonwood  grows  to  about  14  inches.  It  is  tall  and  very  healthy  looking. 
The  spruce  trees  grow  pretty  long,  and  quite  a  number  of  saw  logs  could  be  taken  out 
of  eacn  tree.  The  soil  is  pretty  good,  but  the  area  is  small.  Once  you  leave  the  Big 
Lake,  all  the  wav  down  there  is  no  timber  at  all .  In  the  valleys  of  all  the  streams  there 
IB  timber,  buncnes  of  spruce  and  tamarack. 

At  the  Big  Churchill  the  clay  hills  are  mostly  covered  with  moss.  It  has  been 
burned  over,  and  you  find  ^ood,  large  spruce  in  the  valleys  of  the  Little  Churchill  River 
away  up  to  about  18  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  But  they  are  very  few.  They  are  tdl 
very  healthy  looking  trees.  In  the  small  scrub  tree  you  get  the  limbs  down  to  about 
3  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  northern  limit  of  spruce  is  56.47  latitude  north.  Beyond  that  you  get  into  the 
barren  lands.    (P.  63.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Mclnnis,  geologist,  stated  that  he  had  been  employed 
in  the  Geological  SurvOT  since  1883.  The  regions  of  the  west,  with 
which  he  is  familiar  (&rst)  the  district  between  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Split  Lake  on  the  Nelson,  and  (second)  the  region  lying  between 
the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  and  the  northern  part  of  Ontario, 
Lake  Nipegon  and  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

The  western  part  of  Eeewatin  has  evidentlv  from  all  accounts  been  a  country  of 

food  timber  generally,  but  unfortunately  it  has  been  almost  all  burned  over,  and 
turned  over  a  good  many  times,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  only  areas  of  good 
timber  that  the  witness  Knew  of  are  the  area  north  of  Moose  Lake,  the  area  west  of 
Clearwater  Lake,  and  the  area  between  Cormorant  and  Yamstone  lakes.  He  made 
cross  sections  in  that  countrv  several  times,  and  he  found  white  spruce,  and  the  largest 
tree  he  found  was  30  inches  in  diameter.  That  was  the  laigest  tree.  He  would 
say  most  of  those  trees  make  three  14-foot  logs  because  they  are  growing  thickly,  and 
it  is  a  regular  white  spruce  timber  limit.  There  are  a  great  many  from  10  iiy^hee 
up  to  23  inches.  That  is  an  area  about  6  miles  long  by  2  or  3  wide,  and  going 
through  that  there  are  areas  of  swamp.  He  cross  sectioned  through  it  and  would 
come  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  good  trees,  and  then  perhaps  half  a  mile  of  swamp  land 
with  black  spruce,  and  half  a  mile  of  good  trees  right  across.  North  of  that  point 
there  are  only  a  few  isolated  areas  of  timber  that  had  escaped  the  fire.  On  the  islands 
and  lakes  there  are  pretty  good  timbers,  and  on  some  little  peninsulas  that  are  nearly 
cut  off;  otherwise  it  has  all  been  burned  . 

At  Nelson  House,  in  order  to  do  some  building,  they  had  to  go  up  the  river  some 
ten  miles  and  pick  out  a  log  here  and  there  before  they  got  enough  to  put  up  a  house. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  timber  that  would  be  fit  for  pulp  wood.  The  black  spruce 
which  grows  to  8,  9,  and  10  inches,  covers  practically  the  whole  ground.  Where  it 
has  had  thirty  or  forty  years*  growth  it  gets  up  5  or  6  mches  through,  and  it  is  a  very 
peculiar  timoer.    The  yearly  growth  is  very  small.    It  is  packed  very  closely  t6^ 
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gether  and  it  would  make  excellent  timber.    It  would  yield  more  fiber  than  the 
average  stock. 

,  There  have  been  a  great  many  fires  up  there.  Timber  of  laige  enou^  size  to  saw 
into  deals  and  boards,  such  as  are  used  in  building,  is  confined  to  withm  a  very  few 
miles.  The  missionary  priests  at  Albany  go  to  church  at  the  mouth  of  the  Winisk,  and 
the  church  is  constructed  from  lumber  tluit  the^r  sawed  &om  trees  cut  a  few  miles  up 
the  river.  In  the  swampy  partions,  of  course,  it  is  entirely  black  spruce  and  tamarack, 
and  generallv  small  size,  6  to  8  inches.  A  very  great  deal  of  it  would  make  pulp  wood, 
and  on  the  arier  ridges  of  bowlders  and  gravel  there  are  white  birch  and  poplar,  but 
these  are  not  of  any  commercial  value.  The  northern  limit  of  white  pine  is  found  just 
about  the  Albanv  River.  The  northern  limit  of  spruce  is  reached  at  Winisk  Lake. 
(Pp.  67,  68.) 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Conroy,  of  the  department  of  Indian  affairs,  stated 
that  he  had  been  annually  traveling  througjh  this  northern  country 
for  about  eight  or  nine  years.  He  starts  in  along  the  Athaba;s]£a 
River  from  Athabaska  Landing,  which  is  about  100  miles  north  from 
Edmonton,  and  goes  north  along  this  river  to  the  junction  of  the 
Little  Slave  River,  visiting  all  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  treaty 
district. 

Down  the  Athabaska  River  from  Athabaska  Landing  to  the  junction  of  the  Little 
Slave  the  banks  of  the  river  are  fringed  with  timber,  probably  from  half  a  mile  to 
2  miles  wide.  Witness  did  not  think  it  is  more.  The  spruce  is  fairly  lai^ge  in  some 
districts — ^fit  for  saw  logs,  and  mostly  all  fit  for  ties  and  small  building  timber.  Some 
of  it  was  very  large  spruce  for  that  country,  3  feet  across  the  stump.  There  is  an 
Indian  reserve  along  the  Little  Slave  River,  and  a  portion  of  that  has  good  timber. 
The  Indians  have  the  finest  piece  of  timber  on  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  as  a  reservation. 
The  spruce  is  large,  and  there  is  a  species  of  poplar,  what  they  call  the  black-bark 
poplar,  which  grows  very  laige  there.  Witness  nad  seen  it  from  3  to  4  feet  across 
the  stump.  It  grows  very  large,  and  sometimes  50  to  60  feet  high  on  this  low 
land.  The  north  side  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  is  covered  with  quite  a  heavy  second 
growth  of  poplar,  some  spruce,  but  not  very  much,  and  the  poplar  is  not  very  big, 
probably  from  9  to  12  incnes  through,  and  grows  very  slim  and  tall.  It  is  verv  long, 
just  a  little  bunch  of  limbs  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  trees  grow  close  togeUier  all  along 
the  north  side  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

When  you  get  back  about  halfway  between  Lesser  Slave  and  Whitefish  Lake,  you 
strike  a  tmiber  belt  running  from  that  to  Whitefish  Lake,  and  there  is  some  spruce  and 
a  great  deal  of  poplar.  Witness  had  seen  spruce  logs  there  2  feet  through,  a  great 
many  of  them  in  that  section  of  country. 

After  leaving  the  Prairie  River  Valley  to  cross  over  to  the  Little  Smoky,  you  do 
not  meet  any  timber  until  vou  come  toward  the  Little  Smoky  River.  About  9 
miles  in  widm  from  the  Smoky  there  is  a  timber  belt  probably  25  or  30  miles  long, 
from  information  mtness  got  from  the  Indians,  and  8  or  9  miles  wide,  going  through 
it,  mostly  spruce  and  black-bark  poplar. 

The  country  lying  due  west  of  Stuxgeon  Lake,  between  that  and  the  Big  Smoky,  is, 
some  parts  of  it,  muskeg,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  very  good  land  too  and  some  very  good 
timber,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Big  Smoky  there  is  some  excellent  spruce. 

Mr.  Conroy  never  was  there,  but  the  Indians  told  him  that  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Smoky  Uiere  is  quite  a  big  limit  of  timber.  Most  of  it  is  spruce,  and  in  the  low  land 
tamarack,  so  that  there  is  quite  an  area  of  timber  along  the  Big  Smoky. 

After  leaving  the  Puskopee  prairie  going  to  the  west  there  is  no  more  open  countiy, 
but  ^here  is  a  timber  country  right  across  to  the  Pine  River.  The  banks  of  the  Pine 
are  very  hieh,  higher  than  the  banks  of  the  Smoky.  Witness  thought  thev  were 
about  as  high  as  the  Peace.  Thev  commenced  away  back,  and  the  timber  all  along  on 
the  steep  banks  is  very  high.  I'he  belt  of  trees  appeared  to  him  to  be  wider  along 
there  than  anywhere  else,  oetween  6  and  7  miles  wide  in  the  part  he  went  through 
himself.    It  runs  right  through  a  bald  hill  where  it  enters  the  Peace. 

The  south  side  has  the  trees.  On  the  south  side  of  St.  Johns,  in  British  Columbia, 
between  that  and  the  Peace,  the  coimtry  is  not  much  good.  It  is  a  very  high  country. 
There  is  some  timber,  but  not  of  any  economic  use — mere  brush.  On  the  sides  of  the 
banks  it  might  be  of  some  use. 

Witness  had  been  13  or  14  miles  north  from  Dunvegan  on  the  Peace,  and  found 
timber  growing  pretty  large.  There  are  groves  in  that  country  through  which  a  man 
could  drive  a  mowing  madiine,  the  trees  are  so  far  apart.  One  would  think  they  had 
been  planted  there. 
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Witness  had  never  been  in  the  country  south  of  Lake  Athabaska,  but  as  £ar  as  he 
could  see  it  looked  to  be  well  timbered.  He  had  been  east  of  Lake  Athabaska  as  far 
as  Fort  a  la  Gome.  All  along  the  river  there  is  good  timber,  down  the  Great  Slave 
River. 

On  the  lower  levels  of  the  Athabaska,  clean  through  to  Athabaska  Lake,  there  is 
heavy  timber  all  the  way  along.  Witness  does  not  know  what  is  behind  the  timber  belt 
but  l>elieves  it  is  pretty  muskeggv.  That  is  what  the  Indians  told  him.  He  had  been 
up  the  river  bv  boat  every  year  for  eight  years.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  there 
is  quite  a  lot  of  marketable  timber.  Ail  the  rivers  and  lakes  could  produce  good  timber 
There  are  millions  of  cords  of  spruce  for  pulp  wood. 

There  is  a  beautiful  water  power  on  the  Peace  River,  and  there  are  90  miles  of 
rapids  on  the  Athabaska  from  Fort  McMurray  to  Pelican  portage.  There  is  all  the 
water  power  that  could  be  desired — ^tremendous  falls.    (Pp.  75,  76.)        , 

Mr.  Jo8.  Bf.  Tyrrell,  mining  engineer,  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  reported 
on  his  experience  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  from  Edmonton  and  the 
Athabaska  Riyer  to  Hudson  Bay: 

In  speaking  of  the  forests  of  the  country  north  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  witness 
explained  he  would  have  to  divide  the  country  in  very  much  the  same  belts  as  for 
agriculture,  because  agriculture  and  forests  were  very  closely  connected.  Agriculture 
has  to  be  very  much  governed  by  the  forest  growth.  Far  in  the  north  there  is  a  tract 
of  country  he  had  already  outlined  that  hf^  no  trees  on  it;  then  a  belt  of  country 
from  100  to  200  miles  in  width  with  small  banksian  pine,  spruce,  larch,  poplar,  and 
eome  white  birch.  He  would  not  consider  anv  of  those  woods  valuable  for  timber 
purposes,  except  locally.  They  would  serve  for  pulp  wood,  but  the  growth  is  not 
thick.  Still,  in  a  considerable  area  there  might,  of  course,  be  a  large  quantity  of  tim- 
ber for  pulp  wood.  In  that  belt  the  trees  would  average  probably  6  inches.  Occa- 
sionally you  would  find  some  a  eood  deal  larger.  The  poplar  grows  on  the  drier  lands. 
It  is  not  an  indication  of  good  land  in  an  extremely  northern  country.  It  indicates 
a  drv  sandy  soil,  but  furmer  south  it  indicates  excellent  soil.  The  country  to  the 
south  of  that,  the  thickly  wooded  belt,  contains  a  laige  quantity  of  timber^  chiefly 
white  spruce,  trees  up  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  wooded  country,  with  trees 
from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  tall,  with  clean  trunks — ^ood,  nice  timber.  Of 
couzse,  the  timber  does  not  grow  as  laige  on  hij^h  dry  sandy  ndges  as  it  grows  in  the 
valleys.  Most  of  the  timber  is  in  that  good  soil  in  the  valley  bottoms,  out  there  is 
more  or  less  wood  land  all  over.  The  hard  wood,  poplar  and  birch,  affects  the  higher 
land,  and  the  spruce  and  hemlock  the  valleys.    (P.  90.) 

Mr.  Fred  S.  Lawrence,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Fort  Vermilion,  on 
Peace  River,  in  northern  Alberta,  reported  on  the  condition  and  the 
kmds  of  timber  in  the  Peace  River  Valley. 

With  regard  to  timber,  the  witness  explained  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Peace  River 
the  bottoms  of  the  river,  the  islands — and  there  are  large  islands  in  the  river — and 
the  points  the  witness  mentioned  before,  are  largely  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  oi 
spruce,  which  grows  to  a  laige  size.  The  largest  he  had  ever  measured  was  4  feet  4 
inches  in  diameter.  A  tree  of  that  kind  would  carry  its  trunk  well  up,  clean  of  branches 
40  or  50  feet  up.  Of  course  that  is  an  unusual  size,  but  timber  3  feet  in  diameter  is 
common  on  the  hills  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bottoms.  There  is  no  oak,  but  there 
is  spruce,  birch,  and  poplar.  The  poplars  grow  to  a  laige  size.  The  cotton  wood  often 
grows  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  poplar  grows  to  a  diameter  of  2  feet.  *  *  * 
(P.  105.) 

Mr.  Alfred  Von  Hamerstein  stated  that  he  knew  that  part  of  northern  Alberta,  south 
of  Lake  Athabaska,  verv  well  because  he  walked  through  it  every  year.  From  Fort 
McMurray  it  is  all  hilly  for  the  first  40  miles,  with  patches  of  muskeg.  There  is  timber 
there  consisting  of  spruce,  about  half  a  foot  in  size.  The  country  has  been  burned. 
Further  on  there  are  some  lakes  which  are  called  muskeg  lakes. 

From  McMurray  up  in  a  westerly  direction  for  about  20  miles  there  is  very  good 
timber.  He  had  seen  trees  that  would  make  1,000  feet  of  lumber.  From  Athabaska 
Landing  to  House  River  there  is  timber  standing  yet.  There  have  been  some  fires  rag- 
ing, but  they  have  not  burned  it  yet.  The  timber  consists  of  some  patches  of  spruce, 
of  lairly  good  size,  and  the  rest  is  poplar.  From  House  River  to  McMurray  there  is  no 
timber  left.  It  is  all  burned  out.  There  are  patches  here  and  there  &long  the  river,  a 
couple  of  trees  left  standing,  and  there  is  some  very  fine  timber  in  that.  There  is  some 
dmoer  which  Mr.  Von  Hamerstein  used  for  his  work,  and  he  had  taken  out  strips  64 
feet  long,  out  of  which  he  had  cut  his  walking  beams.    There  are  only  patches  oi  this 
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timber;  the  rest  has  been  burned.  A  little  farther  east  there  ia  some  fine  timber  st 
Chippewyan.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Peace  River  to  about  Vermilion  there  ia  aonie 
good  timber.  The  timber  ranges  north  for  quite  a  while  of  the  same  quality.  There 
will  be  a  range  of  timber  4  or  6  miles  long,  and  then  you  come  to  mnsKee.  From  V  e 
Vermilion  down  there  is  no  timber  left;  it  is  all  burned  up.  There  is  no  young 
timber  growing  up  to  spealc  of — at  least  Mr.  Von  Hamerstein  aid  not  see  any,  except 
in  a  few  places  where  a  little  yoimg  timber  is  starting  to  grow.  Inland  it  is  mostly 
poplar  with  patches  here  and  there  of  spruce,  but  mostly  poplar.    *    *    *    (P.  37  f.) 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Cook,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Prince  Albert,  Saskatr 
chewan.  explained  that  he  had  traveled  considerably  over  the  country 
about  Prince  Albert,  particularly  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  that 
city. 

Passing  down  the  Beaver  River  country  and  toward  Prince  Albert,  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  very  good  spruce.  Witness  thought  that  the  soil  throughout  had  been 
in  the  main  very  good,  but  the  fires  had  been  very  destructive  and  burned  off  a  good 
deal  of  the  top  soil.  Where  that  top  soil  is  gone  the  country  is  of  very  little  use.  It  is 
growing  up  with  black  birch  and  second-growth  poplar,  but  where  the  fires  have  not 
destroyed  the  top  soil  it  is  a  good  country.    There  are  openings,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

Down  through  the  region  immediately  north  of  Pnnce  Albert  and  on  through  to 
Montreal  Lake  it  is  pretty  much  a  timber  country,  and  the  same  remarks  will  apply 
to  it.  The  soil  is  better  throughout.  There  is  more  good  land  and  always  has  been, 
and  the  timber  is  better  wherever  it  is  left.  The  m'es  have  been  very  destructive 
there. 

The  poplar  is  good  wood  and  will  be  useful  some  day.  At  present  it  is  not  used,  as 
it  is  not  required,  there  being  plenty  of  spruce,  but  it  will  be  used  some  day. 

There  is  quite  a  lot  of  timber  all  through  the  country  between  Prince  Albert  and 
Stanley  Mission.  There  is  merchantable  spruce  in  lax^  quantities  around  there.  A 
good  deal  of  it  is  taken  up  by  timber  berths,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  left.  There 
are  small  bluffs  scattered  all  through  the  country.  There  is  pn  unlimited  quantity  of 
pulp  wood  in  there.    Where  it  is  not  good  timber  it  is  pulp  wood. 

Aoout  two-thirds  of  the  timber  immediately  around  Stanley  Mission  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

There  is  no  calculating  the  amount  of  the  timber  that  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
very  best  spruce  at  that.  The  government  is  now  taking  steps  to  try  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  burmng.  They  have  fire  engines  out  there  during  ue  dry  season,  but  it  is  suck 
a  vast  country  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter.    *    *    *    (r.  80.) 

Archdeacon  McKay,  of  the  Church  of  England,  Diocese  of  Sas- 
katchewan, reported  that  he  had  been  forty-five  years  in  the  West 
in  charge  of  missions  and  was  ten  years  at  a  place  on  the  Churchill 
River  a  Uttle  north  of  Lac  La  Rou^e.  In  connection  with  his  work 
with  the  missions  he  had  done  considerable  amoimt  of  traveling  in 
this  immediate  territory  north  from  Prince  Albert  and  Battleford. 

As  to  the  country  around  Lac  La  Rouge,  there  is  timber  all  through  it  wherever  it 
has  not  been  destroved  by  fires.  In  some  places  it  has  been  killed  by  fires  for  the 
time  being,  particularly  in  the  rocky  country.  The  fires  seem  to  be  more-  destruc- 
tive in  that  class  of  country  than  in  the  other  part.  Archdeacon  McKay  explained 
that  he  put  up  a  sawmill  at  Lac  La  Rouge  last  year,  and  it  is  run  by  water  power. 
The  logs  that  are  sawn  there  are  the  kind  of  timber  found  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
They  average  17  logs  to  the  thousand  feet.  They  would  be  logs  14  or  15  feet  long. 
The  diameter  would  be  about  2  feet  across  at  the  butt-^ood,  laige  logs,  clean  timber, 
very  much  the  same  timber  as  at  Prince  Albert.  This  good  timber  is  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  sometimes  for  miles.    It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  countpy. 

Asked  how  far  this  timber  area  would  outsfcirt  to  the  east,  west,  and  north,  witness 
replied  he  would  say  that  kind  of  country  extends  all  the  way  through  right 
down  to  Lac  La  Rouge,  and  down  all  the  way  to  the  border  of  the  Province.  Although 
he  had  not  been  through  it,  he  had  traveled  backwsird  and  forward  on  it  a  good 
deal,  visited  Indian  camps,  and  so  on,  and  it  is  very  much  the  same  kind  of  timber 
all  through.    In  some  places  it  is  muskeg  and  in  some  places  heavy  timber. 

Reindeer  Lake  is  not  north  of  the  tree  limit.  There  are  trees  there,  but  they  are 
■mall.  They  do  not  ^w  so  large  as  fiarther  south.  It  is  a  good  way  north  of  Reindeer 
Lake  before  you  get  into  the  barren  grounds.  Witness  had  never  been  farther  north 
than  Reindeer  Lake  (p.  84). 
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The  evidence  of  all  these  men  seems  to  indicate  that  whereas  there 
10  or  has  been  some  spruce  and  other  timber  in  this  country,  that 
much  of  it  is  dead  or  laas  disappeared,  due  to  forest  fires.  Much  of 
the  present  timber  is  small,  not  lai^e  enough  for  anything  but  pulp 
wood.  There  are  occasional  exceptions  along  some  of  the  rivers  or 
back  a  few  miles  from  them. 

On  page  45  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  (1908)  may  be  foimd  these  extracts,  being  a  portion  of  a 
paper  entitled  '*  Forest  survey  methods,"  prepared  by  A.  H,  D.  Ross, 
faculty  of  forestry,  University  of  Toronto,  and  presented  to  the  asso* 
ciation  at  Montreal  March  12,  1908: 

TURTLE   MOUNTAIN  RESSRVB. 

In  the  case  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Forest  and  Game  Reserve,  about  40  miles  south 
of  Brandon,  Manitoba,  Mr.  R.  D.  Craig,  B.  S.  A.,  F.  £.,  late  inspector  of  dominion 
forest  reserves,  found  by  the  methods  I  have  just  described  that  the  imbumed  area  of 
1,611  acres  has  standing  on  it  enough  small  aspen  to  yield  19,826  cords  of  wood;  of  the 
balm  of  gil^,  7,007  cords;  of  birch,  7,695  cords;  of  ereen  ash,  1,068  cords:  of  oak. 
1,379  cords;  and  of  elm,  593  cords;  total  of  37,567  cords.  On  the  partially  aestroyea 
area  of  6,371  acres  the  smaller  living  trees  would  yield  about  39,520  cords  of  wood  and 
the  standing  dead  trees  about  28,250  cords.  The  dead  and  down  timber  amounts  to 
nearly  10  cords  per  acre,  or  63,710  cords  altogether.  Of  the  living  trees  large  enough 
for  saw  timber,  it  was  found  that  the  imbumed  area  yielded  453  Doard  feet  per  acre, 
and  the  partially  destroyed  only  122  board  feet,  making  a  total  of  only  1,507,000  for  the 
whole  tract.  Thus  the  total  stock  was  found  to  consist  of  77,087  cprds  of  ffreen  timber 
lai^e  enough  for  firewood,  9,960  cords  of  dry  fuel,  and  1,500,000  board  feet  of  saw  timber. 

The  remaining  63,872  acres,  or  85  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  included  the  lakes, 
open  prairie,  and  areas  which  have  been  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  the  Moose  Mountain  Forest  and  Game  Reserve  there  are  about  4,000  acres  of 
merchantable  timber  and  about  80,000  acres  covered  with  an  excellent  yoimg  growth 
of  aspen  and  Balm  of  Gilead  which  followed  the  fires  of  1885  and  1897.  *  *  *  In 
the  mature  timber,  the  average  yield  is  about  23.4  cords  per  acre;  193,600  cords  alto- 
father.  Of  dead  and  down  timber  there  is  probably  100,000  cords.  The  saw  timber 
IB  BO  scattered  that  it  is  hardly  available  for  milling,  but  the  amount  estimated  to 
be  present  is  4,520,000  board  feet  of  aspen,  760,000  feet  of  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  368,000 
feet  of  birch. 

In  the  Riding  Mountain  and  Duck  Mountain  Forest  and  Game  Reserves  there  are 
many  stands  of  spruce,  much  balsam,  fir,  and  jack  pine  yielding  over  6,000  feet  to  an 
acre,  or  4,000,000  board  feet  per  square  mile. 

BBITISH  COLtTHBIA. 

Article  appearing  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  February  29,  1908,  entitled 
"British  Columbia — the  land  of  big  trees,"  by  Judson  F.  Clark, 
Ph.  D.,  formerly  in  the  forestry  branch  of  the  Ontario  government: 

As  to  the  resources  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  in  standing  timber,  there 
are  varied  and  very  widely  divei^ng  views.  Only  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  namely, 
that  no  man  knows  even  approximately  the  actual  stand. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  largest  oi>erators  on  the  coast  expressed  to  me  his  belief 
that  ten  years  would  see  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  timber  which  is  now  regarded  as 
merchantable.  This  view  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  marking  the  low-water  mark 
in  estimates  of  persons  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  woods.  From  a 
prize  essay  on  tnis  subject  recently  published,  I  learn  that  the  total  stand  of  timber 
m  British  Columbia  exceeds  five  thousand  billion  feet,  an  estimate  which  is  double 
that  given  by  the  editor  of  the  American  Lumberman  for  the  forest  resources  of  the 
entire  North  American  continent.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  high-water  mark  of 
estimates  by  persons  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  whatever.  It 
reminds  one  oy  its  extravagance  of  the  statement  which  recently  went  the  rounds 
of  the  press  to'  the  effect  that  Canada  had  a  total  timberland  area  of  1,657.000,000 
acres,  an  area  which  is  without  doubt  in  excess  of  the  total  area  in  North  America 
whicn  can  in  any  fairness  be  termed  '* timber  land.'! 
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Another  statement  which  reflects  a  more  or  less  popular  impression  in  the  East, 
I  quote  from  an  article  recently  published  in  one  of  our  trade  journals.  The  writer 
who  could  hardly  have  been  out  of  doors  in  British  Columbia,  stated  that  the  whole 
province  "consisted  of  an  unbroken  stretch  of  forest,  extending  from  the  forty-nicth 
parallel  to  Alaska,  and  comprising  the  largest  and  most  compact  body  of  timber  on 
the  American  Continent. "  This  is  not  omy  ^ossly  misleading  in  the  impression  it 
would  give  as  to  the  amount  of  the  standingtimber,  but  it  gives  an  altogether  bdse 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  timber  lands.  Far  from  being  an  unbroken  body,  the 
merchantable  standing  timber  of  British  Columbia  occurs  lor  much  the  most  part  in 
comparatively  narrow  strips  along  the  river  courses,  fringing  the  shores  of  lakes  and 
arms  of  the  sea,  and  occasionally  extending  far  up  the  flanJEs  of  the  ever-present  moun- 
tains. My  personal  experience  in  forest  cruisine  has  been  limited  to  the  country  lying 
west  of  ^e  Cascade  Range  and  tributary  to  tne  waters  which  separate  Vancouver 
Island  from  the  mainland.  This  section  is  everywhere  conceded  to  carry  the  heaviest 
and  finest  timber  in  the  province,  and  yet  I  should  say  that  in  the  seven  months  that 
we  tramped  in  this  region,  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  territory  examined  was 
not  timbered  in  the  British  Columbian  sense,  and  I  am  confident  that  less  than  30  per 
cent  was  timbered  in  any  commercial  sense.  The  waste  lands  consisted  of  rugged 
mountains,  glaciers,  lakes,  and  every  large  area  which  had  been  totally  destroyed 
by  fire. 

What  British  Columbia  lacks  in  continuity  of  her  timbered  areas  she  more  than 
makes  up  for  in  the  quantity  and  quality  whidi  may  be  cut  from  the  area  that  is  actu- 
ally timbered. 

Beyond  all  question  the  forest  resources  of  the  province  are  very  great,  and  as  regards 
saw  timber  probably  exceed  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Canada  combined.  It  would 
perhaps  be  a  conservative  estimate  to  place  the  stand  of  merchantable  timber  at 
present  under  lease  or  license  at  130,000,000,000  feet.  Ultimately  when  the  scarcity 
and  the  resulting  high  price  of  lumber  shall  widen  the  ]>resent  conception  of  the  term 
''merchantable,  and  shall  make  possible  the  exploitation  of  areas  now  deemed  inac- 
cessible, the  total  cut  may  easily  reach  double  the  figure  given,  before  the  viigin  stand 
is  exhausted. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  standing  timber  it  is  everywhere  more  a  matter  of  acces- 
sibility and  markets  than  either  quantity  or  quality  of  stand.  It  can  be  more  truly 
said  of  British  Columbia  than  of  any  other  heavil]^  forested  country  that  the  timber 
markets  of  the  world  are  hers.  On  the  coast,  for  its  entire  length,  is  a  succession  of 
deep-water  harbors  surpassing  anything  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  Directly  tributarv  to 
these  harbors  are  the  nnest  of  the  forest  lands.  The  interior,  while  less  accessible, 
has  manv  mighty  riven  which  outlet  to  the  sea.  Railroading,  to  be  sure,  is  very 
costly  where  trunk  lines  are  concerned.  Fortunately,  no  trunk  lines  will  need  to 
be  built  to  tap  the  timber.  Within  four  vears  there  will  be  four  trunk  lines  from 
the  plains  to  the  sea.  These  lines  will  open  up  a  vast  area  by  tapping  the 
drainage  courses  of  the  interior,  and  comparatively  cheaply  constructed  branch 
lines  and  logging  roads  will  open  up  the  rest.  As  I  have  aln^dy  remarked  the 
markets  for  me  product  of  the  British  Columbia  forests  are  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  only  market  which  can  be  reached  at  small  cost  is  the  local  market,  which  already 
consumes  a  vast  deal  of  timber,  and  is  increasing  its  demand  by  leap3  and  bounds.  All 
other  markets  are  reached  at  considerable  cost.  To  reach  the  prairie  provinces  of  the 
Canadian  middle  west,  which  of  late  years  has  become  the  best  market,  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  it  over  two  mountain  ranges,  with  a  total  hill  climb  of  over  8,000  feet.  The 
new  trunk  lines  will,  however,  cut  this  grade  in  half,  or  less,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  trade,  and  doubtless  of  tne  consumers  also.  All  other  markets  are  reachea  by 
crossing  oceans  at  considerable,  but  ever  decreasing  cost.  At  the  docks  of  our  great 
coast  mills  niay  be  seen  ships  loading  for  China,  Japan,  Australia,  western  and  eastern 
South  America,  South  Africa,  Europe,  and  even  eastern  North  America.  The  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  ten  years  hence  can  not  fail  to.  give  a  great  impetus  to  all  trade 
touching  that  half  of  the  world  which  borders  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  cargo  trade  is  already  very  large  and  is  growing  rapidly.  The  only  thing  that 
can  prevent  its  growth  to  enormous  proportions  will  be  an  overwhelminjg  demand  for 
the  products  of  our  forests  throughout  Canada — particularly  in  the  plains  country — 
and  m  the  United  States,  which  may  make  very  great  exportation  to  other  continents 
impossible.  It  is  my  own  view,  as  some  of  your  readers  know,  that  tiie  district  of 
which  Chicago  is  the  commercial  capital  will,  within  half  a  century,  lead  the  world 
in  timber  hunger  and  lumber  prices. 

Before  closing  the  discussion  on  the  resources  of  the  province,  I  must  comment  on 
the  climate  of  the  coast  district.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  present  virgin 
stand  of  timber,  the  climate  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  provincial  forest  resource. 
The  forests  of  British  Columbia  are  umost  wholly  evergreen,  and  every  winter  day 
that  the  temperature  stands  above  freezing  point  the  green  leaves  of  the  forest  are 
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storing  up  reserve  food  preparatory  to  the  production  of  wood  tlie  following  season. 
In  the  East  Uiere  are  at  best  not  more  than  seven  months  of  such  food  storing;  here 
there  are  twelve,  with  the  result  that  when  spring  comes  the  terminal  shoot  which 
marks  the  upward  growth  commonly  extends  iteeli  skyward  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3  feet,  and  often  much  more,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  a  foot  or  18  mches  in  the 
East.  Doubtless  ^e  heavy  rainfall  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  contribute 
greatly  to  thb  remarkable  growth. 

The  different  forest  types  of  the  entire  province  have  two  characteristics  in  common. 
They  are  aJl  predominanliy  coniferous  and  contain  practicaUy  no  trees  which  are  not 
useful  and  even  valuable  for  the  production  of  sawn  lumber.  Otherwise  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  groups,  the  Coast  and  the  Interior. 

On  the  coast  forest  the  trees  attain  much  larger  dimensions  and  the  undergrowth  is 
very  dense,  makine  traveling  in  the  *'  brush  "  a  very  tedious  and  very  laborious  process. 
An  average  of  a  mile  an  hour  is  extremely  rapid  traveling  west  of  the  cascades,  and  it  if 
often  impossible  to  make  an  average  of  half  that  speed.  The  onlv  possible  means  of 
locomotion  in  this  region  is  afoot.  In  the  interior  vaUeys  the  timoer  is  much  smaller 
and  the  ground  is  comparatively  free  from  undergrowth.  In  many  places  it  is  possible 
to  travel  rapidly  many  miles  in  different  directions  on  horseback. 

The  leading  species  on  the  coast  is  the  Douglas  fir  and  the  red  cedar.  North  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound  the  spruce  takes  the  place  of  the  fir  as  a  leading  tree.  The 
only  other  trees  of  commercial  importance  are  the  western  hemlock,  the  white  fir 
(so-called  " larch''),  and  the  yellow  cypress.  All  six  species  rank  among  the  world'i 
best  timbers — are,  in  fact,  unexcelled  in  their  own  classes.  The  fir  naturally  ftdls  into 
the  same  class  as  southern  pine,  and  is  its  equal  in  every  respect,  and  superior 
in  the  dimensions  afforded,  llie  red  cedar  is  the  best  cedar  in  the  world,  and  superior 
in  the  dimensions  obtainable.  The  hemlock  is  free  from  the  two  defects  of  eastern 
hemlock,  viz,  brashinese  of  srain  and  *' shake,''  and  has  no  new  faults,  while  its  enor- 
mous size,  compared  with  that  of  the  eastern  tree,  gives  it  a  greater  value  for  many 
purposes.  The  white  fir  (abies),  and  the  spruce  are  ideal  pulp  woods,  and  can  be  used 
for  any  purpose  for  which  the  eastern  spruce  is  used.  The  yellow  cypress  resembles 
a  cedar,  but  the  wood  is  harder,  stronger,  tougher,  more  elastic,  and  nighly  aromatic. 
It  is  exceedingly  durable,  and  when  found  in  large  size  is  much  the  most  valuable 
wood  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  leading  species  of  the  interior  valle}^  are  the  yellow  pine,  tamarac,  Douglas 
fir,  red  cedar,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  The  cut  per  acre  of  these  interior  lands  is,  as  a 
rule,  much  less  than  on  the  coast,  but  occasionally  areas  are  found  on  which  the  trees 
stand  very  close,  and  the  cut  is  enormous. 

In  the  early  days  the  logging  was  done  almost  entirely  by  means  of  ox  teams.  Some- 
times as  many  as  24  oxen — two  abreast — were  used  to  naul  the  heavy  timbers  over  the 
''skid  roads"  to  the  water.  The  skid  roads  were  built  by  embedding  cross  skids  in 
the  roadway  over  which  the  logs  were  drawn  after  the  removal  of  the  bark.  Later 
horses  and  mules  replaced  the  oxen,  being  much  faster.  Now  the  steam  ''donkey" 
has  practically  replaced  all  animal  motive  power  in  the  coast  forests. 

With  the  heavy  timbers  to  be  handled  it  was  possible,  in  the  days  of  the  oxen  and  the 
horses,  to  log  only  such  areas  as  were  comparatively  free  from  rock,  and  nve  a  down- 
grade all  the  way  to  the  water.  The  logging  engine  has  made  possible  the  loffiin^  of 
much  rougher  lands,  and  has  ^;reatly  lessen^  the  cost  per  thousand.  A  few  logging 
railroads  are  already  in  operation  and  others  are  under  construction.  With  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  log  supply  on  the  lands  directly  tributary  to  tide  water  the  logging 
railway  must  in  a  few  years  become  the  ordinary  method  of  bringing  the  logs  to  the 
water.  A  feature  of  logging  on  the  coast  of  great  economic  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
dimate  admits  of  continuous  operation  throughout  the  year. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  the  only  market  available 
for  the  product  of  the  British  Columbia  forest  was  export  by  ships  to  foreign  ports. 
The  earliest  mills  of  importance  engaged  in  this  industry  were  built  in  the  early  sixties. 
Their  output  varied  from  25,000,000  to  35,000,000  feet  for  many  years,  but  recently 
the  trade  has  expanded  greatly,  and  is  at  present  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000,000 
feet. 

The  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
middle  west  has  resulted  in  an  enormous  development  of  the  lumber  business,  and 
has  made  possible  the  utilization  of  a  great  deal  of  good  lumber,  which  it  was  not  possible 
to  market  when  the  only  trade  was  that  of  export.  The  opening  of  two  or  three  new 
lines  from  the  sea  to  the  plains  within  the  next  four  years  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  production  of  lumber,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.^  The 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  ten  years  hence  will  undoubtedly  open  a  new  era  in  this 
renrd  for  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 

The  government  policy  in  the  disposal  of  timber  lands  has  had  a  checkered  history. 
In  the  early  days  considerable  areas  were  sold  or  given  away  in  fee;  later  a  system  of 
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leasing  was  adopted,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  development  of  the  milling 
industry.  In  1888  the  tenure  of  the  leases  was  fixed  at  thirty  years,  and  a  land  tax 
of  10  cents  per  acre  and  a  royalty  of  50  cents  per  thousand  feet  on  all  timber  cut  was 
imposed.  Since  1892  no  leases  of  timber  limits  have  been  granted  without  being 
offered  to  public  competition.  The  competition,  however,  was  largely  nominal,  as 
there  was  an  abundance  of  good  lands  for  all  who  wished  to  take  mem  up.  Many 
changes  have  been  made  at  different  times  in  r^ard  to  the  taxation  and  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  holders  of  leesed  lands.  At  the  present  time  the  life  of  a  lease  is  twenty-one 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  owner  has  the  privilege  of  renewing  for  another 
term;  and  further  terms  of  twenty-one  years  with  a  readjustment  of  the  ground  rent 
and  royalty  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  that  obtainmg  on  licensed  Quids  at  the 
times  of  renewal. 

In  1888  the  chief  commissioner  of  lands  and  works  was  empowered  to  issue  special 
timber  licenses  good  for  one  vear,  giving  the  right  to  cut  timber  on  crown  land  subject 
to  the  payment  of  an  annual  license  fee  and  a  royalty  of  50  cents  per  thousand  on  all 
timber  cut.  The  legislation  governing  these  licenses  has  also  undergone  considerable 
modification  from  time  to  time  and  assumed  its  present  form  in  1905. 

According  to  the  legislation  of  1905,  anyone  staking  timber  on  unlocated  crown  land 
was  entitled,  after  due  advertisement,  to  a  special  timber  license  to  ''cut  and  carry 
away  the  timber  "  on  640  acres  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  license  fee  of  $140  ($115 
east  of  the  Cascades).  The  timber,  when  cut,  was  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  royalty 
of  50  cents  per  thousand. 

These  licensee  are  issued  for  one  year  only,  but  are  renewable  for  twenty-one  consec- 
utive years.  The  government  retains  the  right  to  increase  the  amount  of  royalty 
and  also  the  amount  of  the  annual  license  fee,  although  there  is  some  legal  doubt  aa 
regards  this  latter.  Under  this  law  the  bulk  of  the  finest  and  most  accessible  timber 
lands  of  the  Province  have  been  taken  up. 

The  most  obvious  defect  in  this  manner  of  disposing  of  timber  lands  is  that  all  lands^ 
good  and  poor,  are  handed  out  by  the  government  at  one  price,  and  although  the  right 
to  increase  the  royalty  on  cut  timber  is  clearl}^  retained  (and  possibly  as  re^^ards  the 
annual  licenne  fee  also),  it  is  evidently  impracticable  to  raise  it  nigher  than  tne  poorer 
lands  can  stand.  A  second  defect  is  the  time  limit  to  renewal.  As  the  law  stands 
now,  the  bulk  of  the  finest  forest  areas  of  the  Province  must  be  logged  before  the  expi- 
ration of  twenty-one  years,  or  the  owners  will  lose  title  to  their  timber. 

The  special  license  law,  with  its  high  annual  license  fee,  has  been  a  success  as  a 
revenue  producer.  It  has  filled  the  treasury  of  the  province  to  overflowing  at  a 
time  which  would  have  otherwise  been  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  its  finances. 
But,  like  the  "bonus"  system  formerly  in  vogue  m  Ontario,  it  is  simply  a  device  for 
the  discounting  of  future  forest  revenues — a  measure  justified  only  by  the  gravest  of 
financial  emergencies. 

That  there  must  be  provision  made  for  a  liberal  extension  of  the  time  allowed  for 
the  removal  of  the  timber  now  held  under  special  license  is  evident  to  all.  The 
harvesting  of  the  bulk  of  the  timber  of  the  province  within  twenty-one  years  would 
mean  the  demoralization  of  the  timber  industry  during  the  process,  and  its  practical 
extinction  at  the  end  of  two  decades,  than  which  no  greater  calamity  could  hefaAl  tJie 
province,  or  perhaps  the  Dominion. 

The  space  at  m>[  disposal  has^  I  fear,  already  been  exceeded,  but  in  closing  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  with  a  prediction.  It  is  to  this  effect:  That  although  as  yet  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  art  of  forestry  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  will  develop  that 
within  the  lifetime  of  many  who  read  this  the  Pacific  slope  will  lead  the  world  in 
applied  fore^trv  as  a  strictly  commercial  proposition.  The  wherefore  for  this  belief  is 
very  simple:  ^e  have  a  climate  which  will  produce  in  about  forty  years,  as  much 
timber  per  acre  as  can  be  grown  elsewhere  in  North  America  or  in  Europe  in  a  century. 
With  money  worth  5  per  cent  this  means  that  timber  can  be  grown  nereat  less  than 
one-tenth  the  cost  that  it  can  be  produced  elsewhere.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  just 
figure  it  out  and  see,  or  ask  Doctor  Femow. 

ADMINISTBATION  OF  TIMBEB  LANDS. 

On  March  11,  1904,  Mr.  Aubrey  White,  assistant  commissioner  of 
crown  lands  for  Ontario,  presented  to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, in  convention  at  Toronto,  a  paper  entitled  '*  Systems  of  Adminis- 
tration of  Timber  Lands  in  Canada.  Thisis  printed  in  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  the  association  (1904),  on  pages  60  to  69: 

Having  been  requested  to  read  a  paper  at  this  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Association, 
I  have  oiosen  as  my  subject  ''The  Systems  of  Administration  of  Timber  Lands  in 
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Ouiada/'  a  subject  which  lies  within  the  scope  of  our  studies  and  ought  to  be  of  impoi^ 
tance  to  any  society  taking  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  forest  wealth. 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  provincial  systems  onlv,  because  my  paper  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  Dominion  laws  and  regulations,  and  I 
have  strayed  a  little  afield  to  notice  the  system  prevailing  in  Newfoundland,  which 
we  hope  soon  to  see  included  in  the  constellation  of  nations,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  which 
form  tnis  great  Dominion.    [Applause.] 

I  suppose  I  might  have  contented  myself  with  making  a  collection  of  the  laws  and 
r^:ulation8  covered  by  my  field  of  study  and  have  them  read  to  you,  leaving  you  to 
form  your  own  opinions  about  their  efficiency;  but  I  have  thought  it  would  be  more 
interesting,  as  well  as  instructive,  if  I  were  to  take  the  most  important  of  the  systems 
and  trace  it  &om  the  seed  up  to  the  full-grown  tree,  with  its  numerous  branches  of  reg> 
ulations.  The  most  important  system  is  that  prevailing  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and 
I  bracket  the  system  of  these  two  Provinces  together,  because  they  have  grown  from 
tke  same  germ,  were  under  one  management  until  the  year  1867,  the  date  of  confed- 
eration, and  since  then  have  differentiated  very  slightly.  The  seed  of  our  system  was 
sown  in  the  period  known  as  the  ''French  regime,''  when,  in  grants  of  crown  lands  to 
the  seignors,  the  oak  timber,  and  later  on  the  pine,  was  reserved  to  the  King,  and  did 
not  pass  with  Uie  soil.  Some  of  the  principles  that  govern  free  grants  under  our  leg- 
islation of  to-day  are  found  in  these  grants,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  some  of  the 
difficulties  whicn  exist  to-day  were  troublesome  even  in  that  early  period. 

As  a  typical  grant,  I  take  that  made  to  Sieur  de  la  Vallier  by  the  government  of 
Quebec,  in  1683.  In  it  we  find  (1)  that  settlers  are  to  be  put  on  the  land  and  that  they 
must  take  possession,  make  improvements,  and  keep  nouse  and  home  within  two 
years,  otherwise  the  location  was  to  be  forfeited;  (2)  the  oak  timber  was  to  be  reserved 
to  the  King,  and  had  to  be  protected;  (3)  the  necessary  roadways  and  passages  had  to 
remain  open^  and  (4)  the  mines  and  minerals  were  reserved  te  the  King.  In  our  free^ 
f^rant  there  is  required  (1^  actual  residence  and  improvements,  (2)  the  pine  timber 
IS  reserved  to  the  King,  (3)  roads  and  streams  are  reserved,  and  (4)  the  mines  and 
minerals  are  also  reserved  to  the  King.  The  reservation  of  the  oak  timber  was  not  a. 
deskd  letter.  I  have  read  one  permit — ^familiarname — granted  by  thegovernor  in  1731, 
authorizing  the  holder  to  enter  upon  a  seigniory  and  cut  and  remove  the  timber 
required  for  building  a  vessel,  which  timber  was  to  be  brought  to  Quebec  and  there 
inn>ected  and  received,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  square  timber  is  to-day  brought  there 
to  be  inspected  and  received  for  shipment.  Trespasses  were  provided  against,  and  th» 
regulations  were  drastic,  which  not  only  include  confiscation  of  the  timber,  as  in  our 
day,  but  also  forfeiture  of  the  horses  and  plant  engaged  in  taking  out  the  stolen  timber. 
Hie  settlers'  grievances  were  also  present,  for  we  find  that  a  settler  having  cut  some^ 
oak  trees  inprocessof  clearing  and  sold  the  logs  cut  from  them,  the  seignior  immediately 
fined  him.  The  settler  appealed  his  case  to  the  governor,  who,  in  effect,  said 
"how  can  he  clear  the  land  without  cutting  down  the  oak  trees;  why  should  he 
bum  them  if  he  can  turn  them  into  money?  It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  treee 
felled  in  the  course  of  clearing  should  be  sawn  into  boards  and  disposed  of  in  order 
that  the  settler  may  obtain  a  uttle  money  to  assist  him  in  making  his  improvements 
rather  thui  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  bum  them  on  the  land,''  and  he  further 
confounded  the  seignior  by  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  oak  was  reserved 
not  to  him  but  to  the  King.  If  me  settler  cut  beyond  the  limits  of  his  clearing,  or 
ftdled  to  improve  his  location,  any  timber  cut  by  him  was  held  to  be  a  trespass.  Here 
are  the  very  same  regulations  that  prevail  to-day  under  which  the  settler  may  cut  and 
sell  timber  reauired  to  be  removed  in  clearing  his  land,  and  commits  a  trespass  if  he^ 
cuts  beyond  ue  limits  of  clearing  or  before  he  has  become  a  bona  fide  settler.  The 
right  to  take  timber  free  of  cha^  for  public  works,  such  as  bridges,  colonization 
nuuis.  etc.,  was  reserved  in  the  grant  to  the  seignior,  and  the  same  reservation  is 
founa  in  our  timber  licenses  to-day.  After  what  I  have  said  you  will  see  why  it  i» 
I  go  back  to  the  French  regime  for  the  beginning  of  things. 

when  the  British  took  possedsion,  the  governor's  attention  was  directed  to  the 
timber  question.  Pine,  of  course,  was  reserved  to  the  King  for  naval  purposes,  but 
the  governor  went  a  step  further  and  issued  instmctions  that  areas  containing  Quan- 
tities of  pine  were  to  be  reserved  absolutely:  no  settlers  were  to  be  allowed  in  tnem, 
and — wise  precaution — ^no  sawmills  were  to  oe  erected  anywhere  near  pine  reserves, 
except  by  nis  express  permission.  Now,  you  will  note  that  down  to  tne  end  of  tha 
year  1700,  though  the  pine  was  reserved  to  the  Grown,  and  pine  areas  were  to  be  kept 
isolated,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  authority  being  given  to  enter  upon  the  crown 
domain  to  take  out  timber  for  ordinary  lumbering  purposes,  and  here  to  dispose  of 
the  question  of  pine  reservations,  which,  by  the  way,  are  now  over  one  hundred  years 
later,  being  made  for  the  first  time,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  none  were  made; 
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the  policy  was  started  but  no  life  given  to  it.    What  was  done  was  to  inflert  a  reserv*- 
tion  of  the  white  pine  to  the  King  in  all  patents  issued. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  where  timber  was  cut  for  exportation  from  Canadian 
forests.  The  reservation  of  the  pine,  as  already  stated^  was  to  be  for  naval  purposes. 
Shortly  after  1800  the  attention  of  tne  contracton  to  the  dockyards  in  England  was 
called)  perhaps  by  some  wide-awake  Canadian,  to  this  reservation,  and  perhaps  it 
was  saia  by  some  Canadian  advocate  of  "Preferential  trade  within  the  J£m pure:" 
''Why  do  you  not  come  to  Canada  and  get  some  of  your  timber  there  instead  of  get- 
ting it  all  from  the  Baltic?''  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  naval  contractors  did  apply  to 
the  Home  Government  for  permission  to  cut  masts,  etc.,  in  Canadian  forests,  and 
licenses — ^mark  that  word — ^were  issued,  one  of  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  dated 
7th  October,  1807,  authorizing  Messrs.  Scott,  Idles  A  Co.  to  cut  timber  in  the  forests 
of  Canada.  This  license  was  directed  to  the  surveyor-general  of  woods  and  forests 
on  the  continent  of  America — ^fancy  that  for  a  jurisdiction.  Messrs.  Scott,  Idles  & 
Co.  transferred  their  rights  to  Messrs.  Muir  &  Jolli£f,  of  Quebec.  The  lieutenant- 
sovemor  in  council  of  Canada  directed  the  deputy  surveyor-general  of  woods  far 
Canada  to  mark  the  trees  that  might  be  cut — quite  a  contract  for  him,  was  it  not? 
No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  inspect  this  cutting,  much  less  irark 
th«  trees,  and  cutting  was  limited  only  by  the  ideas  of  the  people  who  wen 
operating  under  these  licenses.  Here  we  have  the  first  issue  of  any  form  of 
authority,  under  British  rule,  to  cut  timber  on  the  crown  lands,  and  the  name 
of  that  authority,  viz,  license,  has  been  continued  ever  since.  This  biidness 
of  contractors  for  dockyards  cutting  by  proxy  was  Uie  genesis  of  our  square- 
timber  trade,  and  it  centered  in  a  few  Quebec  merchants,  and  these  gentlemen  were 
the  precursors  of  those  great  firms  which  afterwards  made  Quebec  famous  as  one  of 
the  principal  timber  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  licei  ses 
did  not  cover  any  area.  The  holders  of  them  went  where  they  pleased,  cut  the  I  est 
timber,  and  paid  nothing  for  it.  The  first  of  these  licenses  was  issued  in  1807,  and 
it  was  not  until  1826  that  we  find  any  attempt  at  regulation  or  supervision.  Such  a 
system  as  this  created  discontent,  it  being  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly,  and  at  last 
the  people  began  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  go  into  the  forests  and 
cut  as  they  pleased  without  any  authority. 

To  bring  an  end  to  the  discontent,  brmg  order  out  of  chaos,  and  more  important 
still,  to  obtain  some  revenue  from  the  timber  cut.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, issued  a  proclamation  on  the  3d  of  May,  1826.  Under  this  any  person 
was  at  liberty  to  go  into  the  forests  along  the  Ottawa  Kiver  and  its  tributaries  and 
cut  as  much  timber  as  they  wished,  subject  to  paying  3  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  oak,  2 
cents  per  cubic  foot  for  rea  pine,  1  cent  per  cubic  foot  for  white  pine,  and  4  cents  each 
for  saw  logs  suitable  for  deals.  If  trees  were  cut  that  did  not  square  8  inches,  double 
these  rates  were  exacted. 

Under  these  regulations,  bad  as  they  were,  we  have  the  first  attempt  to  collect 
revenue  from  crown  timber.  Under  this  system  disputes  as  to  boundaries  took  place, 
and  there  was  no  proper  supervision  of  the  cutting.  The  next  year  Mr.  Peter  Robinscn 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  crown  lands  and  surveyor-general  of  woods  and  forests. 
He  had  authority  to  grant  license  over  such  territory  as  the  governor  approved  of. 
The  licenses  were  to  be  limited  as  to  ouantitiee;  2,000  feet  was  all  that  could  be  cut 
under  one.  They  were  to  be  advertised  in  the  York  Gazette  at  an  upset  price  and  sold 
by  public  auction.  Here  is  the  first  provision  for  an  auction  sale  of  crown  timber. 
The  licenses  ran  for  one  year  only,  but  timber  had  to  be  cut  within  nine  months  and 
the  dues  had  to  be  paid  within  fifteen  months,  and  the  timber  was  to  be  measured  by 
a  government  measurer.  This  system  never  took  life;  it  died  stillborn.  The  ref- 
lations established  by  the  proclamation  of  1826  seem  to  have  been  continued  in  me 
Ottawa  region,  at  any  rate,  and  not  much  timber  was  cut  elsewhere  for  export. 

In  1840  the  system  was  described  to  be  as  follows:  The  person  desirin?  to  cut  applied 
in  the  summer  or  autumn,  stating  quantity  desired  to  be  cut.  A  license  was  issued: 
the  licensee  paid  25  per  cent  of  the  dues  on  the  quantity  applied  for  in  advance  and 
entered  into  a  bond  to  pay  the  balance  when  the  timber  came  out.  When  the  timber 
reached  By  town,  the  following  season,  it  was  measured  and  went  on  to  Quebec.  The 
parties  applied  for  a  license  for  only  a  small  quantity  so  as  to  keep  down  the  advance 
payment,  out  in  practice  they  cut  as  much  as  they  pleased.  The  dues  were  finally 
paid  at  Quebec  on  all  the  timber  they  took  out. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  responsible  government,  and  the  union  of  the  Provinces 
of  upper  and  lower  Canada,  which  brought  about  a  closer  guardianship  of  the  natural 
weattn  of  the  country.  ^  The  union  took  effect  on  the  10th  of  February,  1841.  A  year 
later  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Hon.  John  Davidson,  commissioner  of  crown  lands. 
They  were  intended  to  secure  greater  strictness  in  suppression  and  to  introduce  the 
principle  among  lumbermen.    These  instructions  are  dated  March  30,  1842.    Under 
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them  licensee  could  be  iasued  at  the  foimer  rates.  The  licensee  were  to  be  for  a  fixed 
period,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  to  absolute!)^  cease  and  determine.  The 
tormer  licensee  could  get  a  new  license  for  the  same  territory,  provided  he  came  for- 
ward and  applied  before  the  Ist  of  August.  Provision  was  made  for  sale  by  public 
auction  in  cases  where  there  were  connicting  applications.  No  greater  extent  than 
10  miles  was  to  be  licensed  to  one  person;  5,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  per  mile  had  to 
be  made  annually. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1846,  new  regulations  were  made.  Under  these  new  limits 
most  not  exceed  5  by  5  miles;  current  licenses  to  be  renewed  for  three  seasons,  after 
which  they  were  to  be  curtailed  to  5  by  5  miles,  but  existing  licensees  might  select 
the  particular  part  of  their  limits  they  desired  to  keep.  Licenses  not  applied  lor  before 
the  15th  of  August  were  to  be  put  up  for  sale  on  the  1st  September  following,  as  well 
as  any  other  berths  for  which  more  than  one  application  had  been  received,  and  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Here  again  we  have  tne  principle  of  a  public  sale,  although 
one  would  say  that  fifteen  days  was  a  very  short  period  in  which  to  make  an  examina- 
tion. The  quantity  of  timber  to  be  taken  out  m  each  mile  was  reduced  from  5,000 
feet  to  1,000  feet,  and,  after  the  1st  September,  limits  were  to  be  j;rainted  to  the  first 
applicant  complying  with  the  conditions  of  sale.  Parties  appl3ane  for  territory  or 
unexplored  limits  were  to  furnish  a  sketch  by  a  sworn  surveyor,  aescrioin?  the  territory 
and  tiein^  it  to  some  known  point.  If  the  sketch  was  afterwards  found  to  be  incor- 
rect the  license  could  be  declared  null  and  void.  In  order  to  induce  the  lumbermen 
to  keep  a  close  eye  on  one  another,  provision  was  made  that  a  forfeited  limit  was  to  be 
licensed  to  the  party  giving  information  as  to  the  nonfulfillment  of  the  conditions  of 
the  license,  and,  failing  the  application  of  the  informer,  then  to  the  next  applicant. 
These  instructions  also  specifically  declared  the  licenses  were  not  transferable  and 
that  any  attempt  to  transfer  them  would  entail  forieiture.  Applicants  had  also  to 
declare  who  were  associated  with  them  in  the  application. 

Two  months  later,  on  August  14,  1846,  other  regulations  were  published.  The 
only  important  change'made  by  these  regulations  was  that  limit  holders  mij^ht  transfer 
their  limits  with  the  sanction  of  the  department  of  crown  lands,  a  provision  that  has 
come  down  to  our  own  time,  and  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  cut  each  year  per  mile 
was  reduced  from  1,000  to  500  feet. 

In  1849  a  select  committee  of  the  house  was  appointed  to  consider  the  causes  of 
depression  in  the  lumber  trade  and  suggest  a  remedy.  This  committee  made  two 
reports,  in  which  they  stated  that  the  depression  was  caused  by  overproduction, 
wnich  was  stimulated  by  the  uncertain  tenure  of  licenses  and  the  threatened  sub- 
division of  the  licenses  already  granted.  Also  that  provisions  reauiring  a  certain 
quantity  to  be  produced,  without  respect  to  the  state  of  the  markets,  nad  a  bad  eCfoct. 
and  that  the  want  of  any  decisive  action  by  the  department  with  respect  to  disputed 
boundaries  was  demoralizing.  The  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  and  the  disputed 
boundaries  caused  great  trouble.  Wealthy  lumbermen  who  had  the  advantage  of 
larse  numbers  of  men  would  so  in  where  they  liked,  without  respect  to  others'  rights, 
and  rush  out  all  the  timber  uiey  could  manage  to  cut  in  one  season.  As  a  remedy, 
positive  rights  of  the  renewal  of  licenses  was  recommended  so  as  to  give  certainty  of 
tenure.  Surveys  of  boundaries  and  the  imposition  of  ground  rent  for  the  areas 
covered  by  the  license  was  also  suggested,  ana  it  was  recommended  that  no  distribu- 
tion of  areas  should  take  place.  It  was  further  pointed  out  ih&t  under  the  regulations 
the  practice  with  respect  to  the  collection  of  aues  was  to  ascertain  the  quantity  by 
counting  the  number  of  sticks,  without  respect  to  size,  and  averaging  them  at  a  certain 
number  of  feet  per  stick,  which  average  was  too  high  in  some  cases  and  too  low  in 
others,  and  with  respect  to  this  the  suggestion  was  made  that  dues  should  be  paid 
on  the  actual  contents  of  the  timber  ascertained  by  count  and  measurement. 

The  result  of  the  report  of  this  committee  was  the  passage  of  the  '*  Grown  timber 
act,"  which,  with  comparatively  little  change,  is  to-day  the  law  under  which  all  the 
timber  licenses  are  issued  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  This  act  pro- 
vided that  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands  might  grant  licenses  for  unoccupied  ter- 
ritory at  such  rates  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as 
the  lieutenant-governor  might  establish  from  time  to  time.  No  license  was  to  be 
granted  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  months  and  all  the  licenses  expired  on 
April  30  of  each  year.  The  territory  licensed  was  to  be  described  in  each  license. 
Tne  licensee  was  given  absolute  possession  of  the  territory  so  he  could  prosecute 
trespassers  and  seize  the  timber  cut  by  them.  The  making  of  sworn  returns  of  the 
timber  cut  year  by  year  was  provided  for,  and  there  were  many  other  provisions  of 
less  importance.  The  first  regulations  under  this  act  are  dated  September  5,  1849, 
A{[enciee  were  established-y-agents  might,  on  application,  grant  licenses,  apparently 
without  referring  the  applicants  to  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands.  Sketches  of 
the  territory  apiuied  for  nad  to  be  furnished.    The  area  of  timber  limits  was  incrraaed 
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from  5  milee  by  6  miles  to  10  miles  bv  5  miles.  Licenses  were  to  be  confined  as  ht 
as  possible  to  one  side  of  the  river.  There  was  no  restriction  to  the  number  of  limita 
a  man  mi^ht  hold.  The  timber  was  to  be  cut  and  paid  for  at  certain  rates.  Trans- 
fers of  limits  were  to  be  in  writing,  and  not  valid  until  approved  by  the  commisBioner 
of  crown  lands.  It  also  providea  that  settlers  or  squatters  cutting  without  authority 
if  they  cut  any  timber  except  for  building,  fencing,  clearing,  etc.,  were  to  be  treatea 
as  trespassers.  These  restrictions  contain^  a  distinct  provision  for  renewal  of  licenses. 
The  proper  counting  and  measurii^;  of  timber  cut  was  also  provided  for  and  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  regulations  that  actual  settlers  were  not  to  be  interfered  with  in 
the  clearing  of  the  land,  etc.  Here  the  settler  first  appears  in  the  regulations.  Under 
these  re&^ulations  all  a  person  had  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  a  limit  was  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  agent,  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  territory  he  desired  to  obtain,  and  give  security 
to  pay  the  dues  on  the  timber  cut.  There  was  no  provision  for  competition  except 
where  adverse  applications  were  received.  Generally  speaking,  the  principle  of 
Belling  limits  by  public  auction  appears  to  have  been  entirely  absent  from  the  regu- 
lations . 
In  1851  fresh  regulations  were  promulgated.    The  new  provisions  were — ^I  call 

S articular  attention  to  this — ^that  saw  logs  cut  on  the  public  domain,  if  exported,  paid 
ouble  dues.  Ground  rent  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  mile  was  imposed.  Here  we 
have  discrimination  against  the  export  of  logs  and  the  first  imposition  of  ground  rent. 
The  ground  rent  was  to  be  doubled  each  year  that  the  limit  was  worked.  Vacant 
territory  was  to  be  granted  to  the  first  applicant  provided  he  called  and  paid  the 
ground  rent,  in  the  Bytown  agency,  withm  three  months,  elsewhere  one  month.  If 
adverse  applications  were  made  for  the  same  territory,  then  the  risht  to  receive  the 
license  was  decided  by  lot.  Here  we  notice  a  gambling  spirit  in  deciding  ik^  rights 
of  individuals.  Who  would  toss  up  for  a  limit  to-day?  There  was  abo  a  provision  to 
sell  to  the  highest  bidder  in  case  of  clashing  of  applications.  Registers  of  the  licenses 
issued  were  to  be  kept  in  the  agencies  and  the  crown  lands  department  and  were  to 
be  open  for  public  inspection.  Decisions  of  the  crown  timb^  agents  as  to  diluted 
boundaries  were  to  be  final  until  reversed  by  arbitration.  If  one  partv  failed  to 
appoint  his  arbitrator,  then  the  crown  timber  a^ent  took  the  position.  Should  they 
not  be  able  to  agree  on  an  umpire  the  commissioner  was  to  appoint  one.  Transfers 
of  limits  were  allowed,  subject  to  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands. 
Parties  defying  the  regulations  of  the  department  or  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
were  to  be  refused  further  license  and  their  berths  forfeited  and  disposed  of.  Security 
had  to  be  given  for  the  timber  dues,  etc. 

In  1855  an  order  in  council  was  passed  dealing  with  the  ground  rent  questioB,  and 
fearing  apparently  that  the  imposition  of  ground  rent  might  lead  to  the  idea  of  nghts 
of  owneiBhip,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  this  order  in  council 
contained  a  declaration  of  great  importance,  to  wit,  that  the  chang^es  made  are  not  to 
impljr  that  the  government  can  not  increase  the  ^ound  rent  or  timber  dues  at  any 
time  in  the  future,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  might  render  it  expedient.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1857  no  information  could  be  obtained  about  the  transactione  ol  the 
crown  lands  department  except  by  special  return  to  the  house,  but  on  motkm  of 
Mr.  A.  T.  Gait  it  was,  in  the  session  of  1856,  ordered  that  an  annual  report  of  the 
manaj^ement  of  the  crown  domain  should  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  each  session. 
The  first  report,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  reports  that  has  ever  been  made  hj  Uie 
department,  was  made  for  the  year  1857. 

In  1857  another  change  was  made  in  Uie  time  for  the  i)ayment  of  the  ground  rent; 
it  was  now  made  due  on  April  30  in  each  year,  the  day  on  which  ground  rent  becomes 
payable  under  the  present  regulations.  The  limited  number  of  cases  of  competition 
which  came  up  under  the  regulations  forced  upon  the  attention  of  ^e  commissioner 
the  principle  of  selling  timber  berths  by  public  auction,  for  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  crown  lands  for  the  year  1859  it  is  stated  that  wherever  competition  existed 
or  could  be  excited  recourse  had  been  had  to  the  plan  of  disposing  of  the  timber  by 
public  auction.  Between  the  years  of  1856  and  1860  attention  was  sharply  drawn  to 
the  practice  of  people  purchasing  valuable  timber  lands  under  the  pretense  of  settle- 
ment, thus  depriving  the  Crown  of  its  revenue  and  the  licensees  of  wnat  they  believed 
to  be  their  property.  Eneigetic  steps  were  taken  by  the  department  to  stop  this  sys- 
tem of  plundering.  Numerous  sales  were  canceled  when  the  lands  were  found  to  De 
valuable  for  the  pine  timber.  Under  the  settlement  regulations  then  prevailing, 
strange  to  say^  the  settler  could  bum  whatever  timber  he  cut  in  the  course  of  clearing 
his  land,  but  if  he  cut  it  into  saw  logs  and  sold  them  he  was  guilty  of  trespass. 

The  good  sound  position  laid  down  by  the  governor  during  the  French  r^me  was 
departed  from  with  disastrous  results.  The  settlers  were  very  much  embittered  and 
a  deplorable  state  of  matters  came  about.  Some  remedy  mid  to  be  found,  conse- 
quently new  regulations  were  passed  under  which  a  class  of  license  called  a  ^'settler'e 
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licenBe'*  was  issued  to  all  settlers  who  erected  a  house  16  by  20,  cleared  5  acres  in  every 
100,  and  had  been  six  months  in  residence.  A  fee  of  |4  was  charged  for  these  licenses. 
Timber  dues  were  charged  upon  the  timber  cut,  and  these  dues  were  applied  in  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money  of  the  land  with  a  refimd  of  any  money  collected  in  excess 
of  the  purchase  money,  less  10  per  cent  for  collection.  Any  person  who  is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  lumbering  and  settlement  in  Canada  during  the  period  from  1856 
to  1866  will  know  the  bitter  feelings  that  existed  between  the  settler  and  the  timber 
licensee,  and  how  the  department  was  beset  with  criticism  and  difficulties  in  respect 
to  ciashing  of  interests  and  the  providing  of  a  remedy.  Settlers'  licenses  apparently 
did  net  meet  the  difficulty,  and  the  issue  of  them  greatly  fell  o£f  until  they  entirely 
disappeared. 

In  1866  new  crown  timber  regulations  were  made.  Sales  by^public  auction  were 
provided  for.  These  sales  were  to  be  held  on  January  10  and  on  July  10  in  each  year, 
or  on  any  other  date  that  the  commissioner  mi^ht  fix.  The  limits  were  to  be  offered 
ai  an  upset  price  of  $4  per  mile,  the  highest  bidder  to  have  the  berth.  If  there  was 
no  bidding,  the  berth  was  granted  to  any  person  paying  the  upset  price.  The  com« 
missioner  could  sell  between  the  dates  of  auction  sales  at  $4  per  mile  to  any  person 
who  applied  for  a  berth.  One  berth  only  could  be  sold  to  each  applicant.  Timber 
licenses  were  to  expire  on  April  30  in  each  year.  Ground  rent  was  continued  at  50  cents 
per  mile.  No  licenses  were  to  issue  on  a  smaller  computation  than  8  square  miles. 
The  ground  rent  was  to  increase  annually  on  berths  not  worked  until  it  reached  23s. 
4d.  (#4.67)  per  mile.  When  occupation  took  place  it  reverted  to  the  original  rate  of 
50  cents  per  mile.  Five  hundred  feet  of  timber  or  20  sawlogs  had  to  be  made  every 
year  for  each  mile  of  the  limit;  renewals  of  licenses  were  provided  for  if  the  regula* 
tions  and  payments  were  complied  with.  Applications  for  renewal  had  to  be  made  ia 
writiDC^  every  year  before  July  1.    Transfers  could  not  be  made  if  dues  were  owing. 

We  nave  now  come  to  the  period  of  ccmfederation  which  was  consummated  on 
July  1,  1867.  Since  then  every  Province' has  been  free  to  manage  its  own  affairs  and 
eDBct  such  laws  and  regulations  as  would  best  carry  out  the  policy  suited  to  its  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  great  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislators  of  bygone  years  that  the 
crown  timber  act  of  1849  has  remained  the  charter,  so  to  speak,  of  Uie  timber-licensing 
systems  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  very  few  amendments  having  been  made  to  it  in 
either  Province.  The  great  stren^  of  the  act  is  that  it  only  lavs  down  broad  prin<- 
ciplesj  leaving  the  management  of  the  crown  domain  to  be  fixed  by  the  regulations  as 
expenence  teaches  or  emergency  requires.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  the  broad 
pnnciples  laid  down:  (1)  The  commissioner  of  crown  lands  may  issue  linceses, 
which  licenses  are  to  cover  all  kinds  of  timber  during  their  currency;  (2)  licenses  are 
to  run  for  one  year  only  and  then  absolutely  determine;  (3)  proper  returns  of  the  cut- 
ting of  timber  are  to  be  made,  and  (4)  timber  cut  in  trespass  is  liable  to  seizure  and 
confiscation. 

Since  confederation  the  act  has  been  amended  as  follows:  Timber  on  road  allow- 
ances is  declared  to  be  covered  by  the  timber  license;  lots  which  have  been  sold  to 
actual  settlers  are  to  remain  in  license  until  proof  of  settlement  duties  is  filed  in  the 
department;  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands  can  sell  timber  on  pulp  concessions 
wmch  is  not  covered  by  the  concessions,  and  no  pulp  concession  can  be  granted  for  a 
longer  period  than  twenty-one  years,  and  most  recent  and  most  important,  pine  timber 
and  spniceon  lands  under  license  must  be  manufactured  in  Cuiada.  It  will  oe  seen  that 
the  points  touched  by  the  act  are  not  verv  numerous,  but  the  field  left  for  legislation 
is  enormous— just  listen  to  the  language  of  the  act:  ''The  commissioner  of  crown  lands 
may  issue  timber  licenses  subject  to  such  rates  and  conditions,  regulations,  and  restric- 
tions as  may  from  time  to  time  be  established  b^  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council.'* 
No  attempt  is  made  to  define  what  sort  of  conditions  or  restrictions  may  be  imuosed; 
an^^thin^  that  comes  within  the  meaning  of  these  words  can  be  done  by  regulation. 
This,  with  the  discretion  taken  in  combination  with  the  absolute  termination  and 
legal  death  of  every  timber  license  within  one  year  of  its  birth,  places  almost  unlimited 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Oown.  Take  one  example:  When  our  good  friends  wer 
the  border  undertook  to  treat  us,  as  we  thought,  unfairly,  and  the  j^ovemment  of 
Oanada  could  not  act  without  making  matters  worse  and  perhaps  ruining  the  lumber 
trade,  we  were  able,  by  passing  an  order  in  council  to  attach  a  condition  to  all  licenses 
to  the  effect  that  timber  cut  on  crown  lands  must  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  thereby 
transferring  a  goodly  portion  of  the  sawmill  business  of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  leaving  our  friends  who  would  not  come  over  to  Oanada  in 
the  position  of  Lord  Ullin  when  the  waters  wild  went  over  his  child.  (Applause.) 
Of  course,  these  regulations  being  very  important,  they  were  afterwards  crystallized 
into  an  act  of  the  legislature.  Several  acts  have  been  passed  by  the  l^slature  since 
confederation  amending  the  crown  timber  act  and  affecting  lumbering  interests, 
and  I  will  just  mention  them.    There  is  an  act  affecting  the  rivers  and  streams  which 
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declares  that  every  one  has  the  right  to  use  these  waterways  for  floating  timber  or 
logs;  the  cullers'  act,  which  requires  that  persons  desirous  of  culling  logs  cut  under 
license  shall  pass  an  examination  and  be  licensed  by  the  commissioner  of  crown 
lands;  the  act  for  the  preservation  of  the  forest  from  destruction  by  fire,  under  author- 
ity of  whidi  fire  rangers  are  put  upon  limits  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  government 
and  the  licensee;  the  act  affecting  liens  of  employees  on  saw  logs  and  timber;  and 
act  amending  the  free-grants  act,  which  reserves  the  pine  timber  on  lands  located 
after  March  5,  1880,  and  enables  them  to  be  continued  in  license;  the  act  for  the 
driving  of  saw  logs  and  timber,  which  made  some  needed  provisions  with  respect  to 
parties  who  might  be  inclined  to  shirk  their  share  of  the  expense  and  responsibility. 

On  May  28,  1869,  the  crown  timber  regulations  of  1866  were  abro^ted  and  new 
regulations  were  made  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council  of  the  Provmce  of  Ontario. 
To  a  great  extent  the  old  regulations  were  incorporated  in  the  new.  Of  course 
flome  new  clauses  were  added  at  that  time,  and  others  have  been  added  since.  The 
most  important  clause  in  the  new  reflations  was  the  requiring  of  survey,  explora- 
tion, ana  valuation  of  the  timber  limits  before  they  were  offer^  for  sale:  then  due 
advertisement  of  the  sale  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Another  impor- 
tant change  was  the  increase  of  timber  dues  from  50  cents  per  thousand  to  75  cents 
per  thousand  and  of  the  ground  rent  from  50  cents  per  mile  to  $2  per  mile;  another 
was  the  requiring  of  a  more  elaborate  system  of  returns,  with  power  to  the  commis- 
sioner to  have  an  inspection  of  the  books,  records,  etc.,  if  fraud  in  returns  were  sus- 
pected. 

In  1887  the  regulations  were  again  amended  by  increasing  the  timber  dues  from  75 
cents  per  thousand  to  |1  per  thousand  and  the  ground  rent  from  $2  per  mile  to  IS 
per  mile. 

In  1890  for  the  first  time  the  sale  held  in  that  year  by  authority  of  order  in  council 
covered  only  the  pine  timber,  and  the  dues  were  again  increased  for  the  purposes 
of  that  sale  to  $1.25  per  thousand. 

In  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  the  timber  sale  held  in  that  year,  the  dues  were  increased 
from  $1  per  thousand  to  $2  per  thousand,  and  on  square  timber  from  $20  to  $50  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  and  the  ground  rent  from  $3  to  $5  per  mile.  Emulations  affect- 
ing the  last  two  sales  were  passed  fixing  a  time  limit  beyond  which  licenses  were  not 
to  DO  renewed  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Regulations  have  also  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  lands  located  or  sold  are  to  pass  automatically  out  of  the  timber  license  for  any- 
thing but  the  pine  timber  on  the  day  of  sale.  Regulations  have  also  been  passed 
that  require  licensees  to  supply  sufficient  timber  for  local  sawmills  upon  being  paid 
the  fair  value  of  the  same.  Regulations  have  also  been  made  reauiring  that  pine 
and  spruce  shall  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  which  of  course  have  oeen  crystallized 
into  legislation,  and  more  recently  regulations  have  been  passed  requiring  that  hem- 
lock bark  shall  be  used  in  Canada. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  license  svstem.  and  given  ^ou  the  substance  of 
the  recent  amendments  to  the  Ontario  laws  ana  regulations  prevailing  in  the  Dominion 
and  Newfoimdland,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  refer  to  the  different  laws  and  regulations. 
I  shall  refer  to  these  in  a  general  way  and  briefly.  It  is  only  necessary  to  call  vour 
attention  to  the  principles  of  the  systems  and  to  the  wide  divergencies  of  the  laws 
and  regulations.  The  licensing  systems  prevailing  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  have,  as 
I  have  said,  a  common  origin,  and  have  run  nearlv  along  parallel  lines. 

The  New  Brunswick  licensing  system  dates  back  to  August  26,  1817,  when  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  council  framed  a  set  of  rules  with  r^ard  to  timber  license. 
One  interesting  provision  in  these  early  regulations  was  that  hcenses  were  to  be  given 
onlv  to  British  subjects.   *No  dues  appear  to  have  been  charged  at  that  time. 

Nova  Scotia  had  no  timber  licensing  system  until  quite  recently,  and  the  British 
Columbia  system  is  comparatively  modem  and  is  based  somewhat  on  our  system, 
diverting  very  widely,  however,  in  the  matter  of  tenure  and  the  rates  of  ground  rent 
and  dues.  The  Dominion  s}r6tem  is  also  based  largely  on  the  Ontario  system,  with  such 
modifications  as  different  circumstances  have  called  for.  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
tracing  the  Newfoundland  system  back  to  its  orie:in. 

In  Ontario  the  commissioner  may  issue  licenses  alter  sale  by  public  auction,  a  reserve 
bid  being  fixed  but  not  made  public.  The  licenses  are  annual  and  terminate  on 
April  30  in  each  year,  but  by  regulations  are  renewable.  Ground  rent  runs  from 
$3  to  $5  per  mile  and  is  subject  to  increase  or  decrease.  Dues  on  pine  timber  run  from 
$1  to  $2  per  thousand  feet  and  are  subject  to  increase  or  decrease.  Pine  logs,  pulp 
wood,  and  hemlock  bark  are  required  to  be  manufactured  in  Canada.  Fire  rangers 
are  placed  upon  all  licensed  lands,  one-half  of  the  expense  being  paid  by  the  licensee 
and  the  other  half  by  the  government.  These  rangers  are  selected  by  the  licences. 
One  dollar  per  mile  u  chaiged  for  transfer  bonus  on  limits  that  are  transferred. 
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Td  Quebec  the  commiaBioiier  may  issue  licenses  after  sale  by  public  auction.  Limit! 
have  to  be  advertised  for  thirty  days  if  of  an  extensive  character,  and  small  limits  for 
fifteen  days  only.  There  is  an  upset  price  made  public  at  the  date  of  sale.  The 
licenses  terminate  on  April  30  .:acn  year  and  are  renewable  by  regulation.  Ground 
rent  is  |3  per  mile,  and  is  subject  to  mcrease  or  decrease.  Dues  on  pine  run  from  80 
cents  to  11.30  per  thousand,  subject  to  increase  or  decrease.  There  is  no  restriction 
as  to  \}xe  exportation  of  logs,  except  that  pulp  wood  must  pay  25  cents  per  cord  addi- 
tional if  exported.  Fire  rangers  are  appointed  by  the  government  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  licensees  and  a  tax  called  a  '*  fire  tax ''  is  charged  upon  the  limit  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  fire  ranging. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  commissioner  may  issue  licenses.  The  mode  of  disposal  if 
that  applicants  are  required  to  petition  for  the  limit  they  wish  to  obtain  and  to  deposit 
in  tiie  department  $20  per  mile.  The  limit  is  then  advertised  in  the  "Royol  Gazette 
lor  fourteen  days,  after  which  it  is  put  up  at  public  auction,  and  if  the  applicant  is  tJie 
bluest  bidder  he  gets  the  limit.  If  someboidy  else  bids  more  and  gets  tne  limit,  the 
applicant  gets  back  his  money.  Limits  are  not  to  exceed  10  miles  in  area.  The 
ground  rent  is  |8  per  mile  ana  subject  to  increase.  Dues  on  saw  logs  are  11.25  per 
thousand,  subject  to  increase.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fire-ranging  system. 
The  measurement  of  logs  is  made  by  government  cullers.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  restriction  as  to  exportation. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  is  no  provision  tot  sale  by  auction.  The  governor  in  council 
may  issue  leases  to  cut  timber,  which  leases  are  to  be  for  a  peri(>d  of  twenty  years, 
renewable  for  another  twenty  years  if  conditions  are  complied  with.  The  price  is  to  be 
40  cents  an  acre — not  annual — if  timber  below  the  diameter  of  10  inches  is  not  cut. 
If  timber  is  cut  below  10  inches  down  to  5  inches  the  price  is  50  cents  per  acre.^  The 
only  provision  for  public  auction  is  where  there  are  adverse  applications  for  the  same 
territory.  If  lands  are  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  tney  may  be  leased  for 
pulp  purposes  as  arrangements  are  made  with  the  government. 

In  British  Columbia  limits  may  be  sold  by  public  tender  and  are  to  go  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Annual  ground  rent,  1160  per  mile;  dues,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet  b.  m. 
II  a  mill  of  certain  capacity  is  erected  on  a  limit  the  ^und  rent  is  reduced  to  |96  per 
mile.  Dues  are  abated  by  one-half  on  liimber  or  timber  that  is  exported  from  the 
Province.  The  license  or  lease  runs  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  as  this  pro- 
vision is  statutory,  it  is  presumed  that  dues  can  not  be  changed  during  that  period. 
There  is  another  class  of  licenses  called  '* special  license,''  which  cover  only  an  area 
of  649  acres.  These  are  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  five  years,  and  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner. 
Annual  j^round  rent  on  these  licenses  run  from  |115  to  $140.  There  is  another  system 
of  licensing  called  *'hand  licenses/'  which  are  given  without  competition  and  it  is 

Presumed  are  intended  to  cover  only  small  quantities.  They  run  only  for  one  y^. 
imber  must  be  manufactured  in  the  Province.  There  is  no  provision  for  fire  ranging 
on  BritiEQi  Columbia  lands. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  lands  may  be  put  up  for  competition  by  tender  and  go 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Annual  ground  rent,  $5  per  mile;  west  of  Yale,  $32  per  mile. 
Dues,  50  cents  per  thousand.  Licenses  are  annual  and  expire  on  April  30  in  each  year, 
and  are  subject  to  renewal.  There  is  a  fire-ranging  system  on  government  lands  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  Crown. 

In  Newfoundluid  there  is  no  provision  for  public  sale.  Limits  are  granted  bv 
authority  of  order  in  council,  at  a  bonus  price  fixed  by  the  governor  in  council,  whicn 
varies  accordmg  to  the  situation  of  the  limit,  and  not  to  be  less  than  $2  per  mile.  In 
any  case,  notice  is  to  be  given  in  the  Gazette  for  one  month.  There  is  an  annual 
sround  rent  of  $2  per  mile.  Dues  on  timber  are  50  cents  per  thousand  in  Newfound- 
umd,  and  in  Labrsldor  25  cents  per  thousand  feet  B.  M.  Licenses  may  be  granted  for 
fifty  years  or  such  further  period  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Licensees  must  erect 
a  sawmill  and  work  the  limit,  sawmill  to  be  capable  of  cutting  1,000  feet  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  No  person  having  a  limit  can  buy  logs  from  another  licensee  or  cut  them 
by  agreement  on  any  other  limit  than  his  own.  Pulp  limits  may  be  granted  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  council;  not  more  than  150  miles  to  any  individual  or  com- 
pany. The  license  may  run  for  ninety-nine  years  or  longer.  There  is  a  bonus  of  $5 
per  mile  and  ground  rent  of  $2  per  mile,  and  the  timber  is  subject  to  50  cents  per 
thousand  feet  B.  M.  Pulp  concessionaires  have  to  expend  $20,000  in  plant.  All  kinds 
si  timber,  pulp  wood,  ete.,  must  be  manufactured  in  the  colony. 

a  At  last  session  of  the  l^slature  these  rates  were  increased  to  80  cents  and  $1» 
respectively. — Ed. 
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Dominion  timber  license  regulations  (established  by  order  in 
council,  dated  November  19,  1907),  reprinted  in  Toronto  Globe  of 
February  29,  1908: 

Licenses  tx>  cut  timber  on  Dominion  lands  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
-wan,  and  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territories,  within  20  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
and  in  the  tract  of  3,500,000  acres  to  be  located  by  the  government  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  Peace  River  district,  in^the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  lying  east  cf  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  adjoining  the  Province  of  Alberta,  shall  oe  disposed  of  bv 
public  auction  at  the  office  of  me  Dominion  timber  agent  for  the  district  in  whicn 
the  berths  are  situated. 

Before  any  parcel  is  offered  for  sale  it  riiall  be  surveyed  by  a  dulv  qualified  Dominion 
land  survevor  into  berths  of  an  area  not  exceeding  25  square  miles,  and  each  of  such 
berths  shall  then  be  thorou)(hly  cruised  by  a  dulv  qualified  timber  cruiser  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dominion  government,  who  shall  make  as  exact  an  estimate  as  i>oeeible 
oi  tne  quantity  of  timber  on  the  berth,  ascertain  its  general  condition,  its  accessibility, 
and  any  other  matters  that  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  value  of  the  timber, 
and  to  enable  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  fix  an  upset  price,  and  shall  fiumish  a  report 
thereon  under  oath  to  the  minister.  The  minister  snail  then  fix  an  upset  price  at  which 
the  berth  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  no  berth  shaU  be  sold  at  less  than  the  price  so  fixed. 

No  license  shall  be  disposed  of  until  notice  of  the  sale  has  been  ^ven  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  sixty  days  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  district  in  which  the  berth 
is  located  and  also  in  a  newspaper  having  a  general  circulation  in  the  Province. 

There  shall  be  kept  in  the  aepartment  of  the  interior  at  Ottawa  a  list  of  persons  to 
whom  notice  of  all  sales  of  timber  shaU  be  sent.  Any  person  makine  application  in 
writing  shall  be  entitled  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  said  list,  and  no  name  shall 
be  removed  therefrom  until  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  tiie  date  of  a  notice 
to  be  given  in  writing  to  the  person  so  named  and  sent  by  mail  to  his  last  known 
address. 

The  notice  of  sale  shall  give  the  distinguishing  number,  the  description  and  area 
of  the  berth,  the  upset  price,  the  place,  and  the  day  and  nour  at  which  such  sale  is 
•to  be  held. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  or  under  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale. 
Purchases  over  $1,000  and  not  exceeding  $5,000  shall  do  paid  one  half  in  cash  at  the 
time  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  half  of  the  purchase 
price,  payable  in  three  months,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 
Purchases  over  $5,000  and  not  exceeding  $10,000  shall  be  paia  one-third  in  cash  at 
the  time  of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  tiie  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  purchase 
price,  payable  in  three  and  six  montlis,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum.  Purchases  exceeding  $10,000  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  sale,  and  notes  shall  be  given  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  purchase  price, 
payable  in  three,  six,  and  nine  montJis,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum.  Notes  given  as  herein  provided  shall  be  made  payable  at  a  bank  in  the 
city  or  town  in  which  the  sale  is  held  or  at  a  bank  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Cash  pay- 
ments must  be  made  at  the  time  of  eale  in  legal  tender  or  by  an  accepted  check  on  a 
<;hartered  bank  or  by  a  draft  issued  by  a  chaptered  bank  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
deputy  minister  of  tne  interior.  If  default  is  made  in  any  payment  required  by  this 
eection,  the  sale  shall  be  forfeited  and  void. 

The  purchaser  must  also  pay  the  cost  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey  of  the  berth 
before  a  license  ia  ii»ued. 

UCEN8E8. 

No  license  for  any  timber  berth  shall  be  issued  until  the  full  amount  of  the  purchase 
price,  the  cost  or  estimated  cost  of  survey,  and  the  ground  rent  for  the  first  year  have 
oeen  paid. 

All  timber  licenses  shall  expire  on  the  30th  day  of  April  next  after  the  date  from 
which  they  are  granted. 

The  license  shall  ve^t  in  the  licensee  subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
license  all  right  of  property  whatsoever  in  all  trees,  timber,  lumber,  and  other  products 
of  timber  which  he  is  entitled  by  the  license  to  cut,  and  which  have  been  cut  within 
the  berth  during  the  continuance  thereof,  whether  such  trees,  timber,  lumber,  or  other 
products  be  cut  by  authority  of  the  licensee  or  by  any  other  person  with  or  without 
nis  consent;  and  shall  vest  in  the  licensee,  as  against  any  person  other  than  the 
Crown  in  the  right  of  the  Dominion,  subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  license, 
all  right  of  property  whatsoever  in  all  trees,  timber,  lumber,  and  other  products  of 
lumber  cut  within  the  berth  during  the  continuance  thereof  by  any  other  person  ¥rith- 
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out  hjs  coDBent^  and  Bhall  entitle  the  licensee  to  seize  in  replevin,  revindication,  or 
otherwise,  as  his  property,  timber  of  any  kind  cut  upon  the  berth,  where  the  same  is 
found  in  poHsession  of  any  unauthorized  person,  and  also  to  bring  any  action  or  suit  at 
law  or  in  equity  against  any  person  unlawfully  in  possession  of  any  such  timber,  or  of 
any  lands  within  the  berth^  and  to  prosecute  any  person  to  conviction  and  punishment 
for  any  offense  in  connection  with  such  timber  or  land,  and  all  proceedings  pending 
at  ^e  expiration  of  the  license  may  be  continued  and  completed  as  if  the  same  had 
not  expired. 

A  license  shall  be  renewable  from  year  to  year  while  there  is  on  the  berth  timber 
of  the  kind  and  dimensions  described  in  the  license  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  com- 
merciall^r  valuable,  if  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  license  and  the  provisions  ot 
the  Dominion  hmds  act  and  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  same  have  been  fulfilled: 

Providedf  That  such  renewal  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  rental  and 
dues  and  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  fixed  by  the  regulations  in  force  at  the 
time  renewal  is  made. 

Whenever  any  portion  of  a  timber  berth  has  not  upon  it  timber  of  the  kind  and 
dimensions  described  in  the  license  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  commercially 
valuable  the  minister  of  the  interior  may,  after  an  inspection  has  been  made,  declare 
such  portion  fit  for  settlement  and  withdraw  it  from  the  berth  and  from  the  operations 
of  the  license  covering  it: 

Providedy  That  no  withdrawal  shall  be  made  unless  the  licensee  has  had  sixty  days' 
notice  thereof,  and  that  the  minister  of  the  interior  is  satisfied  that  the  same  can  be 
made  without  unduly  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the  licensee  on  the  berth, 
and  that  upon  such  withdrawal  the  ground  rent  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  area  withdrawn. 

If  the  minister  of  the  interior  ascertains  after  an  inspection  has  been  made  that  any 
land  within  a  timber  berth  is  fit  for  settlement  and  is  required  for  that  purpose,  he  may 
require  the  licensee  to  carry  on  the  cutting  of  timber  provided  for  by  clause  33  of  these 
reflations  on  the  said  lana,  and  on  the  expiration  of  me  time  within  which  the  timber 
which  the  licensee  is  entitled  to  cut  should  be  removed  tiierefrom  may  withdraw  such 
land  from  the  berth  and  from  the  operations  of  the  license  covering  it. 

If  the  survey  of  any  timber  berth  heretofore  granted,  or  which  may  be  granted  here- 
after, is  not  completed  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  in  the  advertisement  of  the 
sale  of  such  bertn,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  provision  in  the  advertisement,  by  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1907,  such  failure  to  complete  the  survey  shall  be  deemed  an  infrac- 
tion of  these  regulations,  and  shall  render  the  license  liable  to  forfeiture  as  provided 
therein. 

Providedj  however,  That  the  minister  of  the  interior  may,  instead  of  declaring  a 
berth  forfeited  for  tidlure  to  complete  the  survey  thereof,  require  the  licensee  to  pay  to 
the  Crown  the  sum  of  $10  for  eacn  day  after  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  said  minister  by 
notice  mailed  to  the  licensee  at  his  last  known  address  during  which  the  survey  shall 
remain  uncompleted,  and  such  sum  shall  be  payable  whenever  demand  is  made 
therefor  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  department  of  the  interior. 

Any  right  to  a  timber  berth  can  not  oe  assigned  or  transferred  without  the  consent 
of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  fee  for  the  registration  of  an  assignment  of  a  timber 
berth  or  of  any  interest  therein  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  square  mile  covered  by 
the  berth,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  fee  be  less  than  $2. 

RENTAL  AND  DUBS. 

The  licensee  shall  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  $5  per  square  mile,  except  for  lands 
situated  to  the  west  of  Yale  in  the  JProvince  of  British  Columbia,  in  wh'ch  case  the 
yearly  ^und  rent  shall  be  5  cents  per  acre. 

The  hcensee  shall  pay  the  following  dues  on  timber  cut  on  his  berths: 

Sawn  lumber,  60  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

Railway  ties,  8  feet  long,  1^  cents  each. 

Railway  ties,  9  feet  long,  1}  cents  each. 

Shingle  bolts,  25  cents  per  cord,  and  5  per  cent  trn  the  sale  of  all  products  of  the 
berth: 

Provided,  howen^er.  That  the  licensees  will  not  be  required  to  pay  a  royalty  on  the 
sale  of  slabs  or  on  sawdust. 

One  half  the  cost  incurred  by  the  Crown  for  guarding  the  timber  from  fire  shall 
be  defrayed  by  the  licensee  thereof,  the  Crown  defraying  the  otiier  half. 

BSTUBN8  or  MANUFACnrBBB. 

n6  licensee  shall  in  each  year  furnish  to  the  Dominion  timber  agent  having  juris- 
diction in  the  matter,  at  such  periods  as  may  be  required  by  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, returns  sworn  to  by  him  or  his  agent  or  employee  cognizant  of  the  facts,  showing 
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the  quantities  manufactured,  aoid,  or  disposed  of,  of  all  sawn  lumber,  timber,  or  any 
other  product  of  timber  from  the  berth,  with  the  exception  of  slabs  or  sawdust,  in  what- 
ever form  tiie  same  may  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  him  during  such  period, 
and  the  price  or  value  thereof. 

In  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  returns  provided  for  by  ^e  preceding  section  of  these 
regulations,  the  minister  cd  the  interior  may  require  that  ever]^  licensee  shall  furnish 
during  each  year  to  the  Dominion  timber  agent  having  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  at 
such  periods  as  may  be  required  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  through  himself,  his 
scaler,  or  foreman,  or  through  all  of  them,  a  statement  in  writing  in  detail,  under  oath, 
setting  forth  the  number  of  pieces  of  timber,  saw  logs,  and  other  material  cut,  caused  to 
be  cut,  or  taken  under  his  license  during  sucii  period,  and  the  correct  contents  in  board 
measure  of  tlie  same,  as  dhown  by  Scnbner's  log  rule,  if  the  timber  has  been  cut  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  or  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  by  the  British 
Columbia  log  scale  when  cut  within  the  railway  belt  of  British  Columbia. 

It  is  required  that  all  licensees,  through  themselves,  their  scalers  and  foremen,  shall 
furnish  proofs  on  oath  on  the  1st  day  of  May  of  each  year,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the 
minister  of  the  interior  mav  direct,  as  to  the  exact  locality,  by  a  ground  sketch,  where 
all  timber,  saw  loss,  or  other  lumber  cut  by  themselves  ana  others,  to  their  knowl- 
edge, upon  the  timber  berth  held  or  occupied  by  him  or  them,  respectively,  have  been 
cut. 

MAXUFACrUBB. 

All  timber  before  being  put  into  any  stream  or  lake  to  be  floated  to  the  mill  must 
be  marked  with  a  stamp  furnished  by  the  licensee  and  aDi)roved  by  the  Dominion 
timber  agent,  a  copy  of  said  stamp  to  be  placed  on  recora  in  the  Dominion  timber 
office. 

All  timber  taken  from  berths  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  these  regulations 
shall  be  manufactured  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  all  timber  taken  itom.  a 
berth  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  or  the  Northwest  Territories  must  be 
manufactured  at  the  sawmill  of  the  licensee  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
berth,  as  prescribed  by  section  32  of  these  regulations,  unless  permission  otherwise  is 
given  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  as  provided  by  the  said  section. 

The  licensee  shall  have  in  operation  within  one  year  from  the  date  when  he  is 
notified  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  department  of  the  interior  that  the  minister  of  the 
interior  regards  such  a  step  necessary  or  expedient  in  the  public  interest,  and  keep 
in  operation  for  at  least  six  months  ot  each  year  of  his  holdmg,  a  sawmill  in  connec- 
tion with  his  berth  capable  of  cutting  in  twenty-foiur  hours  1,000  feet  b.  m.  for  every 
2i  square  miles  of  the  area  licensed,  or  shall  establi^  such  other  manu£Eu:tory  of  wood 
goods  as  the  minister  of  the  interior  accepts  as  equivalent  thereto. 

Provided,  lK)wever,  that,  notwithstanding  anything  in  these  regulations,  a  licensee 
may,  in  lieu  of  erecting  a  mill,  be  permittea  to  have  the  timber  cut  from  the  berth  or 
beitns  held  by  him  manufactured  at  a  mill  which  is  not  hb  own  property,  provided 
that  he  cuts  from  the  said  berth  or  berths  at  the  rate  of  100,000  feet  annually  for  each 
square  mile  held  by  him  under  license. 

EXTENT  OF  PXTLP-WOOD  FORESTS  IN  CANADA. 

Extracts  from  Pulp  Wood  of  Canada,  by  George  (Johnson,  statis- 
tician, department  or  agriculture,  Ottawa  (1901): 

The  different  kinds  of  wood  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  are  white  and 
black  spruce,  Canada  balsun,  poplar,  aspen,  and  pine,  spruce  and  balsam  being 
the  most  valuable  on  account  of  the  special  qusdity  of  their  fiber,  and  also  on  account 
of  their  color.    These  comparatively  soft  w(K)ds  are  easily  ground.    (P.  8.) 

It  was  only  necessary  to  nnd  the  land  which  had  the  best  spruce  and  the  best  fatcili- 
ties  for  the  production  of  the  most  profitable  pulp,  which  at  the  same  time  filled  the 
requirements  of  paper  users.  The  land  of  tne  spruce  tree,  as  of  pine,  is  Canada. 
«  *  *  J^Y^Q  United  States  of  North  America  have  large  spruce  forests  and  a 
very  large  demand  for  wood  pulp.  The  United  States  mamuacturers  found  it  profit- 
able to  come  to  Canada  for  the  wood,  and  in  1899  imported  from  Canada  nearly 
$1,500,000  worth  of  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp.    (P.  9.) 

In  Canada  there  is  practically  an  unlimited  supply  of  wood  suitable  for  pulp  of 
the  highest  character.  The  area  of  Canada  upon  which  spruce  grows  is  almost  con- 
terminous with  the  geographical  boundaries.    (P.  13.) 

The  great  forest  of  Canada  *  ♦  *  is  spread  over  me  vast  territory  watered  by 
the  Ottawa,  the  Maurice,  the  Saguenay,  and  their  tributaries,  over  100,000  souare 
miles  in  extent.  Other  tunber  limits  are  found  in  the  George  Bay  country,  the  Mu»- 
koka,  and  the  Nipissing  regions;  the  eastern  townships  and  the  south  shore  of  the  St. 
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Lawrence  to  the  gulf,  the  region  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
Saguenay  to  the  BetsiamiB.  *  *  *  These  timber  limitB  contain  an  immense  supply 
of  spruce.  *  *  *  In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  north  of  Lake  Nipissing,  the  sur- 
veyors, though  specially  charged  to  look  for  pine,  were  compelled  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  spruce  to  make  constant  mention  of  it.    ^P.  14.) 

From  an  investigation  made  in  1894  it  appeared  tnat  from  38  to  40  per  cent  of  Canada 
consists  of  woodland  and  forests;  that  is,  about  1,400,000  square  miles.  If  one-half  of 
this  area  is  spruce,  there  will  be  about  450,000,000  acres  of  spruce  area  in  Canada.  In 
the  manufacttire  of  newspaper  wood  pulp,  according  to  present  methods,  a  cord  of 
spruce  is  estimated  to  equal  650  feet,  board  meastire,  and  this  quantity  of  raw  material 
will  make  half  a  ton  of  sulphate  pulp  or  1  ton  of  ground  wood  pulp.  Now,  as  figured 
by  experts,  the  best  of  spruce  lana  possesses  a  stand  of  about  7.000  feet  to  the  acre, 
which  is  equal  to  6  tons  of  sulphate  and  11^  tons  of  cord-wood  pulp,  per  acre.  Taking 
ground  wood  pulp  as  a  basis  and  10  tons  per  acre  as  a  product,  there  are  4,500,000,000 
tons  of  wood  i>ulp  in  Canada.    (P.  18.) 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  200,000,000  acres  of  timber 
limits,  mostly  timbered  with  black  spruce,  the  most  valuable  of  woods  for  pulp  and 
paper  purposes.    (P.  19.) 

The  territory  of  Lake  St.  Jchn  has  an  area  of  19,000,000  acres,  of  which  less  than  half 
a  million  have  been  stripped  of  their  wood.  The  remainder  are  in  forest.  Three- 
quarters  of  these  forests  are  white,  black,  and  red  spruce;  the  other  quarter  contains 
spruce,  birdi.  cypress,  and  pine.  The  quantity  of  wood  for  paper  pulp  is  therefore 
very  large,  taking  the  very  low  estimate  of  5  acres  per  cord  as  an  average  yield  of  the 
region.    The  following  table  shows  the  immense  resources  of  the  region: 

(P.  30.) 


Begion. 


Fwfbonks. .... 

Mistasslnl 

Ghamouchouan . 
Ouiatchouan... 

Total 


Extant 


Aerea. 
8,320,000 
4,800,000 
3,200,000 
3,200,000 


19,690,000 


Cords  of 
palp  wood. 


41,600,000 
24,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 


97,600,000 


In  OUT  Canadian  forests,  east  of  the  Rockies,  there  are  ninety  species  of  trees,  but  the 
greater  number  are  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  area.  In  our  northern  forests 
ue  principal  trees  are  cedar,  balsam  (fir  and  poplar),  aspen,  white  birch,  tamarac  or 
larch,  banksian  pine,  and  white  and  black  spruce. 

The  dimensions  of  our  great  northern  forests  are  so  vast  that  they  seem  almost 
incredible.  The  central  line  of  the  forest  belt  may  be  described  as  starting  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  following  a  west  southwesterly  course  till  it 
passes  to  the  south  of  James  Bay,  then  turning  northwest  it  follows  this  course  all  the 
wa^  to  the  border  of  Alaska,  opposite  the  mouui'of  Mackenzie  River,  the  total  distance 
bein^  3,700  milee.  The  breadth  of  the  spruce^  belt  taken  at  ten  almost  equal  inter- 
vals in  the  above  distance  is  as  follows: 

MUes. 

From  Halifax  to  Ungava  Bay 1, 000 

In  the  Labrador  Peninsula 950 

From  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  to  Richmond  Gulf,  on  the  east  main  coast.  800 
From  the  international  boundary  on  the  northwest  side  of  Lake  Superior  to  Cape 

Henrietta  Maria,  on  Hudson  Bay 600 

From  the  international  boundary  on  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Cape  Tatnam,  on 

Hudson  Bay 600 

From  Yorkton,  East  Assiniboia,  to»Fort  Churchill 600 

From  Battleford  to  the  limit  of  forest  northeast  of  Reindeer  Lake 600 

From  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  a  northeasterly  line  passing 

through  the  Athabasca  Lake 800 

From  the  watershed  of  the  Pacific  slope  on  a  northeasterly  line  passing  through 

Great  Slave  Lake 700 

From  the  watershed  of  the  Pacific  slope  on  a  northeasterly  line  crossing  the 

Mackenzie  River  on  the  Arctic  circle 350 

TbiB  gives  an  average  breadth  of  700  miles.  If  we  multiply  the  total  b v  this  breadth 
the  result  is  an  area  c3  2,590,000  square  miles  as  the  approximate  area  of  our  northern 
forests,  in  which  the  black  and  white  spruces  are  the  prevailing  trees.— Dr.  Robert 
Bell,  aasistant  director  geological  survey.    (P.  32.) 
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Article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  Februarv  29,  1908,  entitled  "The 
urgent  need  of  a  forward  forestry  policy,  by  Prof.  B.  E.  Femow, 
dean  of  forestry,  University  of  Toronto: 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Globe: 

In  responding  to  your  request  for  an  expression  of  my  opinion  as  to  the  forestry 
situation,  I  can  not  open  the  discussion  oetter  than  by  the  statement  that  "the 
much-vaunted  virgin  timber  wealth  of  Canada  would  not  suffice  to  supply  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  United  States  for  more  than  twelve  years." 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  still  more  slowly  does  a  democracy  learn 
the  lessons  of  the  world  and  mend  the  follies  of  its  happy-go-lucky  unconcern  of 
the  future. 

For  twenty-five  long  years  exactly,  both  in  Canada  and  the  States,  there  has  been 
waged  a  campaign  of  education  to  arouse  the  people  and  their  representatives  to  a 
conception  of  the  need  of  a  conservative  use  of  tneir  timber  resources.  It  was  in 
Aiigust,  1882,  that  the  first  American  Forestry  Congress  met  in  Montreal,  having 
adjourned  from  its  first  session  called  at  Cincinnati,  Onio,  in  April  of  the  same  year. 
But  even  to-day  there  is  hardly  yet  a  real  practical  beginning  of  a  surety  establislied, 
definite  forest  policy  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  government  admiuistrations. 

The  writer  may  be  allowed  to  speak  feelinglv  on  this  score,  having  from  its  incep- 
tion been  actively  in  the  movement  for  the  esSibUshment  of  forest  policies,  and  having 
formulated  and  strenuously  advocated  during  this  long  campaign  the  three  first 
steps  that  are  necessary — ^namely,  the  establishment  of  state  forest  reservations, 
providing  a  technical  administration  for  the  same,  and  in  connection  with  such  admin- 
istration an  efficient  forest-fire  service.  The  steps  themselves  have  been  taken  in 
various  States,  but  so  short  were  they  and  so  feebly  supported  financially  that  the 
effect  so  far  has  been  hardly  noticeable. 

While  in  the  States  the  Federal  (xovemment  was  after  much  arduous  campaigning 

Sersuaded  to  adopt  the  policy  of  forest  reservations  in  1891,  when  a  gradual  with- 
rawal  of  public  timber  lands  from  disposal  and  entry  was  inaugurated,  the  survival 
of  the  policy  hung  often  by  a  slender  thread  until  very  recent  times,  and  a  real  forest 
administration  of  the  now  around  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres  of  national 
forests— Almost  entirely  located  in  the  West,  and  comprising  probably  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  commercially  valuable  timber  area — ^has  only  very  lately  been  inaugu- 
rated. Meanwhile  the  best  timber  in  the  West  had  fallen  mto  private  hands,  and  in 
the  East,  where  the  timber  is  wanted,  where  the  bulk  of  the  forest  area,  as  well  as  of 
the  population,  is  located,  the  reckless  slaughter  and  wajste  without  regard  to  the 
future  nas  been  allowed  to  go  on,  until  now  the  time  of  exhaustion  of  virgin  supplies 
can  be  fairly  closely  predicted  to  be  due  within  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

There  have,  to  be  sure,  feeble  attempts  been  made  in  various  States  to  forestall 
disaster,  pitiably  inefficient  when  the  enormous  interests  involved  and  the  gravity 
of  the  almost  certain  exhaustion  of  natural  timber  supplies  within  a  short  time  are 
considered,  and  we  can  only  be  more  hopeful  for  some  lurther  development,  because 
a  beginning  has  been  made. 

Commissioners  and  commissions  have  been  appointed  in  various  States  to  make 
reports  on  what  should  and  could  be  done  to  stem  the  destruction  and  prepare  for  the 
restoration  of  timber  supplies,  but  wherever  actually  a  response  to  the  recommendar 
tions  was  secured  tiie  means  employed  were  too  feeble  to  prevent  the  former  and  too 
inefficient  to  secure  adequate  results  in  the  latter  direction.  For  instance,  the  latest 
State  to  move  in  the  matter  of  taking  care  of  its  important  timber  interest,  Alabama 
(whose  annual  lumber  output  is  valued  at  $15,000,000),  appropriates  $500  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  providing  a  commission  with  various  duties.  The  great 
State  of  Minnesota,  whose  forest  products  in  one  year  approach  in  value  $45,000,000, 
devotes  less  than  $12,000  to  its  forest  interests,  and  $20,000  on  prairie  planting.  The 
State  of  Maine,  which  still  cuts  around  one  billion  feet,  and  is  indebted  to  the  torest 
for  a  product  of  $18,000,000  in  value,  keeps  within  the  modest  sum  of  $25,000  to  pay 
for  the  protection  against  fire  and  the  support  of  a*  commissioner.  Examples  of  such 
picayune  and  inadequate  measures  are  found  in  many  other  States. 

The  only  two  States  which  have  not  hesitated  to  spend  money  for  forestry  purposes 
are  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  former,  in  purchasing  forest  lands  for  a  pr^ 
serve,  which  now  comprises  about  one  and  a  half  million  acres  only,  has  expended 
millions  of  dollars,  and  is  annually  appropriating  money  for  further  purchase,  besides 
liberal  provision  for  its  forest,  fish  and  game  commission.  But,  alas,  the  policy 
of  forest  reservation  which  had  be^im  on  economic  grounds,  has  degenerated  into 
providing  a  pleasure  groimd — a  park — ^for  the  wealthy,  and  there  is  little  considera- 
tion to  economic  forest  questions    iven  by  the  State  or  the  commission. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  which  can  be  said  to  have  sta  tei  on  a  true  policy  ol 
cupereration,  bnying  up  waste  lands,  protecting  them,  and  in  a  small  way  beginniBg 
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to  reforest  them,  an  appropriatian  of  about  1500,000  being  at  the  diapoeal  of  the  forest 
commiflsion. 

Another  State,  Wisconsin,  although  not  as  yet  spending  laige  amounts  of  money,  has, 
within  the  last  two  years,  organized  a  strong,  nonpolitical  commission  to  develop  a 
forest  policy  for  the  State,  which  includes,  imaer  the  charge  of  a  technically  educated 
nonpolitic&i  state  forester,  an  efficient  forest-fire  service,  the  establishment  of  forest 
reservations,  and  the  control  to  a  large  extent  of  the  development  of  the  water  powers 
of  the  State — a  most  important  function. 

In  educational  directions  nerhajps  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  by  the  insti- 
tution of  forestry  colleges  ana  chairs  of  forestry  at  a  number  of  universities  and  agricul- 
tural coUeges.  While  many  of  them  are  poorly  equipped,  and  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  improve  quality  in  a  few  rather  than  increase  numbers,  yet  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus is  furnished  in  these  institutions  for  a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  future,  namely, 
by  creating  a  class  of  technically  educated  men,  without  whom  the  carrying  out  of 
anyforest  policy  would  be  almost  impossible,  or  at  least  considerably  hampered. 

What  can  we  say  for  Canada?  Have  any  measures  been  taken  wmch  insure  a  con- 
tinuance of  one  of  her  foremost  natural  resources  as  a  permanent  source  of  supply  and 
revenue?  I  am  afraid  no  well-informed  Canadian  will  consider  that  whatever  has 
been  done  is  adequate  to  the  needs. 

The  Dominion  government,  as  fiur  as  it  could,  may  be  said  to  have  advanced  the 
most.  It  has  set  aside  in  its  domain  of  over  2,500,000  square  miles  some  10,000^000 
acres  or  more  as  forest  reservations,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  while  this  is 
an  important  action  for  insuring  local  wood  supplies  andpreserving  satisfactory  water- 
flow  and  cultural  conditions,  it  nas,  with  the  exception  oi  a  small  area  reserved  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  nothing  to  do  with  the  Question  oi  commercial  timber  supply,  for  the 
reservations  are  located  in  the  region  wnere  practically  commercial  timber  is  absent, 
and  only  domestic  needs  can  be  supplied.  Similarly,  while  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment's policy  of  encouraging  tree  planting  on  the  praines  and  plains  is  most  commend- 
able, and  may  lead  to  make  life  in  the  treeless  country  more  pleasant,  this  has  no 
beiunng  on  the  grave  question  of  future  timber  supply,  for  such  timber  supply  can 
only  be  produced  in  the  natural  forest  country. 

Not  only  has  the  Dominion  government  engaged  in  these  works  of  betterment  but 
it  has  organized  and  maintains  a  sepaxate  office  for  the  protection,  by  a  ranger  system, 
of  the  reservations^  and  for  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  its  reservations  with 
a  view  of  formulating  plims  for  their  best  management.  We  can  say  the  b^^inning  is 
made  for  a  proper  policy.  But,  I  repeat,  this  has  no  bearing  on  a  timber  supply  for 
the  arts. 

The  only  other  direction  in  which  the  Dominion  government  can  perhaps  be  helpful 
is  in  the  regulation  of  export  tariffs.  In  solving  tnis  problem,  to  be  sure,  complica- 
tions with  other  political  and  economic  interests  can  nardly  be  avoided,  and  these 
naturally  dictate  a  cautious  attitude. 

Academically  speaking,  it  would  appear  the  proi)er  policy  to  retain  an  exhaustible 
<faw  material  for  home  use  and  home  manufacture,  especially  when  by  such  culling 
of  pulp  wood  the  resource  providing  it  would  be  liable  to  lose  its  value  as  a  whole,  aa 
it  undoubtedly  would,  due  to  the  almost  unavoidable  destruction  of  the  remaining 
timber  by  €je  following  such  culling. 

Perhaps  in  the  light  of  the  late  utterance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing the  plight  of  the  American  paper  manufacturers,  Canadians  will  wake  up  to  the 
realization  that  they  have  sometning  worth  keeping,  not  only  in  their  pulp  wood,  but 
in  other  timber  supplies.  I  should  not  have  said  '^orth  keeping, ''  but  worth  taking 
care  of  and  managing  for  continuity:  i.  e.,  applying  forestry  pnnaples. 

Whether  this  new  interest  shoula  take  shape  in  the  form  of  tariff  legislation  or  had 
much  better  be  fostered  by  regnilating  the  use  of  crown  timber  lands  conservatively 
is  a  matter  for  consideration.  Personally,  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  tariff  regula- 
tions can  be  made  effective  in  securing  conservative  use  of  the  timber  resource.  The 
import  tariff  imposed  by  the  States  has  had  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  doubt 
whether  export  duties  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  the  long  run,  so  far  as 
conservative  forest  use  is  concerned.  Stopping  export  entirely  might  have  such  an 
effect,  aTthough  even  this  appears  doubtful,  but  a  mere  duty  would  not  long  be  effect- 
ive, for  such  rapid  rise  of  pnces  for  wood  products  will,  it  may  be  confidently  expected, 
presently  take  place  as  to  offset  any  discourasement  whicn  an  export  duty  may  for 
awhfle  exert  on  the  decimation  of  supplies  and  unconservative  treatment. 

But  this  question  of  the  proper  regulation  of  the  use  of  pulp  woods  is  a  most  serious 
one,  and  may  not  be  dismissed  offhand  without  most  careful  analysis  and  deliberation. 
Canada  could  and  should  be  the  paper  manufacturer  of  the  world.  Her  best  states- 
manship needs  to  be  applied  to  make  sure  that  it  secure  and  maintain  that  position. 

The  long-time  element  involved  in  the  production  of  wood  crops  will  always  be  an 
inducement  to  private  enterprises  to  realize  as  much  as  possible  in  the  present,  leaving 
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ment  timber  limits,  in  introducing  forestry  principles  into  tneir  administrationi  as  the 
only  promising  and  lasting  solution  of  the  problem.  What  have  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments, who  administer  the  commercially  valuable  crown  lands,  done  in  this  direc- 
tion? 

In  British  Columbia  the  entire  absence  of  a  conception  that  her  timber  resources 
are  a  valuable  asset,  to  be  managed  for  a  continuous  future,  is  attested  by  Uie  tact  that 
timber  limits  are  practically  still  given  away,  or  at  least  speculation  in  tnem  is  invited 
by  the  method  in  their  disposal.  No  government  agency  is  charged  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  timber  lands  except  to  send  them  to  the  slaughterhouse  and 
secure  the  cash.  Fire  protection  is  a  subject  of  statutes,  but  hardly  carried  out  in  the 
woods. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  have  made  feeble  attempts,  after  the  horse  was  practically 
stolen,  to  introduce  at  least  a  ^stem  of  fire  protection  of  the  remaining  fillies.  How 
fiur  this  is  effective  might  be  found  out  by  statistics  of  expenditure  (|2,000  in  New 
Brunswick)  and  results.  As  long  as  there  is  no  special  agency  in  chazge  of  such  serv- 
ice, it  will,  as  has  been  experienced  in  the  States,  fail  largely  to  be  effective. 

Quebec  has  embarked  on  a  reservation  policy,  and  during  the  last  year  has  increased 
its  forest  reservations  to  the  respectable  area  of  over  100,000,000  acres,  or  165,000 
square  miles. 

A  fire-ranging  system  has  been  adopted,  and  what  is  to  the  purpose  and  promises 
well  for  a  rapid  development  of  a  forestry  poHcy,  a  special  office  to  take  cnarge  of 
forestry  matters  is  in  existence,  the  forest  protection  branch — a  hopeful  beginning. 

Ontario  deserves  recognition  for  having  first  introduced  a  fire-ranger  system  wnicfa 
has  formed  the  model  for  the  other  provmces.  But  so  long  as  the  protection  is  only 
partial  and  rarely  extends  to  the  young  growing  timber,  the  interests  of  the  future 
are  but  scantily  taken  care  of  in  this  service.  Out  of  the  50,000,000  acres  which  could 
advantageously  be  set  aside  as  timber  reserves,  so  far  oniv  10,000,000  acres  have  been 
placed  in  forest  reservations,  and  so  far  no  attempt  is  made  to  administer  them  from  a 
forestry  point  of  view. 

The  timber  limits  are  handled  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other 
provinces,  namely,  for  fiscid  results;  but  latelv  some  innovations  have  been  made  in 
selling  at  fiat  stumpage  rate  per  1,000  feet,  ana  introducing  a  diameter  limit  to  which 
licensees  may  cut,  probably  to  little  purpose. 

A  very  laudable  b^innine  has  been  made  in  farm  forestry  bv  encouraging  forest 
planting  of  waste  lanofs  on  mrms  through  free  distribution  of  plant  material,  under 
advice  as  to  its  use,  the  Guelph  Agricultural  College  acting  as  an  agency  for  this  service. 
But  when  it  is  stated  that  not  more  thim  |4,000  is  being  so  far  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
that  400  to  500  square  miles  in  areas  of  3,000  acres  and  over  of  such  waste  lands  can  be 
located  in  the  province,  not  forgetting  that  hardlv  any  measures  are  taken  to  husband 
the  actually  growing  crop  of  virgin  timber,  and  hence  that  the  waste  area  is  con- 
tinuously increasing,  the  inadequacy  of  the  undertaking  will  have  to  be  admitted. 

That  no  established  special  government  agency  exists  to  take  care,  even  nominally, 
of  the  forestry  interests  of  the  province  is  certainly  regrettable. 

The  most  promising  and  perhaps  the  most  urgently  necessary  step  which  the 
Ontario  government  has  taken,  through  its  university,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  faculty  of  forestry,  where  young  men  may  receive  a  comprehensive 
technical  education  in  the  art  of  forestry.  Without  such  men,  whatever  policy  of 
forest  management  the  government  might  wish  to  inau^^urate,  it  would  be  hampered. 
The  very  rapid  development  of  federal  forest  administration  in  the  States  during 
the  last  five  years,  as  compared  with  the  previous  twenty  years,  is,  to  be  sure,  largely 
a  result  of  the  preparatory  work  done  by  propagandists,  but  still  more  due  to  the 
availability  of  trained  foresters,  the  absence  of  w&om  had  retarded  the  earlier  efforts. 

The  whole  forestry  question  resolves  itself  into  this:  Shall  the  present  treneration 
forego  something  for  the  sake  of  the  future?  The  people  themselves  ^ifl  have  to 
decide  this — wherever  the  government  is  or  is  supposed  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people.  An  elected  government  which  can  not  consider  itself  secure  in  its 
position  for  any  considerable  time  can  hardly  be  expected,  for  the  sake  of  a  distant 
future,  to  make  sudden  changes  in  established  policies  which,  by  necessity,  must 
antagonize  some  private  interests. 

It  takes  a  statesman  of  unusual  power  to  not  only  foresee  future  continffenciee,  but  to 
provide  for  them  in  due  Season.  ''Sufficient  unto  the  day  are  the  troubles  thereof," 
IS  the  natural  position  to  take.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  reason  why  aU  the  democratic 
governments  of  the  States  and  of  Canada  as  well  nave  moved  so  slowly  in  this  matter. 

In  Germany  a  hundred  years  ago  a  real  timber  feunine  existed,  for  then  wood  was  the 
only  fuel,  riven  the  only  means  of  transportation,  and  tiie  wood  along  the  liven  hftd 
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been  cat  away,  and  forest  devastation,  as  with  us,  had  wasted  much.  It  was  then 
that  the  modem  forestry  systems  took  their  origin,  having  before  that  time  been  only 
indifferently  and  locally  developed.  It  was  then  that  the  governments  instituted 
strong  or^nizations  to  administer  the  timber  lands,  and  by  ''foreeoing  present  revenue 
and  making  present  expenditures,"  prepared  the  results  which  tney  are  now  reaping. 

The  state  rorests  have  now,  throu^  a  hundred  years  of  patient  work,  been  brought 
into  a  condition  which  compares  fovorably  with  tJie  results  &om  agricultural  soils; 
they  produce  annual  revenues  of  millions  of  dollars,  not  by  cashing  capital,  but  by 
using  interest — the  amount  of  annual  growth,  which  the  same  area  can  produce  forever. 

Thus,  from  less  than  7,000,000  acres,  the  Prussian  Government  secures  a  net  revenue 
which,  increasing  for  years,  amounted  in  1905  to  over  $17,000,000,  a  result  of  an  expendi- 
ture on  the  manag[ement  of  $11,000,000  annually.  Compare  this  with  the  revenue 
which  Ontario  derives,  say,  $2,000,000  from  12,000,000  acres  under  license — cleaving 
laisely  a  waste. 

Of  course  economic  conditions,  labor  cost,  and  wood  prices  are  different,  and  refer- 
ences to  European  conditions  are  valuable  only  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  history 
ol  their  development  as  foreshadowing  our  own  development  at  a  different  tempo, 
but  unMlingly  in  the  same  direction. 

During  the  pioneering  stages  and  while  there  was  plenty,  extensive  methods  of 
uain^  resources  were  penectly  justifiable,  but  I  believe  present  conditions  of  eco- 
nonuc  development  and  especially  conditions  of  wood  supplies  in  si^ht  all  the  world 
over  require  the  introduction  of  more  intensive  methods.  These  cost  m  the  beginning 
but  pay  in  the  long  run. 

B.  E.  Fbrnow. 


POSITION  OF  SENATOR  WM.  0.  EDWABDS,  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PAIU 
LIAHENT,  AS  TO  FUTXJBB  POLICY  OF  XTNTTED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Rockland,  Ontario,  Canada, 

December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

United  States  Congress j  Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Me.  Mann:  *  *  *  You  will  recall  that  I  promised  to 
send  you  a  Canadian  newspaper,  in  which  appears  a  letter  written  hur- 
riedly by  me  a  little  over  a  year  a^o  upon  the  pulp-wood  question,  and 
also^  a  copy  of  telegram  sent  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Launer  in  June  last,  pro- 
testing against  the  possible  imposition  of  an  import  duty  on  Amencan 
lumber  coming  into  Canada. 

In  the  letter  in  the  newspaper  no  names  are  used,  but  it  is  really  in 
reply  to  a  series  of  letters  written  about  that  time  by  Sir  Wilham 
Van  Horne,  who  is  largely  interested  in  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
and  also  in  reply  to  a  great  a^tation  got  up  by  our  newspapers  to  the 
effect  that  the  great  (fenudation  going  on  of  Canadian  forests  to  sup- 
ply American  pulp  mills  would  at  no  distant  day  have  the  effect  of 
very  much  enhancing  the  price  of  paper  in  this  country.  Our  news- 
papers were  wild  on  this  subject  about  a  year  ago,  but  have  been 
much  more  passive  of  late. 

The  telegram  was  sent  following  the  day  that  all  the  imi)ortant  lumbermen  in 
Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  had  waited  on  the  prime  minister  and  min- 
ister of  finance,  going  on  their  knees  for  a  duty  on  American  lumber.  I,  of  course, 
could  not  join  such  a  deputation,  and  mine  was  the  only  protest. 

I  am  aware  that  my  telegram  was  read  to  the  full  cabinet  council.  What  effect  it 
had  I  do  not  know.    But  in  any  case  the  duty  did  not  go  on. 

We  are  annually  getting  more  or  leas  lumber  from  the  United  States.  This  season 
southern  pine  poured  into  our  country  most  freely,  much  more  so  than  ever  before, 
and  produced  so  very  much  more  cheaply  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  produce.  It 
affected  our  business  most  seriously.  My  own  business  was  completely  Jaiocked  out 
by  it,  but  the  laige  consuming  masses,  who  buy  and  use  the  lumbeo*,  certainljr  were 
not  hurt,  and  we  will  survive  tne  temi>orary  injury,  which  in  the  end  will  be  no  mjury» 
but  a  great  benefit,  for  if  the  American  people  are  foolish  enough  to  denude  their 
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farestB  for  our  benefit,  while  our  timber  is  allowed  to  grow  and  become  more  valuable, 
we  certainly  will  be  the  winners  in  the  long  run. 

I  am  one  of  the  stoutest  advocates  of  forestry  and  the  preservation  of  our  growing 
timber,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  every  measure  having  for  effect  careful  ana  proper 
cutting  of  our  timber,  but  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  law  restricting  the  sale  or 
disposu  of  the  article  once  it  is  produced.  Just  as  I  am  opposed  to  all  and  every 
restriction  of  trade  between  your  great  country  and  our  young,  out  somewhat  progress- 
ive, country.  I  am  afraid  you  nave  in  the  past  unaerestimated  ova  possibilities, 
but  I  may  frankly  tell  you  we  are  yet  to  be  a  factor  in  the  world's  commerce  and 
affairs.  We  are  your  third  largest  customer  to-day,  and  we  are  yet  destined  to  take 
a  more  important  place. 

For  the  good  of  your  country  and  for  the  good  of  ours  there  should  be  no  barrier  of 
trade  between  us  any  more  than  there  should  be  a  barrier  as  between  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  or  as  between  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

I  am  guite  aware  that  children  think  they  want  protection,  and  interested  knaves 
cherish  it.  But  no  broad-minded,  capable,  thinking  man,  who  has  ever  given  earnest 
thought  and  consideration  to  the  subject  can  for  a  moment  support  such  a  suicidal 
policy.  The  ^eatness  of  the  United  States  is  more  than  anything  else  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  enjoyed  through  its  interstate  trade  of  its  many  great  States  the  greatest 
freedom  of  trade  the  world  has  ever  known.  Its  only  means  of  achieving  still  greater 
results  is  to  apply  the  same  doctrine  to  its  world's  commerce. 

Our  country  is  also  hampered  and  retarded  in  its  growth  and  development  by  the 
iniquitous  system  of  protection.  Not  so  aegravated  as  yours,  but  quite  bad  enough. 
I  earnestly  wish  we  were  free  of  it.  We  will  come  to  it  m  time,  but  in  my  ludgment 
you  will  precede  us.  I  look  for  the  great  United  States  becoming  the  leaaing  free- 
trade  country  of  the  world,  and  we  will  be  followers.  We  will  be  forced  by  your 
action.  Let  us  hope  you  will  not  too  long  delay  this  happy  and  much-to-be-aerared 
result. 

I  am  a  liberal  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  present  Canadian  government,  but  I 
am  somewhat  of  an  independent  thinker  and  actor,  or  what  may  be  termed  ''a  free 
lance."  I  always  say  what  I  think  when  called  upon  to  give  expression  to  my  views, 
and  what  I  have  said  herein  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  in  any  way  you  please. 

Thanking  you  most  cordially  for  all  your  kindness  and  attention  on  my  recent  visit 
to  your  great  capital  city. 

Believe  me,  most  sincerely,  yours,  Wm.  0.  Edwards. 


[Telegram.] 

Rockland,  Okt.,  June  t7,  1908, 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauribr, 

Ottawa^  OnL 

Most  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope  you  will  pay  no  regard  to  unjustified  demand 
made  ux)on  you  for  a  duty  on  southern  pine  coming  from  United  States.  The  demand 
arises  in  consequence  of  a  temporary  stagnation  in  our  business  which  will  soon  pass 
away.  The  imposition  of  the  duty  would  be  most  trifling  in  so  tar  as  mitigation  of 
the  present  dullness  in  Canadian  trade  is  concerned,  and  would  be  most  unpopular 
excepting  with  a  few  avaricious  lumber  manufacturers.  I  sincerely  beg  of  you  to 
allow  one  Canadian  industry  to  exist  without  placing  it  in  the  dishonorable  and 
despicable  position  of  robbing  the  consumers  of  its  product  for  its  benefit. 

Wm.  C.  Edwards. 


Letter  in  Montreal  Daily  Witness  by  Senator  William  Edwards, 
of  Canada,  referred  to  in  his  letter  of  December  17,  1908. 

THB  PULP-WOOD  QUESTION. 

To  the  EDrroR  of  the  WrrNESs. 

Sir:  I  notice  that  of  late  you  have  opened  ^our  columns  in  an  impartial  way  to  a 
consideration  of  the  pulp-wood  question,  which  is  being  agitated  by  the  Canadian 
pulp  and  p>aper  makers  and  a  number  of  our  newspapers. 

Your  attitude  seems  more  one  of  inquiry  as  to  the  true  merits  of  the  question  than 
of  partisan  supp>ort  of  the  views  put  forward  by  those  advocating  an  export  duty  or 
absolute  prevention  of  export,  for  there  are  those  who  advocate  even  the  latter  extreme 
position. 
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III  yonr  isBue  of  the  19th  infltant  you  oet  forth  the  views  of  the  reetrictioniBts;  but 
Bug^est  that  after  all  their  opinionfi  may  not  be  jprompted  entirely  from  Datriotic 
motives;  that  self-interest  may  possibly  have  some  influence;  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing that  might  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  by  pulp-wood  producers 
and  sellers;  and  you  invite  a  statement  of  their  views. 

I  approach  this  subject  with  some  hesitancy.  First,  I  have  neither  the  time  or 
dispositian  for  newspaper  controversy,  and  next  I  am  not  exactly  of  the  class  from 
whom  you  invite  a  discussion  of  this  matter,  but  am  a  lumber  manu&u^turer,  making 
plans  and  inquiry  at  the  moment  to  embark  in  the  near  future  in  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing  also.  At  the  same  time  I  am  unable  to  share  the  views  of  those  who 
would  hinder  or  restrict  the  export  of  pulp  wood.  I  will  admit  at  once  that  I  am  a 
radical  free  trader,  believing  in  no  restnctions  or  hindrances  to  trade,  and  no  penalties 
imposed  on  the  many  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few.  But,  apart  from  the  question  of 
trade  principle,  this  subject  is  a  laige  one,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Canada,  and  more  particularly  the  Aovince  of  Quebec,  whicn  possesses  by  to  the 
greater  areas  of  spruce  timber  and  most  numerous  water  powers,  which,  if  conserved 
and  well  administered,  will  place  the  Province  of  Quebec  at  no  very  distant  day  in  a 
TOsition  as  a  manufacturing  province  which  will  be  the  envy  of  all  the  States  and 
Provinces  on  the  continent.  The  competition  will  be  as  between  power  produced 
with  coal  at  a  cost  of  $45  to  $60  per  horsepower  per  annum  or  electrical  power  pro- 
duced by  water  at  $15  per  horsepower,  or  possibly  lessj  and  as  coal  is  a  diminishing 
quanti^,  and  as  the  water  powers  will  go  on  for  ever  if  not  destroyed  by  denudation 
of  the  roreets  there  can  be  but  one  outcome,  viz,  the  supremacy  in  manufacturing 
of  the  country  which  owns  the  ereater  share  of  water  powers.  In  this  particular 
Canada  is  supreme,  and  Quebec  is  oy  far  the  most  fortunate  of  our  Canadian  provinces, 
being  richer  in  water  powers  than  any  other.  So  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  subject  is 
one  to  be  dealt  with  on  broad  principles. 

The  general  wel£ekre  of  Quebec  is  the  Question  and  not  that  of  individuals  or  sections. 
The  Province  has  adopted  the  policy  of  placing  its  timber  areas  under  license  to  lum- 
bermen to  cut  the  timoer  under  certain  regulations.  Legitimate  farmers  own  on  their 
toms  more  or  less  spruce  timber.  There  are  a  limited  number  of  pulp  and  paper  mills 
scattered  over  the  Province.  Any  restriction  to  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  would 
circumscribe  the  market^  and  place  the  lumberman  or  larmer  who  nas  pulp  wood  to 
sell  at  their  mercy.  This  is  the  condition  those  interests  are  asking  for,  and  to  pro- 
mote what  they  Kave  in  view  they  have  got  certain  of  our  newspapers  worked  up  to 
a  frenzy  in  the  fear  that  in  a  few  years  our  pulp- wood  resources  will  be  exhausted, 
and  that  there  is  not  only  the  danger  of  dearer  paper,  but  an  exhaustion  of  the  raw 
material  for  its  production  at  no  distant  day. 

It  is  set  forth  t^at  the  American  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  that 
onlees  the  x>aper-making  interests  of  tnat  coimtry  are  hindered  they  will  gobble  up 
our  entire  pufp-wood  resources  in  a  very  few  years,  and  they  are  greatly  exercised  as 
to  the  future  of  our  forests.  While  not  among  those  who  believe  that  the  American 
supply  of  wood  for  paper  making  is  so  nearly  exhausted  as  many  think  it  is,  I  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  they  are  overbuilt  m  pulp  and  x>aper  mills  relative  to  their 
supply  of  raw  material,  and  that  it  is  a  convenience  to  eet  a  portion  of  their  pulp  wood 
from  Canada — a  most  decided  advantage  to  the  small-limit  holder  and  to  the  larmer 
who  has  pulp  wood  to  sell.  We  have,  however,  amone  us  those  who  would  cut  off 
this  market.  Again,  we  have  those  who  believe  that  uie  paper  mills  of  the  United 
States  can  be  transplanted  to  Canada  at  once  if  only  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  cut 
off,  and  they  would  have  our  legislators  proceed  at  once  to  enact  such  laws  as  would 
bring  about  these  results.  I  can  not  think  that  any  fair-minded  unselfish  Canadian 
understanding  the  question  could  support  any  such  legislation.  Canada  may  have, 
and  I  think  she  has,  the  greatest  supply  of  pulp  wood  of  any  country-  but  there  are 
other  countries  which  have  large  quantities  of  me  article,  and  it  will  oe  many  years 
before  the  world  will  have  to  look  exclusively  to  Canada  for  its  supply,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  pulp  and  "pauper  mills  in  Canada  faster  than  they  are  now  being  built  would  be 
simply  suicidal  to  the  paper-making  business  in  Camida.  Our  market  is  a  limited 
one.  The  only  market  ireely  open  to  us.  Great  Britain,  we  can  not  sell  in  profitably 
to-dav.  We  can  sell  Great  Britain  pulp,  but  we  can  not  profitably  sell  her  paper. 
The  loreign  sale  of  mechanical  pulp  is  an  imdesirable  business.  I  admit  at  once  that 
the  desirable  article  for  us  to  sell  is  not  the  pulp  wood  nor  the  pulp,  but  the  finished 
article,  paper,  and  I  will  be  greatly  pleased  when  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  it;  but 
we  are  not  in  that  position  to^ay. 

We  can  not  sell  m  Great  Britain  to-day,  because  of  cheap  and  convenient  Scandi- 
navian and  north  of  Europe  pulp  going  into  the  British  market  at  much  lower  rates 
of  freight  than  we  can  supply  it,  and  also  because  of  the  perfection  of  manufacture 
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and  the  cheaper  capital  invested  in  paper  making  in  Great  Britain.  I  have  just  inve^ 
tigated  the  matter  at  considerable  expense,  and  am  surprised  at  the  conditions.  One 
of  the  most  perfect  i>aper-making  mills  in  the  world  is  to  oe  foimd  near  Paris,  in  France. 
But  Great  Britain  is  high  up  and  almost  supreme  as  a  paper-making  country,  and 
under  her  open-market  conditions  just  so  long  as  her  present  supply  of  pulp  continues 
we  can  not  nope  to  invade  that  market  to  an^  great  extent  in  tne  sale  of  paper.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  being  under  tariff  tyranny,  we  can  not  at  present  find  a 
market  there,  but  in  due  course  both  these  markets  wiU  be  available  to  us  in  a  natural 
way;  and  imtil  they  are,  what  is  the  proper  course  for  Canada  to  pursue?  In  my 
opinion,  the  proper  lousiness  course  is  to  carefully  husband  our  timber  resources;  but 
the  proper  way  to  manage  this  is  not  by  the  limitation  of  the  sale  of  our  timber  limits, 
and  not  by  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  the  lumber  produced  in  any  form  which  the 
producer  wishes  to  sell  it  in.  He  should  be  a  free  man,  to  sell  it  in  such  form  as  he 
pleases  and  where  he  pleases.  But  the  great  and  important  question  is  the  adminis- 
tration and  management  of  our  forest  areas.  In  pine  the  Province  of  Quebec  can  not 
hope  for  a  continuous  supply;  it  will  become  exhausted  far  too  soon.  But  the  spruce 
areas  of  the  Province  need  never  be  exhausted  if  only  rational  means  are  adopted  and 
enforced.  The  question  should  not  be  where  or  how  the  timber  shall  be  sold  when 
cut.    The  question  should  be  what  shall  be  cut. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts?  In  the  best  interests  of  our  spruce  forests  and  their 
conservation,  is  it  that  too  much  of  our  timber  is  being  cut  annually?  Not  at  all  I 
It  is  that  it  is  not  being  properly  cut.  I  think  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  more 
timber  dies  annually  in  tne  Province  of  Quebec  than  is  cut  down  by  the  woodman's 
ax.  The  question  then  is  ''Will  this  process  exhaust  the  forest?^  By  no  means. 
From  sixty  to  seventy  years  is  about  the  life  of  a  spruce  tree,  and  under  these  natural 
conditions  reproduction  ^oes  steadily  on.  Then  now  is  it  that  the  forests  are  being 
exhausted?  The  answer  is:  By  forest  fires  caused  mostly  by  squatters  on  the  limits; 
by  camping  parties,  fishermen,  hunters,  and  recently  by  exploress  for  minerals; 
also  by  me  passage  of  railways  through  or  near  the  timber  areas,  and  by  settlers  on 
land,  both  legitimate  and  illegitimate.  One  most  fruitful  source  of  destruction, 
I  admit  at  once,  is  the  pretended  settler  buying  or  pretending  to  buy  land  for  settle- 
ment which  in  reality  u  intended  for  himself  or  some  pirate  lumberman  to  cut  upon, 
smuggling  off  the  timber,  robbing  both  the  limit  holder  and  the  Crown.  And  as  under 
these  circumstances  there  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  cutting,  the  territory  so  cut  is 
exhausted  entirely. 

I  quite  admit  that  the  high  price  of  pulp  wood  in  the  last  few  years  has  greatly 
stimulated  this  means  of  devastation.  But  is  the  cure  in  restricting  in  any  way 
the  disposal  of  the  article  produced?  By  no  means.  The  cure  rests  in  a  proper 
administration  and  regulating  of  cutting  on  our  crown  lands,  and  in  guarding  against 
in  every  possible  way  forest  fires. 

Having  said  all  this,  I  may  very  well  be  asked,  then,  what  would  your  plan  be  for 
the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  Province  of  Quebec? 
My  answer  ia  that  two  interests  for  the  future  of  Quebec  are  paramount,  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  forests  and  of  her  water  powers.  Take  care  of  tne  former  and  tne  latter 
will  ts^e  care  of  itself.  Destroy  the  first  and  you  destroy  the  latter.  Then  the  ques- 
tion is:  Can  the  latter  be  preserved?  I  say,  yes;  decidedly,  yes.  Instead  of  restrict- 
ing the  operations  of  the  area  to  be  lumberea  upon,  encourage  the  operation  of  lum- 
bering all  over  the  province  os  soon  as  it  practically  can  be  done.  Every  square  mile 
of  tlie  timber  area  of  the  province  should  be  operated,  thereby  allowing  no  timber  to 
die  of  old  age,  but,  instead,  cutting  the  old  timber  and  cut  no  timber  wnatever  under 
a  r^ulation  size  to  be  determined  upon.  The  determination  of  the  smallest  diameter 
of  cutting  to  be  ascertained  by  such  an  inquiry  as  would  establish  the  annual  growth 
on  a  fixed  area.  Separate  tne  lands  only  suitable  for  timber  production  from  the 
lands  suitable  for  agriculture,  apd  allow  no  encroachment  of  settlement  dangerously 
near  to  the  timber  areas.    Build  no  railways  through  timber  areas. 

True,  with  all  these  precautions  there  will  be  some  forest  fires.  In  time  spnice 
areas  so  destroyed  will  reproduce,  and  if  only  the  annual  growth  is  cut  on  the  timbered 
areas,  and  no  more,  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  our  forest  resources  will  go  on  in 
perpetuity  and  never  will  become  exhausted.  It  is  in  this  manner,  and  in  this  manner 
alone,  that  the  remedy  can  be  applied,  and  not  in  export  duties  or  in  any  such  restrict- 
ive measure;  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  a  consideration  and  adoption  of  this  plan 
is  one  more  to  be  considered  by  the  Canadian  people  than  tariff  wars  or  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Wm .  C.  Edwa&ds. 

BoGKLAND,  Ontario,  October  24^ 
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OBNEBAL  OBSBBVATIONS   ON   AVAIUIBLB   WATBB   POWBBS   IN 

ONTABIO  AND  QUEBBO. 

Before  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association^  in  convention  at  Ottawa 
on  January  10,  1906.  a  paper  entitled  '*The  relation  between  water 

?ower8  and  forests"  was  read  by  Mr.  Cecil  B.  Smith,  chairman 
emiskaming  railway  comnussion.  It  is  published  in  the  seventh 
annual  report  of  the  association^  pages  64  to  68.  Certain  extracts 
are  taken : 

Canada  is  well  supplied  with  coal,  both  in  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  prov- 
inces, but  over  an  area  eztendinf  for  3,000  miles  from  New  Brunswick  to  ^e  foothills 
of  the  Rockies,  and  from  the  United  States  boundary  as  fiur  northward  as  we  have 
knowledge  of  a  definite  nature,  there  are  no  coal  measures  of  importance  that  have 
yet  been  discovered. 

*  *  *  Now  that  wood  for  fuel  has  become  scarce  and  expensive  in  many  locali- 
ties, there  is  a  double  drain  on  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  a  continually  increasing 
stream  of  money  is  lowing  across  oiur  southern  bonier  to  purchase  coal  for  heating  and 
power  purposes.    *    *    * 

At  tne  present  time  there  has  been  developed  in  Canada  350,000  horeepower  of 
water  power.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Now,  the  near  future  will  easily  see  this  amount  doubled  and  trebled  if  intelligent 
and  comprehensive  plans  are  adopted  for  development  and  distribution,  and  not  only 
can  a  large  amount  of  money  be  kept  in  our  country,  but  industries  and  public  utilities 
will  be  benefited  by  being  supplied  with  electricity  at  reasonable  rates.    *    «    * 

The  practical  problems  of  tne  control  of  river  flow  in  the  thickly  settled  parts  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  provinces  group  themselves  naturally  into  three  districts,  and 
will  be  treated  separately. 

(A)  8outhwe8tem  Ontario. — In  this  district  we  have  the  Nottawasaga,  Saugeen, 
Maitland,  Ausable,  Thames,  Grand,  Credit,  and  Humber  rivers,  all  possessing  origi- 
nally valuable  water  powers,  but  without  any  natural  storage  for  the  water,  except 
in  the  soil,  so  that  as  this  whole  area  has  been  practically  (about  86  per  cent)  aenuded 
of  forests  and  given  over  to  a^culture  the  water  poweiB  have  been  nearly  all  ruined, 
and  as  the  creation  of  artificial  storage  would  be  vei^  expensive,  and  the  country  is 
too  valuable  as  faim  land  to  permit  of  it  ever  reverting  to  forest,  little  can  be  hoped 
for  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  the  district  will  necessarily  have  to  rely  on 
Niagara  as  its  chief  source  of  electrical  power. 

(B)  Cejitral  Old  Ontario, — ^We  find  here  an  entirely  different  natural  condition,  and 
owin^  to  this  an  exceptional  opportunity  presents  itself  for  intelligent  and  compre- 
hensive action,  which  will,  if  carried  out,  be  of  great  benefit  to  future  generations. 

The  French,  Maganatewan,  Muskoka,  Severn,  Trent,  Moira,  Rideau,  Misssissippi, 
Madawaska,  Bonnechere,  Fetawawa,  and  Mattawa  rivers,  with  their  sources  in  lakes 
and  swamps,  all  rise  from  a  common  plateau,  largely  unfit  for  cultivation,  still  chiefly 
in  forest,  and  much  of  it  still  in  the  nands  of  the  Crown.  They  all  possess  excellent 
water  powers,  many  even  now  near  to  industrial  centers,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
developed  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Much  of  this  central  plateau  is  still  in  vii|;in 
forest,  out  much  more  has  been  cut  or  burned  over,  and  much  partiy  cleared,  on  which 
thousands  of  families  are  eking  out  a  meaeer  and  precarious  existence  on  land  which 
would  be  much  better  occupi^  if  devoted  to  the  growth  of  another  forest  of  pine  and 
other  trees  indi^nous  to  the  region.    •    *    • 

The  Question  involved  in  this  district  thus  presents  two  phases:  One,  the  improve- 
ment 01  water  powers  possessing  wonderful  natural  storage  and  amounting  when 
developed  to  200,000  or  300,000  horsepower,  Trent  River  alone  66,000  horsepower,  low 
water,  20,000  developed  representing  at  least  1,500,000  tons  of  coal  per  year;  and.  on 
the  other  hand^  the  upbuilding  of  an  extensive  forest  district  naturally  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  pme,  but  laigely  unfit  for  cultivation. 

(C)  Southern  Qruhec-^-The  Yamaska,  St.  Francis,  and  Chaudiere,  with  other 
smaller  rivers,  have  their  sources  in  the  foothills  of  the  Notre  Dame  or  White  Moun- 
tains and  possess  valuable  lake  storage,  and  while  this  district  is  largely  arable  and 
&irly  well  cleared  there  are  considerable  areas  which  it  would  pay  to  hold  for  all 
time  as  forest  reserves  in  order  to  equalize  the  fiow  in  the  rivers  above  mentioned 
and  at  the  same  time  prepare  valuable  forests  against  the  time  when  timber  will  be 
in  still  greater  demand  than  it  is  at  present. 
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WATEB-POWEB  8TBEAMB  IN  THE  PBOYINCE   OF  QUEBEO. 

The  Settlers'  Guide  for  1907,  prepared  under  direction  of  Hon. 
AdSlard  Turgeon,  minister  of  lands  and  forests,  gives  the  number 
of  water  powers  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  situated  in  various  divi- 
sions or  counties. .  In  the  Lake  St.  John  and  Saguenay  region  the 
water  powers  are  numerous  and  large. 

(P.  14.)  The  principal  are  those  of  the  rivers  Peribonka,  Mistassini,  Chamouchouan, 
Ouiatchouan,  JBelle-Kiviere,  Metabetchouan,  and  those  of  the  Grande  and  Petite 
Decharge  of  the  Sa^enay . 

Ascending  the  river  Great  Peribonka  some  5  or  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  we 
encoimter  7  waterfiills  or  cascades  formed  one  above  the  other,  and  which  could 
develop  a  motive  force  equal  to  300,000  horsepower. 

On  tne  river  Little  Peribonka,  waterfalls  are  found  at  the  eighth,  twelfth,  four- 
teenth, sixteenth,  twentv-third,  and  seventy-eighth  mile  above  its  mouth.  The 
most  important  are  the  ''Gnutes  Blanches, "  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ranges  of  the 
township  of  Dalmas.a 

The  cascades  of  the  Grande  Decharge  can  not,  in  truth,  be  called  a  great  fall,  but, 
by  means  of  damming  the  river,  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  a  motive  force  of  15,000 
horsepower,  according  to  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  it. 

The  river  Metabetchouan,  along  the  first  10  miles  of  its  course  above  its  mouth, 
gives  3  rapids  and  1  very  hig:h  fall. 

In  ascending  the  river  Mistassini,  the  first  fails  are  seen  about  24  miles  from  its 
mouth;  tJiere  are  also  cascades  and  large  hydraulic  powers  11  and  16  miles  above  the 
first  mentioned,  and  at  the  one  hundr^  and  twentieth  mile  from  its  mouth.  One  of 
these  cascades  or  &ills  is  80  feet  high. 

The  first  foils  of  the  river  Mistassibi  are  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Mistassini  and  20  miles  &om  Lake  St.  John.  The  first  of  these 
falls  are  designated  imder  the  name  of  Chutes  des  Peres  and  are  45  feet  high. 

In  the  34  miles  of  its  course  the  Mistassibi  forms  six  other  falls.    (P.  15.) 

The  Riviere  aux  Rats,  also  a  tributary  of  the  Mistassini,  in  the  first  7  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  latter  river  forms  falls  of  30,  40,  and  GO  feet  in  height,  capable 
of  furnishing  to  manufactories  a  force  of  125,000  to  150,000  horsepower. 

A  short  distance  above  the  village  of  St.  Felicien — ^that  is  to  say,  about  15  miles  from 
Lake  St.  John — the  river  Chamouchouan  contains  cascades  and  falls  of  great  size.  It 
Ib  calculated  that  in  the  50  miles  of  its  course  the  hydraulic  force  of  this  river  would 
easily  produce  300,000  horsepower. 

We  also  meet  with  very  large  water  powers  in  the  coimties  of  Chicoutimi  and  Sague- 
nay, notably  those  of  the  river  Chicoutimi,  au  Sable,  Shipshaw,  Saguenay,  Portneuf, 
Ste.  Marguerite,  Grande  Trinite,  Petite  Trinite,  Escoumams,  Sualt-au-Mouton,  Beth- 
siaims,  aux  Outardes,  Manikuagan,  Pentecote,  aux  RocherB,  Marguerite,  Moisie, 
Natashquan,  etc.  Some  of  them  are  already  employed  by  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments.   ♦    •    • 

(P.  22)  All  the  immense  territory  of  the  Ottawa  is  watered  by  large  rivers,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal: 

Leng:th  In  miles.  Leng:th  In  miles. 


Kepewa 75 

Du  Moine 85 

Noire 90 

Coulonge 110 

Gatineau 226 


Dulaevre 210 

Petite  Nation 55 

Rouge 12  5 

DuNord 60 

L' Assomption 80 


These  rivers,  without  excepting  the  groat  river  Ottawa  itself,  furnish  good  water 
powers  and  excellent  channels  for  floating  timber. 

Some  of  the  great  hydraulic  powers  furnished  by  the  river  Ottawa  are  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  notice,  particulariy  "Les  Chutes  des  Chats"  and  the  no  less  celebrated 
"Chutes  du  Grand  Calumet." 

(P.  23)  "  Les  Chutes  des  Chats"  are  found  4  miles  from  theQuyon  station  on  the  Pon- 
tiac  Railway,  the  total  power  of  these  falls  is  set  at  15,000  horsepower  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate. The  islands  which  separate  these  falls  on  the  Province  of  Quebec  side  are  gen- 
erally large  and  their  conformation  favors  the  development  of  these  water  powers.  For 
several  years  manufacturing  industries  have  utilized  some  of  them. 

aThis  hydraulic  power  is  used  by  the  Peribonka  Pulp  Factory. 
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A0  regards  the  falls  of  the  "Grand  Calumet/' their  hydrauHc  power  is  very  great, 
though  some  of  them  present  certain  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  We  place  the  total 
power  of  all  these  falls  (Calumet)  at  6,000  horsepower. 

Among  the  great  water  powers  of  the  river  Ottawa  to  be  noticed  are  *  'Les  Rapides  de 
la  Chaudiere,"  '*  Les  Chutes  et  Cascades  du  Chenal  du  Rocher  Fendu"  south  of  Grand 
Gurnet  Island  and  north  of  the  Allumette  Islands,  on  the  Chenal  de  la  Culbute,  the 
rapids  of  this  name,  and  les  Chapeaux. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  this  pent  of  the  Ottawa  River,  called  the  "Riviere 
Creuse,''  we  meet  the  falls  and  rapids  of  the  Joachims,  the  rapids  du  Rocher  Capitaine, 
of  the  Deux  Rivieres,  du  Levier,  and  Mattawa. 

The  water  power  of  the  Joachims  in  front  of  the  townahip  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  coimty 
of  Pontiac,  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  minimum  of  13,000  norsepower. 

The  water  power  of  the  Cascades,  on  the  river  Gatineau,  is  calculated  as  equal  to 
40,000  horsepower,  and  the  rapids  of  St.  Joseph  and  Des  Eaux,  on  the  same  river,  at 
7,700  horsepower. 

The  rapids  of  Mattawa  and  Johnson  together  will  give  7 ,500  horsepower. 

On  the  river  Ottawa  the  water  power  of  the  Long  Sault  is  estimated  at  20,681  horse- 
power. 

Of  the  region  of  the  Temiscamin^e  there  is  no  specific  mention  of 
the  actual  water  power  other  than  the  following  paragraph: 

We  also  know  that  this  region  is  watered  by  innumerable  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes 
of  all  sizes  which  form  so  many  sources  of  power  of  which  manufacturingindustry 
should  take  advantage.  Some  of  these  water  powers  are  most  valuable.  We  might 
particularly  mention  the  river  Res  Quinze,  which  alone  has  15  cascades,  the  water 
powers  of  the  river  Eeepawa,  or  the  Gordon  Creek,  of  the  La  Loutre,  etc.    (P.  29.) 

On  the  St.  Maurice  region  (p.  34)  are  the  following  paragraphs 
relating  to  water  power: 

This  immense  country,  intersected  in  every  direction  b^  magnificent  rivets  and 
lakes,  possesses  the  finest  water  powers  in  the  world  and  u  covered  with  forests  of 
pine,  spruce,  and  white  birch.  The  principal  water  powers  of  this  region  are  the 
Grand  Mere  and  Shawenegan  (already  operated  by  powerful  manufacturing  com- 
panies); the  La  Tuque  water  power,  from  a  Ml  of  more  than  20  feet  in  height:  and 
the  falls  of  the  Grandes  Piles,  opposite  the  southerly  extremit)r  of  the  village  of  Saint 
Jaques  des  Piles.  The  minimum  power  of  the  latter  falls  is  estimated  at  23,000 
horsepower. 

The  region  of  the  eastern  townships  have  a  number  of  rivers  and 
a  number  of  water  powers  (p.  37). 

The  eastern  townships  possess  not  only  sufSicient  means  of  irrigation  for  the  crops, 
but  also  in  places  excellent  water  powers.  A  good  many  of  these  are  sdready  utilized 
for  sawmills  and  all  kinds  of  manufactories. 

The  region  of  the  Matapedia  contains  a  number  of  water  powers 
which  are  described  on  pages  48  and  49. 

Moreover  all  this  Matapedia  Valley  is  abimdantly  watered  by  rivers  and  streams. 
*  *  *  Almost  evervwhere  may  be  foimd  splendid  water  powers  suitable  for  the 
working  of  mills  and  factories.  The  river  Causapscal  in  the  first  range  of  the  town- 
ships of  Blais  and  Casault  forms  several  rapids  and  cascades  capable  of  developing 
hyoraulic  power  equal  to  4,500  horsepower,  and  it  would  be  easv  to  increase  this  power 
by  the  erection  of  dams  at  the  discharge  of  the  numerous  lakes  foimd  at  the  head  of  the 
river.  On  the  Matapedia  River,  at  less  than  a  mile  from  the  Causapscal  Railway 
station,  we  foimd  a  water  power  suitable  to  the  making  of  force  of  more  than  4,000 
horsepower. 

ESTIMATED   WATER   POWER   IN   ONTARIO   AND   QUEBBO. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  ''Wood  pulp  of  Canada/'  by  George  Johnson, 
statistician,  department  of  agriculture,  Ottawa  (1901),  on  pages  25 
to  30,  contains  some  information  as  to  the  water  power  used  and 
possible  of  development  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

A  short  time  ago  an  examination  was  made  hy  the  Ottawa  Board  of  Trade  into 
the  resources  of  ue  region  tributary  to  Ottawa.    Estimates  were  obtained  from  sur^ 
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veyorsj  engineen,  mill  ownen,  and  othen  poeaeeeing  full  knowledge.  It  was  found 
that  within  a  radius  of  50  milee  there  was  an  available  power  of  water  eciual  to  nearly 
900,000  horsepower,  the  Ottawa  supplying  664,000  horsepower,  and  its  tributaries 
226,225  horsepower;  those  on  the  Ontario  side  contributing  40,000  horsepower,  and 
those  on  the  Quebec  side  186,225. 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  a  low  average  of  water  obtainable  throughout  the  year. 

At  the  sources  of  the  twelve  or  fourteen  rivers,  which  together  aggregate  the  900,000 
available  horsepower  mentioned,  are  great  lakes  that  can  be  converted,  by  the  con- 
struction of  retaining  dams,  into  immense  reservoirs,  by  means  of  which  the  power 
can  be  increased.  Estimating  the  value  of  the  electrical  horsepower  generated  by 
the  use  of  water  at  $10  per  annum,  the  water  powers  in  the  area  described  represents  the 
sum  of  $9,000,000.  Estimating  the  value  of  horsepower  generated  from  steam  on  the 
basis  of  $25  per  annum,  it  represents  the  great  annual  value  of  $23,000,000. 

This  power  is  all  within  sucJi  easy  distance  of  the  federal  capital  that  it  can  be  cen- 
tered in  Ottawa  over  a  comparatively  small  number  of  miles  of  wire  with  a  loss  of 
only  8  to  10  per  cent  in  efficiency. 

Mr.  Surtees,  C.  E.,  who  has  investigated  this  question  for  the  Ottawa  River,  gives 
the  following  information  of  the  capacity  of  this  river  and  its  tributaries  to  supply 
power: 

ABOVE  THB  CITY  OF  OTrAWA, 

Horsepower. 

Great  Ghaudiere,  Ottawa  City  (not  in  use) 35,000 

Little  Chaudiere 25, 000 

Deschenes  and  Britannia 15, 000 

Chats  Falls 141,000 

Portage  du  Fort 49,000 

Mountain  Chute 62,000 

Grand  Calumet .^ 186, 000 

Coulonge  River 24, 120 

Black  River 21,000 

MissisHppi  River, 

Galetta 1,800 

Pakenham 900 

Blakeney 1, 080 

Rosamond's  Rapids 720 

Almonte 8,000 

Appleton 540 

Carleton  Place 1,000 

Innisville 540 

Madawaska  River, 

Amprior  Rapids 1, 400 

Bumstown 1,400 

Springton  Rapids 1, 120 

Calabogne  Lake 3,640 

Madawaska  ffigh  Falls 10,360 

Bonneckere  River, 

Castleford  Rapids 1,120 

Renfrew  and  Douglas 2,000 

Quyon  River 80 

TRIBUTARIES  BXLOW  THE  CFTY. 

Gatineau  River, 

Phrmer's  Rapids 24,500 

Caelsea  Mills ^ 47,790 

Eaton's  Chute 24,508 

Cascades 14,000 

Wakefield 12,000 

P^ugan  Falls 73,500 

Pacfie 375 

Petite  Nation  River 1, 600 

Blanche  River 1,600 

Priests  Creek 240 

Little  Blanche  River 250 

Clay  Creek 120 
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Riviere  du  Lievre.  norsepower. 

Buckingham % 9,000 

Rheaume  Falls 4,000 

Dufferin  Falls 12,500 

Upper  Falls 12,500 

Little  Rapids 500 

Cascades 2,000 

High  Falls 36,000 

These  figures  give  a  total  of  589,320  horsepower  above  the  city  of  Ottawa  and 
269,683  horsepower  below  the  city,  all  of  which  is  at  present  unused— the  total  in 
use  being  58,400,  giving  a  grand  total  of  917,403  horsepower. 

This  estimate,  as  has  been  stated,  is  for  water  power  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of 
the  dty. 

Beyond  that  no  detailed  estimate  haff  been  provided.  Mr.  Andrew  Bell  has  esti- 
mated the  aggregate  water  power  available  between  Ottawa  and  Mattawa  (200  miles) 
at  1,476,000  m>FBepower. 

The  engineers  of  the  projected  Montreal  and  Ottawa  and  Geoman  Bay  Canal  esti- 
mate the  water  power  developed  along  the  route  of  the  canal  at  7u),000  horsepower. 

On  Sturgeon  Kiver,  emptym^  into  Nipissing  Lake,  and,  therefore,  tributary  to  the 
projected  canal,  the  power  available  at  Stuigeon  Falls,  Smoky  Falls,  and  one  or  two 
other  points,  is  approximately  50,000  horsepower,  part  of  it  being  utilized  by  the 
Imperial  Paper  Company,  already  mentionea. 

On  the  Montreal  River  there  is  a  150-foot  fall  within  the  first  3  miles  and  a  180  foot 
of  a  fall  in  the  distance  to  Lake  Temagami. 

All  this  immense  reservoir  <A  power  is  included  in  800  miles  of  a  river  which  is  over 
600  miles  long. 

Still  furthe^  the  building  of  the  dams  proposed  in  connection  with  the  Montreal, 
Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  it  is  calculated  will  increase  the  power  between 
Stuigeon  Falls  and  Montreal  by  500,000  horsepower,  which  is  equal  to  the  amount 
devdoped  on  the  United  States  side  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Take  another  localitv.  The  deep  and  somber  River  Saguenayacts  as  the  drain  of 
Lake  St.  John.  This  lake  is  fed  by  manv  rivers  and  streams.  These  are  fine  reser- 
voirs of  power.  B^:inning  on  the  east  side  the  Peribonka  River  is  navigable  for  a 
dozen  miles  from  the  lake.  Then  come  the  Grand  Chutes.  For  5  or  6  miles  the 
waters  of  the  Peribonka  rush  through  these  chutes  by  a  series  of  waterfalls  capable  of 
supplying  a  force  of  800,000  horsepower,  which  can  all  be  harnessed  to  do  the  world's 
work  at  an  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small  sujn  of  money — comparatively,  that 
is  to  the  cost  required  to  secure  tne  force  utilized  at  Niag^  FaUs  of  but  one-sixth  of 
the  horsepower  capable  of  being  employed  in  the  ftdls  of  Peribonka  River. 

The  Mistassini  River  is  another  of  the  feeders  of  lake  St.  John.  On  it,  within  24 
miles  from  the  lake,  there  are  two  falls  not  far  from  each  other.  These  taken  together 
can  supply  a  force  of  40,000  horsepower. 

One  of  the  afiOluents  of  the  Mistassini  River  is  the  Mistassibi.  Its  waters  pass  into 
the  parent  river  by  a  succession  of  cascades  whose  collective  force  is  estimated  at 
75,000  horsepower. 

Another  of  the  tributaries  of  the  MistasHini  is  the  River  of  Rats.  The  waters  of 
this  river  mingle  with  those  of  the  Mistassini  by  means  of  two  cascades  of  30  feet  and 
a  waterbill  of  60  feet;  estimated  to  be  able  to  supply  a  force  of  22,000  horsepower. 

Perhaps  the  laigest  tributary  of  the  Mistassini  River  is  the  Assiemska,  whose  rapids 
and  cascades  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  statement  that  several  thousands 
of  horsepower  are  there  waiting  to  be  set  to  work. 

It  iff  wfe  to  say  that  there  are,  north  and  east  of  lake  St.  John,  within  a  sweep  of  20 
miles,  not  less  than  150,000  horsepower. 

The  liver  Chamouchouan,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  Saguenay 
River,  falls  into  lake  St.  John  south  of  the  Mistassini.  It  can  contribute  as  its  share  of  the 
water  power  of  the  favored  region  not  less  than  100,000  horsepower,  supplied  by  several 
cascaoes,  and  especially  bv  the  falls  of  the  Chaudiere,  which  have  a  height  of  120  feet. 

The  river  Ouiatchouan  has  a  lengtii  of  60  miles,  and  in  reaching  the  lake  St.  John 
widens  into  several  lakes,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Lac  des  Comnussaires, 
which  is  a  lacustrine  expansion  of  21  miles  in  lengtti .  At  a  couple  of  miles  from  its  mouth 
the  river  has  a  fall  of  2!30  feet  high,  capable  of  providing  a  force  of  33,000  horsepower. 

The  Metabetchouan,  in  a  distance  of  80  miles  ^125  Kilometers),  has  a  descent  of 
225  feet — ^the  greater  portion  of  which  is  accompUshed  by  means  of  cascades  and 
rapids— within  a  distance  of  4  miles. 

Here,  then,  in  the  single  region  of  which  the  basin  of  lake  St.  John  is  the  erea) 
water  reservoir,  are  rivers  and  streams  having  over  700,000  horsepower,  capable  of 
being  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes.  This,  it  is  stated,  is  a  power  much  in 
excess  of  that  which  coiild  be  Bappllea  by  the  rivers  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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DETAILED  ESTIMATE   OF  WATEB-POWEB  STREAMS  IK  ONTABIO. 

WATER  POWERS  OF  ONTARIO  AS  REPORTED  IN  1906  AND  1907  BY  THE 
HYDRO-ELBOTRIO  POWER  COMMISSION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ON- 
TARIO. 

On  the  26th  day  of  January,  1906,  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  provincial  government  to  investigate  and  report  on,  among 
other  matters,  ''the  location,  capacity,  and  capital  cost  of  develop- 
ment of  the  various  water  powers  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  present  undeveloped  *  *  *.''  A 
systematic  tabulation  of  the  water  powers  of  the  rivers,  based  upon 
gaugings  and  meterings,  supplemented  by  information  derived  from 
other  sources,  was  made  by  a  corps  of  engineers.  The  province  was 
divided  into  districts,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  James  Bay 
watershed^  the  whole  territoir  was  covered.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  are  reported  as  follows: 

In  the  district  which  may  be  deecribed  as  southwestern  Ontario,  south  of  the  lati- 
tude of  Toronto,  there  are  a  large  number  of  rivers  possessing  small  water  powers, 
most  of  which  are  already  developed ;  but  owing  to  tne  small  neads  obtainable  and 
the  extreme  low-water  conditions  they  are  usually  of  small  capacity  and  suitable 
only  for  the  most  local  uses,  for  small  mills,  village  electric-light  stations,  etc.,  and 
are  not  suitable  for  the  supply  of  B,ny  great  quantities  of  power,  which  might  be  avail- 
able for  transmission  or  even  extensive  local  use. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  these  water  powers: 


Stream. 


Lynn.. 
Grand.. 
NIth... 
Speed.. 
Credit.. 
Thames 


Developments. 


Port  Dover, 

Dunnville,  York,  Caledonia,  Brantford,  Paris,  Oalt,  and  Elora. 

Paris,  Ayr.  and  New  Hamburg. 

Preston,  Hespeler,  and  Guelpb. 

Georgetown,  Norval,  and  Enndale. 

London  and.  Springbank. 


And  various  other  smaller  streams. 

The  developments  now  partially  completed  are  capable  of  more  than  meeting  any 
demand  for  electric  power  likely  to  arise  in  Ontario  m  the  near  future,  having  some 
150,000  horsepower  capacity  immediately  in  sight  with  permanent  works  designed 
for  425,000  horsepower  24-hour  power,  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  machinery  can  be 
installed  to  meet  requirements  as  they  arise. 


Water  powers  on  the  Moira  River  and  tribiUanes 

■ 

Location  of  water  power. 

Total  head. 

Estimated 

power  at 

low  water. 

Power  now 
developed. 

Belleville: 

First  dam t.t t 

Feet. 

Horeepower. 
300 

Hofeepotper. 
110 

Second  dam 

6 
15 

9.4 

&6 

8 
10 

110 

Undevelooed 

560 
340 
320 
300 
370 
33 

230 
230 
200 
140 
60 
350 
410 
560 

Third  dam 

05 

Fourth  dam 

50 

Fifth  dam 

50 

Chlsholm's  Mills 

Ti«rt  Cbannel .  r 

Xwoedi 

Old  electric-llRht  plant 

10 

IQ 

0 

8 

8 

80 

35 

5 

Deseronto  Milling  Co 

100 

Electric  Light  Co 

100 

Undeveloped  power 

Olen  Lewis 

ActinoUte 

(•) 

High  Falls 

<») 

Lone  Slidet 

(») 

Total 

4,900 

585 

a  Partially  developed. 


k  Undeveloped. 
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Water  pawen  on  upper  Trent  River, 


Location  of  water  power. 


Peterborough: 

Peterboroudi  Hydraulic  Power  Company. 

Auburn  MlUs 

Waterworks 

Canada  General  Electric 

No.  6  dam,  Otonabee  Power  Company 

No.  4  dam. 


No.  8  dam 

No.  2  dam 

No.  1  dam.... 

Tounn  Point 

Burleigh  Falls 

Buekbom  Rapids. 

Bobcaygeon 

Fendon  Falls 

EUlotts  Falls 


Total. 


Total 
head. 


FeeL 


12 
10 
15 
14 
12 
12 
10 
12 

7 
25 
12 

6 
24 
21.6 


Estimated 

power  at 

low  water. 


Honepower. 
3,200 
1,100 
900 
1,866 
1,280 
1,100 
1,100 

goo 

1,100 
GOO 

1,800 
870 
300 
720 
030 


17,2G5 


Power  now 
developed. 


Horeevower. 
8,200 
680 
70 
1,400 
1,700 

(•) 
1,360 

(•) 
640 
635 


n 


(• 


300 
1,000 
930 


12,405 


a  Undeveloped. 
Water  powers  on  Lower  Trent  River. 


Location  of  water  power. 


Trenton 

Rapids  I  mile  above  Trenton 

Olen  Miller 

Rapids  li  miles  above  Glen  Miller. 

Frankford 

Trent  Valley  Paper  Co 

ChJsholms  Rapias 

RauneysFaUs ,., 

CampbeUford 

Rapids 

Middle  Falls 

Rapids 

Healeys  Falls 

Hastings 


Total. 


Total  head. 


Estimated 

power  at 

low  water. 


Feet. 
14 
18 

9.5 
18 
12 

14.6 
12 
35 

0 
15 
30 
12 
60 

7.5 


Honepotoer. 
2,600 
3,200 
1,760 
3,200 
2,160 
2,680 
2,100 
6,100 
1,660 
2,680 
6,200 
1,600 
8,000 
1,000 


43,610 


Power  now 
developed. 


Horupower. 
900 

(•) 
600 


51 


« 


800 

600 

600 
100 
160 


475 


4,025 


a  Undeveloped. 


Water  potoers  in  southwestern  Ontario,  on  rivers  tributary  to  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian 

Bay  as  far  north  as  the  French  Kiver. 


Water  power. 

Head. 

Esti- 
mated 
low-water 
flow. 

Minimum 
24-hour 
power. 

Present 
installa- 
tion. 

Maltland  River: 
Ooderlch— 

Piper's 

Feet. 
30 
80 

15 
10 

13 
40 

OMeJootr 
seconds. 
140 
140 

32 
32 

360 
360 

Horse- 
power. 
380 
1,020 

53 

35 

430 
1,310 

Horse- 
power. 

Undeveloped;  storage  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Black  Hole 

Wlngham— 

Lower  dam 

aoo 

130 
200 

Proposed  development  of  Malt- 
land  R.  P.  Co.;  storage  for  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

Electrio  light  plant:  steam  auxil- 
iary for  five  months. 

Flour  mill  and  pump-house;  steam 
for  five  monuis. 

Saugeen   Light   &   Power  Co.'s 

development. 
Dam  to  drown  out  Denny's  good 

stoiage  for  twenty-four  nours. 

Unrer  dam. . .  ^ . .  t  r . . . 

■M yy^M  \»«»ui ........... 

SMigeen  River  (main): 
Southampton- 
Denny's  dam. 

Pooible  development. 

75051— VOL  5—09- 


-12 
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Water  powers  in  southvfestem  Ontario^  on  riven  tributary  to  Lake  Huron  and  Oeorgian 

Bay  aifar  north  at  the  French  River^-Contiimed. 


Water  power. 


Ssumn  River  (main)— Con. 

Kaplds  above  Paisley 

Rapids  2i  miles  below 

walkerton. 
Walkerton:  Truar's  Dam. 
Rapids  above  Walkerton. 
BiapleHlU 

Hanover 

Baugeen    River,   Locherbys 
Creek: 
Paisley,  Kissick's  dam.... 
Chesley 

Rocky  Saugeen  Riven 

Aberdeen 

Qlen  Roden 

Hay  worths  Falls 

Hayworths  Falls,  i>ossible 

Traveston 

Traveston,  possible 

Muddy  Saueeen  River: 

Daleleisos  rapids 

Darham— 

McKechnies  dam 

Do 

McOowans  dam 

Pnrdy'smlll 

Price  vllle 

Bauble  River,  Sauble  Falls 

Sydenham  River: 
Owen  Sound- 
Woolen  mill  

Klectric  light 

Sawmill 

Inglismill 

Beaver  River: 

Eugenia  Falls 

Eugenia  Falls,  included  in 
above. 
Nottawasaga  River: 

Creemore 

Lavender  Falls 

Olencalm 

Hornings  Mills 

Do 

Do 

Alliston 

The  Fishery 

Severn  River: 

Port  Severn 

Little  chute 

Big  chute 

Ragged  rapids 

Moon  River: 

High  Falls 

Twin  Falls 

Curtain  chute 

Seven  Sisters  rapids 

Knife  rapids 

Annie  Rooney  rapids 

Island  Portage 

Muskoka  River: 

Moon  chute 

Bala  Falls 

Muskoka  River,  North  Branch: 

Braoebrldge  Falls 

WolfiramsFalls 

High  Falls 

MuskokaRlver, South  Branch: 

South  Falls 

Catwoheys  Falls 

Seguin  River: 

Parry  Sound 


} 


Esti- 

Head. 

mated 
low-water 

flow. 
Cubiejoot- 

Feet. 

secondi. 

8 

10 

10 

250 

10 

0 

18 

245 

12 

14 

10 

14 

17 

70 

17 

70 

31 

70 

60 

70 

18 

70 

60 

70 

40 

13 

50 

12 

50 

20 

50 

15 

30 

10 

20 

18 

55 

15 

25 

33 

25 

14 

25 

37 

25 

420 

30 

17 

30 

20 

30 

64 

15 

26 

32 

60 

10 

75 

10 

125 

22 

14 

40 

10 

80 

11 

750 

10 

710 

62 

710 

35 

638 

60 

630 

6 

630 

20 

630 

0 

630 

8 

630 

16 

630 

10 

840 

20 

840 

51 

330 

41 

s-w 

44 

330 

115 

260 

35 

260 

15 

100 

18 

'      100 

Minimum 
24-hour 
power. 


Horse- 
power. 
180 
225 

225 
225 
200 

400 


15 
12 


108 

108 
195 
380 
110 
310 

180 

60 
55 
90 
40 
18 
90 


35 
75 
32 
84 

1,090 

46 

54 

90 
72 
54 
68 
250 
52 
72 

750 

650 

3,350 

2,020 

3,300 

330 
1,100 
610 
4ri0 
8G0 

765 
1,530 

1,530 
1,230 
1,320 

2,700 
820 

140 
160 


Present 
installa- 
tion. 


Horse- 
power, 


500 


600 


100 
250 


75 


80 


60 


140 
125 


150 


75 


1,600 


Remarks. 


Entirely  developed. 

Hanover  electrie  light  plant: 
tirely  developed. 


Paisley  electrio-light  plant. 
Crook  Bros.,  ftimiture:  electrio- 
light  plant  (limited  daily  use). 

Durham  electric-light  plant. 

Saw  mill. 

Markdale  electric-light  plant. 

Possible  maximum  development. 

Flour  mill. 

Possible  maximum  development. 


Flour  mill. 

Undeveloped;  below  mill. 
Flour  mill. 


SawmilL 


Proposed  development  of  Oeox^ 

gian  Bay  P.  Co. 
Fiesherton  electric-light  plant. 


OrlstmlU     and    eleotrlo-lighting 

plant 
Undeveloped. 

Gristmill. 

42  feet  developed. 

2  miles  below  village. 

Gristmill;  electric  plant 

Undeveloped. 


Orlllia  electric  light  and  power 
plant 


1 ,  025    M  unldpal  and  manufacturing. 


240 
200 


Parry  Sound  Lumber  Co. 
Electric-lighting  plant. 


WOOD  PXTLP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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Water  poteen  in  $auihiwe$tem  OntaHo,  on  riven  tributary  to  Lake  Huron  and  Oeorgian 

Say  08  far  north  ae  the  French  l2tv«r--Continued. 


Water  power. 


Maguetawan  River: 

Rapids  above  Byng  Inlet 

Chute 

Farm  rapids 

Quxto 

E.  Snyedam 

Mountain  Portage 

Canal  rapids 

Deer  Lake  dam 

Lower  Burnt  chute 

Upper  Burnt  chute 

Jacobs  rapl{ls 

Ross  rapids 

Poverty  Bay  rapids 

Ahmic  Lake   dam   amd 
Kneopfles  rapids. 

Maganetawan 

Burks  Falls 

Macanetawan  RIv«r.  North 

Bnnch,  Burks  Falls. 
French  River: 

Dalles  rapids 

Recollet 

Five  mile  rapids 

Chaudiere 

South  Riven 

Chapmans    chute    and 
rapids. 

MbNabs  chute 

Campbells  chute 

Powasson  diute , 

Ragged  chute 

SouUi  River  Station , 

Stureeon  River: 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Sandy  Falls 

Smoky  Falls 

Wabnapitae  River: 

Secord  Township 

Do 

Wahnapltae 


Head. 


Feet. 
10 
15 
40 

6 
14 

8 
IS 

9 
38 
30 
15 

7 
10 
22 

10 
28 
23 


? 

10 
26 

27 

43 

36 
32 
22 
70 

38 

8 

28 

35 
37 
64 


} 


Esti- 
mated 
low-water 
flow. 


OMefoo^ 
teeondt. 
376 
376 

800 

300 
300 

300 

260 
260 
250 
240 
240 
240 

140 

100 

40 


} 


1,600 
1,600 
1,600 

110 


UO 

00 
00 
40 

010 
010 
840 

610 
610 
440 


Minimum 
24-hour 
power. 


Hone- 
power, 
340 
610 

1,600 


220 

740 

000 
710 
340 
160 
410 
480 

130 

260 

80 


1,000 
2,750 
3,660 

270 


780 

260 
180 
250 

3,160 

660 

2,140 

1,600 
1,600 
2,000 


Present 

installa* 

tion. 


Horn- 
power. 


100 
600 


6,600 


1,066 


Remarks. 


Orlst  and  saw  mUL 
Knight  Bios. 


Imperial  Paper  Go. 


Wahnapitaa  Power  (^. 


Water  powen  in  8t.  Lawrence  and  Ottatoa  district. 


Water  power. 

Low- 
est 
head 
(feet). 

Esti- 
mated 
low- 
water 
flow 
(cubio 
feet- 
seconds). 

Mhil- 

xnum 

24-hour 

power 

(nors^ 

power). 

Present 
turbine 
installa- 
tion 
(horse- 
power). 

Remarks. 

St  Lawrence  canals: 
Qalops— 

(Cardinal  0^ 

6 
14 

11 
20 

200 
40 
20 

Edwardsburg  Starch  Works. 

Iroquois* 

M.  F.  Beach. 

Raplde  Plat— 

MorrisbuTE. .  • 

1,410 

1,410 

Town  of  Iroquois  pumping  and 
•   electric  plants. 

Gibson  lease.  60  horseDOwer. 

Cornwall— 

MiUeRochesa^ 

260 
1,100 

2,700 

Town  of  Morrlsburg  pumping  and 

electric  plants. 
New  municipal  lease  for  electric 

power. 

St.   Lawrence  Power  Co.    No^ 

mal  head,  28  feet 

•  Head  least  in  periods  of  high  water  in  the  river. 

^These  plants  take  water  from  an  upper  reach  of  the  canal  and  discharge  it  Into  the  river. 
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Waten  power  in  81.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  di$triet — Goiiiiiiued. 


Water  power. 


St.  LawTBDoe  canals— Cont'd. 
Cornwall— Continued. 

Lock  20 

IxicklO 

Lock  18 


Low- 
est 
head 
(feet). 


Lock  17  a. 


St.  Lawrence  River: 

Galops,  Cardinal,  and  Iro- 
quois rapids. 

RapidePiat 

LongSault 


Gananoque  River  b. 


Ottawa  Riven 

Carillon  dam , 

Long  Sanlt  rapids. 


Chaudiere  FaUs. 


Little  Chaudiere  rapid. 

Remous  rapid 

Deschenes  rapid 

Chats  FaUs 

Chats  rapids 

Portage  du  Fort 

Calumet  Island  tf 

Roche  Fendu 


Calumet  FaUs 

Mountain  chute 

Allumette  Island  d 

Lea  Allumettes 

Paquets 

Colbute 

Des  Joachims 

Rocfaer  Capataine. . . . , 

Deux  Rivieres , 

Trou 

L'Evleillfls 

Rocky  Farm 

Johnson  and  Mattawa. 
Les  Erables  Mountain. 
LongSault 


8 
8 
7.6 


ao 


16 

n.6 
40 

21 


14 


Esti- 
mated 

low- 
water 

flow 
(ouhio 

feet- 
seconds). 


16 
43 

35 


7 

3 

0 

88 

12 

12 


86 

66 

16 


13 

0 

21 

27 

41 

13 

7 

8 


17 
16 
40 


1,400 
1,400 
1,400 


1,400 


170,000 

170,000 
170,000 

100 


Mbil- 

Present 

mum 

turbine 

24^ur 

installa- 

power 
(norae- 

tion 

(horse- 

power). 

power). 

17,400 
17,400 

11,600 


11,600 

11,500 

11,500 

11.100 

11, 100 

0,800 

9,800 

4,000 

4,000 
4,900 
8,600 
6,600 
6,600 
2,000 
7,830 
7,130 
7,080 
7,020 
7,020 


6,050 
6,460 
6,440 


1,000 
760 
950 


2,640 


282,000 

178,000 
618,000 

365 


300 
800 


36,300 


I 


800 

50 

1,500 

1,200 

200 

80 


7,300 

3,140 

9,400 

88,400 

12,100 

10,700 


38,300 

24,500 
6,680 


7,800 
6,400 
3,800 
19,200 
26,600 
8,360 
4,460 
6,100 


10,700 

0.400 

28,700 


50 

50 

100 

150 

250 

66 

80 

50 

90 

60 

40 

05 

20 

150 

10 


1,200 

3,600 
1,850 
2,800 
1,600 

4,000 

4,000 

c7,000 

«6,000 


«2,010 
el,200 


Remarks. 


Toronto  Paper  ManuftustotingCo. 
Municipal  pumping. 

[Canada  Colond  Cotton  Company. 

Cornwall  Street  Ry.  and  Wm. 
Hodge  flour  mill. 


St.  Lawrence  River  Power  Oo^ 

Massena.  N.  Y. 
Cowan  &  Brltton. 
O.  D.  Cowan. 
The  Skinner  Co. 
Spring  and  Axle  Co. 
Electrlo-light  plant 
Rolling  mm. 
Ontario  Wheel  Works. 
Parmenter  A  Bullock. 
Toronto  Bolt  and  Forge  Co. 
Canada  Cabinet  Co. 
St.  Lawrence  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 
Gristmill. 

MltcheU  &  Wilson. 
Q.  F.  Jones. 
W.  G.  Gibson. 

Present  dam  and  rapids  below. 
HawkesbuiT  Lumbar  Co.,  head 

developeagfeet. 
J.  R.  Booth,  25-foot  head. 
Ottawa  Electric  Co.,  22-fpot  head. 
Ottawa  Electric  Co.,  26-foot  head. 
Ottawa  Eiectxlo  Ry.  Co.,  20-foot 

head. 
Ottawa  Power  Co.,  26-foot  head. 
Municipal  pumping.  27-foot  bead. 
E.  B.  Eddy  Co..  heads  18-21  feet 
Ottawa  A.  Hull  Power  Co.,  head 

27-36  feet 

Capital  Power  Cou 
Hull  Electric  Co. 


Interprovinoial  channel,  18 
of  rapids. 

|ln  Province  of  Quebec 


Interprovinoial  channeL 
|ln  Province  of  Quebec 


6  miles  of  rapids. 


•  Head  least  in  periods  of  high  water  in  the  river. 

*  All  consumption  on  ten-hour  basis. 
« Developments  in  Quebec  Province. 

d  The  distribution  of  the  discharge  is  uncertain  and  varies  at  different  stages  of  the  water.    Certain  exist- 
ing dams  at  La  Pasae,  Ontario,  and  at  Culbute  and  Bryaon,  Quebec,  now  control  the  water  levels  above. 
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WaUr  powen  in  8t.  LawrencB  and  Ottawa  dittriet — Gontinued. 


Wstar  power. 


Nation  River: 

Cripler 

High  Falls 

Plaiitafcenet 

Bldeau  River: 

From  Perth.  3  miles  a 
Tay  River,  4  miles.... 
Smiths  Falls 


1  mile  below  Smiths  Falls 
MerrlckvlUe 


AndrswsvlUe. . 

ICanotlek 

Black  Rapids.. 

Hogs  Back 

Ottawa 

Mississippi  River: 

lUng 

Otter 

Island 

Ragged 

High  Falls 

GeddesBros... 
PlayCalrvUle... 

Innlsville: 

Garleton  Place. 


Low- 
est 
head 
(ieet). 


Appleton. 
Almonte. 


Bosebank 

Paokenham 

Oaletta 

Madawaska  River: 

Palmar  rapids 

Omo  raplos 

Snake  rraids 

Slate  Falls 

Highland  diute 

Oamel  dmte  and  rapids . 

Coltonohute 

Bapids 

Desohenes    rapids    and 
npida  above. 

Rapids 

Cedar  rapids 

Mountain  chates 


12 

40 
8 

15 
10 
0 
18 
17 
17 
16 
13 
18 
26 
12 


11 
10 
10 

ao 

40 

24 
16 
38 
88 
72 
16 
16 
18 
12 
8 

8 

7 

7 

18 

10 


61 
26 
22 
18 
14 
7 
28 

18 
26 


17 
7 
80 
23 
12 
10 
18 
13 


7 
81 


Esti- 
mated 

low- 
water 

flow 
(cabio 

feet- 
seconds). 


16 

26 

30 

66 
65 

140 
140 


Mini- 

tniim 

24-hoar 

S>wer 
orae- 
power). 


140 
216 
216 


220 
868 
870 
400 
400 

140 
140 
140 
140 
140 
140 
160 
232 
260 


260 


250 
300 


800 


830 
345 


686 
660 
670 
726 
725 
740 
760 
760 
77D 

770 
776 
7M 


16 

00 
20 

76 

60 

76 

230 


230 
606 
236 


830 

830 

1,820 

1,460 

806 
190 
486 

485 
016 
130 
200 
275 
272 


Present 
tnrbbie 
Installa- 
tion 
(horse- 
power). 


182 


360 
270 


li380 


670 

540 
780 


080 
410 
1,820 
1,510 
790 
1,280 
1,280 


2,080 

400 
3,180 
2,800 


plant 
20-foot  head. 

Upper  Tay  controlled  for  use  on  Rldeau  CanaL 


800 


250 
250 
280 
100 
800 
500 
800 
400 
600 


120 
100 

70 
170 

50 

50 
120 

80 
250 
750 


100 


200 
260 


70 

200 


100 

40 

80 

600 

250 

190 

75 

150 

100 


85 

80 


Bishop  4^  Son,  flour  mill  and 
trlo-llght  plant. 

Orlstmlll  and  woolen  mill. 


JElectrio  U^t  and  power  for  Perth 

Electrio-U|dit  plant 

Woolen  nulls. 

Stove  works. 

Flour  and  planing  mflls. 

Flour  mill. 

Municipal  pumping. 

Smiths  Falls  Efeotno  Co. 

Possible  development. 

Eleotilo-light  plant. 

Sawmill. 

Malleable-Iron  works. 

Flour  mill. 

Woolen  manufiKstura. 

Ploughs  and  stoves. 

Qdst  and  saw  mills. 

Furniture. 

Kemptvllle  eleotclc  supply. 

Oitot  mills. 

Saw  and  planing  mills. 
Foundry. 


560 


OristmilL 
S|wmill. 

Possible  devetopDMBt. 

Electrio-light  stations. 

Flour  mill. 

Possible  developmsQt 

Engines. 

Woolen  mills. 

Do. 
Flour  miU. 
Flannel  milL 
MsChine  shop. 
Woolen  miUs. 
Municipal  electric  plant 
Dress  goods,  eta 
Woolen  goods. 
Shoddy  mllL 
Knitting  mill. 
Woolen  mill, 
aitotmlll. 
Flour  mill. 
Woolen  mill. 
Orist-mill  prlvlle0S. 


Sawmill,  8-foot  head. 


Electric  plant  for  graphite  mine 
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Water  powers  in  8L  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  district — Continued. 


Water  power. 

Low- 
est 
head 
(toet). 

Esti- 
mated 

low- 
water 

flow 
(cubic 

feet- 
seconds). 

Mini- 
mum 
24-hour 
power 
(norse- 
power). 

Present 
turbine 
installa- 
tion 
(horse- 
power). 

Remarks. 

liadawaska  River— Ck>nt'd. 
Norway  chute 

8 
15 
16 
16 
78 
17 
20 
20 
18 
9 
9 
10 

405 
30 
14 

12 
12 
46 
15 
21 
37 

20 

11 
44 
32 

119 

41 

• 

80 

29 

38 

86 

18 

13 

31 
25 

16 

27 

24 

44 

16 

41 

13 
13 

18 

21 
21 
31 

790 
810 
830 
830 
830 
830 
860 
885 

575 
1,100 
1,220 
1,220 
5,960 
1,300 
1,560 
1,610 

Chain  rapids. 

The  DucVs 

Raeeed  chute 

High  Falls 

Banet'schute 

Calabofde  rapids 

Bixteen  miles  of  rapids. 

Present  dam  dilapidated. 

Amprior. 

200 
75 
75 

800 

Orlstmlll. 

Machine  shop. 
Electzlo-llght  plant 
Sawmill. 

Bonnechere  River: 

Rabitahl  Cascades 

20 

20 

106 

106 
105 
110 

730 

55 

185 

115 
115 
460 

High  Fftllfl 

« 

Eganvillf^ ,  t  . 

300 

120 

40 

300 

EtawmlU. 

Flour  mill  and  electric  plant 
Sash  factory. 

Flour  mill  and  electric  plant 
In  process  of  development. 

Fourth  chute 

Pos8ibl9  development. 

700 

Sawmill. 

Third  chute 

110 
140 

140 

140 

15 

145 

120 

120 

120 

145 

145 

145 

190 

190 

60 
250 

255 

255 

255 

255 

280 

280 

280 

375 

375 

380 
380 
880 

210 
470 

255 

140 

60 

420 

1,290 

445 

875 

880 

435 

475 

310 

225 

170 
570 

370 

630 

560 

1,000 
410 

1,050 

330 

445 

615 

725 
830 
735 

Renfrew 

500 

100 

no 

300 
50 

Renfrew  Power  0>.  (capacity  be* 

ing  Increased). 
Woolen  mills. 
Sawmill  and  electric  plant 
Renltew  MllUng  Co. 
Tho8.  Lowe. 
Unused. 

(Smiths  Creek  Branch). . . 
First  chute 

190 

Sash  flBctory. 

Petewawa  River: 

First  series  rapids  below 

Catflsh  Lake. 
Second  series  rapids  below 

Catfish  Lake. 
Third  series  raplda  below 

. 

Catfish  Lake. 
First  series  rapids  below 

(3edar  Lake. 
Second  series  rapids  below 

Cedar  Lake. 
Third  series  rapids  below 

(?edar  Lake. 
First  series  rapids  below 

Little  Trout  Lake.         -^ 
Second  series  rapids  below 

Little  Trout  Lake. 
On  La  Vlellle  Creek 

Second  series  rapids  below 

La  Vlellle  Creek. 
Third  series  rapids  below 

La  VleUle  Creek. 
Fourth  series  rapids  below 

La  Viellle  Creek. 
Fifth  series  rapids  below 

La  Vlellle  Creek. 
Sixth  series  rapids  below 

ft 

La  Vlellle  Creek. 
First  series  rapids  below 

Lake  Travers. 
Third  series  rapids  below 

Lake  Travers.  (Crooked 

chute). 
First  rapid  above  South 

Branch. 
First  rapid  below  South 

Branch. 
Second  rapid  below  South 

Branch. 
Ate.  P.  R.  bridge 

• 

•••«■«»••• 

^ 

Second  above  mouth 

First  above  mouth 

1 •• 
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Waten  power  in  8t  Lawrenee  and  Ottawa  dittrict—Contiaued, 


Water  power. 


Indian  River: 

Pembroke 

Itnskiat  River: 

Pembroke 

liattawa  River: 

Plebi  Chant 

Paresseiu 

Little  Paresscux 

Talon 

Montreal  River: 

The  Notch 

Fountain  Falls 

Rugged  chute 

Ragoed  Chute  and  rapids 
below  and  above. 

Hound  chute 

Latebford 

Mattawaplka 

Blanche  Riven 

Lot  12,  Con.  3,  Evanturel 

Lot  1,  Om.  3,  Dack 

Lot  2,  Con.  4,  Dack 

Lot  7,  Con.  4,  Dack 

Lake  Wendlgo  Branch . . 

1  mile  below  Lake  Wen- 
dlgo. 
Wabi  River 

Hli^  Falls 

NewLlskeard 


Low- 
est 
head 
(feet). 

Esti- 
mated 

low- 
water 

flow 
(cubic 

feet- 

Mhil- 

24-hour 
power 
(horse- 
power). 

Present 
turbine 
histalla- 
tlon 
(horse- 
power). 

9 

12 

17 

33 

8 

42 

100 
21 
36 
54 

18 

8 

80 

64 
26 
34 
22 
36 
36 

81 
100 

80 

60 

160 

120 

120 

60 

760 
720 
720 
720 

720 
720 
100 

130 
130 
130 
130 
100 
100 

30 
30 

26 

66 

260 

360 

95 

230 

6,600 
1,360 
2,360 
3,600 

1,180 
510 
270 

,640 
310 
400 
260 
330 
330 

220 
270 

76 

• 

200 

Remarks. 


Foster's  mill. 
Qrist  mill. 
Eleotrlo-llght  plant 


New  Llskeard  Light  and  Power 
Co.,  undw  construction. 


Water  pawen  in  the  districte  ofAlgoma  and  Thunder  Bay  or  rivers  tributary  to  Lake  Huron 

and  Lake  Superior, 


Water  power. 


Spanish  River: 

Espanola 

Naim  Falls 

High  Falls 

Norwav  Falls  and  Rapids 

Township,  No.  108 

Township,  No.  108 

Itetagama  (rapids) 

lletagama  (rapids) 

Blscotaslng  (rapids) 

Vermilion  River: 

WabageShlk  Rapid 

Wabageshik  Chute 

Boo  Lme  Crossing 

Island  Rapids 

Cascade 

Big  Stoby  Falls 

C.P.  R.  Crossing 

Lardiwood 

Onwatin  Lake. 

Onaplng  River: 

Hi^  Falls 

Fall 

Fall  and  rapids 

Ri^ldg 

Onaplng  chute'  (outlet).. 
WhiteflsnRlver: 

Whiteflsh  Falls 

CliarletOD  FaUs 

LoDgLake 


02 
28 
86 
40 
14 
82 
27 
16 
26 

16 
42 
15 
11 
10 
86 
11 
9 
18 

127 
15 
22 
17 
U 

47 
68 
U 


Esti- 
mated 
low-water 
flow 
(oubio 
ieet- 
SMonds). 

244iour 
power 
(horse-* 
power). 

Present 
installa- 
tion 
(hone- 
power). 

1,800 
1,027 

10,146 

2,620 

7,936 

8,400 

1,190 

2,429 

980 

680 

630 

980 

2,760 

956 

667 

1,160 

2,040 

600 

410 

813 

8,460 
410 
480 
278 
147 

600 
460 
116 

10,000 

1,027 
936 

6,400 

936 

836 

40O 

400 

266 
720 



720 

700 

667 

667 

640 
600 

1,860 

600 

198 

800 

800 

240 

180 

147 

117 

85 

80 

Remarks. 


Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  (3o. 


Canada  Copper  Co. 
Lot  9,  Con.  1,  Hyman. 
Above  Agnes  River. 
Below  Agnes  River. 


Vermilion  River  Power  COb 


At  mouth  of  river. 
Combined  with  9-foot  falL 
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WaUr  pouxn  m  Iht  riufrteb  qfAlgoma  mtd  thitnder  Bag  or  rivtn  tribuloTf  to  Lake  Bitnm 
and  Laie  iSupervoT'-ContinUed. 


Bpuilsli  chulc 

Qnvmrd  cbuu 

Iilancrniilcla 

Crooked  nplds 

Canwna  nUs 

Longnplds 

l^^teM\a..'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

«rLakg.. 

Wliltc  Falls..  ..""!"II! 

BIedFiUb 

^Uow  Late  (oullet). . . . 
¥IWl»l«iiM  riiiiii 

nnTFiU 

Snood  FaU 

lqf^t,  Fallis 

ronrthFall 

nitbrtu 

Sqiuw  diuta 

Aabnr  Falls  and  rapid*. 

Head  ol  Lain  HlnMsiacua 

FiUI 

H«ad  of  Lake  FaU 

While  RIth-  (eesteni  biancb 
Mimaiaiwa): 

B«lls  Falls 

WUta  Falls 

at  Uarr  River 

aooWiRlrer:' 

JlfpabSiV/.'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
CblppewB  River; 

¥aU  at  mouth 

Batdiewana  Rliier: 

FBllBUnouth 

SecoDd  Ildls 

UoDtnal  RlTer(AlgDina): 

FaU  at  mouUi 

[JpparMI 

Agawa  River: 

Fall  atmoath 

Uldilplooten  River: 

idctJplcateD  Fain 

Cat  FortuB  Falls 

FlgeonFili 

Stony  FortigB  Falls 

Hbequaoika  Rh'sr; 

First  taU 

Secoadhll 

Third  (sll 

UanlB  Rlva: 

First,  secODd,  and  third 

Fmlrthtsll 

FltlhUI 


i 
1 

330 
230 
230 
230 
230 
230 

S 

i 

«i 

a 

« 

n 

1 

87 

20 

1 

!• 

21 

i 

1,010 

SEO 

1 

«0 

MO 

« 

!!! 

ta.m 

81 

100 

34 
31 

no 

iS 

IS 

<u 

m 

12g 
Bl 

IT 

s» 

i 

^ 

lis 

an 

et 

m 

™ 

sw 

330 

ffi 

80 

Ih 

•8.100 

fl,im 

470 

f'S 

1,430 

I'oS 

3,100 

I;S8 

Canada  Saw  IfUl  Oo. 

71  mllcB  tram  Blind  River. 


Lot  No.  13,  Con.  fl,  Oladstane. 


ArtUldal  head. 

Algoma  Oantral  crowing. 
Indudlng  baddng  up  oa  (ipids 


t  month  ol  rim. 
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Wkiit  potMTt  in  ihe  diiiricU  o/Algoma  and  Thunder  Bt^  or  riven  trtbukay  to  Liahe  Huron 

and  Lake  ^^upertor— Continued. 


Wstar  power. 


DogBlTBr: 

Doniaon  Falls 

White  River: 

FiiBtfeU 

Second  fali 

Third  toU 

Poarthfall 

Fifth  fiJl 

Hzthfdl 

Seventh  foil 

Eighth  foU 

Ntaifhiill 

Tenth  ftOl 

Eleventh  lUl 

Pfe  Riven 

Lake  Soperior  portaffB. 

White  Otter  Fails 

Sand  HiU  portage 

Steel  River 

Simpsons  Stretch 

Black  luver: 

Falls  at  mouth. 

N^igon  River 

Cameron  Rapids  • 

SpUtRock 

Island  Portage 

Pine  Portase  Rapids... 

White  Chute 

Vietoila  Rapids. 

Camp  Miner  Rapids. . . 

ViidnFaUa 

Flat  Rock 

Neplgon  Tributaries: 

Sturgeon  River— 

MO-garml-non 

Beaver  Falls 

Red  Paint  River 

Ombablka  River 


Mud   River,   Wablnoah, 
Gull  River. 

Black  Sturgeon  River.... . 
Wolf  River: 

First  FaU 

Second  Fall 

Current  River: 

Falls  at  month 

Cascades 

Kamlnlstiqula  River: 

MonntMoKav  and  Kaka- 
beka  Falls  Ry.* 

Eakabeka  Falls  and 
Ecarte  Rapids. 

Rapids , 

Rapids , 

DogFallsa 

Pigeon  River: 

HlghFal]8...# 

Cascades 

Arrow  River: 

Hidi  Falls 

Kawa-Kashkagama  River: 

Upper  Falls 


Howard  Falls. 


Head 
(feet). 


140 

fiO 
40 
20 
86 
80 
145 
50 
50 
20 
83 
20 

61 
116 

71 
106 


16 
9.6 


13 

10 

7 

26 
88 


42 


80 
43 

86 
100 

26 

180 

10 

88 

847 

110 

100 

87 
14 
31 


Esti- 
mated 
low-water 
flow 
(oubio 
feet- 
seconds). 


126 

600 

600 
600 

600 
450 
460 
450 
800 
800 
260 
225 

140 
180 
180 

180 

7S 

6,600 
6,600 
6,600 


6,600 
5,600 
6,600 
6,600 
6,800 


250 
260 
125 
120 


160 

100 
100 

»130 
1100 


800 

800 
460 
460 

125 
60 

80 

100 

100 


Minbnom 
24hour 

S>wer 
orse- 
power). 


1,600 

3,280 

1,820 

010 

1,690 

820 

5,050 

2,046 

1,860 

546 

760 

410 

650 

406 

1,860 

070 

726 

10,600 
7,uOO 
4,760 


6,000 

5,000 

8,600 

12,600 

19,000 


966 

686 


270 
880 

1,020 
010 

1,887 

18,100 

728 

1,860 

14,200 

1,360 
646 

303 

137 

190 


Present 
installa- 
tion 
(horse- 
power). 


1,100 


10,000 


6  miles  from  Lake  Superior. 
6|  miles  from  Lake  Superior. 
6}  miles  from  Lake  Superior. 
11|  miles  from  Lake  Superior 
Hi  miles  from  Lake  Superior. 
1^  miles  from  Lake  Superior. 
13t  miles  from  Lake  Siq)erior. 
82  miles  from  Lake  Superior. 
27  miles  below  Montixambert. 
25  miles  below  Montisambert. 
15  miles  below  Montisambert. 

60  miles  above  Lake  Superior. 


7  mUes  from  Jackflah. 

7  miles  east  of  Schreiber. 

14  milea  from  Neplgon  Statton. 


80  mUea  fkom  Nefilcon  Btatton. 


Adjacent  to  Iron  depodts. 

No  valuable  water  power. 

Good  storage  but  no  valoabla 

power. 
Not  explored. 

No  valuable  water  power. 


Port  Arttiur  numidpal  plant. 

Lot  2,  Blook  A,  Pa^XMUfB. 
Eamlnistiquia  Power  Co. 

25  miles  flrom  Port  Arthur. 
At  mouth  of  river. 

At  mouth  of  river. 

North  of  height  of  land  (tributary 
to  Kenogaml). 


•  Proposed  development 

»  Estimated  flow  dependent  upon  adequate  storage  fardlltiea  (Fanning's  xeperlK 
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Water  powers  in  (he  extreme  wesUm  portion  of  the  Province^  embracing  practically  th€ 
district  of  Rcdny  River,  which  is  the  most  copiously  watered  of  any  in  the  Province. 


Water  power. 

Head. 

Estima- 
ted low- 
water 
flow 
(cubic 
feet- 
seoonds). 

Minimum 
24-hour 
power 
(horse- 
power). 

Present 

installa-^ 

tlon. 

Beine  River: 

Seine  Falls 

11 
20 
11 
40 
13 

23 

18 
18 
46 

96 
22 

12 
29 
28 
16 

6 
10 

6 

6 
19 
15 

6 

800 
832 
880 
960 
1,120 

0,700 

2,500 
11,000 
14,500 

MO 
240 

3,900 
6,100 
7,000 
7,100 
7,300 
7,500 
8,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,250 

800 
1,510 

880 
2,900 
1,320 

14,000 

4,100 
18,000 
50,300 

568 
480 

3,490' 

16,100 

17,800 

9,670 

3,960 

6,820 

4,360 

4,910 

15,550 

12,250 

6,050 

Island  Falls 

Minto  Mine  adjacent 

Lynx-head  Chute 

Steeu-rock  Falls 

Stureeon  Fidls 

Rainy  River: 

Koochiching  Falls 

WlnnlpegRlver: 

East^  ranch  Kenora 

In  process  of  development.  One- 
half  of  this  available  to  Ontario. 

West  Branch  Kenora.  . . . 

Tffland  Falls r 

Combined  artificial  head. 

Wa^^oon  River: 

Upper  Fall,  Drvden 

Lower  Rapids,  Dryden. . . 
English  River: 

Pelican  Chute 

Ear  Rapids 

Manitou  Chute 

Fall 

Rapids 

Fan 

Rapids 

Rapids 

Kettle  Falls 

, 

Rapids 

Caribou  Ranids 

WATEB  POWEBS  OF  TTNGAYA  AND  THE  NOBTHWEST. 

The  references  given  below  are  taken  from  Canada's  Fertile  North- 
land, a  pamphlet  containing  extracts  of  evidence  heard  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  senate  of  Canada,  1907. 


[Evidanoe  of  A.  P.  Low,  director  of  geological  survey.] 


•    • 


The  Territory  of  Ungava, — ^There  are  excellent  water  powers  in  the  rivers. 
The  water^l  at  Grand  Falls,  on  Hamilton  Inlet,  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  Niagara, 
having  about  9,000,000  horsepower  which  is  not  being  used  at  all  now,  thougn  it 
might  be  made  use  of  ouite  easily  at  any  time  if  it  is  wanted.  It  is  300  miles  prac- 
tically from  the  sea,  ana  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  might  be  utilized  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  iron  ores,  and  of  course  that  is  a  Question  for  the 
future  to  decide.  There  is  a  great  supply  of  iron  in  that  country,  whicn  will  probably 
be  valuable  in  ihe  next  twenty-five  years. 

Senator  W.  C.  Edwards  described  the  Grand  Falls  at  Hamilton  Inlet  (mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph)  as  one  of  the  best  water  powers  in  the  known  world.  It 
has  a  very  large  and  never-tailins  water  supply,  and  from  the  fact  that  vessels  can  get 
right  in  there  and  that  there  is  wis  large  areaof  pulp-wood  country  in  there,  there  is 
no  district  more  valuable  in  the  Dominion  than  that  region;  but  its  timber  resources 
are  being  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  bush  fires  set  by  the  snarse  settlement  of 
fishermen. 

Mr.  Elihu  Stewart;  who  at  one  time  was  superintendent  of  forests 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  tells  of  the  water  powers  of  some  of  the 
regions  of  the  Northwest  Territories  and  northern  Alberta  and  Sas* 
katchewan: 

Along  the  Athabaska  River  there  was  a  very  big  water  power.  There  are  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  various  other  points  80  miles  north.  On  the  Slave  River  there  are 
about  16  miles  of  rapids,  which  constitute  the  interruption  he  had  spoken  of  (to  pass 
oat  of  the  Slave  Lake)  and  it  would  make  excellent  #ater  power.    There  is  no  water 
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power  on  the  Mackenzie  after  you  get  below  Fort  Smith  on  the  main  stream.  It  is  an 
immense  river  2  or  3  miles  wide,  and  it  has  been  contracted  to  a  mile.  (Evidence 
of  Mr.  D.  B.  Dowlin^,  of  the  geolpgiacl  survey,  p.  69.) 

Asked  by  the  chairman  as  to  the  water  power  on  the  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Dowling 
explained  that  there  is  a  &dl  of  80-odd  feet  in  4  miles  of  a  rapids,  where  the  river 
falls  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  rapids  ^ere  is  a  strip  of  deep  water 
for  a  harbor.  It  is  a  g^  harbor.  You  could  probably  get  a  fdl  of  50  feet  in  half 
a  mile,  and  witness  thought  it  could  be  made  available  by  building  a  canal  on  the  side. 
It  is  a  large  stream,  about  the  same  size  as  the  Ottawa.  In  the  fall  it  is  lower  than 
the  early  spring,  except  the  tall  of  1899,  when  it  rose  25  feet  and  swept  the  explorers 
out  of  the  country.  You  could  not  deyelop  as  laige  an  amount  of  power  there  as  you 
could  in  Ottawa,  because  it  is  not  so  well  situated.  At  Ottawa  there  is  a  group  of 
islands  where  the  water  can  be  divided,  but  at  the  Grand  Rapids  there  is  a  narrow 
channel  running  around  the  horseshoe  bend,  and  the  countrv  on  both  sides  is  much 
higher  than  the  river.  The  river  is  down  in  a  deep  cut.  If  the  channel  could  be  put 
across  the  bank,  directly  across  the  bend,  then  there  would  be  an  immense  water  power. 
By  buildine;  a  very  laige  conduit,  and  probably  a  tunnel  through  there,  a  lazge  power  ol 
water  could  be  obtained. 


PULP-WOOD  PROBLEMS  OF  CANADA. 


CAVADIAV  FUBUCATIOSS— Continued. 

PTTIiP  WOOD  AND  ITS  PBOBLBXS. 

During  the  summer  of  1907  the  Toronto  (Ontario)  Globe  carried  on 
an  investigation  ia  regard  to  pulp  wood  and  its  problems  in  Canada. 
The  result  was  a  series  of  articles,  from  which  extracts  have  been 
taken.  The  following,  printed  as  an  introduction  to  the  articles 
in  pamphlet  form,  shows  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry: 

During  recent  years,  and  particularly  within  the  last  two,  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  nave  frequently  recorded  the  purchase  or  lease  by  Americans  of  pulp-wood 
areas  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  the  wood  to 
pulp  and  paper  making  establishments  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Dorder.  They 
nave  also  recorded  the  growing  purchases,  for  export  purposes,  of  pulp  wood  cut  on 
the  lands  of  settlers  and  leurmers,  principally  in'  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In  addition, 
many  items  have  lately  appeared  in  the  press  tending  to  show  that  Americans  are 
now  turning  their  attention  to  the  immense  pulp-wooa  areas  of  Ontario  as  a  present 
and  future  source  of  supply  for  their  pulp  and  paper  mills.  These  conditions  led 
the  management  of  The  (rlobe  early  this  summer  to  decide  upon  an  inquiry,  with 
a  view  to  giving  the  readers  of  the  paper  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  one  of 
the  greatest  natural  resources  of  this  country  is  being  largely  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  fore^  competitors  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  start,  if  possible,  a  discussion 
that  might  result  in  concrete  action,  should  such  be  shown  to  be  necessary.  Mr.  J.  8. 
Crate,  men  a  member  of  The  Globe  staff,  and  myself  were  intrusted  with  the  inquiry. 
He  dealt  with  the  situation  and  conditions  as  they  apply  to  the  region  usually  referred 
to  as  New  Ontario.  I  visited  points  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  finished  my  part  of  the  investigation  at  Ottawa.  The  result  of  our  respec- 
tive tours  was  the  letters  and  interviews  herein  contained,  and  which  appeared  in 
The  Globe  on  the  dates  attached  to  them.  These,  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  dealt  with,  have  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  have  been  widely  commented  upon  by  Uie  press  of  both  coimtries.  Many 
private  letters  have  also  been  received  by  The  Globe,  commending  the  management 
tor  undertaking  the  investigation. 

The  inquiry  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  political,  nor  was  it  narrowed  to  any  one 
specified  course.  The  articles,  written  in  the  hope  that  they  might  interest  the 
average  reader,  as  well  as  those  who  have  a  deeper  concern  in  the  question  because 
of  business  reasons,  were  published  as  penned  by  the  investigatorB,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  lattOT  may  seem  to  favor  certain  lines  of  action  their  views  are  their  own,  abso- 
lutely untrammelled  by  any  su^;estions  from  The  Globe  management.  It  is  not 
claimed,  of  course,  that  these  articles  constitute  the  last  word  on  the  question;  that 
would  be  a  manifest  absurdity.  Nor  was  everyone  directly  interested  interviewed 
at  the  places  visited.  Some  of  those  whose  opinions  The  Globe  was  anxious  to  obtain 
were  in  Britain  or  elsewhere  on  holiday  or  business  tripjs  while  the  inquiry  was  pro- 
gressing; others  declined  to  discuss  the  question.  But  it  is  contended  by  Mr.  Crate 
and  myself  that  as  neither  of  us  has  anj  monetary  interest  in  a  pulp  wood,  pulp,  or 
paper  business,  we  carried  out  the  duty  mtrusted  to  us  without  any  other  consideration 
than  a  desire  to  be  fair. 

William  Banks,  Jr.,  Ofty  Edilor. 
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CORNERINO  QXTEBEC'S  PULP  WOOD.    * 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe,  July  12,  1907;  article  written 
from  Quebec: 

The  American  pulp  and  paper  makers  at  any  rate  have  no  delusion.  They  are  bestir- 
ring themselves  to  make  sure  of  supplies  for  meir  mills,  and  for  the  moment,  althou^ 
there  have  been  some  inquiries  in  Ontario  from  Wisconsin  and  the  purchase  by  Wis- 
consin people  of  one  Ontario  mill  and  the  accompanying  concession,  they  are  reaping 
their  harvest  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In  some  instances  they  have  leased  lands 
from  the  Crown,  in  others  they  have  bought  land  in  fee  simple  from  private  parties,  . 
and  almost  invariably  they  are  buying  pulp  wood  from  the  settler  and  the  farmer 
as  well  as  from  anyone  else  who  has  it  to  sell.  A  number  of  the  Americans  who  have 
leased  limits  in  the  province  cut  off  the  wood  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  reserve  that  on 
the  lands  they  buy  from  private  parties.  They  seem  to  feel  that  at  the  expiry  of 
the  present  regulations  governing  the  cut  on  crown  lands  the  provincial  government 
may  deem  it  advisable  to  impose  more  onerous  terms  on  wood  cut  for  export.  At  the 
present  time  the  stumpage  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  crown  lands  is  65  cents  per  cord,  with 
a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  cord  if  it  is  manufactured  into  pulp  or  paper  in  Canada. 

There  are  under  timoer  license  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  aoout  70,000  square 
miles  of  crown  lands,  and  of  this  it  is  known  that  about  12,000  sauare  miles  are  held 
by  Americans.  But  the  American  practice  during  recent  years  nas  been  to  acquire 
lands  through  companies  or^nized  in  Canada  as  well  as  obtaining  private  lands  in  the 
same  way,  and  at  the  same  time  buying  pulp  wood  in  the  manner  previously  stated,  so 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  say  just  how  much  of  Quebec's  forest  areas  are  held 
by  Americans. 

The  objections  raised  in  Quebec  by  those  who  opposed  the  imposition  of  an  export 
duty  on  pulp  wood  going  to  the  United  S^tes  or  its  total  prohibition  are  varied. 
Briefly,  they  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  fear  of  retaliatory  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  contention  that  many  restrictions  of  the  nature  outlined  would  simply 
result  in  curtailing  the  cut  and  the  price  and  market  for  the  wood  because  the  Cana- 
dian pulp  and  paper  mills  would  be  able  to  control  this  phase  of  the  industry. 

3.  That  the  settlers  and  farmers  would  suffer,  because  m  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try both  are  able  to  make  a  fair  revenue  from  the  sale  of  pulp  wood  on  their  land; 
with  a  restricted  market  they  would  have  little  chance  of  selling  at  a  fair  price.  For 
the  settler  there  is  expressed  a  particular  solicitude  by  those  opposed  to  any  restric- 
tions on  pulp-wood  operations. 

PX7LF  WOOD  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe,  July  16,  1907: 

Fredericton. — Conditions  in  New  Brunswick  are  somewhat  different  from  those  pre-, 
vailing  in  Quebec.  In  the  former  Province  the  pulp  wood  export  industry,  so  far,  is  an 
offshoot  of  the  lumbering  industry,  though,  as  in  Quebec,  a  considerable  amount  of 
pulp  is  made  for  export.  Roughly  speaking,  the  forest  area  of  New  Brunswick  still 
under  control  of  the  Crown  is  in  the  center  of  the  Province  and  comprises  about  10,000 
square  miles  of  land.  Of  this  the  greater  part  or,  at  anv  rate,  all  the  best  portion  is 
under  license.  Black  spruce  is  the  predominating  timber,  and  in  most  sections  its 
reproduction,  where  ordinary  precautions  are  taken,  is  fairlv  rapid.  Except  in  a  few 
instances  where  the  spruce  nrom  various  causes  is  of  stunted  ^wth  and  there  are  no 
other  trees  in  quantity  and  quality  enough  to  be  of  commercial  value,  pulp  wood  as 
distinct  from  any  other  kind  of  wood  is  not  allowed  to  be  cut  on  crown  lands.  The 
regulations  provide  that  nothing  can  be  cut  on  crown  lands  that  will  not  make  a  \o^  at 
least  18  feet  in  length  and  10  inches  at  the  small  end.  The  effect  of  these  regulations 
is  that  the  total  of  the  pulp  wood  proper  and  cord  wood — no  distinction  being  made 
between  the  two — cut  on  crown  lanas  for  the  year  ending  October  last  was  10,806 
cords.  The  spruce  logs  cut  for  the  use  of  the  pulp  mills  are  measured  by  the  foot,  and 
not  by  the  cord. 


PULP  WOOD  AND  THE  PAPER  INDTJ8TRY. 

In  the  Toronto  Globe  of  July  19,  1907,  are  presented  the  views  of 
Sir  William  C.  Van  Home,  president  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Com- 
pany, Grand  Mere,  Quebec: 

First,  let  us  consider  the  value  of  Canada's  spruce  forests;  there  are  other  kinds 
of  timber,  poplar,  for  instance,  from  which  wood  pulp  suitable  for  paper  may  be 
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made,  but  the  supply  of  these  is  so  limited  and  the  sources  so  scattered  that  they 
need  not  be  taken  into  account. 

The  ^reat  bulk  of  the  paper  consumed  in  the  world  is  made  from  spruce  wood.  In 
the  United  States  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  northern  New  York, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  at  one  time  had  what  was  regarded  as  an  inex- 
haustible suppler  of  this  timber,  but  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  Wisconsin  paper  mills  are  now  compelled 
to  draw  even  upon  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  their  supply,  which  they  have  to  carrv 
more  than  1,200  miles  by  rail,  and  which  costs  them  at  their  mills  about  |15  a  cord.. 
In  the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York  considerable  spruce  timber  remains,  although 
the  available  supply  for  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  Aas  become  exceedingly  small 
because  of  the  lai^e  amount  oi  timber  lands  held  by  wealthv  individuals  as  shooting 
preserves,  the  large  park  reservations  which  have  been  made  by  the  State,  and  because 
of  the  extensive  areas  which  have  been  destroyed  by  fires.  The  situation  in  Vermont 
is  much  the  same,  but  that  State  has  even  less  available  spruce,  and  New  Hampshire 
has  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  own  mills.  The  sta^ 
tistics  of  available  spruce  in  the  United  States  show  a  large  amount  remaining  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  out  south  of  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  across  that  State  uom 
the  north  end  of  Mooeehead  Lake  extensive  timber  operations  have  been  carried 
on  for  many  years,  and  there  is  comparatively  littie  spruce  remaining.  North  of 
that  line,  in  the  area  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  standing  spruce  m  the  State 
of  Maine,  the  streams  all  flow  mto  l£e  St.  John  River,  and  the  timber  must  either 
go  out  through  Canada  or  railways  must  be  built  to  it;  and  to  reach  all  of  the  timber 
an  impossible  railway  mileage  would  be  required.  Therefore,  the  available  spruce 
supply  of  the  United  States  is  practically  limited  to  southern  Maine,  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York,  and,  failing  supply  of  pulp 
wood  from  Canada,  these  districts  would  not  afford  sufficient  spruce  wood  to  keep 
the  American  mills  going  more  than  a  few  years — four  or  five  years  at  the  outside, 
and  probably  not  more  than  three. 

Canada's  coMPSTrroRS. 

The  world  has  only  two  other  sources  of  supply,  the  Scandinavian  and  the  Canadian, 
There  is  some  spruce  in  Finland,  and  fsurther  east  in  Russia,  including  Siberia,  but 
very  little  of  this  can  be  countea  as  available.  Norway  and  Sweden  Imve  no  "float- 
able **  rivers,  and  the  wood  has  to  be  brought  down  by  railway.  All  Europe  has  been 
supplied  from  these  sources  for  a  long  time  back,  and  neat  inroads  have  been  made 
upon  the  forests — so  peat  that  the  stunted  timber  of  me  Lapland  slope  has  now  to 
be  drawn  upon.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  Canada's  enormous  supply  of 
spruce'  I  need  only  say  that  Canada's  spruce,  while  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  northenf 
United  States  for  paper  making,  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
for  it  affords  a  feathery  pulp  which  mats  well,  while  the  Scandinavian  spruce  is 
not  a  true  spruce  and  affords  what  might  be  termed  a  more  silvery  pulp  whicn  makes 
a  sheet  too  tender  for  the  very  fost-running  American  machines  su<m  as  are  generally 
used  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

PROVIDINO  FOB  THE  FUTURE. 

The  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  rapid  diminution  of 
their  home  paper  supply  of  pulp  wood,  have  for  a  long  time  back  been  taking  anxious 
steps  toward  providing  for  their  future,  and  they  have  already  acquired  very  extensive 
areas  of  timber  lands  in  Canada,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding,  and  tiiey  are 
wisely  preserving  the  timber  on  these  lands  as  well  as  their  lands  at  home  by  buying 
in  Canada  through  jobbers  and  brokers  all  the  spruce  wood  they  can  get  fiom  other 
lands.  The  International  Paper  Company  already  owns  in  Canada,  directiy  and 
indirectly,  something  like  3,000  square  miles  of  spruce  lands,  mostly  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  now  owns  in  Canada,  and  mostly  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  something  more  than  2.200  square  miles,  and  about  a  year  ago 
the  last-named  company  stated  to  its  shareholders  as  the  reason  for  a  reduction  in  its 
dividends  from  7  to  4  per  cent  the  necessity  of  acquiring  li^e  bodies  of  timber  lands 
in  Canada  ^'on  accoimt  of  the  rapid  increase  in  tiie  market  price  of  pulp  wood,  and  in 
view  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  spruce  forests  of  this  continent."  These  are 
precisely  the  same  reasons  which  have  actuated  the  International  Paper  Company — 
the  company  owning  the  §;reater  part  of  tiie  lai;^  paper  mills  in  the  Eastern  and  New 
England  States — ^in  securing  all  tne  Canadian  timber  lands  it  coiUd  get  and  in  buying 
all  the  Canadian  pulp  wood  within  its  reach. 
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ICTJar  HAVB  PULP  WOOD  OB  8HT7T  DOWN. 

Another  important  American  holding  in  Canada  is  that  of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  and 
Fiber  Company  and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  of  Berlin,  N.H.  I  do  not  ciow  die 
extent  of  the  timber  limits  belonging  to  these  companies,  but  it  is  lai^ge,  and  they  have 
acquired  the  Lachute  watar  power,  on  the  St.  Maurice  River,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
''rossinff  miir*  for  barking  pulp  wood  to  be  shipped  to  the  New  Hampshire  mills, 
the  barlcing  being  done  to  save  in  freight  charges.  The  Battle  Island  Sulphite  ana 
Fiber  Company,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  also  holds  hmits  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  tne  extent 
of  which  I  do  not  know.  Many  paper  concerns  in  the  United  States  besides  those  I 
have  mentioned  are  buying  Camulian  pulp  wood,  n'oimd  pulp,  and  sulphite  fiber 
to  eke  out  their  supply.  Without  the  Canadian  supply  of  pulps  and  pulp  wood  many 
of  the  American  mills  would  have  to  shut  down  \&ry  soon.  If  they  can  not  ffet  our 
pulps  or  pulp  wood  the^  must  eventually  come  to  Canada  to  make  paper,  ana  every 
paper  mill  established  m  Canada  means  a  town  of  from  5,000  to  15,000  people  and  a 
great  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

WHAT  CANADA  WOULD  OAIK. 

To  make  clear  what  we  have  to  gain  I  may  say  that  at  present  prices  a  cord  of  pulp 
wood,  exported  as  such,  yields  to  Canada  and  all  Canadian  interests  for  cutting, 
handling,  stumpage,  traxisportation,  etc.,  something  less  than  $6  at  the  outport.  This 
same  cord  of  pulp  wood  converted  into  pulp  would  yield  at  the  outport  $19.  The  same 
cord  converted  into  sulphite  fiber  would  yield  $24,  and  the  same  cord  converted  into 
paper  would  yield  $37.80;  in  other  words,  Canada  would  get  more  than  six  times  as 
much  out  of  her  resources  in  spruce  wood  by  converting  it  into  paper  at  home,  instead 
of  letting  it  go  to  foreign  paper  mills.  But  Canada  is  letting  her  spruce  wood  go  abroad 
without  nindrance,  and  day  by  day  one  of  her  most  valuable  assets  is  being  depleted, 
leaving  little  more  than  tree  stumps  to  show  for  it. 

The  paper  production  of  Canada  largely  exceeds  the  home  consumption.  The  Lau- 
rentide  Paper  Company,  at  Grand  Mere,  alone  produces  nearly  twice  as  much  news 
paper  as  is  consumed  m  the  entire  Dominion,  out  while  the  Lauren  tide  mills  are  the 
lai^est  in  the  country,  there  are  many  other  extensive  Canadian  mills  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  foreign  markets,  and  since  our  paper  is  excluded  from  the  United 
States  by  heavy  duties,  the  only  markets  open  to  the  Canadian  paper  makers  are 
those  of  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  These  are,  likewise,  open  to 
the  mills  of  the  United  States  which^  although  finding  an  enormous  ana  usually 
sufficient  market  at  home,  have  occasion  every  few  years  to  dump  a  large  surplus 

into  our  only  available  markets. 

ft 

AMERICAN  ADVANTAGES* 

The  United  States  get  pulp  wood  in  Canada  as  cheaply  as  we  can.  Their  only 
disadvantage  is  in  the  difference  in  the  freight  they  have  to  pay  on  this  pulp  wooa 
from  CanaoA  to  their  mills,  but  they  have  advantc^es  which  more  than  offset  this. 
They  have  a  large  advantage  in  the  cost  of  coal,  in  the  supply  of  skilled  labor,  in  a 
usually  adequate  home  market  for  their  products,  in  lower  ocean  rates,  and  lower 
marine  insurance  on  their  exports,  and  in  many  other  things.  They  have,  moreover, 
an  advantage  in  the  first  cost  of  their  machinery,  in  the  cost  of  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance of  machinery,  and  in  the  cost  of  their  mill  supplies,  for  nearly  all  of  these  things 
we  are  obliged  to  import  from  the  United  States  and  pav  a  heavy  duty  on  them. 
The  duties  paid  by  the  Lauren  tide  Paper  Company  during  the  last  two  years  amounted 
to  about  $75,000,  and  the  duties  paid  on  its  original  plant  were  vastly  more.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  with  free  Canadian  pulp  wood  and  with  their  other  advantages 
the  American  paper  manuibcturers  are  able,  when  it  suits  their  purposes,  to  take 
away  our  foreign  markets  or  spoil  them,  which  they  have  frequently  done  in  the 
past.    Is  it  not  unfair  to  the  Canadian  mills  to  leave  them  in  such  a  position? 

THE  LATE  PBBHIEB  HARDY's  WISDOM. 

The  stoppai^  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  would  at  least  result  in  the 
American  mills  having  to  buy  ground  and  sulphite  pulp  from  Canada,  and  at  much 
higher  prices  than  they  are  now  paying  for  it,  and  would  very  soon  compel  the  American 
owners  of  Canadian  timber  limits  to  come  over  here  with  their  pulp  mills,  if  not  with 
their  entire  paper  plants.  We  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  effect  of  such 
a  restriction  in  the  wise  policy  of  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Hardy  in  Ontario,  which  \Br^ 
quickly  compelled  the  Michigan  owners  of  Ontario  timber  limits  to  abandon  their 
Michigan  sawmills  and  bnild  nev  ones  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  the  mills  so  brought 
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OT«r  are  now  in  opemtian  at  Amherotbnig.  Sandwich,  Sarnia,  and  many  places  around 
Lake^Huron  and  G^rgian  Bay,  and  all  of  the  mills  in  Michigan  which  had  depended 
upon  Canadian  logs  have  £Edlen  into  disuse,  and  I  need  hardly  point  out  in  this  connec- 
tion that  one  first-class  paper  mill  is  of  much  greater  consequence  to  the  country 
than  a  dozen  sawmills,  the  results  of  the  latter  being  of  a  more  or  less  temporary 
nature. 

Mr.  Hardy  placed  the  same  restriction  upon  pulp  wood  as  upon  saw  logs^  and  the 
result  of  that  is  also  manifest  in  Ontario  in  important  piilp  and  paper  mills. 

UNITBD  8TATB8  DICTATES  TO  CANADA. 

It  might  be  well  m  this  connection  to  recall  the  understanding  under  which  Canada, 
quite  a  number  of  years,  ago  removed  the  export  duty  of  |1  per  thousand  feet  on  saw 
lojgs  in  consideration  of  the  reduction  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  the  duty  on 

gine  lumber  from  |2  to  $1  per  thousand  feet.  This  was  a  most  unfortunate  arrangement 
KT  Canada,  and  resulted  in  the  buying  up  of  a  large  part  of  the  timber  limits  north  and 
east  of  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron  by  Michigan  lumbermen  and  tiie  closing  up  of  a 
great  number  of  the  local  Canadian  mills.  Later  on,  during  President  Cleveland's 
administration,  the  Wilson  bill  was  enacted,  under  which  pine  lumber  was  admitted 
to  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  of  which  we  could  not  complain,  but  afterwards  came 
the  Dingley  tari£f,  which  restored  the  ori^al  duty  of  |2  per  thousand,  and,  lest 
Canada  should  resent  this  violation  of  the  original  unaerstanding  and  impose  an  export 
4uty  on  saw  logs,  the  Dingley  act  provided  that  if  any  country  or  dependency — mean- 
ing Canada — should  impose  an  export  duty  on  saw  logs  the  amount  of  such  export  duty 
should  be  added  to  the  duty  provided  for  on  lumber.  The  same  act  increasea  the  duty 
on  ground  pulp,  and  to  guara  against  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood 
in  retaliation,  a  similar  provision  was  made,  and  both  these  provisions  stand  in  the 
United  States  tariff  to-day.  The  United  States  Congress  not  only  made  its  tariff  to 
suit  itself,  but  assumed  to  say  what  Canada  should  or  should  not  do. 

W0X7LD  NOT  ArFBGT  FULP-WOOD  SELLERS. 

Questioned  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  prohibition  in  some  form,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  upon  the  individuals  who  are  selling  pulp  wood 
from  their  own  lands,  Sir  Wiluam  said:  I, do  not  think  it  would  have  any  ill  effect, 
because  the  Laurentide  mills,  probably,  would  buy  this  pulp  wood  and  pay  for  it  at 
least  as  much  as  the  individuals  are  now  getting  from  the  jobbers,  and  the  inevitable 
and  immediate  increase  in  the  demand  for  Canadian  pulps  would  result  in  the  work- 
ing of  every  Canadian  pulp  mill  to  its  fullest  capacity  and  the  enlargement  of  every 
one  of  them  having  the  necessary  water  power,  and  all  of  the  pulp  wood  available 
would  be  wanted  at  as  good  prices  as  now  prevail  or  better;  indeed,  l  believe  that  the 
individuals  inside  of  two  years  would  realize  a  great  deal  more  from  their  pulp  wood 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  The  Laurentide  Company,  although  holding  more 
than  1,600  square  miles  of  timber  limits,  buys  all  the  pulp  wood  it  can  get  at  present 
prices  in  order  to  save  its  own  standing  timber,  and  it  attaches  such  an  importance 
to  its  own  timber  preserves  that  it  would  be  glad  to  discontinue  cutting  on  its  own 
limits  and  buy  its  entire  supply  from  individuals  if  enough  were  available.  I  have 
aJr^kdy  stated  that  the  American  owners  of  Canadian  timber  limits  are  doing  this 
very  tning  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

TDfBEB  AS  A  FEBMANBNT  OBOP. 

I  should  not  dare  to  estimate  the  value  of  Canada's  spruce  timber  ten  years  hence 
if  some  policy  were  adopted  by  the  Dominion  or  the  provincial  governments  which 
would,  directly  or  indirectly,  prevent  the  export  of  raw  wood.  The  American  owners 
of  Canadian  limits  estimate  the  possibilities  as  highly  as  I  do.  They  do  not  hesitate 
to  buy  Canadian  timber  limits,  because  they  know  that  in  the  event  of  the  adoption 
in  Canada  generally  of  a  policy  like  that  of  Mr.  Hardy's  in  Ontario  they  would  profit 
immensely  from  their  timber  holdings.  I  hold  that  this  tremendously  valuable  asset 
should  be  preserved  in  every  possible  way;  that  the  provinces  having  timber  should 
regard  it  as  a  permanent  crop  and  apply  well-considered  r^ulations  to  the  cutting 
from  crown  lands,  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  growth  of  the  young  timber  and  to 
the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  and  that  the  areas  to  be  reserved  for  the  growth  of  timber 
shoiud  be  carefully  marked  out  and  withdrawn  from  settlement.  This  would  leave  an 
abundance  of  land  available  for  settlement  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  all  of  the  tim- 
bered districts,  for  tiiere  are  everywhere  areas  which  have  been  either  burnt  over  or 
cut  so  clean  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  a  new  growth* 
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In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  perhaps  this  is  true  of  other  provinces,  a  real  or 
pretending  settler  may  take  up  land  for  toming  purposes  in  any  timber  limit,  and  in 
such  a  case  the  owner  of  the  license  is  given  one  year  within  which  to  cut  such  timber 
as  the  law  permits  to  be  cut  from  crown  lands,  after  which  the  settler  may  cut  the  rest. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  if  not  elsewhere,  lands  have 
been  so  taken  bv  pretending  settlers  at  the  instance  of  jobbers  in  lo^  of  pulp  wood, 
the  settler  abandoning  the  land  as  soon  as  he  has  cut  all  that  he  finds  wortn  cutting. 

NO  DANGER  OF  BETAIIATION. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  some  such  policy  as  I  have  outlined  being  carried  out.  I  can 
see  no  possible  ground  for  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  view  of  the 
precedents  which  they  have  themselves  already  established,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
form  of  retaliation  that  would  not  be  much  more  damaging  to  themselves  than  to  us, 
and  they  are  not  gi  ven  to  foolishness  of  that  kind .  So  far  as  tariffs  go,  I  do  not  see  that 
tiiey  could  make  them  worse,  for  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  is  still  in  force,  was  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  everything  from  Canada  which  the  United  States  did  not 
need,  such  as  lumber,  pulp  wood,  ground  and  sulphite  pulp,  nickel  ore,  gold  and  silver 
ores  and  turnips,  and  I  ao  not  see  that  they  can  make  tneir  tari£F  worse  for  us  now. 
Moreover,  Canada  is  becoming  too  big  a  customer  to  be  lightly  treated.    For  the  ten 

gears  ending  June  30  last  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  increased 
■om  about  $60,000,000  to  more  than  $160,000,000,  and  Canada  is,  therefore,  a  more  im- 
portant customer  for  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  than  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  and  all  Central  and  South  America  together.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  this  enormous  increase  occurred  in  the  face  of  Canada's  prefer- 
ential tariff  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  which  prevailed  during  the  last  eight  of  these  ten 
years. 


CANADA— THE  S0T7BCE  OF  PTJLP-WOOD  SUPPLY. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  July  20, 1907,  giving  the  views 
of  Mr.  John  MacFarlane,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  St. 
Raymond  Paper  Company,  of  St.  Raymond,  Quebec: 

Mr.  MacFarlane  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Americans  were  rapidly  nearing  the 
time  when  they  would  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  Canada  for  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  their  pulp  wood.  The  demand  in  their  own  country  for  paper  was  also 
reaching  that  stage  when  they  would  not  be  able  to  ship  much  abroad,  so  that  this  phase 
of  the  question  was  likely  soon  to  readjust  itself  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  MacFarlane's  estimate  of  the  pulp-wood  areas  held  by  the  Americans  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  was  12,000  square  miles.  ''Most  of  these  are  at  or  in  close  touch 
with  the  best  dipping  points,"  he  said,  ''and  nearly  all  were  obtained  from  the  gov- 
ernment." The  average  increase  in  the  consumption  of  paper  in  the  United  States 
for  the  past  five  years  was  14  per  cent  per  annum  and  that,  applied  to  news,  print,  and 
pamphlet,  would  this  year  be  equal  to  an  increase  of  500  tons  per  day  over  1906.  That 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  output  of  ten  new  companies  maidng  50  tons  a  day  or  the 
increasing  of  the  output  of  the  existing  companies  to  that  extent.  He  said:  "There 
are  about  1,200  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  out  of  that  number  there  are  cer- 
tainly not  over  300  who  have  any  source  of  wood  supply  of  their  own.  The  others  have 
to  obtain  it  somewhere,  and  most  of  them  are  looking  to  Canada." 


EXPORT  DUTY  ON  PULP  WOOD. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  July  20,  1907: 

Sir  William  Van  Home  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  on 
pulp  wood,  and  it  is  impossible  to  study  his  statement  of  the  case  without  feeling  con- 
Btramed  to  admit  that  he  has  put  up  a  strong  argument.  When  the  question  comes  to 
be  dealt  with  in  Parliament,  where  it  will  eventually  be  decided,  the  facts  and  infer- 
ences he  has  embodied  in  his  statement  will  form  part  of  the  ^ound  on  which  the 
decision  will  have  to  be  made.    The  automatic  increase  of  the  import  duty  on  pulp 
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wood  going  into  the  United  States  as  a  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  an  export 
duty  by  CSinada  has  no  terrors  for  Sir  William.  This  country  (Canada)  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  some  retaliating  on  its  own  account,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  war  of  tarim  it 
is  not  without  effective  weapons.    One  of  these  is  the  preferential  tariff. 


PULP-WOOD  PRICES. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  July  25,  1907,  giving  the  views 
of  a  man  whose  name  was  not  disclosed: 

"We  are  selling  pulp  wood  at  |8  per  cord,  roesed.  It  is  for  export,  and  is  all  sold 
to  Americans.  The  price  mentioned  figures  out  to  about  the  same  price  as  lumber, 
but  we  have  this  advantage,  that  what  we  sell  for  pulp  wood  is  culled  wood;  it  will 
not  make  lumber  of  good  valuOi  and  we  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  at  the  price  stated. 

"The  only  result  of  an  exportation  dutv  on  pulp  wood  would  be  to  put  the  prices 
up  on  Americans  in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States,  because  they  must  have 
the  wood  if  they  are  to  keep  their  mills  going.  But  in  a  number  of  districts  in  that 
country  whence  the  demana  for  pulp  wood  comes  I  am  sure  they  have  all  they  need 
in  their  own  forests,  but  they  are  conserving  it,  and  getting  what  they  can  from  Canada 
in  the  meantime.  The  idea  that  an  export  duty  would  encourage  the  establidiment 
by  Americans  of  mills  in  this  country  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  a  very  strong  one. 
Tliere  are  not  many  places — ^in  Quebec,  at  any  rate — where  there  are  now  suitable 
water  powers  for  pulp  and  paper  mills.    Most  of  these  water  powers  have  been  sold. 

"One  effect  of  putting  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,''  he  continued,  "might  be 
to  cause  the  Amencans  to  take  off  the  duty  on  pulp  going  into  their  country,  but  this 
is  not  certain." 

The  speaker  thought  that  the  high  prices  would  continue  both  for  lumber  and 
pulp  wood.  The  fact  was,  he  eaid,  that  the  Americans,  as  well  as  Canadians,  were 
Detuning  to  use  spruce  in  great  quantities  for  building  operations,  the  poorer  logs 
being  made  into  pulp.  It  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  lumberman,  speaking  from 
that  standpoint  solely,  to  have  the  opening  afforded  by  such  a  double  market,  so  to 
speak. 

Finally,  in  answer  to  other  queries,  he  said:  "  I  consider  that,  no  matter  how  it  is 
figured  out,  we  pay  the  duty.  Prices  here  are  regulated  by  the  United  States  market. 
In  the  past  a  lot  of  pulp  wood  has  been  sold  to  the  Americans  at  cost  and  less  than  cost 
price.  That  time  nas  gone,  I  think.  They  are  paying  excellent  prices;  we  might 
as  well  take  advantage  of  that  instead  of  adopting  any  couisp  which  might  lead  to 
the  cutting  off  of  the  trade  altogether." 


PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORTATION  OF  PULP  WOOD. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  July  26,  1907; 

Mr.  F.  Howard  Wilson  of  the  J.  0.  Wilson  Company,  which  has  a  pulp  mill  atfSt. 
Jerome  and  a  paper  mill  at  Lachute,  did  not  agree  with  the  view,  quoted  m  a  previous 
article,  that  tne  host  available  water  powers  had  all  been  taken  up.  If  there  were 
any  held  purely  with  a  view  to  speculation  he  thought  that  they  coiild  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  prices.  People  who  did  not  want  to  use  it  for  themselves  would  not  be 
likely  to  keep  a  water  power  for  any  great  len^h  of  time  unless  it  was  apparent  beyond 
all  doubt  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  its  value  was  to  be  enormously  increased 
by  one  or  a  number  of  curcumstances.  Mr.  Wilson  did  pot  fakvor  an  export  duty  unless 
it  was  high  enough  to  be  prohibitive.  He  favored  ralJier  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  the  raw  material  which  is  in  such  demand  by  the  pulp  and  paper  makers 
of  the  United  States.  '*In  taking  that  view,"  he  said,  ''I  am  expressmg  no  selfish 
opinion.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  it  would  be  in  a  sense  against  our  own  interests,  because 
it  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  establishment  of  American  mills  on  this  side,  and 
there  would  be  that  much  additional  competition  for  us." 

He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  pulp  wood  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  demand  for  pulp  wood  from  Canada  would  continue  to 
increase.  Of  course,  Americans  who  had  limits  in  this  country  as  well  as  their  own 
would  save  the  latter  and  take  all  that  they  could  from  the  former.  That  was  natural, 
and  he  looked  for  some  rapid  cutting  on  a  number  of  limits  so  held  here. 
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OUTPUT  OF  PAPER. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  July  27,  1907,  presenting  state- 
ments of  Mr.  George  Cahoon,  jr.,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Laurentide  Paper  Company,  Grand  Mere,  Quebec: 

On  the  present  basis  the  company  was  iising  about  100,000  cords  of  wood  per  year 
Last  year,  ne  said,  about  600,000  cords  ofpulp  wood  were  exported  from  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  the  total  revenue  to  Canada  therefrom,  mcluding  transportation 
cbaiges,  was  some  $3,000,000  odd.  The  Laurentide  company  used  something  Uke 
90,000  cords  during  that  year,  and  the  value  of  its  finished  output  was  $2,500,(X)0,  or 
nearly  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  export  trade  from  the  Province.  In 
mere  figures  alone,  this  comparison,  the  inquirer  thought,  was  astonishing  enough  to 
be  emphasized,  but  when  one  takes  into  consideration  what  it  means  in  the  way  ol 
employment,  wages,  and  the  eeneral  contribution  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  amoimts  eamea  by  the  transportation  agencies  for  the  carriage  of  the 
finished  product  to  the  various  markets,  they  are  the  cause  of  stUl  greater  wonder. 

The  company,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Sir  WiUiam  Van  Home's  interview,  makes 
some  52,000  tons  of  roll  news  paper  per  year,  while  the  total  consumption  of  that 
product  in  Canada  is  only  27,000  tons.  Outside  markets^  therefore,  have  to  be  found 
for  it.  That  of  the  United  States  is  practically  barred  owmg  to  the  duty,  and  Mr.  Ca- 
hoon commented,  as  others  have  done,  on  the  anomalous  position  of  Canada  furnishing 
to  the  United  States  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  a  product  which,  when 
manufactured  in  this  country,  is  largely  shut  out  of  the  United  States  market.  The 
United  States,  he  said,  according  to  the  latest  figures  available,  manufactured  3,000 
tons  of  news  paper  a  day  for  three  hundred  and  ten  days  in  the  year,  or  930,000  tons 
per  annum.  Their  increase  in  the  consumption  was  about  10  per  cent,  and  in  Canada 
at  the  present  time  it  was  something  like  12^  per  cent.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  Canada  should  not  practically  control  the  whole  of  the  paper  trade  in  both 
countries.  She  has  the  natural  resources.  Their  proper  use  and  the  aid  of  wisely 
framed  legislation  would  help  bring  about  such  a  result. 


T7NITED  STATES— PX7LF- WOOD  MABEBT. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  August  1,  1907,  giving  part  of 
an  interview  of  the  Hon.  Adelard  Turgeon,  minister  of  lands  and 
forests,  Quebec:     . 

In  the  counties  of  Stanstead,  Sherbrooke,  Nicolet,  part  of  Compton,  Mississquoi,  and 
other  adjacent  counties,  Mr.  Turgeon  said,  there  was  still  a  considerable  quantity  of 

Sulp  wood  on  the  lands  held  by  the  farmers  and  other  private  owners,  and  an  export 
uty  might  injuriously  affect  their  sales  and  the  prices  they  would  obtain.  This  was 
a  matter  to  which  serious  consideration  would  have  to  be  given  in  any  proposition  look- 
ing toward  an  export  duty,  as  many  of  these  people  sold  to  Americans  for  good  prices, 
and  their  interests  would  have  to  be  as  carefully  safeguarded  as  those  of  the  lai^e 
limit  holders.  '  *  It  might  be,  too, '  *  he  continued, ' '  that  the  Americans  would  retaliate. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  duty  on  our  pulp  going  into  the  United  States  of.  roughly, 
|2  per  ton;  $1.90,  I  think,  is  the  exact  figure.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  by  law  to  put  on  an  additional  duty  of  |2  a  ton  if  the  circumstances 
srise,  and  I  know  that  some  of  our  pulp  makers  and  pulp-wood  dealers  are  afraid  of  this 
retaliation.  After  all,  the  American  market  is  the  best  for  our  pulp-wood  and  pulp. 
We  can  not  hope  to  compete  in  England  with  the  Scandinavian  supplies,  because  of  the 
immense  geographical  and  freight  rate  advantages  the  Scandinavian  countries  have." 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  August  6,  1907,  in  which  the 
views  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Auger,  of  Quebec,  pulp-wood  jobber,  are  set  forth: 

I  am,  however,  opposed  to  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  because  I  think  it  would 
have  no  other  effect  than  the  bringing  about  of  an  increase  in  the  prices,  and  there 
certainl: 
limit 

long  1 _     _ 

cut.  The  building  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  requires  lots  of  money  and  time,  and  even 
if  the  Americans  were  forced  by  lepislation  passed  in  Canada  to  come  here  and  build 
mills,  it  wiU  be  a  number  of  years  before  they  would  be  ready  for  operations.  Besides, 
many  of  them  would  not  come.  If  forced  to  it,  they  could  imdoubtedly  find  con- 
siderable raw  material  in  their  own  country  for  some  years  hence. 
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If  tfaey  could  not,  some  of  them  would  go  out  of  bunnesB  altogether  lather  than  dupli- 
cate their  plants  here.  Eventually,  as  tne  supplies  nearest  them  are  cut,  we  may  mid 
aome  of  them  of  their  own  accord  establishing  mills  in  Ouiada. 

If  Canadians  would  gp  into  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  on  a  laige  scale,  the  situation 
would  be  altered.  WiU  they  do  that?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  will.  If 
tfaev  did,  it  would  be  bad  for  the  Americans;  it  would  mean  that  Canada  would  even- 
tually control  all  the  trade  in  pulp  wood,  pulp,  and  paper. 


THE  PULP- WOOD  INBUSTBT* 

On  August  8,  1907,  the  Toronto  Globe  reprinted  a  portion  of  a 
paper  entitled  ''The  Pulp  wood  Industry,"  by  Herbert  M.  Price, 
president  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  Piilpwood  Association,  which 
was  read  at  the  forestry  convention  at  Ottawa  in  January,  1906, 
and  which  was  published  in  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada 
of  that  month: 

The  question  of  an  export  duty  being  imposed  by  Canada  on  pulp  wood  has  been 
much  discussed,  but  I  feel  that  Uie  safest  course,  and  the  wisest  one,  is  to  let  things 
remain  as  t^ey  are,  lor  I  believe  this  policy  conduces  to  the  interests  of  the  many. 
We  can  not  afford  to  lose  an  export  wooa  trade  of  13,000,000  a  year,  and  wait  for  possibly 
many  yeais  before  a  home  market  is  found.  This  country's  resources  are  so  inmiense 
in  pulp  wood  that  we  can  afford  for  some  time  yet  to  export  the  raw  material,  and  imtil 
we  are  able  to  find  capital  to  build  up  mills  to  manuracture  and  export  the  product; 
besides,  the  building  of  pulp  mills  in  Canada,  apart  from  paper  mills,  is  not  particu- 
larly encouraging  at  present. 

"almost  UNLOfrrBD"   6UPPLIB8  AGAIN. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  and  almost  unlimited  supplies  of  pulp  wood  deriv- 
able from  Hie  nort^  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  alone,  we  can  safely  feel  that  this 
question  may  be  left  where  it  is  for  the  present.  New  alipplies  are  constantly  coming 
into  sight,  and  I  may  mention  the  Island  of  Anticosti  as  one  of  these,  which  will  prob- 
ably prove  itself  to  be  a  shipper  of  pulp  wood  and  pulp  on  a  laige  scale  in  the  near  future. 
The  country  between  Quebec  and  Hamilton  Inlet,  a  distance  of  over  750  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  is  a  fair  reserve  for  the  future.  We  are  not  doing  posterity  a  wrong  as 
regards  this  question  of  an  export  duty  by  not  agitating  it  now.  Hon.  Mr.  Parent, 
when  premier  and  minister  of  crown  lands  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  his  speech 
on  the  pulp-wood  Question  in  April,  1903,  stated  that  there  were  62,592  square  miles 
of  crown  lands  unaer  license,  and  100,000  square  miles  of  absolute  forest  not  yet 
under  license,  making  162,600  square  miles  of  crown  timber  lands,  amounting  to 
104,000,000  acres.  Since  that  date  the  mileage  under  license  has  increased  to  over 
67J0OO  aquare  miles. 

Besides  the  above  there  were  some  20,000,000  acres  of  seigneuries  and  patented 
lots,  Uie  laiger  proportion  by  hi  being  timbered. 

WHAT  MIGHT  BB  THE  BBSUI/T. 

The  depreciation  in  value  of  timber  lands  in  the  event  of  an  export  duty  would  be 
very  considerable,  as  the  duty,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  its  advocates,  would  have 
to  be  made  heavy  enough  to  make  export  prohibitory.  It  would  also  stop  for  an  in- 
definite time  the  purchase  by  Americans  and  others  of  our  unsold  timber  lands,  and 
would  certainly  decrease  the  resources  of  the  provincial  governments  owning  same. 

Further  sales  of  government  timber  lands  could  not  be  made  to  advantage,  and  it 
would  infiict  a  heavy  blow  on  all  spruce  limits  now  under  license.  Thousands  of 
square  miles  of  timber  lands  would  lie  unworked  for  years,  with  consequent  loss  in 
settlement  and  population. 

The  question  of  retaliation  by  the  United  States  Gk>vemment  I  do  not  discuss,  but 
it  is  a  factor  in  the  case,  althougn  I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere 
as  regards  concessions.  A  policy  of  reciprocity,  ii  obtainable,  would  be  preferable 
to  inaugurating  a  tariff  war. 

Pulp  wood  luuB  been  the  means  of  saving  waste  in  the  woods  where  made  in  connec- 
tion -with  logging  operations. 
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A  certain  portion,  and  by  no  means  a  small  one,  of  our  northern  spruce-producing 
country  can  not  be  developed  to  advantage  by  the  building  of  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
but  the  pulp  wood  on  same  can  be  stripped  to  very  great  advantage. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  August  10,  1907.  The  words 
are  those  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bundle,  manager  of  the  Miramichi  Lumber 
Company,  which  ships  considerable  pulp  wood  to  the  United  States: 

The  ar^ment,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  an  export  duty  would  compel  the  location 
of  the  pulp  mills  here.  But  is  it  not  against  all  reason  to  expect  that  people  are  going 
to  build  pulp  mills  where  they  will  not  pay?  And  from  what  I  can  hear  they  do  not  pay, 
or  have  not  done  so  in  the  fjost  in  this  province,  at  any  rate.  Good  water  powers  are  few 
in  this  province  and  coal  is  comparatively  expensive.  A  pulp  mill  can  not  be  run 
without  ground  wood;  to  get  that  you  must  have  good  water  powers  to  work  your  mills, 
and  steam  power  is  too  expensive. 


PULP  WOOD  AND  EXPORT  DT7TY. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  August  19.  1907,  giving  the 
views  of  Mr.  Carl  Riordon,  general  manager  of  tne  Riordon  raper 
Mills  Company,  with  mills  at  Merritton  ana  Hawkesbury,  Ontario: 

THB  OOVBRNlfSNT  HAS  THE  AXTTHOBITT. 

The  Dominion  P^liament  has  already  authorized  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood, 
which  can  be  put  in  force  at  any  time  by  order  in  council,  out  I  think  the  situation 
would  be  better  met  by  an  absolute  prombition  of  the  export,  so  that  wood  would  be 
reserved  for  Canadian  industries.  I  feel  sure  that  these  would  soon  be  established  to 
an  extent  that  would  use  all  the  wood  for  sale  by  legitimate  settlers,  because  the 
United  States  firms  now  importing  pulp  wood  from  Canada  would  be  obliged  to  move 
their  mills  over  here.  At  the  present  time  United  States  mills  own  water  powers  on  the 
Miramichi,  Jacques  Cartier  and  St.  Maurice  rivers,  so  that  they  have  already  one 
essential  to  tiie  establishment  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  here.  The  lack  of  water  power 
is  not,  however,  so  serious  an  impediment  as  it  is  supposed  to  be.  The  city  of  Kala- 
mazoo is  the  second  largest  paper-making  center  in  tne  United  States,  and  there  is  no 
water  power  there  whatever.  The  water  power  is  essential  to  the  paper  mills  only  where 
grouna  wood  is  made.  At  Kalamazoo  they  make  finer  paper  li^gely  out  of  chemical 
wood  pulp. 

It  seems  an  extraordinary  thing  that  the  Dominion  government  has  taken  such  a 
{[reat  deal  of  trouble  to  foster  the  steel  industry  and  done  so  little  for  the  pulp  and  paper 
mdustry,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  the  industry  of  all  others  in  which  Canada 
should  lead  the  world. 

WHAT  UNITED  STATES  MIGHT  DO. 

I  think  the  United  States  Government  would  endeavor  to  have  the  prohibition  of 
pulp-wood  export  stopped  by  offering  to  take  the  duties  off  pulp  and  paper,  but  it  seems 
to  me  tiiey  will  have  to  take  those  duties  off  anyway,  because  they  nave  become  a 
burden  to  their  own  people.  The  paper  industry  there  is  old  enough  to  need  no 
further  protection  and  can  not  be  made  any  better  by  it;  and  their  working  people  do 
not  neea  protection  from  us  because  our  wage  rates  are  equal  to  theirs.  Also,  the  West 
is  oppressed  by  the  duty  on  pulp,  because  the  eastern  miUs  are  able  to  get  wood  from 
Canada  so  much  more  dieaply  tnan  the  western  mills  that  they  are  able  to  undersell 
tiiem  in  their  own  markets. 

FABUEBS  WOULD  NOT  8UFFEB. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  that  the  Canadian  mills  could  and  would  buy 
all  the  wood  that  the  Quebec  femners  have  for  sale  at  as  good  a  price  as  they  are  now 
gettinff  if  the  Canadian  mills  had  the  protection  that  the  prohibition  of  export  would 
give  tnem,  and  the  new  construction  that  this  protection  would  bring  about  would 
toon  make  the  market  larger  than  ever.  Our  company  are  at  the  present  time  using 
from  90,000  to  100,000  cords  per  year,  and  we  buy  a  considerable  portion  of  it  from 
fiumers. 
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PX7LF-WOOD  ABBAS  OF  ONTABIO. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  August  24,  1907,  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  investigator , on  the  pulp-wood  areas  of  Ontario 

Ontario's  pulp-wood  areas  are  vaster  than  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  One  ma> 
travel  &om  east  to  west  for  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  day  before  he  has  crossed  the  base 
line  of  liie  Ontario  section  of  Canada's  almost  boundless  pulp-wood  lands.  In  the 
wooded  areas  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  up  to  theiieight  of  land  and  down  the  northern 
slope  of  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  the  earth  is  blanketed  with  a  mantle  of  dark  green 
ascendinff  trees,  so  vast  that  small  nations  might  be  dropped  there  and  remain  ahoaost 
unnoticed. 

Vast!  The  word  describes  the  extent  of  Ontario's  pulp-wood  lands  in  the  truest 
Canadian  imderstanding  of  the  term. 

I  have  deliberately  endeavored  in  these  introductory  lines  to  drive  home  this 
impression  of  largeness,  for  I  hope  to  dispel  by  anomaly  another  popular  but  erroneous 
idea  that  the  pmp-wood  resources  of  Canada  are  inexhaustible.  Vast  as  the  pulp- 
wood  areas  of  the  nation  unquestionably  are,  they  are  as  vulnerable  as  the  herds  of 
buffalo  t^t  thimdered  in  hundreds  of  thousands  over  the  prairies  and  then  vanished. 
These  forests  are  as  vulnerable  as  were  those  of  the  Adirondacks  and  of  northern 
New  York,  which  gave  way  day  after  day  and  ^ear  after  year  before  the  portable  mills 
of  unscrupulous  owners  until  the  industry  disappeared,  the  trapper  vanished,  and 
onlychan^,  dry  stumps  were  left  to  tell  the  story  of  the  vandalism  of  an  inconsiderate 
generation. 

♦  *  •  The  pulp  lands  of  Ontario  comprise  a  belt  extending  from  the  Quebec 
boimdary  westerly  nearly  1,000  miles  and  lying  to  the  north  of  the  height  of  land  on 
streams  tributary  to  the  Moose  and  Albany  rivers  flowing  into  James  Bay.  This 
area  has  an  average  depth  north  and  south  of  nearly  150  miles,  the  most  densely  tim- 
bered portion  lying  be  ween  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Province  and  Lake  Nepigon, 
north  of  Lake  Superior,  although  tree  life  suitable  for  pulp-wood  material  extends 
westerly  beyond  tnis  300  miles. 

Ontarior's  pulp  area  is  80,000  square  miles,  or  approximately  51,000,000  acres.  In 
the  present  conditions  of  the  pulp  and  paper  market  it  must  command  the  attention 
of  foreign  and  domestic  capital,  as  well  as  tne  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Cuiadian 
people. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  August  30,  1907,  article  written 
at  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ontario,  by  the  investigator: 

AN  ESTDCATB   OW  THB  AMOUNT. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  exploration  of  this  great  pulp-wood  wildemeas. 
Two  thousand  miles  of  base  and  meridian  lines  have  been  run  through  different 
parts  of  the  territory  since  1890,  and  some  85  or  90  townships,  comprising  2,500,000 
acres,  have  been  surveyed  and  official  information  concerning  that  territory  is  obtain- 
able. This  is  of  course  but  a  fraction  of  the  51,000,000  acres  of  lands  comprising 
the  pulp^wood  area. 

A  semiofficial  estimate  of  the  pulp-wood  within  the  Province  places  the  figmres  at 
300,000,000  cords,  or  about  6  cords  to  the  acre.  Men  who  have  traveled  £ar  into 
the  north  assert  that  this  estimate  is  &r  too  generous,  and  that  200,000,000  cords,  or 
4  cords  to  the  acre,  would  be  more  nearly  correct.  It  is  interesting,  however,  and 
OEnly  just  to  the  ^ntlemen  who  made  the  official  calculation,  to  consider  the  basis 
on  which  the  estimate  has  been  arrived  at.  On  one  of  the  base  lines  run  west  from 
the  Quebec  boimdary,  in  latitude  49^  39^  30^^  north,  for  a  distance  of  300  miles,  which 
line  passes  through  nearly  the  center  of  the  great  northern  clay  belt,  the  entire  country 
wasioimd  tobe  a  dense  forest  of  spruce,  poplar,  balm  of  Gilead,  jack  pine,  and  birch, 
the  spruce  running  from  4  inches  in  aiameter  up  to  30  inches,  and  the  poplar  to 
about  the  same  dimensions. 

DENSE  PULP-WOOD  FORESTS. 

One  of  the  oldest  surveyors  in  the  Province,  Mr.  Alexander  McNiven,  in  describinff 
the  timber  alon^  his  base  and  meridian  lines  run  last  season  between  Missinaba  imd 
the  Mattagami  nvers,  describes  the  timber  as  follows:  'The  timber  is  nearly  all  spruce, 
^nerally  red  or  black,  from  4  to  14  inches  in  diameter.    White  spruce  and  poplar 
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occnr  aloDff  the  banks  of  the  riven  and  an  the  more  level  portionB  of  the  country, 
much  of  wnich  is  of  laige  size,  running  up  to  20  and  30  inches  in  diameter.  Bahn  ol 
GiXead  of  laige  size  is  found  in  many  places.  White  birch  is  found  on  some  of  the 
higher  portions  of  the  coimtry,  of  good  size.  Balsam  is  frequently  intermixed  with 
other  lands  of  timber.'' 

Mr.  0.  L.  8.  Speight  confirms  this  official  testimonj,  and  from  his  statement  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  85  surveyed  townships  the  country  is  a  dense  pulp-wood  forest. 

Whether  we  accept  the  estimate  oi  300,000,000  cords  from  official  sources  or  the 
estimate  of  200,000,000  cords  from  less  sanguine  residents  of  the  far  north,  the  fibres 
stagger  the  imagination.  The  pulp-wood  assets  of  the  Dominion  of  CanadA  constitute 
a  national  hct  overshadowing  many  others  in  their  bearing  on  the  industrial  future 
of  the  country.  An  improvBent  course  must  in  time  leave  the  blight  of  denuded 
lands  and  starved  waterways.  Without  entering  at  this  time  into  the  question  of 
export  restriction  or  governmental  considerations,  the  first  duty  that  seems  dear  is 
to  save  the  pulp-wood  forests  for  all  time  from  commercial  vandalism. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  September  3, 1907: 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  according  to  departmental  advicee,  will  pass 
through  almost  the  center  of  the  great  northern  clay  belt,  which  is  supposed  to  con 
tain  an  area  of  nearly  16,000,000  acres  of  land.  Xlmoet  mroughout  its  entire  length 
within  the  boundaries  of  Ontario  the  railway  passes  through  a  dense  forest,  in  which 
up  to  the  present  time  not  one  tree  has  been  cut  for  commerciid  purposes.  The  rail- 
way intersects  nearly  all  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  Moose  River.  It  also  croeses 
ana  parallels  several  large  streams  flowing  into  the  Albany  River  and  the  headwaters 
of  many  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Nepigon. 

The  importance  of  these  conditions  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  the  streams 

Srovide  mahy  excellent  water  powers.  These  are  economically  necessary  in  Uie 
evelopment  of  the  pulp-grinding  and  paper-making  industries,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  also  that  the  existence  and  permanency  of  these  water  powers  depend 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  forests  which  clothe  the  watersheds. 

RICH  IN   WATER  POWERS. 

The  waterways  of  the  north  were  placed  by  divine  arrangement  aa  though  with 
especial  consideration  to  some  great  mdustry  based  upon  the  forests  which  blanket 
their  watersheds.  Commencing  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province^  the  first 
large  body  of  water  touched  by  Uie  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  Lake  Abitibi,  which  drains 
a  large  area  and  is  a  suitable  location  for  the  pulp  miUs  of  the  future.  Continuing 
westward  the  railway  crosses  the  Abitibi  River,  Freaerick  House  River,  the  Matta^ami, 
Ground  Hog,  Eapuskeasing,  Opazatika,  and  Misdnaibi  rivers,  and  the  tributanes  of 
liie  Moose  River,  the  smallest  of  which  has  an  average  width  of  not  less  than  200  feet 
and  several  of  them  a  width  of  not  less  than  800  feet.  These  streams  all  have  their 
source  in  the  country  along  the  height  of  land,  and  flow  north  in  many  instances 
over  a  hundred  miles  before  they  reach  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  On  all  these  streams 
can  be  found  large  quantities  of  pulp  wood,  which  may  be  fljsated  to  the  pulp  mills  on 
or  near  the  railway. 

The  topographical  advantages  of  the  great  north  coimtry  can  not  be  fully  dealt  with 
on  this  occasion,  and  it  does  not  require  a  commercial  or  industrial  genius  to  reidize 
that  before  many  decades  great  pulp  mills-^and  paper  mills,  perhaps— will  afford  the 
basis  for  the  employment  of  thousands  of  workmen  and  a  profitable  source  of  invest- 
ment for  millions  of  capital. 


frequenth 
It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that  in  a  belt  of  land  150  miles  wide  and  extending 
500  miles  westward  from  the  boundary  of  Quebec  there  is  sufficient  pulp  wood  to 
supply  at  least  100  large  pulp  mills  for  generations  to  come,  or,  if  properljr  protected, 
tiuoughout  all  the  ages.  One  hundred  large  paper  mills  could  also  live  in  this  area 
without  further  loss  of  material.  They  would  be  of  infinite  ben^t  to  the  industry 
and  financial  welfare  of  the  country. 


BITTY  ON  PX7LF  ANB  PXTLF-WOOD  PBIOBS. 

Extract  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  September  20,  1907,  presenting 
the  views  of  Mr.  John  R.  Barber,  of  Toronto,  president  of  the  William 
Barber  &  Bros,  paper  mill  at  Georgetown,  ol  the  Toronto  Paper  Com- 
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pany's  mills  at  Cornwall^  of  the  Barber  &  Ellis  Company,  envelope 
manufacturers,  yice-president  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  and  vice-president  of  the  Canada  Coated  Paper  Mills  at 
Georgetown: 

A  sign  of  the  feeling  in  the  United  States  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the'publishers 
of  newspapers  held  last  month  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  demand  for  the  firee 
admission  of  Canadian  paper  and  pulp.  They  will  be  supported  in  part  bv  quite  a 
large  number  of  American  paper  makers,  who  want  Canadian  pulp  free  of  duty,  but 
do  not  want  the  paper  admitted  on  the  same  terms.  My  opinion  is  that  there  will  be  a 
compromise  of  the  conflicting  interests  by  admitting  wood  pulp  free  without  any 
change  in  the  present  duty  on  paper.  If  the  United  States  does  not  want  our  news 
paper  other  nations  do,  and  with  our  ample  supplies  of  wood  and  splendid  water 
powers  we  can  manufacture  so  as  to  undersell  them  in  any  foreign  market. 

•  ••••*« 

Questions  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  making  industry  in  Canada,  were  sone  into  at  some  length.  Mr. 
Barber  thought  that  the  woods  should  be  leased  to  the  paper  companies,  and  tiiat 
some  plan  should  be  devised  whereby  they  would  aid  the  Government  in  a  more 
thorough  system  of  guarding  asainst  nres.  He  also  believed  that  the  size  at  which 
a  tree  might  be  cut  should  Be  limited  to  7  inches.  Spruce  reproduced  itself  within 
thirty  to  thirty-five  years,  and  proper  cutting  and  guarding  against  fire  would  insure 
continuous  crops. 

THB  UNrrSD  8TATX8  DElf  AND. 

Discussing  the  increasing  demand  in  the  United  States  for  Canadian  pulp  wood, 
Mr.  Barber  said  that  heretofore  it  had  been  almost  entirely  from  the  Eastern  States. 
Only  a  little  of  it  had  gone  to  the  Western  States.  Last  spring,  however,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  where  supplies  had,  as  is  usual,  been  coneidered  inexhaustible,  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  enough  wood  within  their  borders  to  keep  their 
paper  mills  running.  Instead  of  blazoning  their  plans  broadcast^  the  paper  makers 
got  together  quietly  and  appointed  a  joint  buyer,  who  went  into  the  Province 
of  Quebec  and  bougnt  for  the  mills.  He  made  contracts  wherever  he  found  that  the 
cut  was  not  already  under  contract,  not  alone  for  the  one  season,  but  for  future  sea^ 
sons.  When  the  eastern  mills  representatives  went  into,  the  province  at  their  usual 
time  they  found  that  a  march  had  been  stolen  upon  them,  and  that  what  wood  tiiey 
could  buy,  where  it  was  not  already  under  contract,  was  high  in  price.  Instead  of 
combining  with  a  view  to  doing  the  beet  they  could  for  all,  they  adopted  the  usual 
Yankee  plan  of  ''every  man  for  himself,''  buying  a  little  here  and  some  there,  and 
putting  the  prices  up  still  higher.  Another  factor  also  enhanced  prices  last  sea- 
son, namely,  the  high  prices  on  lumber  and  the  fact  that  the  woodsmen  were  so 
busily  ensaged  in  cutting  it  that  there  was  not  so  much  pulp  wood  cut  as  the  demand 
warrantea.  About  the  beginning  of  August,  when  the  situation  was  becoming  easier, 
a  majority  of  the  eastern  states  mills  hikl  to  shut  down  owing  to  lack  of  water,  and, 
with  lots  of  pulp  wood  in  their  yards,  had  to  come  to  Canada  and  buy  pulp.  Then 
it  was  found  that  the  paper  mills  in  competing  with  each  other  had  put  tne  prices 
of  ground  wood  pulp,  which  had  been  $12  to  $14  at  the  mills,  up  to  $22  to  $25.  The 
resultant  effect  on  tne  price  of  paper  was  an  increase  of  about  one-half  a  cent  a  pound. 

•  **•*** 

Mr.  Barber  did  not  think  that  an  export  duty  or  the  prevention  of  the  export  of 
pulp  wood  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  mills  by  Americans  on  this  side  of 
the  line.  Those  who  now  had  their  money  invested  in  mills,  which  are  very  costly, 
would  not  care  about  duplicating  their  investment  here  so  long  as  they  could  get 
supplies  from  any  source  at  prices  that  would  permit  a  profit,  however  small,  com- 
paratively, to  what  they  had  obtained  before.  In  closing  the  interview  he  declared 
that  to  ms  knowledge  there  was  no  truth  in  the  stories  of  combines  of  pulp-wood 
dealers  and  pulp  and  paper  makers,  either  in  Canada  or  the  United  Staees. 


FULP,  PAPEB,  AND  AUJED  INDTJSTBIBS  OF  CANADA. 

Article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  February  29,  1908,  entitled  "The 
Pulp,  Paper,  and  Allied  Industries  of  Canada,"  by  E.  B.  Biggar, 
editor  of  the  Pulp  and^Paper  Magazine,  of  Toronto : 

In  responding  to  the  request  for  some  facts  concerning  the  pulp,  paper,  and  allied 
industries  of  Canada,  I  wish  to  congratulate  The  Globe  on  its  campaign  of  education 
in  Iavot  of  a  new  Canadian  forestry  policy.    It  is  a  statesmanlike  idea  and  I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  there  is  no  movement  the  press  can  engage  in  which'will  have  so  profound 
an  influence  for  good  upon  the  material  condition  of  the  Canadian  people  in  the  future 
as  this. 

Of  course  the  forestry  problem  is  greater  than  any  question  involving  only  the  fate 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  trades,  but  in  the  development  of  our  complex  civilization  the 
products  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  form  an  element  that  grows  more  vital  and  more 
ramifying  each  year.  Further  than  this,  the  position  which  Canada  occupies  as  the 
possessor  of  over  one-third  of  the  water  powers  of  the  world,  with  a  greater  area  of 
paper-making  timber  than  is  now  left  to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation,  and  as  the  home 
of  a  people  unequaled  for  their  skill  in  woodcraft,  assures  to  our  pulp  and  paper 
industries  a  preeminence  which  can  be  jeopardized  by  only  one  thing — our  own  fail- 
ure to  realize  our  opportimity. 

To  appreciate  what  the  products  of  the  pulp  mills  already  mean  to  our  industrial 
life  ana  to  what  decree  their  importance  wiU  grow  in  the  near  future  we  have  onlv 
to  review  the  development  of  our  neighbor  nation,  the  United  States.  Althougn 
experiments  had  been  made  in  the  production  of  paper  from  cellulose,  or  wood  pulp, 
as  early  as  1844  in  Europe,  and  the  process  was  introduced  into  liie  United  States  in 
1854,  Uie  improvement  by  which  it  became  commercially  successful  was  not  em- 
ployed until  1867,  and  it  only  became  a  regular  industry  about  1870.  At  this  date 
eight  establishments  were  reported,  whose  combined  annual  product  was  worth 
1172,350.  Ten  years  later  there  were  fifty  establishments  reported,  with  an  annual 
product  of  $2,256,946. 

In  1850,  in  the  days  of  jag  paper,  there  were  in  the  United  States  443  mills,  whose 
capital  was  $7,260,864  and  whose  product  was  valued  at  $10,187,177.  By  1880  there 
were  742  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $48,139,652,  producing  paper  and  pulp  to  the 
value  of  $57,366,800,  while  in  1900  there  were  763  establishments,  comprising  over 
1,200  mills,  with  a  capital  of  $167,507,713,  producing  paper  and  pulp  to  the  vfQue  of 
$127,286,162,  showing  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the  capacity  of  the  mills  and  the  value 
of  their  output.  By  1905  the  capital  luui  again  increased  to  $277,445,471  and  the  value 
of  products  to  $188,715,189.  while  the  mills  paid  out  wages  to  the  amount  of  over 
$38,000,000.  Besides  tnis  nome  manufacture,  there  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  its  own  paper  mills  in  1905  pulp  to  the  amount  of  167,504  tons,  valued  at 
$4,500,000,  and  of  paper  to  the  value  of  $5,623,636,  and  paper  stock,  $3,796,595.  The 
exports  of  American-made  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  were  $8,238,088.  This 
takes  no  account  of  the  miscellaneous  industries — growing  in  number  every  year — 
whose  raw  materials  are  paper  and  pulp  in  some  form  and  whose  annual  value  of  out- 
put would  make  a  vast  total. 

From  being  made  of  rags  and  miscellaneous  fibers,  the  course  of  the  industry  has  been 
changed  till  nine-tenths  of  the  paper  is  made  of  wood  pulp,  the  spruce,  balsam,  poplar, 
and  hemlock  woods  forming  the  chief  supply,  not  only  for  making  paper  but  for  the 
numerous  articles  that  are  now  turned  out  m)m  pulp,  such  as  pulp  Doards,  sheathings. 
and  linings  in  structural  work,  leather  board,  pulp  bottles,  boxes,  and  cases,  indurated 
fiber  ware,  molded  fiigures  and  designs  for  interior  decorations,  wall  and  floor  coverings, 
wood  flour,  etc. 

But  since  this  revolution  has  been  brought  about  in  the  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  new  uses  for  wood  pulp  are  being  announced  every  week  in  America  and 
Europe  the  consumption  of  pulp-producing  woods  has  increased  till  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  awaken^  to  tne  fact  that  the  supply  of  pulp  timber  in  most  States 
is  practically  exhausted,  while  over  the  whole  Union  the  consumption  has  far  out- 
stripped the  reproductive  capacity  of  the  forests.  Up  till  two  years  a^o  this  was  denied 
by  those  interested  in  certain  departments  of  the  American  pulp  ana  paper  trade. 

Now,  when  the  mills  in  Wisconsin — ^planted  in  the  midst  of  what  was  regarded  as  a 
perpetual  supply — ^have  had  to  import  pulp  wood  to  the  extent  of  70,000  cords  during 
the  past  season,  all  the  way  from  Quebec  D}r  rail,  while  some  of  the  paper  mills  of  Maine — 
the  State  of  "inexhaustible"  spruce  limits — are  getting  supplies  of  wood  from  New 
Brunswick  and  Quebec,  the  American  famine  in  pulp  wood  can  no  longer  be  denied. 

During  the  year  ending  June,  1907,  the  United  States  imported  pulp  wood  from 
Canada  to  the  amount  of  650,366  cords,  or  enough  to  manufacture,  say,  520,000  tons  of 
news  paper,  while  its  imports  of  ground  pulp  from  Canada  were  149,827  tons,  valued 
At  $3,230,272.  Besides  this,  it  imported  pulp  from  other  countries,  chiefly  Norway, 
to  the  amount  of  63,283  tons,  valued  at  $3,118,585,  liu^ly  chemical  pulp.  These  are 
official  figures  of  the  United  States,  but  while  the  Canadian  official  returns  show  an 
export  to  the  United  States  of  452,846  cords  in  the  nine  months  ending  March,  1907,  or 
at  the  rate  of  over  603,794  cords  for  the  year,  it  is  the  opinion  of  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Ma£;azine,  that  the  actual  quantity  of  pulp  wood  shippea  to  the  United  States  amounts 
to  fifom  600,000  to  1,000,000  cords  per  year.    This  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
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recordfl  of  the  cordage  of  exports  of  wood,  which  is  not  dutiable,  are  loosely  kept;  that 
large  quantities  go  out  of  Canada  from  border  streams,  like  those  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick,  without  any  record,  and  large  quantities  go  similarly  unrecorded 
from  remote  shores  of  Georgian  Bav  and  Lake  Supenor  across  the  Lakes. 

According  to  a  special  report  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  the  consumption 
of  domestic  spruce  wood  used  b^  United  States  pulp  mills  increased  47  per  cent  in 
quantity,  ana  122  per  cent  in  price  in  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905,  while  the  con- 
sumption of  Canadian  spruce  wood  by  United  States  mills  increased  102  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  150  per  cent  in  price  in  the  same  period.  The  average  cost  oi  wood  used 
or  mecnanical  and  chemical  pulp  was  more  than  doubled  in  the  five  years  named,  for 
every  variety  of  pulp  wood  except  domestic  poplar.  Canadian  poplar  had  increased 
176  per  cent,  if  these  percentages  could  be  applied  to  the  conditions  in  1907  the 
increase  would  be  still  greater. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  crisis  towards  which  the  United  States  ia  swiftly  tend- 
ing we  may  turn  to  tiie  mills  of  New  York  State.  This  State  has  108  mills,  largely 
clustered  in  the  northeastern  counties,  accessible  to  the  great  spruce  forests  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  Twenty  years  ago  the  mills  of  \^tertown,  the  chief  paper- 
making  center,  had  supplies  of  pulp  wood  at  their  doors,  and  it  was  believed  the  timber 
would  last  forever.  Now  the  source  of  home  supply  is  80  or  100  miles  away,  and  an 
increasing  proportion  of  mills  have  to  get  their  wood  from  down  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
Quebec  or  by  rail  from  that  Province  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  or  i&ore.  The  mills  of 
iins  State  have  a  yearly  capacity  of  987,000  cords  of  wood,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  growth 
of  10  cords  an  acre  they  would  strip  nearly  100,000  acres  a  year,  and  if  the  lumber  cut 
off  this  region  (estimated  in  the  census  at  245,000,000  feet  a  year)  is  added,  the  whole 
spruce  areas  of  the  Adirondacks  would  be  wiped  out  in  seven  years  were  these  millB 
confined  to  their  own  State  for  raw  material. 

Unable  to  secure  supplies  at  home,  many  United  States  paper-making  concerns  have 
recently  bought  large  tracts  of  forests  in  Canada,  the  aggregate  of  these  purchases  in 
Quebec  and  eastern  Canada  already  exceeding  25.000  square  miles,  while  additions 
to  these  purchases  are  being  made  every  month.  Tne  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 
one  of  these  companies,  fnmkly  explained  to  its  shareholders  as  tne  reason  for  reducing 
its  dividends  that  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  large  bodies  of  timber  in  Canada  ''on 
accoimt  of  the  rapid  imcrease  in  the  market  price  of  pulp  wood  and  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  spruce  forests  of  this  continent."  Accoraing  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal^ 
the  International  Paper  Company,  which  controb  over  30  mills,  has  in  a  little  over  a 
year  acquired  1,255,000  acres  more  of  timber  limits^  most  of  them  in  Canada.  As  this 
country  is  the  only  source  of  wood  supply  outside  its  own  borders,  it  is  apparent  that 
if  the  export  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  were  cut  off  the  paper  manufactunng  industry 
of  the  Republic  would  collapse. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  situation  at  home.  The  first  paper  mill  in  Canada,  says  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  was  started  at  Jacques  Cartier,  Quebec,  by  a  Mr.  Jackson 
in  August,  1800,  and  was  in  successful  operation  till  1857.  The  second  mill  was  started 
at  St.  Andrews,  Quebec,  in  1803,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Fourdrinier  machine, 
which  was  to  revolutionize  paper  making,  was  introduced  into  England. 

According  to  the  census  of  1851,  Upper  Canada  had  5  mills  and  Lower  Canada  had  also 
5.  The  census  of  1871  gave  12  mills  to  Ontario.  7  to  Quebec.  1  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  1 
to  New  Brunswick.    The  census  of  1881  recorded  36  paper  mills  and  5  pulp  mills. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  recorded  m  The  Pulp  and 
P&per  Handbook  oi  Canada  in  the  various  editions,  as  follows: 

Pulp  mUU, 


Total 
v<w>i.  Number  of    paclty  In 

Year.  _„,.        tons  per  34 

hoars. 


U88 84  164 

1802 37  S13 

1800 89  1,146 

1007 68  2,861 


Number  of 
mlllA. 

• 

84 
37 
80 
68 

1 

The  total  capacity  of  the  mills  producing  chemical  pulp  by  the  sulphite  and  soda 
processes  in  1899  was  about  500  tons  per  day  and  in  1907  about  550  tons  per  day,  so 
that  the  increase  in  the  last  eight  years  nas  been  almost  wholly  in  mechanical  or  ground 
wood  pulp. 
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Paper  mHU, 


ToUloft* 
ym,  Niunbtf  of    pAcity  In 

"■••  •*"■-        tons  per  M 


1888 40  m 

im 88  M 

1809 83  888 

1907 48  908 


The  era  of  manufacturing  pulp  from  wood  in  Canada  began  in  the  decade  of  1880-1890. 
The  yeajr ly  capacity  of  its  pulp  mills  at  the  present  time  is  about  700,000  tons  of  pulp 
and  290,000  tons  of  paper,  rulp  first  figures  in  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  of 
Canada  in  1890,  when  the  total  export  was  valued  at  1168,180,  of  which  $460  went  to 
Great  Britain,  |147,098  to  the  United  States,  and  |20,662  to  other  countries.  In  1897 
the  total  export  was  $741,959,  of  which  $164,138  went  to  Great  Britain  and  $576,720  to 
the  United  States.  In  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1907,  the  export 
of  pulp  was  $2,984,945.  of  which  $558,600  went  to  Great  Britain,  $2,397,448  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  oalance  to  France^  Mexico^  Japan,  the  West  Indies,  and  Italy. 

The  exports  of  CaiuMiian-made  paper  m  the  nme  months  of  1907  were  valued  at 
$1,657,740,  besides  $20,412  of  wall  papers.  Great  Britain  was  the  laraest  importer  of 
paper,  the  amount  sent  to  that  countij  in  the  nine  months  being  $920,272.  to  Australia 
$333,326,  New  Zealand  $139,687,  and  to  the  Unite4  States  $109,273.  This  is  a  laige 
increase  in  recent  vears,  the  exports  for  the  whole  of  the  year  of  1903  amounting  to  less 
than  $900,000,  including  wall  papers. 

Nature  has  marked  out  Canaaa  to  be  the  leading  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing 
coimtry  in  the  world,  if  we  make  the  rieht  use  of  the  resources  a  beneficent  Providence 
has  given  us.  To  make  mechanical  pulp  economically  cheap  water  powers  are  needed, 
and  these  we  have.  The  quality  of  our  wood  and  the  quality  of  the  labor  to  handle  it 
are  both  unsurpassed  by  any  country  in  the  world. 

But  what  will  happen  if  the  unrestricted  export  of  wood  drains  the  country  of  the 
raw  material  upon  wnich  these  industries  are  founded?  We  will  be  like  the  drunk- 
ard who,  after  spending  his  time  and  monev  in  the  saloon,  finds  himself  kicked  out 
in  the  street,  unpitied  by  those  who  have  aespoiled  him.  This  analogy  goea  deeper 
thtm  may  appear  at  first  thought,  because  if  we  allow  our  land  to  be  stnpped  of  its 
forests  we  not  merely  deprive  our  posterity  of  the  great  benefits  of  these  industries, 
but  we  commit  the  greater  crime  of  crippling  our  water  powers  and  turning  our  fruit- 
ful lands  into  deserts,  as  is  made  clear  oy  those  writers  who  deal  with  the  forestry 
aspect  of  the  question. 

But  the  export  of  pulp  wood  is  poor  business  from  ever^  standpoint.  When  the 
present  accessible  areas  are  stripped  bare  to  supply  American  mills  it  will  cost  the 
country  millions  of  dollars  to  bund  railways  to  tap  more  remote  regions,  and  mean- 
while all  we  shall  have  derived  is  the  paltry  price  of  pulp  wood  to  the  landowner, 
plus  the  freight,  which  is  in  the  lowest  scale  nxed  by  the  transportation  companies. 
The  more  such  a  raw  material  goes  freely  out  of  the  country  tne  more  strongly  in- 
trenched does  the  industrv  become  in  a  country  which  competes  with  our  own,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  tne  longer  delayed  will  be  the  perioa  when  our  own  products 
will  have  a  permanent  hold  upon  foreign  markets. 

In  comparing  the  improvident  policy  of  unrestricted  exports  of  piilp  wood  with  a 
national  forestry  policy,  combined  with  a  national  pulp  and  paper  pohcy,  the  writer 
recentlv  gave  the  following  illustration:  The  value  of  a  cord  of  spruce  pulp  wood 
shippea  from  the  eastern  townships  to  the  United  States  four  years  ago  was  about 
$3.50  per  cord,  while  a  cord  shipped  in  1907  is  worth  $6  to  $7  in  the  rough,  or  $8  to 
$10  wnen  peeled.  -To  the  latter  value — the  highest  valuation  in  the  history  of  the 
Province  and  bein^  in  itself  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  statement  as  to  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States— add  the  average  railway  freight  ($3  a  cord),  and  the  money 
left  m  the  Province  from  the  export  of  the  cord  of  wood  is,  say,  $10.  Now,  if  the  same 
cord  of  wood  is  made  into  ground  pulp  in  Canada,  the  result  would  be  $20  per 
cord,  and  if  it  were  manufactured  into  news  print  the  value  would  be  $45  per  cord, 
or  if  into  paper  of  the  higher  qualities,  the  value  would  be  $50  to  $100  per  cord .  Apply- 
ing these  results  to  the  pulp  wood  exported  from  Canada  and  taking  the  returns  of 
the  nine  months  of  the  official  year  as  correct,  the  wood  now  exported  to  the  United 
States  would,  if  made  into  paper  in  Canada  at  an  average  of  $50  per  ton,  yield  a  prod- 
uct worth  over  $30,000,000  a  year.  On  the  basis  of  the  real  totals  of  exports  the 
product  would  be  over  $40,000,000,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  increased  manu- 
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facturinff  in  linee  of  industry  that  would  develop  where  the  raw  material  is  some  form 
ol  maniuactured  pulp  or  paper,  such  as  alreEuly  noted,  perhaps  doubling  that  total. 

Beyond  this  advantage  is  the  benefit  to  the  mrmers,  merchants,  and  railways  from 
traffic  created  by  the  towns  in  which  such  industries  would  be  seated.  The  railway 
freight  tariff,  for  example,  on  pulp  wood  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  freight  rates. 
On  pulp  it  is  double  that  on  pulp  wood,  and  on  paper  about  ten  times,  while  tne  value 
to  tne*  railway  of  the  traffic  arising  from  the  miscellaneous  transactions  of  a  town  is  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  times  greater  than  the  haulii^  of  a  crude  material  like  logs. 

There  is  no  sidd  from  which  this  problem  can  be  viewed  that  does  not  show  it  to  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  conserve  and  develop  our  own  resources.  In  such  a  policy 
there  is  no  antagonism  to  the  United  States;  it  is  simply  an  act  of  self-preservation. 
The  Americans  themselves  are  endeavoring,  at  painful  present  sacrifices,  to  restore  the 
forests  they  have  lost,  and  they  can  not  blame  us  for  doing  now  in  our  own  interest  that 
which  they,  had  they  realized  the  tremendous  consequences  of  forest  destruction, 
would  have  done  years  ago,  without  thouf|;ht  of  the  effect  upon  Canada. 

Let  us  therefore  be  wise  by  others'  follies  rather  than  by  our  own. 


EXPOBT  OF  PULP  WOOD. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  E.  N.  LEWIS,  M.  P.,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS,  OTTAWA, 
WEDNESDAY,  BfABCH  11,  1908,  ON  THE  EXPOET  OF  PULP  WOOD. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Lewis  (West  HuronJ  moved: 

''That  in  the  opinion  of  this  nouse  such  an  export  duty  should  be  placed  on  the 
export  of  pulp  wood  as  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  its  manufacture  mto  paper  in 
Canada,  and  thus  save  to  the  labor  of  Canada  the  six  millions  of  doUars  now  lost.'' 

He  said:  Mr. 'Speaker,  my  object  in  proposing  this  resolution  is  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  this  house  and  of  the  government  of  Canada  the  question  of  the  pulp-wood 
industry  and  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  for  the  government  to  take  such  steps 
as  will  encourage  the  manufacture  of  pulp  wood  into  paper  in  this  country,  and  thus 
save  to  the  working  people  of  Canada  the  many  millions  of  dollars  now  lost  to  them. 

Manager  Clouston,  oi  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  says:  "Canada  is  fast  using  up  her 
timber  resources."  He  calls  a  halt  and  urges  action  toward  preserving  the  nation's 
wealth.  The  following  from  the  pen  of  William  Banks,  jr.,  the  Globe  envoy  who 
made  a  special  study  of  the  pulp  question  on  the  spot,  appeared  in  the  Globe  of  July  II: 

''In  other  words,  Canada  is  furnishing  to  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  other  States 
of  the  Republic  to  the  south  the  raw  material  to  be  manufactured  into  goods  which 
come  into  competition  with  the  manufactures  of  this  country  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  What  is  Canada  getting  in  return?  Practically  nothing.  True,  the  land 
is  left;  there  are  also  stumps  of  trees;  a  comparatively  small  amount  is  obtained 
for  labor  and  transportation;  and  that  is  all;  while  around  the  American  mills,  whose 
hungry  maws  would  have  no  food,  or  not  enough  to  satisfy  them  at  any  rate,  were 
it  not  for  the  raw  material  furnished  them  from  the  Canadian  side,  there  are  busy, 
thriving,  and  expanding  communities.  The  Americans  are  taking  pulp  wood  while 
the  sun  shines,  so  to  speak;  and  without  being  unkindly,  it  would  at  least  seem  as 
though  their  attitude,  while  they  are  so  doin^,  is  that  of  the  man  who  smiles  at  his 
neighbor's  uneasiness  and  occasionally  puts  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  when  the  situa- 
tion is  made  the  subject  of  conversation." 

I  appear  for  the  people  as  against  the  great  corporations,  both  in  Canada  and  across . 
the  border;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  generally  the  people  are  handicapped,  either 
by  the  lack  of  concerted  action  or  the  lack  of  funds,  from  utilizing  to  the  mil  the  great 
power  of  the  press. 

The  newspaper  press  is  the  great  dominant  and  practically  irresistible  force 
in  all  great  questions.  The  corporations  realize  this,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
doDars  are  spent  annually  in  promoting  the  corporation  side  of  questions  which  affect 
them.  Railways,  telephone  companies,  insurance  companies,  mining  companies, 
fill  to  overflowing  the  advertising  space  of  our  prominent  daily  papers  in  the  tlnitea 
States  and  Canada,  and,  I  ask,  at  whose  expense? 

It  is  naturally  so.  Human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  papers  must  live,  but 
again  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  pays  for  the  full-page  advertisements  of  those  fine 
mining  allurements,  The  Golden  Dog  or  the  Silver  Fox,  in  which  half  the  produce 
of  the  stock  goes  to  the  promoters  and  half  to  the  newspapers?  The  development 
frequently  goes  minus,  and  the  shareholders  ditto 
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But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  a  subject  now,  a  live  subject  and  a 
vital  one,  in  which  I  feel  sure  the  press  will  use  its  great  influence  solely  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  partly  because  it  is  the  right  side  ana  partly  because  there  is  no  other 
great  question  in  which  the  press  is  so  closely  interested  as  the  pulp-wood  question. 

For  years  we  have  grumbled  because  England  made  bad  busmess  arrangementa 
for  us  with  the  United  States.  Now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  make  our  own  bar- 
gain or  laws  in  a  vital  issue  affecting  our  national  prosperity  and  future.  Let-  us  do 
so  in  a  national  manner  and  in  a  way  befitting  a  nation,  not  from  a  political  or  other 
point  of  view.  Let  us  throw  aside  and  reject  ail  advice  or  pressiure  wnich  may  induce 
us  to  do  or  make  a  political  deal.  Joseph  Clark,  a  well-known  Canadian  writer,  said: 
''Canada  has  been  mentioned  in  the  dispatches;  the  United  States,  high  protection- 
ist as  it  is,  has  spoken.  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress  says:  'We 
are  out  of  pulp  wood;  we  supply  the  world  with  paper.  1  advise  you,  if  possible, 
to  make  a  bargain  with  Canada.  Take  off  the  United  States  duty  on  pulp  wood 
if  Canada  will  agree  not  to  impose  an  export  duty. '" 

And  Mr.  Clark  further  said:  "There  is  one  thing  about  these  neighbors  of  ours; 
they  always  know  what  they  want  and  why  they  want  it.  They  barred  out  our 
pulp  just  as  long  as  they  had  pulp  of  their  own.  Now  they  say:  'We  are  up  against  a 
paper  famine;  we  alreaay  feel  the  pressure  of  it;  the  price  of  news  paper  has  doubled. 
Don't  do  what  we  would  do  in  your  place.  Do  not  force  our  paper  mills  to  niove  to 
Canada;  do  not  draw  this  vast  industry  to  yourselves;  feed  your  forests  into  our 
mills.' " 

Statesmen  at  Washington  have  laughed  until  their  sides  ached  when  jurists  of 
repute  returned  and  told  of  the  deals  they  had  pulled  off. 

The  United  States  Wall  Street  Journal  says  the  International  Paper  Company, 
which  controls  over  thirty  mills,  has  in  a  little  over  a  year  acquired  1,255,000  acres 
more  of  timber  limits,  most  of  them  in  Canada.  It  is  apparent  that  if  the  export  of 
pulp  wood  from  Canada  were  cut  off,  the  paper  manufacturing  of  the  United  States 
would  collapse. 

You  will  notice,  sir,  that  I  am  not  forcing  any  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  house. 
I  am  simply  stating  facts  and  conclusions  formed  from  those  facts,  and  giving  opin- 
ions of  gentlemen  of  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  premises.  Here  are  two  state- 
ments, one  hrbm  prominent  political  Quebec  leaders,  the  other  from  a  Congressman 
of  the  United  States.    Let  me  quote  from  the  Gazette,  March  6,  1908: 

"The  government  congratulated  themselves,  Mr.  Leblanc  went  on,  over  their 
crown  land  reports.  It  showed  that  100,966  cords  of  pulp  wood  had  been  exported 
during  the  year.  For  this  Canadians  received  $6  per  cord.  The  speaker  asked  his 
hearers  to  go  to  the  directors  of  Canadian  paper  manufactories  and  find  out  that  for 
every  cord  of  pulp  wood  turned  into  paper  in  Canada,  Canadians  received  from  $48 
to  $50,  most  of  which  meant  wages  for  Canadian  workmen." 

The  premier,  Hon.  Mr.  Gouin,  in  reply,  said: 

"Hon.  Mr.  Leblanc  had  blamed  the  government  for  the  exporting  of  the  pulp  wood, 
but  the  government  was  not  to  blame  for  that,  as  there  was  only  one  power  tnat  had 
the  right  to  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  and  that  was  the  federal  adminis- 
tration. The  premier  thought  it  would  oe  a  good  idea  to  have  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate this  question  and  report  whether  a  duty  should  be  imposed.'' 

Let  me  now  quote  what  Mr.  J.  Tirrell  said  in  the  Washington  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

"If  there  are  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who  wish  to  see  that  industry  wiped  out,  who 
wish  to  throw  out  of  employment  tens  of  thousands  of  American  wa^-eameis  and 
have  them  walking  and  moaning  on  the  streets;  if  they  wish  to  see  the  smoke  and 
fires  extinguished  of  the  108  mills  now  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  mills  of 
-the  West,  and  the  industry  hampered  so  that  it  no  longer  becomes  a  factor  in  the 
commercial  development  of  the  country,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  wipe  out  the 
tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  and  give  to  Canada  the  power  to  pass  prohibitive  export 
laws  and  close  all  tne  mills  of  the  United  States." 

While,  sir,  pulp  wood  is  a  raw  material  of  comparatively  low  value,  it  produces 
manufactured  articles  of  high  cost. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  spruce  logs,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cords  of  pulp  wood 
go  yearly  from  Quebec,  New  jBrunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  to  feed  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States. 

What  does  Canada  get  for  this? 

1.  The  government  not  $1  a  cord. 

2.  The  chopper,  the  loader,  the  river  driver,  the  teamster,  the  peeler,  not  much 
more. 

3.  The  railways  a  low  rate  on  coarse  freight.  The  whole  result  |6  or  $7  per  cord 
left  in  Canada— 1  give  a  maximum  figure;  |6  is  absolute.  Whv,  sir,  they  don't  even 
allow  us  to  carry  tne  pulp  wood  in  Canadian  vessels.    I  have  nere  a  list  of  14  steam- 
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■hipB  c&nryin^  pulp  wood  last  season  from  Quebec  ports  to  Wisconsin  ports,  12  of 
which  are  United  States  vessels  and  2  Norwegian. 

Now,  I  repeat  again,  $6  or  $7  left  in  Canada  for  every  cord  of  pulp  wood  leaving  it. 
Watch,  the  value  grows  afterwards.  Every  cord  of  wood  ground  to  pulp  has  a  value 
of  $^.  Every  cora  of  wood  made  into  fiber  has  a  value  of  $30  to  $32.*  Every  cord 
of  wood  made  into  paper  has  a  value  of  $40  to  $45  and  up.  My  resolution  asks  this 
government  to  take  such  action  as  will  save  to  the  labor  men  of  Canada  the  $6,000,000 
lost  annually.  I  firmly  believe  that  $20,000,000  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  The 
United  States  shuts  out  our  finished  product  paper,  but  takes  our  crude  product  pulp 
wood,  makes  it  into  paper,  and  undersells  us  in  Europe  with  their  surplus  dump. 

If  the  facts  were  properly  placed  before  the  former  who  has  pulp  wood  for  sale,  he 
would  see  that  he  would  be  helped  by  an  export  duty  more  than  anyone  else.  The 
sale  would  be  just  as  great  and  more  people  would  live  in  his  neighborhood  to  use 
his  other  products  and  make  his  farm  more  valuable.  If  an  export  duty  were  to  be 
put  in  force,  sufiicient  mills  could  be  removed  to  or  built  in  Canada  in  eighteen 
months  to  supply  the  world. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  gives  more  healthy  and  steady  day  and  night  employ- 
ment to  a  larger  number  of  men  and  women  at  higher  wages  all  the  year  round  than 
any  other  industry  in  Canada. 

We  have  no  desire  to  prevent  our  American  cousins  having  newspapers  to  read,  but 
let  them  get  our  forests  in  the  shape  of  the  manufactured  article.  What  happened 
when  the  Liberal  government  of  Ontario  restricted  the  export  of  saw  logs?  Saw- 
mills started  humming  in  all  directions,  factories  followed,  the  United  States  sawmill 
men  came  over  here,  and  we  were  glad  to  have  them.  We  will  welcome  the  paper 
manufacturers  also.  The  leading  pulp  and  paper  journal  of  the  United  States  asked 
a  Question  of  the  trade  as  to  the  results  of  an  export  duty.    One  answer  was: 

"Would  probably  mean  United  States  capital  would  cross  the  border  and  biuld 
mills,  pay  rolls  would  go  to  Canadian  labor  instead  of  United  States." 

Another  answer  was: 

''It  will  simply  build  up  the  industry  of  Canada." 

Now,  let  me  give  a  few  statistics  on  this  subject.  I  would  ask  honorable  members 
to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  wood  pulp  referred  to  in  Uie  first  of  these 
tables  and  wood  for  pulp.  The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  wood  pulp  and 
wood  sent  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1907: 

Canadian  wood  pulp  exported  to  United  States,  year  ending  June  30, 1907.  $3, 230, 272 
Wood  for  pulp,  650,366  cords 2,792,751 

Total 6,023,023 

Now,  according  to  United  States  Bulletin  No.  80,  pages  18  and  19,  the  value  of 
paper  per  ton  ranged  in  1906  from  $41.61  for  heavy  wrapping  to  $348.02  for  fine  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  tariff  of  1887,  which  places  a  duty  on  Canadian  pulp,  contains  this 
provision: 

''If  any  coimtry  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  to  the  United  States, 
the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added  as  an  additional  duty  to  Uie  duties 
herein  imposed  ui>on  wood  pulp  imported  from  such  country." 

I  say  that  is  an  insult  to  Canada,  for  that  is  aimed  at  us.  I  read  the  other  day  the 
remarks  of  a  Congressman  in  the  United  States  who  prefaced  one  of  his  statements 
by  saying,  ''If  we  allow  Canada  to  do  so."  What  right  have  they  to  "allow"  Canada 
to  do  this  or  that?  We  are  friendly  to  our  neighbors  and  they  to  us,  but  why  should 
we  not  look  after  our  own  interest?  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  matter  by  a 
^ntleman  living  in  the  United  States  and  well  acquainted  with  this  business.  He 
IS  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  his  feelings  incline  toward  the  flag  under  which  he  first 
lived.    He  told  me  that  they  were  laughing  at  us  over  there. 

Here  is  another  object  lesson:  Japan  imports  5,000,000  pounds  of  British  paper 
and  8,500,000  of  American  paper — Canada  is  not  mentioned.  England  imports 
$28,369,075  worth  of  paper,  principally  from  the  United  States.  Where  does  she  get 
her  wood  pulp?  From  Canada.  Yet  Canada  is  not  mentioned.  It  hasbeen  stated 
in  some  of^ these  documents  from  the  United  States  that  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  in 
the  United  States  number  1,200.  Now,  I  have  verified  every  statement  I  make 
here.  I  am  not  making  a  speech — I  do  not  make  speeches  I  am  putting  in  facts 
and  trying  to  draw  to  them  the  attention  of  this  House.    Instead  of  1,200  paper  and 

gulp  mills,  there  were  in  the  United  States  in  1905,  the  last  year  for  whicn  reliable 
gures  are  available,  761  pulp  and  paper  mills.  These  had  an  average  capital  of 
$364,579.  There  are  41  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  alone.  Where  do  they  get  their 
pulp  wood?  Why,  where  ao  these  12  American  vessels  and  2  Norwegian  vessels  of 
which  I  have  spoken  carry  their  pulp  wood? 
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Now,  wbat  has  Canada?  Fifty-eight  pulp  mills,  making  2^361  tons  of  paper  in 
1907,  and  46  paper  mills,  making  966  tons  per  day.  The  retention  of  forests  is  needed 
to  save  the  water  supply,  prevent  droughts  and  freshets,  and  save  water  power  for 
manufactures  as  well  as  for  the  pulp  wood  and  timber.  As  to  forestry,  the  <mestion 
is  not  ''can  the  trees  be  replaced  as  cut  and  how,"  but  ''who  shall  do  it?''  I  think 
that  is  quite  feasible.  I  have  had  correspondence  with  a  gentleman  in  the  State  of 
Carolina;  he  is  engaged  in  the  foresty  business  and  is  a  millionaire,  and  his  opinion 
is  that  it  is  possible  to  make  trees  grow  in  the  open  field,  but  that  this  can  be  done 
much  more  easily  where  small  trees  are  left  after  cutting  down  the  large  ones.  We 
often  read  of  statements  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  as  to  the  amount  of  pulp 
wood  that  is  left  and  how  manv  years  it  is  going  to  last.  I  have  this  from  a  gentle* 
man  who  has  absolute  knowledge  in  the  matter:  That  very  little  spruce,  if  any,  is 
left  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts^  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Illinois,  some  in  Maine  and  Wyoming.  There  is  none  left  in  Colorado 
and  Dakota.  Norway  and  Sweden  are  almost  denuded.  A  mill  in  Herkimer.  N .  Y., 
took  a  ten  years*  contract  to  furnish  an  English  company  with  paper,  and  tney  are 
taking  their  pulp  from  Canada  by  rail . 

Now,  there  is  the  question  of  retaliation  which  has  been  mentioned.  I  wish  to 
state  this  to  the  government  and  to  the  House  in  s^eneral,  that  I  have  no  fear  of  retalia- 
tion. I  have  questioned  gentlemen  who  have  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  they 
say  that  there  are  other  interests  in  the  United  States  who  would  oppose  retaliation, 
even  if  that  were  attempted;  other  interests  who  are  opposed  to  the  paper  manufac- 
turers are  too  strong  to  permit  it.  -  Now,  here  is  a  fact  that  may  not  be  known  to  many 
in  this  House.  In  volume  1,  page  736,  of  Storey  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  gives  these  words  from  section  9,  clause  5,  of  the  Constitution: 

"No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  an  article  exported  from  any  State." 

Now,  sir,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  1  will  proceed  to  read  a  few  extracts 
taken  from  the  pulp-wood  number  of  the  Globe  of  March  7.  I  have  cut  out  only 
those  that  are  pertinent  to  this  question.    Here  is  what  Mr.  Biggar  says: 

"A  few  years  ago  the  United  States  believed,  as  we  do  now,  that  their  supply  of 
timber  was  inexhaustible.  When  theirs  is  done  they  have  no  place  to  turn  but  to 
Canada.    We  have  the  whip  hand  and  control  their  supply." 

Now,  as  to  the  question  whether  the  fanner  would  be  able  to  sell  his  pulp  wood  if 
an  export  duty  was  put  on,  I  wish  to  say  that  his  health,  his  comfort,  ana  his  interest 
would  be  greatly  ennanced  if  such  a  duty  were  imposed;  besides  he  would  be  able 
to  sell  his  pulp  wood  in  other  directions.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  benefits  following 
the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Canada,  which  we  find  in  the  Laurentides  Paper  Com- 
pany at  Grand-Mere,  Quebec: 

"The  town  of  Grand-Mere  is  a  striking  example  of  what  the  paper  industry  would 
do  for  Canada.    Five  thousand  well-to-do,  contented  people  live  there. 

"Before  the  paper  mill  came  to  it  Grand-Mere  was  a  small  struggling  village  with 
a  few  score  of  inhabitants;  now  it  is  a  hustling,  growing  town,  with  over  5,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  shows  all  the  earmarks  of  prosperity. 

"At  Batiscan,  one  of  the  centers  of  the  wood-pulp  export  business,  there  are  some 
300  people,  yet  at  one  time  this  village  was  a  larger  place  than  Grand-Mere.  Batiscan 
is  one  of  the  chief  shipping  centers  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  ships 
to  the  United  States  aoout  as  much  pulp  wood  as  is  used  bv  the  Laurentide  Paper 
Company.  In  one  case  all  is  exported  and  a  struggling  village  of  300  barely  holds 
its  own.  In  the  other  case  it  is  manufactured  and  a  town  of  5,000  people  is  prospering 
and  growing. 

"The  Laurentide  Paper  Company  have  about  1,200  men  on  their  pay  roll,  and  have 
built  this  thriving  town  simply  'on  paper.'  This  company  take  their  supplies  from 
the  St.  Maurice  River,  whicn  enter  one  end  of  their  modem  plant  as  logs  and  come 
out  at  the  other  end  as  pure  white  paper  of  the  finest  texture. 

"They  consume  100,000  cords  oi  pulp  wood  every  year,  and  when  manufactured 
this  means  $3,000,000.  On  ^e  other  hand,  there  are  exported  annually  from  Quebec 
600,000  cords  of  pulp  wood .  This  leaves  in  the  countrv  about  $3,000,000.  Thus  there 
is  as  much  money  left  in  the  country  from  100,000  cords  manufactured  as  from  600,000 
cords  exported. 

"Or  to  make  another  comparison.  A  cord  of  pulp  wood  exported  as  such  yields 
to  Canada  and  all  Canadian  interests  for  cutting,  nandling,  stumpage,  transportation, 
etc.,  t^;  the  same  cord  converted  into  paper  yields  $38.  Thus  there  are  over  six 
times  as  much  in  it  for  Canada  by  the  conversion  of  her  spruce  wood  into  paper  at 
home  as  is  to  be  got  by  letting  it  be  manufactured  abroad. 

"Further,  the  contention  oithe  Laurentide  Paper  Company  is  that  the  manufacture 
of  paper  in  Canada  means  the  creation  and  assistance  oi  many  other  industries.  To 
She  railroads  there  is  a  big  gain.    In  one  case  their  cars  go  in  empty  and  carry  out  pulp 
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wood.  In  the  other  case  they  carry  in  coal,  marble,  machinery,  and  mill  suppliee, 
and  all  the  merchandise  necessary  to  feed  and  clothe  a  large  population.  It  would 
aeeist  our  coal  companies,  as  every  ton  of  paper  manufactured  requires  half  a  ton  ol 
coal.  Thus  the  Lauren  tide  Paper  Company  alone  consumes  over  30,000  tons  yearly. 
It  would  assist  our  banks  by  the  circulation  of  money,  would  encourae^e  skilled  labor, 
and  give  a  chance  for  our  people  to  earn  good  waces.  Around  the  mills  in  the  Unitea 
States  large  towns  audacities  have  arisen,  mannea  largely  by  people  from  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  who  were  unable  to  find  profitable  employment  at  home.'' 

Let  me  here  suggest  that  there  is  no  better  plan  of  repatriating  our  Canadians  from 
Quebec  who  have  gone  to  the  States  than  by  the  establishment  of  paper  mills  at  home. 
I  say  this  advisedly,  because  I  contend,  with  the  honorable  memoer  for  South  York, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Maclean,  that  there  is  only  one  class  of  Canadians  in  this  coimtry.  These 
Canadians  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  could  be  brought  back  to  Canada  easier  by 
this  method  than  b]^  immigration  methods.  I  am  sure  the  honorable  member  for 
Wolfe^  Mr.  Tobin,  will  confirm  this  from  his  experience.  Here  is  another  statement 
by  this  gentlemna,  Mr.  Biggar: 

''The  subsequent  progress  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  recorded  in  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  HandbooK  of  Canada  in  me  various  editions  as  follows: 

Pulp  mUU, 


Year. 


1888. 
1802. 
1899. 
1907. 


Total  ear 
pacity  in 
tons  per 
24  hours. 


IM 

813 

1,246 

3,361 


''The  total  capacity  of  the  mills  producing  chemical  pulp  by  the  sulphite  and  soda 

Srocessee  in  1899  was  about  50  tons  per  day  and  in  1907  about  550  tons  per  day,  so  that 
le  increase  in  the  last  eight  years  nas  been  almost  wholly  in  mechanical  or  ground 
wood  pulp. 

Paper  mills* 


Year. 


1888 
1892 
1899 
1907 


Total  ear 

pacity  In 

tons  per  24 

hours. 


m 

900 
828 

900 


"The  era  of  manufacturing  pulp  from  wood  in  Canada  begam  in  the  decade  of 
1880-1890.  The  vearly  capacity  of  its  pulp  mills  at  the  present  time  is  about  700,000 
tons  of  pulp  and  290,000  tons  of  paper.  Pulp  first  figures  in  the  trade  and  navigation 
returns  of  Canada  in  1890,  when  the  total  export  was  valued  at  $168,180,  of  which 
$460  went  to  Great  Britain,  $147,098  to  the  Umted  States,  and  $20,662  to  other  coun- 
tries.   In  1897  the  total  export  was  $741,959. 

"If  this  be  true,  and  certainly  The  Paper  Mill  can  have  no  object  in  making 
matters  appear  worse  than  they  are,  the  newspaper  publishers  of  Canada  and  the 
newspaper  readers  as  well,  for  in  this  their  interests  are  identical,  may  well  ask 
themselves  a  few  questions. 

"There  are  in  the  United  States  70  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  paper,  the  daily  output  of  which  fluctuates  between  4,000  and  5,000  tons — 
say  4,500  daily.  Should  it  come  about  that  Canada  will  be  called  upon  to  supply 
the  spruce  for  all  this  output,  not  less  than  5.000  cords  of  wood  would  be  required 
daily.  On  a  basis  of  4  cords  to  an  acre,  whicn,  I  believe,  is  considered  a  fair  esti- 
mate, we  would  see  in  this  country  1,800  acres  of  standing  spruce  skinned  off  every 
day  in  the  year  to  keep  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  running.  In 
every  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days — the  Sunday  paper  is  the  greatest  gourmand 
of  them  all — 511,000  acres  of  Canadian  spruce  land  will  have  been  left  bare. 
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''Until  within  recent  months  the  newspaper  publishers  of  this  continent  were  as 
indifferent  to  a  prospective  &mine  in  their  raw  material  as  are  the  gristmillers  of 
the  country.  Nor  is  this  to  be  greatly  wondered  at,  for  from  the  lips  of  engineers 
and  explorers,  and  even  from  the  pa^  of  the  Rovemment  reports,  they  for  years 
heard  of  'tiie  boundless  areas,'  'the  inexhaustiole  supplies,'  etc.,  of  spruce  wood 
and  timber.  Thus  lulled  to  sleep,  the  publishers  have  given  their  attention  to  prob- 
lems which  they  knew  to  be  real  and  wnich  were  pressing  them  at  closer  range. 

''But  to-day  the  si^  of  a  sudden  awakening  are  visible  in  all  quarters.  Tne  pub* 
lishers  of  the  large  daily  papers  throughout  me  United  States  met  in  New  York 
last  October  and  made  no  effort  to  conceal  the  alarm  with  which  they  viewed  the 
situation.  They  declared  in  no  uncertain  manner  that  they  were  fsce  to  face  with 
a  problem  of  the  most  vital  nature^  and  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  President 
and  Congress  to  adopt  measures  which  only  a  couple  of  years  ago  would  have  been 
considered  rampantly  radical. 

"That  the  situation  in  Canada  is  equally  serious  no  one  for  a  moment  suggests, 
but  that  it  is  possible  to  become  so  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  unless  prudence 
is  displayed  at  this  critical  juncture,  few  will  deny. 

"Canadians  were  hardly  prepared  to  read  in  The  Paper  Mill,  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  paper  and  pulp  makers  of  the  United  States,  such  an  astounding  admis- 
sion as  the  following,  taiken  from  a  January,  1908,  issue  oi  that  journal: 

"  The  wood  situation  to-day  is  a  very  serious  matter.  There  is  not  a  mill  in  the 
United  States  manu&cturing  paper  and  pulp  that  is  not  to  a  very  large  extent  depend* 
ing  on  Canada  for  its  wood,  and  there  is  no  basis  to  work  upon,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  established  price  for  wood  either  in  this  country  or  in  Canada,  and  owing 
to  this  faict  there  is  no  oasis  for  the  paper  manufacturer  to  work  upon  to  establish  a 
price  for  the  finished  product. 

"Now,  when  the  mills  in  Wisconsin,  planted  in  the  midst  of  what  was  regarded 
as  a  perpetual  supply,  have  had  to  import  pulp  wood  to  the  extent  of  70,000  cords 
during  tne  past  season,  all  the  way  from  Quebec  by  rail,  while  some  of  the  paper 
mills  of  Maine,  the  State  of  'inexhaustible'  spruce  limits,  are  getting  supphes  of 
wood  from  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec,  the  American  famine  in  pulp  wood  can  no 
longer  be  denied. 

''The  famine  was  inevitable,  but  like  most  other  famines  it  was  neither  foreseen 
nor  provided  against  by  the  average  man  concerned.  In  ten  years  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  wood-pulp  paper  process  the  price  of  news  print  was  brought  down 
from  an  average. of  9  cents  a  pound  to  4  cents,  and  since  then  the  improvements  in 
machinery  and  the  increased  capacity  of  the  mills  have  further  reduced  it,  till  it 
recently  sold  at  2  cents  a  pound.  This  cheapening  has,  in  turn,  made  possible  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  size  and  circulation  of  the  modem  daily  newspaper— one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  a^e,  and  as  fearful  in  its  power  for  evil  as  grand  in  its  possibili- 
ties for  good  to  the  world.  The  increased  demand  for  wood  to  maintain  other  indus- 
tries, added  to  this  remarkable  development  of  the  paper  industry,  explains  the 
wood  limine  which  is  now  giving  the  statesmen  of  the  United  States  such  concern, 
and  explains  why  each  year  the  United  States  ia  becoming  more  dependent  on  Canada 
for  the  raw  material  for  its  paper  mills. 

"During  the  year  ending  June,  1907,  the  United  States  imported  pulp  wood  from 
Canada  to  the  amount  of  650,366  cords,  or  enough  to  manufacture,  say,  520,000  tons 
of  news  paper,  while  its  imports  of  ground  pulp  from  Canada  were  149,827  tons, 
valued  at  $3,230,272." 

As  the  Globe  has  said  in  its  special  pulp-wood  number,  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps 
the  greatest,  of  the  problems  confronting  Canada  at  the  present  time  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  forests.  While  there  have  oeen  ^ood  laws  passed  regulating  our  tariffs, 
restricting  our  fisheries,  controlling  our  mines,  and  exploiting  our  agricultural 
areas,  the  forest  has  been  lai]gely  neglected. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  speaking  before  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  said: 

"We  can  calculate  the  numoer  of  years — and  the  number  is  not  very  ^reat — ^when 
there  will  not  be  another  tree  of  the  original  forest  to  be  cut  upon  the  limits  of  the 
Canadian  lumber  men.    But  trees  have  grown  and  trees  ought  to  grow  again. 

"I  should  like  to  impress  upon  every  Canadian  farmer  the  necessitjr  of  covering 
with  trees  every  rocky  hill  ana  the  bank  of  every  running  stream.  It  is  very  easily 
done.  He  has  only  to  scatter  the  seeds  on  Uie  ground,  fence  it,  and  nature  will  do 
the  rest." 

It  is  evident  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  that  time  appreciated,  and  he  must  now 
more  thoroughly  appreciate,  the  fact  that  a  wood  famine  m  Canada  is  imminent  unless 
proper  precautions  are  taken. 

Earl  Grey,  addressing  the  same  convention,  said: 

"There  are  no  more  melancholy  reflections  than  those  suggested  by  the  sight  of  a 
country  once  rich  and  equipped  with  all  the  majesty  and  panoply  of  power,  which 
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hfts  become  a  waste  and  a  stony  desert  through  the  reckless  improvidence  of  its  own 
people. 

"It  is  the  object  of  this  convention  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion 
an  the  warning  which  these  and  other  countries  hold  out  to  us  as  the  practices  we 
should  carefully  avoid  if  Canada  is  to  realize  the  hi^  destiny  which  awaits  her,  or 
which  will  be  realized  if  this  generation  is  gifted  with  sufficient  foresight  and  self- 
control  to  husband  the  resources  so  abundsjitly  lavished  upon  the  Dominion  by  a 
bountiful  Providence." 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States,  is  a  renowned 
authority  on  forestry.  He  is  worth  millions  of  money,  but  owing  to  the  great  interest 
he  takes  in  this  subject  gives  his  services  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  small  sum  of  $5,000  a  year.    Writing  in  the  New  York  Outlook,  Mr.  Pinchot  says: 

"The  most  prosperous  nation  of  to-day  is  the  United  States.  Our  unexampled 
wealth  and  well-being  are  directly  due  to  the  superb  natural  resources  of  our  country, 
and  to  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them  by  our  citizens,  both  in  the  present 
and  in  the  past.  We  are  prosperous  because  our  forefathers  bequeathed  to  us  a  land 
of  marvelous  resources  still  unexhausted.  ShaU  we  conserve  those  resources,  and 
in  our  turn  transmit  them,  stLU  unexhausted,  to  our  descendants?  Till  now  we  have 
allowed  our  forests  to  be  depleted,  our  timber,  lumber,  and  pulp  wood  to  be  exported, 
and  to-day  we  have  very  little  to  show  for  our  prodigal  wastefulness. 

"Bound  up  with  the  question  of  forest  preservation  are  many  national  questionB 
of  vital  importance.  A  survey  of  history  shows  that  the  decline  of  many  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  can  be  traced  to  the  destruction  of  their  forests,  Mesopotamia, 
among  ancient  nations  and  Spain  among  modem  being  examples.  Again,  it  nas  been 
demonstrated  that  the  planting  of  forests  in  a  treeless  country  has  increased  and  regu- 
lated the  rainfall.  Many  of  we  floods  from  which  countries  suffer  are  due  to  me 
clearing  of  forests  aroimd  the  sources  of  rivers.  When  we  consider  the  growing 
importance  of  water  power  as  a  generator  of  electricity  we  can  readily  see  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  our  waterfalls  and  streams  unimpaired.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  a  large  part  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  there  is  no  coal  and  where  our 
manufacturers  must  depend  upon  water  power. 

.  ' '  Assets  so  vast  as  these  can  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  'politics.'  Let  us  have  a  forest 
commission  independent  of  party  politics  to  protect  our  forests,  and  thereby  save 
our  fish,  game,  and  natural  scenery. 

"Wliat  will  happen  when  the  forests  fail?  In  the  first  place  the  business  of  lumber- 
ing will  disappear.  It  is  now  the  fourth  greatest  industiy  in  the  United  States.  All 
forms  of  builaing  industries  will  suffer  with  it,  and  the  occupants  of  houses,  offices, 
and  stores  must  pay  the  added  cost.  Mining  will  become  vastly  more  expensive; 
and  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  mining  there  must  follow  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  The  railways,  which  have  as  yet  failed  entirely 
to  develop  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  wooden  tie  (and  must,  in  ^e  opinion  of 
their  best  engineers,  continue  to  fail),  will  be  profoundly  affected,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation will  suffer  a  corresponding  increase.  Water  power  for  lighting,  manufac- 
turing, and  transportation,  and  the  movement  of  freignt  and  passengers  by  inland 
waterways,  will  be  affected  still  more  directly  than  the  steam  railways.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  with  or  without  irrigation,  will  be  hampered  by  the  increased  cost 
of  agricultural  tools,  fencing,  and  the  wood  needed  for  other  purposes  about  a  farm. 
Irrigated  agriculture  will  suffer  most  of  all,  for  the  destruction  of  tne  forests  means  the 
loss  of  the  waters  as  surely  as  night  follows  the  day.  With  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing food,  the  cost  of  food  itself  will  rise.  Commerce  in  general  will  necessarily 
be  affected  by  the  difficulties  of  the  primary  industries  upon  which  it  depends.  In 
a  word,  when  the  forests  fail  the  daily  life  of  the  average  citizen  will  inevitably  feel 
the  pinch  on  every  side.  And  the  forests  have  already  begun  to  fail,  as  the  airect 
result  of  the  suicidal  policy  of  forest  destruction  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  allowed  themselves  to  pursue. 

"They  stripped  the  mountain  on  each  side  of  the  river  for  miles  of  its  timber.  The 
river,  in  consequence,  was  not  pouring  down  its  accustomed  volume  of  fresh  water 
regularly.  The  fish  left  for  new  waters*  with  the  fish  left  the  fishermen,  and  with  the 
fishermen  a  large  revenue.    You  can't  nave  fish  without  water;  you  can't  have  water, 

Eure,  sweet,  and  in  full  voulme,  without  its  natural  reservoir — ^the  forest.  And  it  has 
een  conclusively  demonstrated  that  forest-clad  slopes  do  more  than  most  other  natural 
conditions  to  attract  the  active  as  well  as  the  passive  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. " 
Mr.  £.  W.  Stewart,  late  superintendent  of  forestry  for  Canada,  said : 
"No  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  steps  to  reserve  the  whole  timber  area  along  the 
east  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  oraer  to  preserve  the  forest  there  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  water  for  the  great  rivers  that  are  supplied  from  this  source.  If  this 
area  1b  permitted  to  be  denuded  of  its  timber  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan,  the 
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Athabafica,  the  Peace,  the  Liard,  and  the  many  smaller  streams  that  receive  their 
supply  &om  this  timbered  area  will  be  raging  torrents  for  a  short  period  in  the  spring 
and  almost  dry  in  the  hot  summer  months.  The  water  lev^  in  the  soil  will  decrease, 
and  the  husbandmen  of  the  plains  will  begin  to  realize  when  it  is  too  late  why  the 
summer  droughts  are  increasing. " 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  what  is  here  predicted  by  Mr.  &$tewarc  has  nappened  in 
the  older  portions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Mr.  MacLaren,  who  was  interviewed  by  the  Globe,  takes  the  view  that  this  is  a 
national  question,  in  which  the  future  prosperity  and  weU-being  of  Canada  are  boimd 
up.  He  favors  such  a  measure  being  taken  as  would  result  in  preventing  the  depletion 
of  our  raw  material  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  industries.  He  has  no  doubt  that  such  a 
measure  would  quickly  result  in  a  great  accession  of  industries  to  this  country,  and 
that  with  the  splendid  undeveloped  water  powers  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  there  would 
be  no  difficulties  in  the  wav  of  establishing  such  industries. 

Mr.  MacLaren  was  equally  emphatic  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  scientific  policy 
of  forest  preservation.  The  firm  are  tiiemselves  piuBuing  such  a  policy  on  their  own 
limits.  As  far  as  possible  they  are  feeding  their  mills  on  the  annual  growth  of  the 
limits.  The  only  remedy  is  for  this  government  to  institute  a  broad  system  for  the 
practical  training  of  men  whose  life  duty  will  be  the  care  of  the  forests. 

The  forestation  or  reforestation  of  areas  unfit  for  agriculture. 

The  suppression  of  that  class  of  "settler"  who  is  only  "a  settler"  until  he  gets  all 
the  wood  cut  off  his  location,  and  who  then  moves  on  to  another  well-timbered  lot. 

Obviously  the  initiative  in  many  of  these  matters  rests  with  the  provinces,  and  some 
of  them  are  attempting  to  deal  with  them  on  a  broad  scale.  But  the  interests  of  all 
the  provinces  and  of  the  federal  government,  which  likewise  controls  great  stretches 
of  public  domain,  and  of  all  the  forces  that  work  for  the  country  *s  progress,  are  so 
intertwined  as  to  make  a  united  and  common  basis  of  action  an  imperative  necessity. 

The  history  of  most  nations  indicates  that  very  little  can  be  expected  in  a  forestry 
way  from  private  individuals,  even  under  pretty  stringent  state  control,  and  it  has 
been  found  more  effective  for  the  State  or  the  community  to  undertake  the  work, 
particularly  if  it  is  done  on  a  large  scale. 

B.  E.  Femow,  professor  of  forestry,  writes  as  follows: 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Globe: 

"In  responding  to  your  request  for  an  expression  of  my  opinion  as  to  the  forestry 
situation,  I  can  not  open  the  discussion  better  than  by  the  stioitement  that  'the  mucn 
vaunted  viigin  timber  w^th  of  Canada  would  not  suffice  to  supply  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  for  more  than  twelve  years.' 

"The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  still  more  slowly  does  a  democracy  learn 
the  lessons  of  the  world  and  mend  the  follies  of  its  happy-go-lucky  unconcern  of  the 
future. 

B.  E.  Fbenow.'^ 

I  wish  to  read  a  few  more  extracts  on  this  subject  as  quoted  in  the  Toronto  Globe, 
March?,  1908: 

"Perhaps  in  the  light  of  the  late  utterance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
regarding  the  plight  oi  the  American  i)aper  manufacturers,  Canadians  will  wake  up  to 
the  realization  that  tiiey  have  something  worth  keeping,  not  only  in  their  pulp  wood, 
but  in  other  timber  supplies.  I  should  not  have  said '  worth  keeping, '  but  worth  taking 
care  of  and  managing  for  continuity,  i.e.,  applying  forestry  principles. 

"Wliether  this  new  interest  shoiud  take  snape  in  the  form  of  tariff  legislation  or  had 
much  better  be  fostered  by  regulating  the  use  of  crown  timber  lands  conservatively  is 
a  matter  for  consideration. 

"The  President  promised  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  removal  of  the  duty,  and 
The  Fourth  Estate,  a  well-informed  weekly  publication  of  New  York,  in  reporting  the 
interview  says:  *He  will  give  as  his  reasons  the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  rather  than  the  relief  of  the  publishers  of  cheap  newspapers  and  magazines. 
*  *  ♦  One  of  his  arguments  will  be  the  recent  report  of  Girford  Pinchot,  chief 
forester  for  the  United  States  Government,  who  estimates  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  the  wood  supply  of  the  United  States  will  have  disappeared  in  twelve 
years.' 

"According  to  a  special  report  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  the  consumption 
of  domestic  spruce  wood  used  bjr  the  United  States  pulp  mills  increased  47  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  122  per  cent  in  price  in  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905,  while  the  con- 
sumption of  Canadian  spruce  wood  by  United  States  mills  increased  102  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  150  per  cent  in  price  in  the  same  period.  The  average  cost  of  wood  used 
for  mecnanical  and  chemical  pulp  was  more  than  doubled  in  the  five  years  named  for 
every  variety  of  pulp  wood  except  domestic  poplar.     Canadian  poplar  had  increased 
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176  per  cent.  If  these  percentages  could  be  applied  to  the  conditions  in  1907  the 
increase  would  be  still  greater. 

"To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  crisis  toward  which  the  United  States  is  swiftly 
tending,  we  may  turn  to  ^e  mills  of  New  York  State.  This  State  has  108  mills,  lai^gely 
clustered  in  the  northeastern  counties,  accessible  to  the  great  spruce  forests  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  Twenty  years  ago  the  mills  of  Watertown,  the  chief  i)aper- 
makin^  center,  had  supplies  of  pulp  wood  at  their  doors,  and  it  was  believed  the  timber 
would  last  forever.  Now  the  source  of  home  supply  is  80  or  100  miles  away,  and  an 
increasing  proportion  of  mills  have  to  get  their  wood  from  down  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
Quebec  or  oy  rail  from  that  Province  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  or  more.  The  mills  of 
tills  State  have  a  yearly  capacity  of  987,000  cords  of  wood,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  growth 
of  10  cords  an  acre  they  would  strip  nearly  100,000  acres  a  year,  and  if  the  lumber  cut 
off  this  region  (estimated  in  the  census  at  245,000,000  feet  a  year)  is  added,  the  whole 
spruce  areas  of  the  Adirondacks  would  be  wiped  out  in  seven  years  were  these  mills 
confined  to  their  own  State  for  raw  material. 

''The  average  man,  however,  is  more  accustomed  to  estimating  values  in  dollars  and 
cents  than  in  acres  and  cords,  so  that  possibly  such  a  calculation  may  be  found  more 
interesting.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  paper  on  which  newspapers  are  printed 
cost  the  publishers  8  cents  per  pound  at  the  mill.  Tha,t  price  fell  steadily  until  the 
bottom  was  reached,  about  seven  years  ago,  when  at  least  one  large  contract  was  made 
in  Canada  at  1 .87  cents  per  pound .  With  that  contract  the  '  dollar  daily '  had  its  birth . 
For  about  six  years  the  prices  fluctuated  between  1.87  and  2  cents,  but  about  six  months 
ago  unmistakable  signs  b^an  to  appear  that  even  '2-cent'  paper  would  not  likely  be 
secured  again  for  a  tew  years,  if  ever.  The  price  has  gone  steadily  up  in  this  country 
to  2.25,  and  in  the  United  States  to  2.60,  with  a  strong  possibility  that  3  cents  will  be 
the  prevailing  figure  there  within  a  year. 

''It  is  not  pretended  that  a  pulp  wood  scarcity  alone  has  brought  about  this  sudden 
and  serious  increase.  Higher  wages,  low  water,  increased  cost  of  chemicals,  and  a 
tendency  to  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  may  each  have  con- 
tributed somewhat;  but  after  making  all  possible  allowance  for  these  contingencies 
the  fact  must  be  admitted  that  what  is  almost  a  pulp  famine  in  the  United  States  and 
the  increasing  difficulty  with  which  pulp  wood  is  secured  adjacent  to  railways  and 
pood  streams  in  Canada  are  the  principal  causes  in  bringing  about  this  remarkable 
increase. 

"Ontario  and  Quebec  are  blessed  with  abimdant  powers  commercially  adaptable. 
No  country  in  the  world  has  such  abimdance  of  water  powers  capable  of  development 
for  commercial  purposes  as  Canada.  Whether  utilized  tor  electrical  energy  to  be  trans- 
mitted far  and  wide  to  the  benefit  of  the  industries  everywhere  springing  up  or  whether 
used  in  their  respective  localities  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  pulp  wood  in  the 
wooded  regions  where  many  of  them  exist,  forest  conservation  is  vital  to  their  contin- 
uance. The  cutting  of  timber  on  such  a  large  scale  throughout  the  Ottawa  VaUey 
has  already  affected  the  flow  of  the  magnificent  Ottawa  River,  and  more  thui  one 
project  is  under  consideration  with  a  view  to  preventing  further  mischief. 

''^An  idea  of  the  vastness  of  these  water  powers  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country 
may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  according  to  the  statements  and  calculations  of  experts,  there  are  water  powers 
capable  of  producing  over  900,000  horsepower.  Some  of  these  because  of  the  rivers 
rismg  in  that  province,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  here  that  the  authorities  of  that  province  have  shown  a  very  commendable 
desire  to  take  any  action  needed,  such  as  tne  creation  of  forest  reserves  at  the  head- 
waters. 

"The  pulp  mill  has  appeared,  and  by  the  higher  value  of  its  product  it  makes  for 
the  greater  prosperity  of  the  province.  To  quote  the  estimates  of  one  authority:  If 
1,000  cubic  leet  of  deals  be  cut,  $7  will  have  oeen  paid  in  wages,  and  the  product  is 
worth  $15.  The  same  amount  miade  into  pulp  is  worth  $31.50,  and  the  amount  paid 
in  wages  is  $12.  The  capital  invested  in  the  sawmill  is  $5,  where  in  the  pulp  mill  it  is 
$41. 

"In  connection  with  this  a  strong  agitation  is  now  in  progress  in  favor  of  a  prohibi- 
tive export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  for  while  a  cord  of  pulp  wood  may  be  worth  $2.50  to 
$7,  made  into  low  grades  of  paper  it  is  worth  $45,  and  u  into  the  higher  grades  $50  to 
$100.  It  is  therefore  estimatea  that  if  the  present  export  of  pulp  wood  were  manu- 
fectured  into  paper  at  an  average  value  of  $50  per  cord  $30,000,000  would  be  added 
to  the  national  wealth  of  Canada.  Considerations  such  as  these  are  inducing  lumber- 
men, legislators,  and  local  boards  of  trade  to  f&vor  the  imposition  of  some  such  duty. 
The  Maritime  Board  of  Trade  at  its  last  session  in  St.  John  passed  a  strong  resolution 
in  favor  of  this  export  duty.    The  past  few  years  has  witne^ed  the  purchase  of  large 
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tracts  of  timber  lands  by  syndicates  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  a  federal  export 
duty  can  be  imposed  sufficient  to  compel  the  paper  mills  to  move  into  Canada  without 
seriously  disturbing  any  other  established  industries,  immense  benefits  will  accrue  to 
our  busmess  interests. 

''Canada  has  the  largest  forest  area  in  the  world,  and  has  also  the  greatest  amount 
of  water  power  in  the  world.  When  we  consider  the  relation  of  forests  to  water  power 
and  of  water  power  to  electrical  energy  in  a  country  lately  deficient  in  coal,  we  can 
readily  see  that  the  conservation  of  these  forests  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  our  national  life.    Onephaseof  our  problem  is  that  of  the  pulp-wood  industry.    At 

g resent  we  export  lai^e  quantities  of  pulp  wood  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  manu- 
kctured  into  paper.  At  a  conservative  estimate  the  same  amount  of  wood  would 
yield  from  twen^  to  twenty-five  millions  of  dolkuB  if  manufactured  into  paper  on 
this  side. 

''Thus,  if  Canada's  pulp  wood  were  all  manui^tured  at  home,  industries  would 
arise  whose  annual  value  would  be  millions  of  dollars,  and  at  the  same  tim.e  the  cutting 
of  our  great  timber  limits  would  be  so  regulated  as  to  maintain  present  rate  of  repro- 
duction and  so  conserve  the  value  of  our  forests  forever.  Countries  like  Norway, 
Germany,  and  France  have  been  able  to  restore  their  depleted  forests,  and  thus  derive 
from  them  a  perpetual  revenue. 

"While  the  creation  of  a  paper  and  pulp  industry  in  Canada  would  mean  much  to 
Canada,  yet  it  is  only  part  of  a  greater  scheme — that  of  national  self-preservation. 

"With  our  forests  gone,  our  water  powers  are  crippled,  our  agricultural  lands  spoiled 
by  flood  and  drought,  and  our  great  national  prosperity  impaired. 

"In  Ontario's  northland  the  water-power  possibilities  are  almost  beyond  belief. 
Some  of  them  are  being  made  use  of  more  or  less,  many  others  are  as  yet  not  available, 
others  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  railwavs, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  will  hasten  for  others  the  time  when 
they  will  be  harnessed  for  the  use  of  man. 

**  Twelve  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Ontario  flow  toward  James  Bay,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  pass  through  the  great  clay  belt,  where  there  are  approxmiately  300,0OO,0C0 
cords  of  pulp  wood,  from  which  m  the  future  the  Province  must  expect  to  reap  no 
inconsiderable  benefit.  Of  course  this  land  can  not  all  be  held  forever  as  pulp-wood 
land;  its  aericultural  values  are  too  great.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  plan  will 
be  devised  whereby  areas  of  it  will  be  so  held;  and  that  in  the  not  distant  future  pulp 
and  paper  mills  will  flourish  there,  and  will  be  fed  for  many  long  years  from  the  raw 
material  at  hand. 

"There  are  millions  of  horsepower  undeveloped  in  our  Province,  said  Mr.  Welden, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  these  water  powers  are  surrounded  with  an  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  01  spruce.  With  judicious  cutting  and  the  adoption  of  reforestation 
methods,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  any  large  pulp  and  paper  concern  in  this  way 
to  settle  for  themselves  the  perennial  worries  about  wood  supply. 

"Asked  as.  to  what  he  thought  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  prohibitive  legislation 
on  the  export  of  pulp  wood  from  Quebec,  Mr.  Welden  stated  that  he  did  not  think 
this  would  prove  to  be  quite  so  grave  a  situation  as  it  was  thought  to  be.  *It  may,* 
he  said, '  for  a  while  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  paper  to  the  consiuner,  but 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  will  only  be  a  short  while  when  the  American  mills 
will  adopt  the  practice  of  manufacturing  meir  pulp  riffht  on  the  ground  and  save  the 
heavy  transportation  and  other  charges  incident  to  the  present  method  of  shipping 
rossed  pulp  wood  from  Quebec. 

"In  1905  there  was  invested  in  Canadian  paper  making  establishments  $21,260,157, 
with  4,974  employees;  a  product  value  at  $9,449,842,  and  wages  of  $2,208,526.  In 
wood-pulp  establishments  $11,164,768  was  invested,  2,456  people  employed,  $1,023,720 
paid  in  salaries  and  wages,  and  material  to  the  value  of  $3,793,131  was  produced. 

"In  Germany  a  hundred  years  ago  a  real  timber  famine  existed,  for  then  wood  was 
the  only  fuel,  rivers  the  only  means  of  transportation,  and  the  wood  along  the  rivers 
had  been  cut  away,  and  the  forest  devastation,  as  with  us,  had  wasted  much.  It 
was  then  that  tJie  modem  forestry  systems  took  their  origin,  having  before  that  time 
been  only  indifferently  and  locally  developed.  It  was  then  that  the  Governments 
instituted  such  strong  organizations  to  administer  the  timber  lands,  and  by  foregoing 
present  revenue  and  making  present  expenditure  prepared  the  results  which  they  are 
now  reaping. 

"The  state  forests  have  now,  through  a  hundred  years  of  patient  work,  been  brought 
into  a  condition  which  compares  favorably  with  the  results  from  agricultural  soils; 
they  produce  annual  revenues  of  millions  of  dollars,  not  by  cashing  capital,  but  by 
Bunig  interest — the  amoimt  of  annual  growth, which  the  same  area  can  produce  forever. 
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*' Ab  the  exifltence  of  a  protective  tariff  In  the  Dondnion  has  unaueetionabty  com- 
pelled many  United  States  manTifactories  to  erect  branch  establishments  m  this 
country  it  is  a  reasonable  proposition  that  simibur  results  would  follow  the  imposition 
of  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood.  At  the  present  moment  the  United  Stat^  paper 
companies  are  consuming  4,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  yearly,  about  one-fifth  being 
drawn  from  Canada  free  of  import  duty.  This  is  of  course  due  to  the  care  taken  to 
support  the  home  industries  and  so  enable  them  to  compete  on  the  most  favorable 
terms  in  the  paper  markets  of  the  world.  While  little  United  States  paper  enters 
Uanada,  considerable  quantities  are  exported  to  Britain,  South  Africa,  and  Australia. 

"The  northern  States  that  are  conveniently  situated  depend  largely  on  Canadian 
spruce  wood,  and  any  restriction  on  its  export  or  increase  m  its  cost  would  certainly 
entail  a  reconsideration  by  the  manufacturers  of  their  position  at  least  as  regards  their 
foreign  trade.  Under  the  present  Dingley  tariff  Uie  import  duties  into  tne  United 
States  run  from  three-tenths  of  a  cent  on  paper  valued  at  3  cents  a  pound  to  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  the  paper  valued  at  over  5  cents  a  pound.  But  the  tariff  also 
provides  for  heavy  additional  duty  in  the  case  of  paper  coming  from  a  country  that 
imposes  export  duties  on  pulp  wood.  It  is  doubtful  therefore  whether  United  States 
paper  companies  could  supply  any  part  of  tJieir  home  demand  from  Canada,  but  it 
would  be  even  better  were  the  needs  of  other  world  markets  met  by  factories  estab- 
li^ed  in  Canada." 

The  following  article  is  from  the  Montreal  Herald  of  August  28,  1907: 

*'PULP  WOOD  AND  THB  STATES. 

* '  The  Maritime  Provinces  Board  of  Trade,  in  proposing  that  the  export  of  pulp  wood 
be  prohibited,  is  but  voicing  a  demand  that,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  yearly  being 
advanced  in  more  insistent  terms.  Put  briefly,  the  argument  is  that  the  consumption 
of  pulp  wood  is  increasing  enormously  in  the  States  and  Canada;  that  the  chief  source 
of  supply  is  Canada;  that  the  States,  by  keeping  a  high  duty  on  pulp  and  paper,  and 
admitting  pulp  wood  free,  lb  draining  this  coimtry  of  raw  material,  while  building  up 
its  own  maniuacturing  industries;  and  that  an  export  duty,  or  the  prohibition  of 
export,  would  force  the  Americans  to  come  to  Canada  and  make  pulp  or  paper  here. 

'There  can  be  no  question  that  a  change  is  coming  over  the  temper  of  Canadians  in 
regard  to  this  subject.  There  has  been  a  widespread  disinclination  to  adopt  what 
might  be  considered  a  narrow  and  liberal  policy.  Thete  has  been  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  spruce  supply  was  as  complete  as  represented. 
There  has  been  a  fear  of  the  effects  of  an  export  duty  upon  the  settler,  to  whom  the 
market  of  the  States  has  certainly  been  a  great  advantage. 

' '  In  regard  to  all  three  of  these  matters  of  contention  there  has  apparently  been  a 
steady  c^nge  in  public  opinion.  For  one  thing,  the  experience  of  Ontario  in  pro- 
hibitmg  the  export  of  unsawn  logs  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  not  unnaturally 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  the  results  of  federal  legislation  along  similar 
lines. 

"The  result  of  this  legislation  is  told  in  the  great  mills  which  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  almost  every  port  on  the  Georgian  Bay. 

"  Evidence  has  accumulated  that  the  Americans  have  no  great  reserves  of  spruce, 
and  men  and  papers  interested  in  the  paper  trade  now  frankly  confess  that  the  States 
has  to  look  to  Canada  for  the  bulk  of  its  supplies  of  pulp  wood.  Canadian  settlers, 
with  pulp  wood  to  sell  are  probably  not  as  numerous  as  they  were,  as  the  lands  in 
the  older  settleinents  have  now  been  largely  cleared  of  spruce.  But  even  were  this 
not  the  case,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  ihe  demana  from  the  States  would  continue,  in  the 
shape  of  imports  of  the  manufactured  or  partially  manufactured  product,  the  Canadian 
settler's  market  price  would  probably  be  maintained  or  suffer  only  a  temporary  setback. 

''The  demana  for  prohibition  is  based  on  the  argument  that  an  export  duty  would 
be  met,  under  the  United  States  law,  by  the  automatic  imposition  of  a  countervailing 
duty  on  pulp,  while  there  is  no  such  instrument  at  hand  in  case  the  export  be  pro- 
hibited. Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  States  must  have  our  spruce,  in  one  form 
or  another,  no  duty  will  long  be  maintained  that  will  make  it  impossible  or  difficult 
to  buy  the  Canadian  product.  So  an  export  duty  would  sooner  or  later  have  the  same 
effect  as  a  prohibiting  measure. 

"The  subject  is  a  luge  one^  and  if  it  becomes  a  factor  in  practical  politics  will  call 
for  the  most  exhaustive  examination  and  most  careful  handling.  The  outstanding  fact 
that  will  constitute  the  chief  reason  for  parliamentary  discussion  is  that  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  natural,  wealth,  peculiar  to  Canada,  is  being  drained,  at  an  ever-increasing  rate, 
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into  foreign  channels,  leaving  behind  it  but  a  fraction  of  its  potentialities  for  the  coun- 
try's benefit.  To  this  fact  is  added  the  other  one,  that  the  legislation  of  the  foreign 
country  to  which  this  wealth  is  flowing  is  deliberately  devised  so  ajs  to  make  it  imprac- 
ticable for  Canada  to  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  this  potential  value.  In  adopting  such 
a  policy  the  United  States  has  made  it  impossible  for  it  to  consider  as  unfriendly  any 
Canadian  legislation  on  the  subject,  however  radical.  If  a  foreign  country  will  not, 
without  compulsion,  permit  us  to  sell  to  it  our  pulp  and  paper,  we  are  quite  justified, 
in  pursuance  of  a  policv  of  development  of  our  national  wealth,  in  Baying  to  that 
country,  If  you  will  not  buy  our  pulp  or  paper,  we  will  not  sell  you  our  pulp  wood." 
The  Toronto  Globe  of  September  20,  1907: 

*' NEWSPAPERS  AND  PULP  WOOD. 

''Special  dispatch  to  the  Globe  of  yesterday  contained  the  information  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  has  requested  President  Roosevelt  and 
Congress  to  investigate  an  alleged  combine  on  tiie  part  of  the  paper  makers  to  limit 
the  output  of  paper  and  to  unduly  enhance  the  pnce  of  news  print.  The  present 
import  duty  on  white  paper  for  news  print  is  $6  a  ton,  and  there  is  also  a  duty  on  wood 
pulp;  the  association  at  its  recent  New  York  meeting  unanimouslv  requested  the 
repeal  of  these  duties,  and  appointed  a  large  committee  to  prosecute  the  movement  as 
vigorously  as  possible. 

The  reason  for  this  action  is  to  be  found  in  a  serious  scarcity  of  the  paper  on  which 
newspapers  are  printed. 

"It  may  be  asked  why  the  newspaper  publishers  do  not  recoup  themselves  for  the 
increased  cost  of  white  paper  by  increasing  the  price  of  their  journals.  This  is  more 
easily  said  than  done,  but  some  publishers  are  doing  so  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  number  of  cases  &e  1-cent  daiUes  have  been  put  up  to  2  cents,  and 
many  countrv  weeklies  have  advanced  their  subscription  pnces.  Some  publishers 
are  cutting  down  the  size  of  their  publications,  others  are  reducing  the  headlines, 
and  still  others  are  using  smaller  type.  All  these  remedies  go  but  a  little  way  to 
relieve  the  present  distr^,  to  say  nothing  of  averting  the  impending  danger.  It  is 
too  late  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  conserving  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States^  but  there  is  still  opportunity  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  preventing  a  like 
situation  from  arising  in  Canada.  What  is  uiigently  needed  is  a  policy  of  conservation 
of  spruce  forests  through  judicious  selection  of  the  trees  to  be  cut,  prevention  of  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  and  allowing  abundant  opportunity  for  reproduction.  Whatever  the 
future  may  nave  in  store  m  the  shape  of  substitutes  for 
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wood  pulp,  there  is  nothing 
et  in  sight  to  displace  spruce  wood,  and  in  her  abundant  supply  of  that  timber  Canada 
as  a  source  of  wealth  that  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  ana  intelligent  treatment." 

I  have  the  statement  of  the  manager  of  the  Eddy  works,  in  Hull,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
nothing  will  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  spruce  for  making  paper.  Here  is  what 
Professor  Femow  says: 

"In  the  United  States  to-day  the  forestry  question  is  regarded  as  a  critical  one,  the 
authoritative  assertion  having  recently  been  made  that  the  exhaustion  of  that  country's 
supply  of  timber  is  in  sight.  Is  Canada  to  wait  until  that  can  be  said  of  her  supply 
beiore  any  adequate  action  is  taken?  True,  something  has  been  and  is  being  done  now, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  men  best  Qualified  to  speak,  these  steps  are  not  sufficient  to 
guard  Canada  against  experiencing  tne  conditions  that  are  now  causing  alarm  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  most  part  Canada's  timber  is  being  cut  with  prodi^l  vigor.  A 
considerable  Quantity  is  manufactured  in  the  country,  but  much  more  might  easily  be 
done  here;  wnile,  in  respect  to  pulp  wood,  rapidly  increasing  quantities  are  being 
exported  to  the  United  States  to  build  up  the  pulp  and  paper  making, industries  of  that 
nation.  There  is  no  duty  on  this  raw  material;  tne  United  States  gets  it  free  of  duty, 
handicaps  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industries  \>y  putting  a  duty  on  their  output 
going  into  the  Republic,  ana  tries  to  undersell  them  in  the  British  market  with  pulp 
and  paper  made  irom  Canadian  wood.  The  figures  cited  are,  however,  sufficiently 
reliable  to  niake  it  certain  that  the  United  States  has  already  crossed  the  verge  of  a 
timber  famine  so  severe  that  its  blighting  effects  will  be  felt  in  everv  household  in  the 
land.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  which  marks  the  opening  of  the  present  century 
is  the  beginning  of  a  vastlv  greater  and  more  rapid  rise  which  is  to  come.  We  must 
necessarily  begin  to  suffer  from  the  scarcity  of  lumber  long  before  our  supplies  are  com- 
pletely exhausted.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  no  foreign  source  from  which 
we  can  draw  cheap  and  abundant  supplies  of  timber  to  meet  a  demand  per  capita  so 
large  as  to  be  without  parallel  in  the  world,  and  that  the  suffering  which  will  result 
from  the  progressive  failure  of  our  timber  was  but  &intly  foreshadowed  by  the  recent 
temporary  scarcity  of  coal. 
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''The  chief  wealth  of  the  northern  forest  regfion  of  Quebec  is  in  its  spruce,  however, 
where  it  forms  three-fifths  of  the  coniferous  forest  available  for  commerce.  If,  as 
claimed,  it  is  reasonable  to  allow  2)  cords  of  this  wood  suitable  for  the  makinc 
of  pulp  to  the  acre,  these  northern  forests  should  fiunish  no  less  than  406,874,470 
cords  of  pulp  wood.  Enormous  Quantities  of  white  spruce  of  a  very  lai^  size  are 
found  in  the  southern  Abitibi,  capaole  of  supplving  large  numbers  of  saw  logs  and  much 
pulp  wood.  Birch  and  poplar,  as  well  as  Dalsam,  are  also  very  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  northern  forests  of  Quebec. 

'  'The  greatest  variety  and  the  richest  quality  of  timber  are  to  be  found  in  the  central 
region  of  the  province,  and  especially  in  the  new  forest  reserves  of  Ottawa  and  the  St. 
^Maurice.  This  region  is  situated  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  forty-eighth 
'degree  of  north  latitude,  and  is  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  White,  red,  and  ban&ian  pine,  white  and  black  spruce,  cedar,  and  balsam 
are  the  chief  varieties  of  timber  in  Ontario.  There  are  many  fine  water  powers.  On  the 
Missanabie,  Mettagami,  and  Abitibi  rivers  it  has  been  roughl}^  estimated  that  as  much 
as  150,000  horsepower  each  could  be  developed.  The  Mississiga,  the  Onaping,  the 
French,  and  the  Montreal  rivers  all  have  ^eat  capabilities  in  the  way  of  horsepower 
development.  On  the  Vermillion,  Spanish,  Sturgeon,  Rainy,  ana  other  rivers, 
while  some  powers  have  been  developed,  there  are  many  others  still  undisturbed.  For 
the  most  part  these  water  powers  are  still  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  government  has, 
therefore,  a  great  inducement  to  offer  pulp  or  paper  manufacturers  when  it  decides, 
as  occasion  arises  from  time  to  time,  to  lease  pulp-wood  areas,  good  water  powers  being 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  economic  essentials  of  the  industries  mentioned. 

''Quebec  is  no  less  fortunate  in  its  possession  of  water  powers,  though  it  would 
appear  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  these  have  passed  from  the  control  of  the 
Grown.*  The  tributaries  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  as  that  great  river  itself,  possess 
water  powers  some  of  which  are  already  in  commercial  use  and  others  that  will  be 
as  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  particularly  call  for  their  bein^  called  into  use. 

''It  IS  significant  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  utmost  importance  is  attached 
to  the  bearing  of  the  forestry  question  upon  the  water  flow.  Mention  has  been  made 
elsewhere  of  tne  emphasis  laid  upon  this  by  the  provincial  forester,  Mr.  W.  0.  J.  Hall.'' 

Here  is  an  advertisement  in  the  Toronto  World  of  October  18, 1907,  inserted  by  the 
provincial  government: 

''TENDKRS  fob  pulp- wood  0ONCB88ION8. 

*'TendeiB  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  up  to  and  including  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber next  for  the  right  to  cut  pulp  wood  on  certain  areas  tributary  to  the  Nepigon 
River,  in  the  district  of  Thunder  Bay  and  Rainy  Lake,  in  the  district  of  Rainy  Kiver, 
and  make  the  same  into  paper.  Tenderers  should  state  the  amount  they  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  as  bonus  in  addition  to  such  dues  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  for 
the  right  to  operate  a  paper-making  industry  on  tne  areas  referred  to.  Separate 
tenders  must  be  made  for  each  area  or  territory,  and  the  successful  tenderers  will  be 
required  to  erect  a  mill  or  mills  on  each  of  the  territories  or  in  such  other  localities  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  government  of  Ontario. 

'^Parties  tendering  for  the  pulp- wood  rights  shall  accompany  their  tenders  with  a 
marked  check  for  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  tendered,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of 
Ontario,  and  to  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  enter  into  agreements  to 
carry  out  conditions,  etc. 

''With  respect  to  the  Rainy  Lake  pulp  concession,  tenderers  will  be  required  to 
make  a  tender  for  the  right  to  cut  pine,  tamarack,  and  cedar  on  the  territory  offered. 
Parties  making  tender  for  these  timbers  to  state  the  amount  they  are  prepared  to  pay 
per  thousand  feet  board  measure  as  bonus  in  addition  to  crown  dues  of  $2  per  thousand 
feet  board  measure.  A  marked  check  for  $5,000,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  Ontario, 
must  accompany  the  tender  for  pine  timber,  and  to  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of  their 
failing  to  enter  into  agreements  to  carry  out  conditions,  etc. 

''No  timber  shall  be  cut  on  either  of  the  concessions  of  a  less  diameter  than  9  inches, 
2  feet  from  the  ground. 

"The  successful  tenderers  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  government  for  the 
erection  of  the  mills,  expenditure  of  money,  etc. 

"For  full  particulaiB  as  to  the  conditions,  etc.,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
ondersigned. 

"Hon.  F.  Cochrane, 
"  MinisUr  ofLcmdSy  FwuU^  and  Mines. 

"ToBONTO,  October  16, 1907V 

This  is  a  very  important  measure,  but  it  can  be  outwitted  by  a  clever  purchaser  on 
the  other  side.    He  can  send  in  a  lot  of  stool  pigeons  to  purchase  the  land .    Even  where 
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the  lumb^  man  has  to  take  off  the  timber  in  two  years,  the  stool  pigeons  and  pulp- 
wood  settlers  will  tali^  the  land  and  pay  the  price,  which  will  be  put  up  by  the  cor- 
poration on  the  other  side,  and  deplete  that  land  of  all  the  timber  there  is  on  it.  By 
this  means  the  Provinces  can  be  outwitted  and  our  forest  wealth  taken  to  the  other  side 
of  the  border. 

With  reference  to  the  help  we  get  in  this  matter,  here  is  an  item  from  the  Toronto 
News: 

''nGHTINa    THE    PAPER   TRUST — ^LOOAL   TTPOGRAPHICAL    UNION    BNTBBS    BB80LUTI0N 

OF  PROTEST. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  conference  board  of  the  allied  printing  trades,  composed 
of  delegates  representing  the  International  Typographical  Umon,  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union,  International  Stereotypers  and  Electro- 
typers'  Union.  International  Photo-Engravers*  Union,  and  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Bookbinders,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  17.  1907,  a  resolution 
&ivoring  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  white  paper,  wood  pulp,  and  tne  various  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  thereof  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  also  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Detroit  Typographical  Union,  No.  18,  tne  same  measure  was  pre- 
sented and  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote: 

**  *  Whereas  we,  the  workers  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  offices  throughout  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  compositors,  pressmen, 
stereotvpers  and  electrotypers,  photo -engravers,  and  bookbinders,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  100,000,  feel  that  any  combination  which  produces  an  artificial  scarcity  of 
news-print  paper  and  which  unduly  stimulates  the  price  of  that  product  is  an  oppres- 
sion that  anects  alike  the  employee  as  well  as  the  employer;  and 

*^*  Whereas  the  almost  prohibitive  and  ruinous  price  of  such  paper  has  curtailed  to  an 
alarming  extent  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  printing  industry,  and  has 
further  acted  as  a  preventive  to  the  printing  trade  artisans  from  securing  higher  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled:  Therefore,  oe  it 

'^^Resohedf  That  this  joint  conference  board,  in  session  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., De- 
cember 17, 1907,  submit  a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
fess, and  appeal  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  white  paper,  wood  pulp,  and  the  mate- 
rials which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof;  and  be  it 

*^*  Resolvedy  That  all  local  unions  affiliated  with  our  international  organizations  are 
requested  to  indorse  these  resolutions  and  forward  copies  to  their  Representatives  and 
United  States  Senators.'  '* 

I  would  ask  honorable  gentlemen  to  note  the  significant  bearing  of  that  item,  namely, 
that  we  have  behind  us  a  majority  of  the  unions  who  are  opposed  to  the  corporations 
that  control  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  Toronto  News  of  February  15,  1907,  I  take  this  para^ph: 

**  Recently  reference  was  made  to  the  economically  unwise  action  of  this  country  in 

S'ving  away  its  spruce  pulp  logs  to  be  manufactured  into  paper  in  United  States  mills, 
ere  is  the  lesson  in  a  nutshell:  Canada  has  the  greatest  supply  of  pulp  wood  in 
world;  Great  Britain  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  paper,  and  yet  Canada  has  only  a 
share  (how  much  is  not  thought  worth  while  giving  in  these  figures)  in  about  12  or  15 
per  cent  of  Great  Britain's  importations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States,  which 
IS  an  exporter  of  paper  practically  only  because  Canada  supplies  it  with  raw  material,  is 
up  among  the  first  three  or  four  nations  which  send  paper  into  Britain.  Canada  ae- 
pletes  her  most  valuable  forests  and  sells  the  product  in  tne  shape  of  pulp  wood  for  $6  or 
$7  per  cord.  The  United  States  saves  her  forests  and  sells  our  product  in  the  shape  of 
paper  for,  say,  $30  per  cord  for  good  British  gold.  Are  not  Canadians  what  the  man  in 
the  street  would  call  *  dead  easy '  to  let  this  go  on  when  we  could  stop  it  in  six  months  by 
prohibiting  (as  Ontario  has  done)  the  export  of  pulp  wood  from  crown  lands?  " 

In  one  respect  that  item  is  wrong.  If  properly  investigated  it  will  be  found  there  are 
no  pulp-wood  forests  in  the  United  States. 

*^The  Lauren  tide  Paper  Company  have  millions  invested  in  their  plant  and  limits, 
and  it  is  to  their  own  best  interests  to  preserve  their  limits.  Many  of  the  American 
companies  cut  off  their  timber  regardless  of  the  future  supply,  and  in  this  way  waste 
immense  quantities. 

'*Over  52,000  tons  of  roll  newspaper  is  made  every  year  by  this  company,  and  as  the 
Canadian  consumption  is  only  27,000  tons  yearly,  it  means  that  outsiae  markets  must 
be  sought  for  much  of  the  produce.  The  market  of  the  United  States  is  barred  owing 
to  the  duty,  yet  Canada  furnishes  them  with  their  raw  material.  When  this  raw 
material  happens  to  be  manufactured  in  Canada  it  is  shut  out  of  the  United  States. 
As  we  have  to  import  much  of  our  heavy  machinery  from  the  United  States  and  pay 
duties,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  paper  is  handicapped  when  he  attempts  to  com- 
pete with  American  manufacturers  in  foreign  markets.    The  Americans  have  also  a 
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big  advantage  in  the  cost  of  coal,  in  the  supply  of  skilled  labor,  in  lower  traffic  rates, 
in  cost  of  machinery  and  mill  supplies,  and  many  other  things.  Prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  and  the  American  papernuucers  would  be  compelled 
to  buy  their  ground  and  sulphite  pulp  from  Canada  at  from  $20  to  $38.  If  not,  then 
the  American  papermakers  would  have  to  move  their  entire  plants  over  here,  and 
would  thus  build  up  lar?e,  thriving  centers  of  industry  around  their  plants. 

"An  argument  is  made  by  some  that  the  farmer  and  settler  would  suffer  if  the  ex- 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  should  be  prohibited.  The  Laurentide  Paper  Companv 
are  buying  to-day  a  large  portion  of  tneir  wood  from  farmers.  The  policy  of  well- 
conducted  paper  mills,  tney  say,  is  to  buy  all  of  the  pulp  wood  they  possibly  can  from 
formers  in  order  to  save  their  own  limits  from  the  demanas  made  upon  them  by  increas- 
ing productions.  The  paper  mills  of  Canada  to-day  could  use  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  wood  now  being  exported  to  the  United  States  and  with  new  mills  building  in 
Canada  the  market  for  the  pulp  wood  and  the  price  would  be  maintained. 

"  From  tiie  present  policy,  the  company  says,  Canada  is  getting  practically  nothing. 
The  stumps  are  left  as  mementoes,  a  small  amount  is  obtained  for  transportation,  etc. 
On  the  otner  hand,  thrivii^  cities  are  growing  up  around  American  mills  whose  sup- 
plies coma  from  Canada.  The  Americans  are  quite  content  to  have  things  remain  as 
they  are,  for  the  present  arrangements  give  them  the  long  end  of  the  deal;  in  fact,  the 
United  States  Congress  dictates  to  Canada,  and  not  only  makes  its  own  laws,  but  pre- 
sumes to  say  what  Canada  shall  or  shall  not  do.  Canada  gives  them  all  the  advantages 
and  gets  absolutely  nothing  in  return.  Americans  own  in  Quebec  Province  12,000 
square  miles  of  pulp-wood  areas,  and  this  is  being  rapidly  depleted  by  the  hundreds 
01  mills  in  the  United  States  which  are  absolutely  dependent  on  Canada  for  their  sup« 

glies.  It  certainly  does  not  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  continue  a  policy  which 
as  the  effect  of  building  up  manufacturing  centers  in  the  United  States  when  by 
changing  that  policy  these  centers  can  be  developed  in  Canada.  Our  present  policy 
of  sending  our  wood  to  build  up  a  foreign  country  is  just  furnishing  it  with  weapons 
to  fight  Canada  in  the  commercial  world.  How  well  the  United  States  realize  the 
strength  of  Canada's  position  on  this  question  was  probably  never  better  shown  than 
in  the  message  of  President  Roosevelt  when  he  practically  said,  *lt  might  be  well  for 
us  to  make  some  concessions  to  Canada  if  they  will  guarantee  us  free  wood.' 

"Mr.  J.  H.  Biermans,  the  managing  director,  holas  strong  opinions  on  the  questions 
connected  with  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  that  have  aroused  so  much  interest  in  the 
public  mind.  On  the  necessity  of  this  country  imposing  regulations  relative  to  the 
cutting  of  timber  he  was  emphatic .  About  thirty  years  ago,  he  said,  the  Scandinavians 
were  confronted  with  the  same  problem.  They,  too,  had  believed  that  their  forests 
were  inexhaustible.  It  required  much  persistent  and  long-continued  agitation  to 
awaken  them  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  their  magnificent  forests  were  being  rap- 
idly denuded.  To  their  credit,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  when  once  this  fact  was 
borne  in  upon  them  they  took  prompt  and  effective  measures  to  provide  a  remedy. 
Now  for  every  tree  they  cut  down  two  are  planted  in  its  place. 

"Mr.  Biermans  is  also  a  strong  believer  in  the  wisdom  of  keeping  our  raw  material 
in  Canada.  He  thinks  it  is  foolish  and  unbusinesslike  that  we  should  allow  our  logs  to 
go  free  into  the  United  States,  especially  when  the  latter  country  does  her  best  to  shut 
out  our  pulp  and  paper  by  imposing  heavy  duties.  Personally  he  thinks  that  pro- 
hibition of  tne  export  of  lo^  is  the  best  remedy.  He  considers  that  the  future  for  the 
pulp  and  paper  industries  in  Canada  is  a  dark  one  unless  such  action  is  taken. 

*'Mr.  Rionian  is  strongly  in  favor  of  an  unconditional  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
pulp  wood,  whether  the  United  States  removes  the  duty  on  pulp  and  paper  or  not.  He 
Delieves  that  our  natural  resources  make  it  possible  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  to 
become  Canada's  ^eatest  industry,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  The 
cultivation  of  this  industry,  he  believes,  means  as  much  to  Canada  as  the  cultivation  of 
the  steel  and  wheat  industries  that  the  government  have  done  so  much  to  foster.  The 
remedy  might  brin^  about  for  a  time  some  dislocation  of  the  Canadian  pulp-wood 
business,  but  he  thinks  that  the  end  to  be  gained  would  justify  the  government  in 
taking  steps  to  neutralize  that  dislocation. 

"The  six  daily  newspapers  of  Toronto  consumed  last  year  about  9,000  tons  of  paper, 
and  the  consumption  has  been  erowing  by  at  least  10  per  cent  annually.  To  supply 
these  six  newspapers  required  tne  product  of  not  less  tnan  3,000  acres  of  spruce.  The 
Toronto  newspapers  probably  represent  one-fourth  the  home  consumption  for  Canada. 
This  country  is  even  to^ay  exporting  five  times  as  much  news  paper  as  is  consumed  at 
home,  and  the  industry  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  reached  more  than  the  infant  stage. 

"Thus,  for  the  present  home  consumption  alone  about  12,000  acres  must  surrender 
their  product  every  year,  and  for  the  combined  domestic  and  export  business  72,000 
acres  are  devasted  annually.  These  figures  will,  beyond  any  doubt,  increase  enor- 
mously during  the  next  four  years,  for  more  and  more  Canada  is  being  looked  to  for  the 
world^s  supply  of  pulp  and  paper. 
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''Two  of  the  Toronto  dailies  just  referred  to  have  only  recently  raised  their  price  to 
subscribers  outside  of  Toronto  from  $1  per  year  to  $1.50  per  year.  The  pinch  has  been 
felt  more  forcibly  in  the  United  States,  where  hundreds  of  daily  papers  have  raised 
their  prices  by  mm  50  to  100  per  cent  since  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  white  paper 
mentioned  above  became  effective. 

"It  does  not  require  much  argument,  therefore,  to  show  that  in  findine^  a  solution  for 
the  pulp-wood  problem  the  newspaper  publisher  and  reader  are  equally  interested. 
For  too  long  the  question  has  suffered  through  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
who  apparently  regard  it  as  of  interest  only  to  the  pulp  and  paper  maKers  and  Uie  paper 
users  of  the  country. 

''The  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  on  the  raw  material  as  a  means 
of  stopping  the  denudation  of  our  forest  lands  is  unpatriotic  in  its  fullest  sense.  It 
apparently  wishes  not  only  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  and  the  useful,  but  also  to 
balk  the  immense  industnes  which  may  develop  by  keepii^  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
in  this  country.  The  Sportsman  B&ya  to  the  government:  'Stop  the  export  of^raw 
material,  force  the  mill  owner  to  manufacture  in  Canada,  and  attend  to  forest  culture 
as  you  have  to  agriculture,  and  I  will  be  satisfied . '  Moreover,  an  export  duty  and  strict 
supervision  leaves  a  government  in  a  good  defensive  position  when  it  is  called  upon  (as 
it  will  be)  to  face  an  angry  electorate  and  to  explain  why  the  country  is  being  robbed 
of  two  of  its  finest  assets,  which  explanation  will  be  demanded  in  the  very  near  future. 

"Let  us  examine  the  work  of  our  cousins  over  the  border.  Up  to  a  snort  time  ago 
they  suppled  the  world  with  lumber  and  finished  paper  from  pulp  wood .  This  brougnt 
them  in  millions  of  dollars.  To-day  both  lumber  and  pulp  wood  are  about  exhausted. 
To-morrow  they  will  have  to  spend  millions  annually  for  both  lumber  and  pulp  wood. 
Until  lately  sportsmen  and  tourists  came  to  the  United  States  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  nunt  big  game,  to  admire  the  scenic  beauty  found  in  her  forest-clothed 
mountains,  East  ana  West,  and  to  angle  in  her  splendid  streams  and  lakes.  Those 
sportsmen  brought  in  millions  of  dollars — $5,000,000  to  one  State  alone,  we  are  told. 
That  simple  tool — ^the  ax — ^has  nearly  destroyed  these  two  sources  of  revenue.  In 
justice  to  the  American  people,  I  must  say  that  this  destruction  was  largely  the  result 
of  ignorance. 

"Kecently  we  discussed  this  question  in  all  its  bearings  with  prominent  American 
sportsmen  at  the  Sportsmen's  show  held  in  New  York.  All  were  unanimous  in  con- 
demning the  wasteful  methods  of  the  lumbermen  and  the  weakness  of  the  government 
in  permitting  it  until  too  late.  Let  the  Canadian  people  take  this  lesson  to  heart  in 
time — this  lesson  that  the  American  people  are  finding  so  bitter  to  learn  and  difficult 
to  turn  to  account.  To-day  the  American  lumbermen  and  pulp-mill  ownars  look  to 
Canada  as  the  dying  Moslem  looks  to  Mecca  for  salvation. 

"Ottawa,  Oct.  10. — ^The  petition  presented  to  the  ^vemment  yesterday  by  a  dele- 
^tion  of  paper  and  pulp  makers,  and  which  the  premier  has  agreed  to  take  under  con- 
sideration, IS  as  follows : 

"  'Whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  federal  government  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote manufacture  within  the  bounds  of  the  Dominion  by  duties  sufficiently  high  to 
protect  home  manu&M:ture,  and  by  bounties  to  encourage  the  use  of  home  raw  mate- 
rial; and, 

'*  'Whereas  the  federal  government  has  expended  large  amounts  to  promote  agricul- 
ture and  to  encourage  immigration  from  the  motherland  and  foreign  countries;  and 

"  '  Wliereas  we  have  within  the  bounds  of  Canada,  as  a  natural  pnxiuct,  spruce  pulp 
wood  capable  of  providing  employment  for  a  lara;e  number  of  our  present  people,  and 
for  manv  who  may  come  to  find  homes  here;  and 

" '  Wnereas  this  wood  is  being  raised  in  Canada  and  shipped  as  pulp  wood  to  the 
United  States  to  keep  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  that  country  running;  and 

"  'Whereas  our  present  natural  advantages  should  make  pulp  and  paper  our  greatest 
industry;  and 

" '  Whereas  the  exporters  are  stripping  the  lands  of  wood  while  those  with  permanent 
interests  in  the  country  are  striving  to  conserve  the  forests;  and 

"  '  Whereas  the  crop  of  pulp  wood  is  cd  very  slow  growth,  and  the  supply  is  already 
becoming  inaccessible;  and 

"  'Whereas  the  free  export  of  pulp  wood  to  the  United  States,  combined  with  the 
tariff  itfainst  our  pulp  ana  paper,  favors  the  development  of  the  paper  industry  in  the 
United  States  ratner  than  in  Canada: 

"  'Therefore  vour  petitioners  humblv  pray  that  the  expo^ftation  of  pulp  wood  be 
probihited  by  the  federal  government.' 

"This  is  how  the  probable  prohibition  of  pulp  wood  by  the  Canadian  government 
appeals  to  at  least  one  American  Congressman,  Cnarles  £.  littlefield: 
^ ' ' '  Canada  has  the  laigest  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  the  world.    The  country  has  vast 
timber  resources,  and  there  is  already  an  agitation  in  the  Canadaa  for  an  export  duty 
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on  pulp  wood.  Why  are  the  Canadians  asking  for  this  export  duty?  It  is  because 
they  want  the  mills,  the  millions  of  capital  that  would  be  invested,  and  the  vai-t  sums 
that  would  be  expended  for  labor.  They  want  all  the  returns  their  forests  will  give 
them,  and  they  are  right.  It  is  laudable  on  their  part,  and  it  is  just  as  laudable  for 
us.  While  we  stand  on  the  proposition  America  for  tne  Americans,  they  shout  for 
Omada  for  the  Canadians.  The  Canadians  have  not  the  same  constitutional  limita^ 
tions  as  embarrass  us  in  this  country.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  embarrass,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  not  one  limitation  in  the  Constitution  that  ib  not  necesssury  for  our 
welfare  and  happiness. 

"  *But  while  we  are  restricted  from  putting  an  export  duty  on  any  of  our  products 
the  Canadians  are  under  no  &uch  limitations.  They  already  have  export  duty  on 
some  articles.  One  can  see  what  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  would  do  to  the  pulp 
manufacturers  of  this  country  in  the  experience  of  lumber  operators  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario."* 

I  shall  explain  to  the  house  in  two  words  the  difference  between  our  constitution 
and  that  of  tne  United  States.  The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  which 
has  to  do  with  the  question  of  export  and  import  duties  has  only  the  powers  which  are 
expresslv  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whereas  the  powers  ex- 
ercised by  our  provincial  governments  are  only  those  expressed ly  riven  to  them  by 
the  Britidi  North  America  act.  The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
no  power  to  impose  an  export  duty  on  any  article. 

I  wish  now  to  read  an  extract  from  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  February,  1908, 
which  reads: 

^'Instead  of  trying  to  break  our  business  down  and  force  the  new  mills,  which  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  $100,000,000,  to  move  to  Canada,  why  dp  the  newspapers  not 
use  their  columns  to  build  up  the  business,  advocate  preservation  of  the  forests,  the 
building  of  storage  reservoirs,  for  water-power  purposes  at  the  head  waters  of  all 
streams  in  the  country  where  practicable,  and  thus  preserve  their  own  existence. 

''The  31st  annual  meeting  oi  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  took  place 
in  New  York  on  the  6th  instant,  the  attendance  being  larger  than  ever  before.'' 

I  have  here  an  article  relating  to  the  Watertown  Pmp  i^d  Wood  Supply  Company, 
whiclr  reads: 

"The  above  is  the  name  of  a  company  with  head  offices  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  which 
was  incorporated  last  year  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  pulp  wood  in  Canada  and  shipping  it  to  several  paper  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  This  object  is  significant,  inasmuch  as  the  paper  makers 
in  the  Republic  recognize  they  can  not  much  longer  hunt  for  individual  suppUes  of 
raw  material  either  in  their  own  country  or  in  Canada,  but  find  it  expedient  to  join 
together  and  draw  from  one  independent  source  of  supply  in  Canada,  over  which 
they  themselves  will  have  control.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows:  J.  A. 
Otterson,  president;  J.  M.  Gamble,  vice-president;  C.  H.  Remington,  treasurer;  F.  M. 
Hugo,  secretary;  W.  C.  Campbell;  £.  B.  Sterling,  general  manager.  They  represent 
the  following  commnies:  The  St.  Regis  Paper  Coinpany;  The  Remington-Martin 
Paper  Company;  The  Norwood  Paper  Company;  The  Rajnoaondville  Paper  Com- 
pany; The  Carthage  Sulphite  Company;  The  West  End  Paper  Company;  The 
Champion  Paper  Company;  The  Brownsville  Paper  Company;  The  Dexter  Sul- 
phite Company;    The  Carthage  Tissue  Mills;    The  Brownsville  Board  Company. 

"The  company  has  an  office  in  Quebec  CHty,  managed  by  £.  B.  Sterling,  who  is 
authorized  to  buy  pulp  wood  in  Canada  and  ship  it  to  the  above  companies. 

"It  was  understood  that  it  was  the  company's  intention  to  build  pulp  mills  in 
Quebec  Province,  but  J.  A.  Otterson  of  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  who  is  one  of  those  largely 
interested,  informs  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Evidently, 
while  the  Canadian  government  delays  in  bringing  forward  measures  for  restricting 
or  prohibiting  the  export  o(  pulp  wood,  the  Amencans  think  they  may  as  well  get 
all  the  wood  they  can  in  Cuiada  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States  for  manufacture."' 

I  have  here  an  interesting  para^graph  entitled  "Our  Forest  Wealth,"  taken  from  an 
American  paper,  reading: 

"Seattle  papers  predict  that  the  timber  resources  of  the  Dominion  will  soon  be 
severely  taxed  by  mcreased  demands.  The  rate  of  consumption  shows  a  constant 
growth.  Concrete,  brick,  stone,  and  steel  are  more  largely  used  in  all  structural  work 
than  ever  before.  But,  notwithstanding  the  demand  for  all  classes  of  structural 
timber,  lumber,  and  wood  materials  are  increasing,  too.  Other  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  denuded  of  trees,  and  are  now  restocking  their  forests.  In  Oemada  there  is  still 
a  large  virgin  area,  an  apparently  inexhaustible  forest  supply.  But  rapid  settlement 
of  Canada^s  prairies,  the  relatively  small  pine  area  left  m  the  United  States,^  and 
the  needs  of  paper  manufacturers  are  making  rapid  inroads  on  Dominion  spruce  and 
pine,  the  country's  most  valuable  timber.    Europe  is  looking  to  Canada  now.    The 
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United  States  is  buying  there,  too.  The  Seattle  'Poet-Intelligencer'  sajB  that  it  is 
the  northern  wilds  that  should  be  Canada's  future  wood  lot.  •  It  is  there  Canada 
should  introduce  a  practical  forestry  system  that  will  insure  for  all  time  the  perpet- 
uation of  those  forest  areas.  Growth  and  reproduction  should  be  continued  there 
indefinitely  by  scientific  forestry  methods.  If  they  are,  those  uninhabited  wilds  will 
long  be  the  source  of  Canada's  greatest  wealth." 

A  significant  dispatch  headed  ''Big  Timber  Land  Deal"  appears  in  the  Globe 
under  date  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  October  5,  1907.    It  reads: 

"For  the  fifth  time  during  the  last  two  years  a  lumber  deal  has  been  completed 
on  the  north  shore  of  New  Brunswick  whereby  American  capitalists  get  possession  oi 
property  valued  at  nearly  half  a  million. 

'^o-aay  the  International  Paper  Company  purchased  from  Ernest  Hutchinson,  of 
Chatham,  45  square  miles  of  granted  timber  lands  and  300  sauare  miles  crown  lands 
held  under  lease  from  the  government,  also  a  large  mill.    Tne  price  is  $500,000." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Snowball,  of  the  J.  B.  Snowball  Company,  has  been  a  consistent  advocate 
of  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  and  has  voiced  nis  opinions  and  arguments  at  many 
of  the  meetings  of  the  provincial  and  dominion  forestry  associations  and  elsewhere. 
He  said: 

''I  am  opposed  to  an  export  duty  on  puln  wood.  My  idea  is  that  the  exportation 
of  pulp  wo<xl  from  Canada  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  If  a  duty  is  decided 
upon  it  should  be  high  enough  to  be  prohibitive.  That  is  what  we  should  have  in 
this  country.  I  believe  that  if  the  governments  of  the  various  provinces  would 
follow  the  example  of  Ontario  and  forbid  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  the 
crown  lands  it  would  go  a  long  way  towsurd  inducing  the  establishment  here  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  estaoliahments  from  the  United  States." 

I  now  come  to  two  interesting  extracts  from  the  Montreal  Herald,  the  government 
organ  in  Montreal.    They  are  as  follows: 

"The  strong  movement  to  which  the  Herald  directed  attention  some  months  ago, 
as  growing  in  force  and  intensity,  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  fiscal  conditions  that 
fq\em  tJie  exportation  of  pulp  wood,  has  found  expression  in  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  otlier  journals  as  well  as  m  the  representations  made  this  week  to  the  prime  min- 
ister, the  minister  of  finance,  and  the  minister  of  customs  by  an  influential  delegation 
reprosenting  the  industry. 

"HON.  MR.  TUROBON  FAVORS  EXPORT  DUTT. 

'*'It  is,'  said  the  minister,  'a  hard  question  to  deal  with,  and  there  are  many  grave 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  settlement.^  As  minister  of  lands  and  forests  and  speaking 
solely  &om  the  point  of  view  of  my  interest,  because  of  that  position,  in  the  forests 
of  the  province,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  boon  for  the  public  domain  if  the  federal 
government  put  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood.  On  several  occasions  people  have 
come  to  this  government  and  asked  why  we  should  not  put  a  big  tax  on  pulp  wood 
cut  for  export.  We  have  had  to  point  out  to  them  that  in  the  first  place  we  have  no 
power  to  enact  an  export  duty,  and  that  in  the  second  place,  the  provincial  tax  on 
pulp  wood  cut  for  export  applies  only  to  crown  lands.  A  careful  calculation  made 
oy  some  experts  shows  that  for  every  cord  of  wood  exported  from  the  province  there 
is  left  here  a  sum  averaging  |6  per  cord.  That  covers  everything,  labor ,lprice  to  the 
seller,  transportation  charges,  and  everything  else. 


"menace  to  pulp  wood  areas. 


"  It  is  admitted  byreverybody  who  has  gone  into  the  question  that  the  pulp  wood 
resources  of  Canada  are  vast,  but  competent  authorities  declare  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  they  are  inexhaustible.  Vast  as  these  a^eas  are  in  Quebec,  Ontario, 
and  some  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  they  are  as  vulnerable  as  the  herds 
of  buffaloes  that  once  thundered  in  hundreds  of  thousands  over  the  prairies,  but  are 
to  be  seen  no  more.  They  are  as  vulnerable  as  those  of  the  Adirondacks  and  of 
northern  New  York,  which  cave  way  before  the  portable  mills  of  the  lumber  men 
until  the  industry  disappearea,  and  only  charred,  dry  stumps  were  left  to  tell  the  story 
of  vandalism. 


AN  EXPORT  DUTY  ON  PtJLP  WOOD. 
It 


The  deputation  of  manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  which  vesterday  waited  on 
the  prime  minister,  the  finance  minister,  and  the  imnister  of  customs  evidently 
presented  strong  evidence  in  support  of  their  contention  that  an  export  duty  should 
DO  placed  on  pulp  wood  bv  Canada  or  that  the  exportation  of  the  wood  should  be 
pronibited  by  federal  legislation,  as  it  is  now  in  Ontario  by  provincial  legislation. 
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It  appeaxB  to  be  clear  that  the~  United  States  paper  manu&cturera  must  have  our 
pulp  wood^  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  coming  to  Canada  in  large  numbers, 
securing  timber  limits. of  great  magnitude  and  stripping  them  of  their  pulp  wood 
without  doing  more  .for  the  development  of  Canada's  resources  than  is  implied  in  the 
sums  they  spend  for  labor  and  weight.  Further,  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
encourages  jobbers  to  place  *fBke*  settlers  on  crown  lands,  get  the  available  pulp 
wood  swept  clear,  and  then  move  the  so-called  settlers  to  new  fields  of  labor,  leaving 
behind  them  luids  uncultivated  and  denuded  of  timber. 

''Were  the  Canadian  paper  maker  finding  a  ready  market  in  the  States,  the  sit- 
uation, from  a  national  standpoint,  would  not  be  so  absurdly  one-sided.  As  it  is, 
he  is  debaiTed,b}r  a  high  tariff  from  selling  his  finished  product  in  the  country  which 
gives  firee  admission  to  pulp  wood,  the  raw  product  of  the  paper  maker.  The  United 
States  tariff  being  directlv  designed  to  encourage  the  importation  of  Canadian  raw 
material  and  discourage  that  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods,  the  question  arises: 
How  long  are  we  going  to  rest  content  with  the  situation? 

**  Ontario  has  uiown  by  its  action  in  prohibiting  the  export  of  saw  logs  that  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  Ontario  timber  into  the  finished  product  could  be  transferred 
to  that  province.  Why  should  similar  action  by  the  Dominion  not  have  a  similar 
result?  The  two  difiiciuties  that  appear  most  prominently  in  the  way  are  the  effect 
upon  the  bona  fide  settler,  by  dimmishing  his  market,  and  the  poesibility  of  serious 
reprisals  by  the  States.  It  is  probable  tb&t  the  settJer  would  not  find  much  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  his  timber,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  it,  and  to  the  fact  that, 
before  long,  the  States  will  have  to  get  our  paper  if  they  do  not  get  our  pulp  wood. 
As  to  the  danger  of  reprisals,  a  self-respecting  people  must  do  what  seems  best  with 
their  own  natural  products.  If  they  desire  to  manufacture  them  into  finished  articles 
within  their  own  oorders  they  can  not  hold  their  hand  for  fear  of  some  other  people 
objecting.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  a  firm  stand  by  Canada  on  this  very  question 
would  be  the  most  certam  means  of  getting  from  the  United  States  favorable  terms 
on  the  importation  of  pulp  and  paper.  If  we  could  send  our  paper  free  into  the 
States,  we  would  not  have  the  same  obiection  to  our  pulp  wood  being  freely  utilized 
by  American  pax)er  mills.  A  fair  field  is  all  that  Canadians  desire.  They  do  not 
possess  it  under  the  existing  terms  of  the  United  States  tariff." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  Globe  of  August  31: 

"At  Sturgeon  Falls  is  one  of  the  great  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  province,  located 
on  the  river  that  carries  down  to  its  doors  the  spruce  which  feeds  its  ponderous  grind- 
ers, and  also  supplies  the  power  which  makes  the  wheels  revolve.  The  mill — it  is 
probably  no  secret  among  financial  men  of  the  province — has  had  difficulties  in  the 
past,  partly  due  to  the  condition  of  the  pulp  and  paper  market,  and  doubtless  to 
other  drawbacks  incidental  to  putting  a  large  industry  on  its  feet.  A  substantial  town 
with  modem  buildings  and  public  conveniences  has  g^wn  up  about  the  mill  and 
within  ear  shot  of  the  cataract  which  gave  the  place  its  name.  The  whole  aspect 
of  the  business  has  changed  with  the  market  conditions  of  the  past  fifteen  months, 
and  the  future  of  the  mills  at  this  point  is  assured.  The  output  is  sold  before  it  is  manu- 
factured, and  an  export  business  has  been  worked  up." 

Here  is  another  article  from  the  World,  dealing  with  Wisconsin's  i>aper  industry 
and  its  moral: 

"Wisconsin's  paper  industry  and  its  moral. 

"How  necessary  it  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  paper-making  industry 
of  Canada  is  brought  home  to  the  dominion  and  provincial  governments  by  a  recent 
article  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.    Quite  naturally  the  leading  Wisconsin  news- 

gaper  can  not  restrain  its  jubilation  over  the  extraordinary  progress  made  by  that 
tate  in  paper  production,  in  which  it  declares  its  manufacturers  will  soon  rival  the 
world.  Almost  all  kinds  are  made.  'Shiploads  are  sent  to  Japan  and  train  loads  to 
all  parts  of  the  west.  Several  train  loads  of  paper  steam  out  of  the  Fox  River  Valley 
every  evening.  It  is  a  small  mill  which  does  not  make  a  carload  in  one  day.  Some 
of  the  machines  run  a  sheet  of  paper  120  inches  wide,  500  feet  long,  every  minute, 
or  a  mile  of  paper  every  ten  minutes,  which  is  rolled  into  great  white  rolls  and  shipped 
in  that  manner  to  the  newspapers.' 

"Only  a  few  of  the  paper  mills  prepare  their  own  pulp.  Most  of  the  pulp  plants 
are  separate  enterprises,  dependent  for  their  lumber  largely  on  Canadian  forests. 
'Thousands  of  carloads  of  wood  pulp,'  says  The  Sentinel,  'are  cut  in  the  northern 
forests  each  winter  and  large  rafts  brought  over  the  Lakes  from  Canada  each  season  and 
loaded  on  the  cars  at  Green  Bay  for  distribution  to  the  mills.'  Paper  making  in  Wis- 
consin flourishes  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  but  large  works 
have  been  placed  in  other  water  powers.  New  plants  are  being  constantly  erected 
and  all  the  mills  are  running  night  and  day.  But  why  should  Ontario  and  the  other 
forest  areas  of  Canada  content  themselves  with  supplying  wood  for  United  States 
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paper  mills?  Every  one  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Wisconsin  is  possessed  by 
Ontario  and  bettered — clear  water,  hydraulic  power,  proximity  to  the  forests.  This 
Province  ought  to  reverberate  day  and  night  with  the  hum  of  paper  factories,  just  as 
Wisconsin  does.  The  provincial  government  should  lose  no  further  time  in  cnecking 
the  export  of  pulp  wood  and  in  adopting  a  policy  which  will  not  only  encourage,  but 
compel  the  utilization  of  the  raw  wood  in  Ontario.'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  detaining  you  for  so  long  a  time  with  these  cuttkiffs,  I  feel  obliged 
to  say  tnat  I  have  taken  every  precaution  to  cut  out  onlv  those  parts  tnat  are  relevant, 
and  with  the  object  of  putting  the  case  in  regard  to  pulp  wood  as  cleajrly  as  possible. 
I  wish  now  to  quote  from  a  Report  of  the  Inaustrial  ana  Labor  Statistics  of  tne  State 
of  Maine  for  1906: 

'^The  immense  increase  in  the  volume  of  this  industry  during  the  past  two  years  is  a 
matter  of  great  surprise  to  us  and  no  doubt  will  be  to  a  lot  who  make  the  mattter  a  study, 
but  we  can  not  question  the  correctness  of  our  schedules. 

"It  is  evident  to  all  that  this  industry  is  developing  the  natural  resources  of  Maine 
as  perhaps  no  other  industry  has  ever  done.  It  is  constantly  adding  wealth  to  our 
State,  both  to  the  operators  and  wage-earners,  as  well  as  to  the  merchaiits  and  other 
business  men  in  the  communities  where  the  mills  are  situated .  It  is  adding  prosperity 
to  many  of  our  old  settled  towns  and  building  up  new  towns  in  the  wilderness.  It  is 
giving  employment  to  thousands  of  our  young  men  who  otherwise  might  be  obliged  to 
seek  a  livelihood  in  distant  parts  of  the  country." 

I  submit  that  a  great  many  of  these  young  men  mentioned  here  came  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec. 

'*It  has  no  doubt  been  instrumental,  to  a  large  degree,  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
emigration  from  Maine,  which,  in  the  past  has  carried  such  a  laige  percentage  of  the 
brain  and  brawn  of  our  rural  commumties  to  other  States,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own. 

"The  farmer  and  the  gardener,  as  well  as  the  business  man  and  the  workman,  feel  the 
influence  of  Uie  indust^  in  the  new  demand  for  produce,  which  adds  much  to  their 
income,  where  formerly  the  most  remunerative  products  of  the  soil,  without  a  local 
market,  were  rendered  almost  valueless  on  account  of  their  perishable  nature. 

"The  most  serious  problem  in  this  industry  is  the  question  of  a  wood  supply  for  the 
pulp  mills." 

from  the  closest  estimate  the  writer  can  make  from  a  compilation  of  their  returns, 
it  appears  that  after  deducting  Canadian  spruce  and  the  edgings  and  other  mill  waste 
from  the  total  amount  used,  the  Maine  forests  will  soon  be  depleted.  Now,  sir,  here 
is  a  statement  taken  from  a  book  prepared  by  the  Toronto  Globe: 

"I  do  not  think  Uiere  is  any  doubt  but  that  Canadian  mills  could  and  would  buy 
all  the  wood  that  the  Quebec  farmers  have  for  sale  at  as  good  a  price  as  they  are 
now  getting  if  the  Canadian  mills  had  the  protection  that  the  prohibition  of  export 
would  give  them,  and  the  new  construction  that  this  protection  would  bring  about 
would  soon  make  the  market  lazger  than  ever.  Our  company  are  at  the  present 
time  using  from  90,000  to  lOOjOOO  cords  per  year,  and  we  buy  a  considerable  i>ortion 
of  it  from  farmers." 

Tliat  is  from  an  interview  with  the  general  manager  of  the  Riordan  Paper  Mills 
Company.    I  will  now  quote  from  a  Globe  editorial  of  September  20,  1907: 

"In  a  number  of  cases  the  1-cent  dailies  have  been  put  up  to  2  cents,  and  many 
country  weeklies  have  advanced  their  subscription  prices.  Some  publishers  are 
cutting  down  Ibe  size  of  their  publications,  others  are  reducing  their  headline  and 
still  otners  are  using  smaller  type.  All  these  remedies  go  but  a  little  way  to  relievo 
the  present  distress,  to  sav  nothing  of  averting  the  impending  danger.  It  is  too  late 
to  do  much  in  the  way  of  conserving  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States, 
but  there  is  still  opportunity  to  do  a  great  deal  m  the  way  of  preventing  a  like  situa- 
tion from  arising  in  Canada. 

Now,  sir,  here  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barber,  president  of  the  Wm.  Barber  &  Brothers' 
paper  mill  at  Georgetown: 

"I  believe  in  putting  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  but  it  should  not  be  larger 
than  the  duty  now  charged  bv  the  United  States  on  our  wood  pulp.  The  export 
duty  should  be  retained  until  tne  United  States  removes  the  duty  on  Canadian  pulp, 
and  then  it  should  be  taken  off." 

In  regard  to  the  retaliation  cry,  Mr.  Barber  savs: 

"The  retaliatory  duty  which  will  py  into  effect  in  the  United  States  as  soon  as 
action  is  taken  by  Canaaa  by  the  putting  on  of  a  duty  need  not  alarm  either  the  pulp- 
wood  or  wood-pulp  exporters.  I  venture  to  predict  that  if  the  Canadian  Parliament 
puts  on  an  export  duty  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  coining  session,  the 
tlnited  States  Congress  would  within  two  montnis  thereafter  repeal  the  retaliatory 
duty  and  put  Canadian  pulp  on  the  free  list.    A  sign  of  the  feeling  in  the  United 
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States  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  publishers  of  newspapers  held  last  month  for 
Uie  purpose  of  formulating  a  demand  for  the  free  admission  of  Canadian  paper  and 
pulp.  They  will  be  supported  in  part  by  quite  a  large  number  of  American  paper 
makers,  who  want  Canadian  pulp  n*ee  of  duty,  but  do  not  want  the  paper  admitted 
on  the  same  terms.  My  opinion  is  that  there  will  be  a  compromise  of  the  conflicting 
interests  by  admitting  pulp  wood  free  without  any  change  in  the  present  duty  on 
paper.  If  the  United  States  does  not  want  our  new  epaper  other  nations  do,  and  with 
oiur  ample  supplies  of  wood  and  splendid  water  powers  we  can  manufacture  so  as  to 
undersell  them  in  any  foreign  market." 

I  freely  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  whole  matter  is  properly  explained  the 
farmers  of  Canada  who  have  pulp  wood  to  sell  (not  the  manufacturers  of  the  States) 
will  join  in  the  movement  to  keep  Canadian  crude  products  to  be  manufactured  in 
Canada.  At  present  they  hold  ttie  dollar  so  close  to  their  eye  they  can't  see  the 
many  dollars  beyond.  I  am  reminded  of  the  time  the  mechanics  broke  new  inven- 
tions because  they  thought  they  would  stop  labor;  now  they  realize  better  pay  and 
shorter  hours  through  same  machines.  Now,  sir,  in  concluding  the  compilation  of 
facts  considering  this  great  question,  facts  which  have  been  added  to  and  are  being 
added  to  every  aay,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  specifically 
by  a  conversation  last  fall  with  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  United  States,  who 
was  fully  conversant  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  whole  business  and  who  said  if  the 
United  States  were  in  our  position  they  would  not  wait  a  day  before  putting  on  an 
export  duty.  Politics  steps  to  one  side  over  there  when  the  mighty  dollar  is  in 
danger.  I  also  want  to  say  that  I  presented  this  resolution  entirely  of  my  own  motion, 
that  I  consulted  no  one,  advised  with  no  one,  and  am  fully  prepared  to  plow  my 
lonely  fiurow  if  facts,  reason,  or  other  considerations  prevent  anyone  from  seeing 
the  case  is  I  see  it.  I  also  wish  to  say  I  consider  it  a  question  so  great,  so  vital  to 
the  national  and  private  weal,  that  it  should  be  absolutely  kept  out  of  politics.  I 
therefore  ask  the  government  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  House,  three  or  five,  to 
take  evidence  in  and  out  of  session  and  investigate  the  whole  matter  and  report  at 
another  session.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  to  be  found  by  this  committee  I  trust  the 
government  will  take  some  action  which  will  bring  into  force  an  export  duty,  not 
immediately,  but  within  a  reasonable  time,  giving  everybody  due  notice,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  mills  to  Canada,  and  thus  having  the  product  of 
our  own  coimtry  manufactured  in  our  own  country. 


BESTBICTIONS  XTPON  EXPORTS. 

From  a  paper  entitled  *'The  Lovers  of  Out-of-Door  Life  and  the 
Forest/*  given  by  L.  O.  Armstrong,  colonization  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  before  the  association  in  Montreal  March  13, 1908: 

The  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  export  duty  on  the  raw  material  as  a  means  of 
stopping  the  denudation  of  our  forest  lands  is  unpatriotic  in  its  fullest  sense.  Such 
people  apparently  wish  not  only  to  destroy  the  beautiful  and  the  useful,  but  also  to 
balk  the  immense  industries  which  may  develop  by  keeping  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  in  this  country.  The  sportsman  says  to  the  government, 
''Stop  the  export  of  raw  material,  force  the  mill  owner  to  manufacture  in  Canada, 
attend  to  forest  culture  as  you  have  to  agriculture,  and  I  will  be  satisfied.*'  Moreover, 
an  export  duty  and  a  strict  supervision  leaves  the  government  in  a  good  defensive 
position  when  it  is  called  upon,  as  it  will  be,  to  face  an  angry  electorate  and  to  explain 
why  the  country  is  being  robbed  of  two  of  its  finest  assets,  which  explanation  wUl  be 
demanded  in  the  very,  near  future. 

Let  us  examine  the  work  of  our  cousins  over  the  border.  Until  quite  recently  they 
supplied  the  world  with  lumber  and  finished  paper  from  pulp  wood.  This  brought 
them  in  millions  of  dollars.  To-day  both  lumber  and  pulp  wood  are  nearly  exhausted, 
in  certain  parts  quite  exhausted .  To-morrow  they  will  have  to  spend  millions  annuallv 
for  both  lumber  and  pulp  wood.  (Page  112,  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  Ninta 
Annual  Report. 
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INSTANCES  OF  NEWS  ITEMS  RELATING  TO  TABI7E  AND  BECI- 
PBOCITY  APPEAKING  IN  LEADING  CANADIAN  NEWSPAPERS 
DURING  TKIP  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER  INVESTI- 
GATION IN  THAT  COUNTRY. 

Toronto  Daily  Star,  November  23,  1908: 

FISCAL  BBFORM  TO  HEAD  OFF  RECIPROCITY — ^HAMAR  GREENWOOD  SATS  THAT  WITHOUT 
BOMB  ACnON  ON  BRITAIN'S  PART  CANADA  WILL  TURN  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

London,  November  tS. 

Though  the  speech  of  J.  J.  Hill  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet  in  New 
York  was  lengthily  reported  here,  it  has  attracted  little  attention. 

The  Observer,  however,  has  interviewed  Lord  Strathcona  and  Hamar  Greenwood, 
M.  P.,  respecting  it.  The  former  disagreed  with  Mr.  Hill's  views,  and  stated  it  was 
unquestionably  true  that  Canadians  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  preference  to  the 
mother  country,  and  any  proposals  to  further  this  policy  coming  from  England  would 
be  most  fovorably  entertamea  in  Canada,  whichever  party  happened  to  be  in  power. 

Mr.  Greenwood  said  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  not 
within  the  realm  of  practical  politics.  From  his  recent  journey  through  the  United 
States  he  knew  it  to  oe  the  policy  of  President  Roosevelt  and  other  leaders  to  curry 
&kvor  with  Canada,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  down  the  tariff  walls  with  the  object  of  bene- 
fiting the  United  States  traders,  but  the  persistent  irritation  of  the  policy  of  successive 
United  States  governments  had  hardened  Canadian  hearts.  Canada  now  asked  no 
bivoiB  from  Uncle  Sam,  and  would  certainly  grant  none  to  conflict  with  the  interests 
of  the  mother  countr>r. 

Mr.  Greenwood  opined  that  if  the  interests  of  Canadian  consumers  demanded  it 
the  preference  would  be  withdrawn,  but  Canada  had  now  reached  that  stage  of 
national  development  which  would  make  a  mighty  race,  ever  attached,  he  hoped, 
to  the  home  country,  but  ever  as  hard  as  flint  against  American  absorption  or  other 
foreign  influence. 

FEDERATION  WFTH  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Observer,  which  is  a  militant  tariff  reform  journal,  editorially  remarks  that 
the  Canadian  question  was  uppermost  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mind  when  he  entered 
on  what  seemed  to  be  his  incredible  campaign,  for  it  was  as  clear  to  him  as  it  is  now 
plain  to  others  that  the  alternative  to  an  impenal  preference  was  the  flscal  federation 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Without  some  action  on  tliis  side  it  was  qtiite 
certain  that  within  the  next  few  years  some  process  of  trade  reciprocity  would  be 
initiated. 

"  When  we  speak  now  of  inevitable  victory  for  the  preference  let  us  hope  it  will 
not  come  too  late  to  serve  ite  main  original  end,"  says  tne  Observer. 


COMMITTEE  TBIP  TO  CANADA. 

[Toronto,  (Canada)  Olobe,  November  24, 1908.] 

BTUDYINO  OUR  PULP  WOOD — SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  FROM  CONGRESS  IN  ONTARIO — ^PRE- 
PARING A  REPORT  ON  PULP-WOOD  SUPPLY  OP  CONTINENT — MAKING  PERSONAL^INVES- 
TIGATION8 — PARTICULAR  NEJED  OF  POLICY  OF  FORE8TATION. 

Three  members  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  United  States  Congress 
in  April  last  to  inquire  into  the  pulpwood  and  paper  question  spent  yesterday  in 
Toronto  and  interviewed  a  number  of  authorities  on  Canadian  forests.  The  members 
were  Congressmen  James  R.  Mann,  of  Chicago;  W.  H.  Stafford,  of  Milwaukee;  and  W. 
H.  Kyan,  of  Buffalo.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Steinbeck,  of  Chicago, 
the  secretary  of  the  committee.  During  the  forenoon  they  had  a  talk  with  Sir  James 
Whitney  and  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  and  much  of  the  department's  information 
regarding  Ontario  forests  was  placed  at  their  disposal.  In  the  afternoon  Professor 
Femow,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  forestry  at  the  university,  was  seen,  asjwell  ,as  a  number 
of  others. 
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Spealdiig  to  a  Globe  representative,  the  conuziittee  stated  that  the^  were  primarily 
attempting  to  find  out  wnether  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  raw  material  in  the  United 
States  or  on  the  continent  to  insure  the  supply  of  paper  for  all  time  to  come — ^that  is. 
provided  proper  forestation  measures  were  adopted.  They  desired  to  gain  first-hand 
knowledge  oi  Canada's  wealth  in  this  regard.  With  this  object  in  view  they  left 
last  night  for  a  trip  to  New  Ontario,  where  personal  inquiries  will  be  conducted. 
It  is  their  intention  to  go  as  far  north  as  Matheson,  on  the  T.  <&  N.  0.,  and  from  there 
jfo  directhr  into  the  woods.  They  will  thus  be  able  to  report  as  to  what  they  have  seen 
instead  of  merelv  what  thev  have  heard.  Information  is  particularly  desired  regarding 
the  resources  of  north  and  northwestern  Ontario. 

The  committeemen  have  already  made  personal  investigations  in  many  States 
of  the  Union,  spending  many  days  in  the  woods,  as  well  as  taking  a  lot  of  evidence. 
It  is  expected  that  their  report  will  be  presented  to  Congress  when  it  assembles  in 
March.  While  the  members  were  not  in  a  position  to  forecast  the  report,  it  was  gathered 
from  their  conversation  that  they  think  the  United  States,  with  a  proper  forestation 
policy,  will  be  able  to  look  after  its  own  interests  witiii  regird  to  paper  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Editorial  Ottawa  (Canada)  Citizen,  November  27,  1908: 

COMMENT. 

"A  United  States  coi^essional  committee  was  in  town  yesterday  investigating  our 
pulp-wood  resources.  It  is  not  related  anywhere  that  they  examined  the  heads  of 
those  who  do  not  recognize  the  importance  of  forestry." — ^Toronto  Star. 

They  might  also  pay  some  attention  to  the  occiputs  of  the  government  that  neglects 
to  put  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  and  so  allows  a  foreign  country  to  profit  to  the 
extent  of  many  milhons  ol  dollars  annually  by  the  exploitation  of  our  raw  material. 


CANADIAN  PROHIBITION  OF  PULP-WOOD  RZPOBTATION. 

Extract  from  address  of  Mr.  Rolland,  president  of  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  at  annual  meeting  in  October,  1908: 

THB   PULP-WOOD  SITUATION. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  place  myself  most  emphatically  on  record  as  an  advo- 
cate of  prohibiting,  absolutely  and  totally,  the  export  of  pulp  wood.  Nothing  can  ever 
compensate  us  for  the  loss  we  are  suBtaining  from  year  to  year  by  allowing  this  material 
to  leave  the  country  in  its  unmanufacturea  state.  By  careful  calculations  it  has  been 
shown  that  all  Canada  gets  on  the  average  for  a  cord  of  pulp  wood  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  including  freignt  charges  to  the  ooundary,  is  from  16.70  to  $8.50,  accordins  as  it 
is  cut  from  private  lands  or  from  limits  leased  from  the  Crown.  If  manufactured  into 
newspaper  m  Canada  the  same  cord  would  net  the  country  $37.40.  At  the  least  calcu- 
lation, therefore,  we  tire  losing  $28.90  of  possible  profits  on  every  cord  exported .  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1908,  we  sold  to  the  United  States  902,311  cords,  so  that 
our  loss  in  that  year  alone  reached  the  enormous  total  of  $26,076,787.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  a  verv  lai^  percentage  of  the  added  value  is  made  up  in  wages  that 
would  have  been  paid  to  Canadian  workingmen,  the  figures  take  on  a  significance  that 
may  well  give  us  cause  for  sober  reflection. 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  the  capital  invested  in  pulp  and  paper  making 
in  the  United  States  in  1905  was  $277,500,000 ;  its  annual  output  was  worth  $188,715,000, 
and  the  amount  it  spent  in  wages  was  $38,000,000.  Canada  last  year  sold  the  milL>  rep- 
resenting this  gigantic  industry  one-fifth  of  the  pulp  wood  consumed  in  their  operations. 
It  is  onlv  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  had  the  manufacture  of  the  finished 
product  been  transferred  to  this  country  it  would  have  meant  an  investment  of  $55,500,- 
000  in  Cuiadian  pulp  and  paper  mills,  an  increase  in  our  output  of  $37,743,000,  with  an 
extra  $7,600,000  in  the  pockets  of  our  working  classes. 

Every  stick  of  pulp  wood  we  allow  to  leave  the  country  becomes  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  our  keenest  comnercial  rival  to  club  us  into  a  state  of  servile  submission. 
American  concerns  already  control  25,000  square  miles  of  timber  limits  in  Quebec  and 
the  maritime  provinces.  According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  International 
Paper  Company  in  one  year  acquired  1,225,000  acres  of  new  limits,  mostly  in  Canada. 
To  persist  in  our  present  policy  is  lo  sell  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  in  the 
same  of  our  common  country  I  believe  it  is  time  we  called  a  halt. 
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DROUGHT  AND  SHORTAGE  OF  WATER  POWER  AT  OTTAWA,  CANADA. 

Editoria]  Ottawa  (Canada)  Citizen,  November  26,  1908: 

« 
A  HOST  SERIOUS  CONDITION. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  seriouBiieaB  of  the  condition  of  Ottawa's  water  supply  at  the 
present  time  is  quite  realized  by  the  public,  or  even  by  the  city  council.  Never 
before  since  the  large  water  powers  at  the  Chaudiere  have  been  fuil^  utilized  has 
the  water  suppiv  been  so  low  as  at  the  present  time.  Neither  is  it  a  stnngency  which 
may  be  relievea  in  a  few  days,  or  even  several  months,  should  the  winter  set  in  early 
in  December  as  usual.  The  experience  of  those  intimate  with  the  conditions  at  the 
Chaudiere  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  permanent  relief  may  be  expected  before 
next  March.  The  water  is  very  low  at  present,  but  unless  the  winter  is  particularly 
open  and  a  great  deal  of  rain  falls  without  the  river  freezing  up,  under  natural  condi- 
tions the  level  of  the  river  will  be  much  lower  in  February  tnan  it  is  now.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada  are  usually  at  their 
lowest  point  in  the  middle  of  winter,  after  the  fall  rains  have  drained  to  the  ocean 
and  the  spring  floods  have  not  arrived.  This  season  there  have  practically  been  no 
fall  rains,  consequently  unless  the  winter  is  exceptionally  open,  so  much  so  that 
no  ice  forms  on  the  streams,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  at  the  Chaudiere 
will  be  much  worse  before  it  is  better. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  lowness  of  the  water  exposing^  a  greater  extent  of  rapid, 
will  particularly  facilitate  the  formation  of  anchor  ice  m  event  of  the  usual  cold 
weather,  and  might,  under  existing  conditions,  hopelessly  cut  o£f  what  power  Uien 
exists. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  city  request  the  industries  at  the  Chaudiere  to  shut 
down,  so  as  to  increase  the  hydraulic  power  for  operating  the  city  waterworks.  Jud^ng 
from  the  discussion  by  the  board  of  control,  the  idea  seemed  to  be  that  it  w:as  only  a 
question  of  having  the  water-power  owners  oblige  the  city  in  this  way  for  a  few  hours 
or  days,  as  the  case  might  be.  Our  contemporary,  the  Journal,  apparently  has  the 
same  idea  when  it  says: 

**The  city  is  in  a  position  of  danger. 

''The  Journal  is  under  the  impression  that  the  question  of  giving  Ottawa  (and  Hull) 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  nre  and  domestic  purposes  could  be  solved  to-morrow — 
in  a  few  hours — by  the  simple  expedient  of  temporarily  stopping  all  water  wheels 
until  the  river  rises  a  few  feet  behind  the  existing  dam  above  the  Chaudiere." 

But  this  is  taking  an  entirely  inadequate  view  of  the  situation.  Between  the  Little 
Chaudiere  and  the  Big  Chaudiere  there  is  a  lai^e  bay,  or  basin,  which  is  practically 
a  reservoir  for  the  suppiv  of  the  water  used  by  the  hydraulic  plants  between  Ottawa 
and  Hull.  The  reason  tnat  this  reservoir  is  so  low  at  the  present  time  is  because  there 
is  not  enough  water  running  into  it  to  maintain  its  ordinary  level  and  also  supply  the 
hydraulic  plants  lower  down.  If  all  the  plants  shut  down,  the  water  in  tne  basin 
above  the  Chaudiere  would  rise  in  proportion  to  the  saving  thus  affected.  But  from 
the  moment  the  hvdraulic  plants  resumed  operation  the  water  in  the  basin  would  be 
lowered  with  equal  rapidity.  This  would  naturally  be  a  matter  of  hours  either  way. 
Consequently  in  order  that  the  city  should  have  the  water  in  th6  basin  permanently 
raised  to  a  higher  level,  it  would  have  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  water  users  at  the 
Chaudiere  to  permanently  shut  down,  or  at  least  until  such  time  as  the  volume  of  water 
coming  down  the  river  once  more  proves  sufficient  to  operate  all  the  plants.  This  is 
practically  what  the  city  is  up  ajrainst.  Whether  the  period  during  which  it  would  be 
neccK^^ary  for  the  industries  at  the  Chaudiere  to  shut  down,  in  order  to  provide^  the 
Ottawa  water  powers  with  adequate  hydraulic  power,  be  weeks  or  months  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Only,  if  the  city  of  Ottawa  is  to  request  private  industries  to  suspend  opreations, 
the  question  of  compensation  will  inevitably  crop  up.  The  water  powers  at  the 
Chaudiere  are  owned  by  J.  R.  Booth,  the  Ottawa  Electric,  and  the  Bronson  company 
on  the  Ontario  side;  and  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  and  the  Hull  Electric  Company 
on  the  Quebec  side.  If  it  were  only  a  matter  of  closing  down  for  a  few  hours,  as  is^ 
intimated  by  our  contemporary,  there  would  probably  be  no  difficulty,  but  the  close 
down  for  a  few  hours  will  only  increase  the  hydro-electric  power  of  the  Ottawa  water- 
works for  a  few  hours.  Even  supposing  that  all  thejprivate  industries  shutting  down 
would  more  than  fill  the  reservoir  and  keep  it  full,  the  question  will  inevitably  arise 
as  to  which  industry  shall  utilize  the  surplus,  which  presents  another  difficulty. 
Again,  the  ( )tta\va  Street  Railway  and  the  Electric  Light  Company  have  auxiliary  steam 
plants,  which,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  run  without  the  assistance 
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of  their  turbines.  And  if  they  are  requested  to  curtail  their  electric-Iifrht  service  in 
order  to  help  the  city  of  Ottawa,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  those  interests 
may  insist  upon  the  citv  curtailing  its  lighting  service,  which  is  operated  by  power 
furnished  by  the  Hull  Company  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  channel. 

[Editorial,  Ottawa  (Canada)  Citisen  November  27, 1906.] 
THE  OTTAWA  RIYSR  PROBLEM. 

The  anxiet^^  and  loss  which  are  being  caused  this  fall  by  the  lowness  of  the  water  in 
the  Ottawa  River,  as  well  as  the  almost  ec^ual  anxiety  and  damage  sustained  from  the 
abnormally  high  water  last  spring,  will  direct  public  attention  to  the  importance  of 
controlling  the  flow  of  this  great  stream .  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  May  last  the  flood  of 
water  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  was  so  great  that  considerable  damage  was  done  the  property 
along  the  banks,  and  navigation  was  seriously  interfered  with  by  reason  of  most  of  the 
wharves  being  submerged;  in  addition  to  this  there  was  grave  reason  for  apprehending 
that  the  great  log  booms  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries  would  be  swept  away  ana 
millions  of  dollars  of  loss  sustained.  In  addition  to  this  many  of  the  water  powers  in 
the  Ottawa  Valley  were  drowned  out  and  industries  had  to  suspend  operations.  It  was 
the  most  severe  experience  of  the  sort  that  had  occurred  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

This  fall  conditions  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  The  water  in  the  river  is  lower 
than  it  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  the  result  that  industrieu  throughout 
the  Ottawa  Valley  have  had  to  shut  down,  or  greatly  curtail  their  operation,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  hydraulic  power;  and  the  water  supply  of  the  capital  is  seriously  threatened 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  pressure  to  operate  the  pumps.  Not  the  least  misfortune 
restilting  from  these  extremes  of  high  and  low  water  has  been  tiie  exposure  of  lar^e 
microbe-breeding  areas  of  river  bottom,  which  ^hen  they  were  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  atmosphere  as  the  stream  contracted  could  not  but  have  had  a  dele- 
terious effect  upon  the  water  supplv  of  the  municipalities  along  the  river.  This  is 
shown  by  the  unusual  prevalence  oi  typhoid  fever  in  Pembroke,  Aylmer,  and  other 
places. 

While  the  conditions  during  the  past  season  have  been  abnormal,  the  experience 
may  have  a  good  effect  in  drawing  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  controlling  the 
flow  of  the  great  stream  so  as  to  avoid  to  a  large  extent  these  extremes,  which  to  a 
lesser  degree  are  experienced  each  year,  and  are  becoming  more  pronounced  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  our  forests.  This  could  be  done  at  an  expen.^e  relatively  email  in 
comparison  with  the  advantages  which  would  result.  The  many  tributaries  of  the 
Ottawa  River  above  this  city,  varying  from  good-sized  rivers  to  small  streams,  were, 
until  recent  years,  extensivelv  used  in  lumbering  operations,  and  were  provided  witn 
a  system  of  dams  which  held  the  water  back  during  the  high-water  period,  and  this 
surplus  water  was  available  for  navigation  and  power  purpoees  later  in  the  year  during 
the  low- water  period .  Since  lumbering  operations  have  stopped  in  this  lumber  region 
these  dams  have  been  unused,  and  are  now  old  and  comparatively  useless.  This  has 
added  considerably  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  water  in  the  main  stream, 
but  at  the  same  time  their  existence  suggested  a  remedy  for  the  trouble.  The  Domin- 
ion government  has  already  commenced  work  on  a  dam  at  the  foot  of  Lake  TemL^ka- 
ming,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Ottawa,  with  a  view  to  impounding  its  waters  so  a '  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  the  stream.  The  configuration  of  the  shores  oi  this  large  lake  is 
such  as  lends  to  it  the  character  of  a  ereat  mill  pond.  At  the  northern  end  its  shores 
are  comparatively  flat,  while  toward  the  south  thev  gradually  become  steeper  until  it 
reaches  a  huge  narrow  gorge  at  the  Narrows.  When  this  government  work  is  com- 
pleted, Lake  Temiskaming  will  form  a  huge  reservoir  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, from  which  the  flow  of  the  Ottawa,  both  at  high  and  low  water,  can  be  to  some 
extent  r^ulated. 

Following  the  same  plan  dams  could  be  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  long  reaches 
on  the  lower  Ottawa,  which  would  still  further  assist  in  controlling  the  flow,  and 
would  be  available  in  insuring  freedom  of  navigation  and  an  all-year-round  supply 
of  power  for  the  industries  in  the  Ottawa  Valley.  For  instance,  a  dam  across  the 
Ottawa  at  Deschenes  Rapids,  3  or  4  feet  higher  than  summer  low- water  level, 
would  conserve  that  additional  depth  of  water  as  far  up  the  river  as  the  Chats  Rapids, 
a  distance  of  35  miles,  which  immense  reservoir  could  be  drawn  upon  for  power  pur- 
poses, and  would  also  insure  a  sufficient  depth  during  the  period  of  navi^tion.  Last 
summer  hundreds  of  small  craft  at  Queens  Park,  Aylmer,  and  Britanma  were  com- 

Selled  to  seek  the  deepest  water  channels  to  avoid  grounding,  although  most  of  them 
id  not  draw  more  than  2  feet  of  water.  It  is  also  an  actual  met  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  channel  along  t^e  Hull  shore,  the  Ottawa  River  where  it  flows  under  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  bridge  does  not  average  2  feet  in  depth.    Under  the  pres- 
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ent  extreme  conditions,  shoirld  winter  set  in  as  severe  and  as  early  as  it  did  last 
year,  the  whole  river  at  that  point,  with  the  exception  of  the  channel  mentioned, 
would  probably  be  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  what  the  consequence  would  be  so  fau* 
as  Ottawa's  water  suppljr  is  concerned  can  not  be  contemplated  without  serious 
alarm.  Of  course  there  is  every  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  case,  but  we  are 
brought  to  the  point  of  having  to  consider  it  as  a  b^  no  means  unlikely  possibility. 

The  same  pnnciple  of  constructing  low  dams  might  be  applied  to  the  other  long 
reaches  of  the  Ottawa  above  the  Chats  rapids  and  at  Hawkesourv,  and  the  tributaries 
could  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  the  restoration  of  the  lumber  dams  already 
referred  to.  It  needs  no  particular  knowledge  of  hydraulics  to  appreciate  the  effect 
that  these  improvements  would  have.  The  extreme  low-water  period  is  usually  in 
February,  under  present  conditions  when  the  spring  opens  a  huge  volume  of  water 
pours  untrammeled  down  the  Ottawa  vallev  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  sea,  and 
makes  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  length.  If  this  system  of  dams  were  in  exist- 
ence each  successive  reach  of  the  river  would  fill  up  before  overflowing  the  next,  and 
the  rising  of  the  water  would  not  only  be  more  ^dual  than  at  present,  but  would  not 
be  as  high  on  account  of  the  enormous  quantity  impounded  m  Lake  Temiskaming 
and  each  successive  reach  until  it  emptied  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  same  way 
when  the  low-water  period  approached  the  impounded  water  would  be  gradually 
released  so  as  to  preserve  an  even  flow  during  the  low- water  period. 

This  project  could  be  carried  out  now  at  much  less  expense  than  later  on,  and  would 
not  involve  any  injiuy  to  riparian  rights,  because  the  a&ma  would  be  so  low  as  not  to 
back  up  the  water  beyond  tne  ordinary  shore  line  at  medium  water  mark.  The  pro- 
ject would  also  save  a  great  de^l  of  money  during  the  ultimate  construction  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  canal,  because  the  channels  through  river  reaches  would  not  have  to  be 
dredged  to  the  depth  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary  if  the  present  minimum 
depth  of  water  prevailed.  It  would  also  have  its  effect  in  regulating,  to  some  extent, 
tiie  depth  of  water  in  the  St.  Lawrence  ship  channel,  the  Ottawa  being  the  largest 
tributary  of  that  river.  The  government  is  to  be  commended  for  making  a  start  in 
this  most  desirable  system  of  improvements,  and  further  representation  should  be 
made  by  representatives  of  the  whole  Ottawa  valley  to  urge  upon  the  government  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  on  a  larger  scale,  the  advantages  of  which  have  been  outlined 
above. 

Ottawa  (Canada),  Citizen  November  27,  1908: 

NEW  LANDS  FIT  FOR  AORICUI/rURB — ACCIDENTALLY  DISCOVERED  ON  HIS  TRIP — BT 
MR.  H.  A.  CONROY,  INDIAN  INSPECTOR — REVELATIONS  NORTH  OF  LESSER  SLAVE 
LAKE. 

In  the  ten  years  that  he  has  been  Indian  inspector  for  the  vast  territory  lying  between 
Edmonton  and  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  the  nortn,  and  between  the  Athabasca  Kiver  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  Mr.  H.  A.  Gonroy  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  probably  unexcelled  by  that  possessed  by  any  other  man.  The  district  is 
known  as  "Treaty  No.  8."  There  are  some  4,000  treaty  and  probably  2,000  non- 
treaty  Indians  within  its  limits,  divided  into  18  bands,  and  including  several  tribes, 
such  as  the  Crees,  Beavers,  Dog  Ribs,  Yellow  Knives,  and  Chipewayaus.  In  making 
the  round  of  the  various  treaty  points,  starting  from  Edmonton,  traveling  west  to  Fort 
St.  John,  British  Columbia,  on  the  Peace  River,  north  to  Great  Great  Slave  Lake,  Lake 
Athabasca,  and  down  the  Athabasca  River,  back  to  Edmonton,  Mr.  Gonroy  accomplishes 
every  year  a  journey  of  fully  4,000  miles.  The  trip  is  covered  by  every  sort  of  convey- 
ance Imown  m  the  far  Northwest,  from  river  steamers  and  York  boats  to  cayuses  and 
canoes. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Senate  committee  last  yesj  Mr.  Gonroy  gave  valuable 
information  as  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  this  immense  area,  its  soil,  climate, 
and  timber  resources.  Much  of  it  was  a  revelation  of  the  fertility  of  the  Peace  River 
and  Hay  River  districts,  as  well  as  the  forest  wealth  of  the  country  generallv.  This 
year,  however,  owing  to  unforeseen  conditions,  he  has  added  considerably  to  nis  stock 
of  information  about  this  northern  territory.  Having  visited  Fond  du  Lac,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Athabaska,  and  Fort  Resolution,  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  he 
returned  up  the  Athabasca  River  to  what  is  known  as  Pelican  Portage,  intending  to 
continue  the  trip  westward  by  canoe  on  the  Wabiskow,  which  is  wellnorth  of  Lesser 
Slave  Lake.  The  water  proved  to  be  too  low  for  navigation,  and  so  the  party  was  forced 
to  make  the  trip,  some  2W}  miles,  overland  by  pack  train.  The  estimate  previously 
formed  of  this  stretdi  of  country,  based  upon  such  observation  as  has  been  afforded  by 
the  regular  canoe  and  portage  route,  was  tnat  it  abounded  in  muskegs  and  was  a  sort  of 
*' bad  lands"  in  general.  The  overland  journey  disclosed  tar  different  conditions. 
''Instead  of  the  long  stretches  of  muskegs  we  expected  to  meet,"  said  Mr.  Gonroy,  *  'we 
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found  the  country  to  be  of  the  very  beet,  four-fifths  of  it,  I  should  say,  fit  for  a^cul- 
ture,  and  with  many  patches  of  good  timber,  chiefly  along  the  river  blu^.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  hay  country  I  ever  saw.  We  went  tlurough  miles  of  it  where  the 
hay,  a  fine  ^bluejoii^t,  acew  6  and  6  feet  high,  with  a  dense  accumulation  of  cured 
grass  at  the  bottom.  I  dug  about  6  feet  into  the  soil  to  test  its  quality.  There  is  no 
sod,  just  successive  layers  of  decomposed  vegetation  running  down  into  loose,  rich 
mold.  The  whole  country  is  park-like  in  apjoearance — ^numerous  lakes  6  and  6  miles 
long,  with  high,  sloping  banks,  and  miles  on  mues  of  poplar  groves  ^wine  in  fine  soil. 
The  Is^es,  I  may  mention,  are  full  of  excellent  fish.  On  the  WabiBkow  fountains,' 
as  the  Indians  call  them,  although  they  are  really  but  a  watershed,  there  is  quite  a 
heavy  erowth  of  very  g[ood  spruce.  There  is  no  better  country  for  mixed  farming  in 
all  the  Northwest.  It  is  200  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  but  still  very  far  south  of  Ver- 
milion, where  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  mill  grinds  some  25,000  bushels  of  locally 
raised  wheat  every  year.  At  Lake  Wabiskow  this  summer  I  saw  fine  tomatoes  red  ripe 
on  the  stalks." 

During  the  trip  from  which  he  has  just  returned,  Mr.  Conroy  also  passed  through 
a  farther  stretch  of  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Peace  River,  between  Peace  River 
crossing  and  Fort  St.  John,  BritiBh  Columbia.  He  found  a  beautiful  region  and  one 
evidently  as  good  for  apiculture  as  any  on  the  Saskatchewan.  "In  fact/'  said  Mr. 
Conroy,  "the  people  of  British  Columbia  don't  realize  what  they  have  there." 

Of  uie  work  performed  by  the  government  fire  guardians  in  preserving  the  forest 
in  the  north,  Mr.  Conroy  spoke  in  terms  of  praise.  The  Indians  he  found  to  be  com- 
plying willingly  with  tne  law  which  prohibits  the  killing  of  buffido.  At  Hay  Lake 
the  cmef  told  him  of  an  immense  male  ouffalo,  an  outcast  mm  the  herd,  that  had  been 
seen  in  that  district,  and  urged  that  the  Indians  be  given  permission  to  shoot  it,  as 
the  animal  was  of  great  ace  and  was  doomed  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  wolves  sooner  or  later. 
Mr.  Conroy  intends  to  ask  permission  to  have  the  big  buffalo  shot  and  placed  among 
the  specimens  in  the  national  museum  at  Ottawa. 


TARIFF  HEARINGS  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER. 


Select  Comhittee  on 
Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

February  8,  1909. 

The  Chairman.  We  here  reprint  for  the  record  such  portions  of  the 
tariff  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as  relate  to 
the  subjects  that  the  Select  Committee  on  Pvdp  and  Paper  Investiga- 
tion has  had  imder  special  consideration.  This  matter  consists  of 
testimony  and  briefs  and  letters  submitted  under  the  tariff  schedule 
on  pulp;  papers,  and  books. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Saturday,  November  21,  1908. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  The  hearing  this  morning  is  on  the  paper  schedule. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  F.  C.  OVEBTOV ,  41  PARK  BOW,  HEW  TOBK« 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  m^  object  in 
appearing  here  is  to  get  a  clearer  wording  in  section  463  in  reference 
to  paper  stock  of  every  description.  The  present  law  includes  grasses, 
fibers,  rags,  cotton,  jutes,  linen,  flax,  hetnp,  and  manila  coming  in 
various  forms.  We  want  the  law  to  so  read  that  it  will  designate 
the  various  things  that  are  to  go  into  the  manufacture.  It  is  all 
waste  material.  A  part  of  this  is  old  rags  and  domestic  shoddy  or 
wool  which  is  only  suitable  to  be  used  in  the  cheap  paper — the  roof- 
ing paper.  And  yet,  having  some  small  percent£tge  of  wool,  it  is 
liable  to  come  under  a  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  had  its  attention  given  to  that, 
and  we  wiU  give  it  careful  attention. 

Mr.  Overton.  There  is  another  section  to  which  I  want  you  to 
give  attention,  and  that  relates  to  gunny  bags. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Overton.  I  represent  the  New  York  Paper  Stock  Dealers, 
which  organization  is  composed  of  quite  a  number  of  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Areyou  a  manufacturer  or  a  dealer? 

Mr.  Overton.  Inese  people  are  dealers.  They  sell  to  the  paper 
mills  solely.  I  am  arguing  for  the  raw  stock,  and  I  want  just  what 
the  law  apparently  gives  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  care,  if  you  are  not  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper? 
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Mr.  Oyebton.  I  am  presumed  to  bring  in  this  class  of  goods  free, 
and  yet  an  inspector  of  the  United  States  might  say  that  it  is  subject 
to  duty.  If  it  is  going  to  be  subject  to  duty,  I  want  to  know  it,  be- 
cause if  it  is  liable  to  duty  I  am  hable  to  lose  money. 

Mr.  Clabe.  Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  stock? 

Mr.  Overton.  From  the  Continent;  also  from  England,  France, 
and  Germany. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  have  to  pay  any  duty? 

Mr.  OvEETON.  The  larger  part  of  the  busmess  we  do  is  in  waste. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Are  you  simply  handling  waste? 

Mr.  Overton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  whom  do  you  sell — ^to  the  paper  trust? 

Mr.  OvEBTON.  Well,  to  whom  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  International  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  OvEBTON.  No;  we  do  not  sell  anything  to  the  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  paper 
trust? 

Mr.  OvEBTON.  Nothing  in  the  world. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 
(The  following  papers  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Overton:) 

IS  THE  HATTEB  OF  TARIFF  BEVISIOV  AFFECTINO  SCHEBULE 
''M,"  PAPEB  STOCK,  BEFOBE  THE  WATS  AND  MEANS  COMMIT- 
TEE, WASHINOTON,  D.  C,  NOVEMBEB  21,  1908. 

The  importers  and  paper  miUs  handling  paper  stock  are  satisfied 
with  what  they  beUeve  to  be  the  spirit  or  intention  of  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  owing  to  its  word- 
ing unnecessary  hardship  and  expense  have  been  entailed  both  upon 
the  importer  and  the  Government  and  indirectly  upon  the  paper 
mills. 

The  clause  ''fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper"  causes  most  of  the 
trouble,  and  a  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  trouble 
with  which  importer  and  appraiser  have  constantly  to  contend. 

Paper  stock  consists,  almost  without  exception,  of  waste  material 
of  some  character,  whether  paper,  rags,  cotton,  linen^  jute,  hemp,  flax, 
or  manila,  and  may  come  in  the  torm  of  new  chppings  from  the 
fabrics  made  of  the  various  fibers  or  old  pieces  of  same,  or  may  come 
in  the  form  of  threads,  strings,  twines,  or  ropes,  or  in  the  form  of 
waste  of  various  quaUties,  such  as  card  waste,  rove  waste,  washed 
flax  waste,  etc. 

The  quality  is  so  varied  that  although  by  far  the  largest  percentage 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  a  certain  sniall  percentage  may 
find  its  way  into  some  other  use  as  a  raw  material,  or  the  appraiser 
may  think  that  it  could  be  put  to  some  other  use,  and  as  tne  law 
specifies  that  the  material  must  be  ''fit  only  to  be  converted  into 
paper"  he  assesses  duty  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  section  463. 
''waste  not  speciallv  provided  tor  in  this  act,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
It  has  frequently  been  the  case  that  an  appraiser  at  one  port  has 
passed  goods  free,  while  exactly  the  same  grade  at  another  port  was 
assessed  10  per  cent. 

Contracts  with  paper  mills  using  certain  grades  of  flax-card  waste 
and  thread  waste  nave  been  made  with  the  clause,  "duty,  if  any,  to 
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be  paid  by  buyer/'  inserted,  as  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  attitude 
the  appraiser  might  take,  and  as  an  assessment  of  a  10  per  cent  duty 
would  frequently  more  than  offset  the  profit,  and  as  duties  of  $20 
per  ton  have  been  assessed,  the  importer  was  unwilling  to  take  the 
risk.  Flax  waste  should  be  distinctly  defined  so  that  the  appraiser 
has  no  discretionary  power  to  impose  duty  applicable  to  tow  of  flax 
or  ** waste  not  otherwise  provided  for." 

A  low  grade  of  colored  jute  waste,  known  as  "colored  jute  caddis," 
and  sold  for  about  $12  per  ton  to  a  mill  making  roofing  paper,  has 
been  assessed  at  10  per  cent  on  the  ground  that  the  small  sample 
brought  to  the  appraiser  led  him  to  believe  it  might  be  used  to  pack 
journal  boxes,  altnough  wholly  unsuited  for  the  purpose  on  account 
of  dirt  and  grit. 

Old  shoddy,  rags,  and  worn-out  garments,  or  what  is  known  in  the 
paper-stock  trade  as  "satinet  garments,"  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
cotton  and  wool  or  shoddy,  and  used  by  manufacturers  of  roofing 

Eaper,  have  usually  been  admitted  free,  yet  in  one  or  two  cases  have 
een  assessed  at  10  cents  per  pound,  although  the  grade  was  too  low  to 
be  worked  up  into  shoddy,  and  the  stock  could  be  used  only  to  be  con- 
verted into  paper,  and  tne  domestic  collection  is  sold  regularly  for 
that  purpose,  either  packed  separately  or  mixed  indiscriminately  with 
old  cotton  rags. 

Old  gunny  bagging  has  recentlv  been  classified  into  three  grades 
by  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  as  follows : 

Assorted  laige  pieces. 

UnasBorted,  or  originftl  gunny  bagging. 

Scrap  gunny,  or  small  pieces,  from  which  the  laige  pieces  have  been  assorted. 

The  first  two  grades,  assorted  large  pieces  and  original  gunny, 
have  been  assessed  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  section  463,  waste 
not  otherwise  provided  for;"^  and  the  last  grade,  scrap  gunny,  has 
been  passed  free  under  section  648,  ''rags  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act. " 

A  few  years  ago  gunny  bagging  always  came  in  free  as  fit  only  to 
be  converted  into  paper.  The  question  of  paying  duty  on  same  first 
came  up  when  it  was  found  that  a  very  small  portion  was  broken 
up,  or  shoddied,  for  the  purpose  of  stuflSng  horse  collars,  cheap 
mattresses,  etc. 

Some  time  later  it  became  the  custom  with  certain  packers  to  assort 
out  the  large  pieces  and  ship  them  to  America  to  be  used  as  patches, 
tops,  or  sides,  in  rebaling  cotton. 

The  Government  then  assessed  duty  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  section  463  on  all  old  gunny  bagging,  irrespective  of  whether 
it  was  assorted,  original,  or  scrap,  and  this  custom  was  adhered  to 
for  several  years,  although  the  paper  mills  were  still  using  a  large 
percentage  of  it,  but  the  oakum  manufacturers  were  also  usmg  some 
to  be  manufactured  into  oakum,  thus  paying  duty  on  raw  stock  and 
manufacturing  it  into  a  fipished  product  which  is  free  of  duty. 

Old  gunny  bagging  has  also  been  used  in  this  country  as  a  raw 
product  by  a  manufacturing  concern  making  gunny  baggmg,  the  old 
stock  being  shoddied  and  used  in  connection  with  raw  jute,  which  is 
also  free. 

All  of  these  different  rulings  have  been  under  the  present  tariff 
law  or  previous  laws  whc  se  wording  of  the  section  pertaining  to 
paper  stock  was,  in  effect,  the  same  as  the  present  law. 
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Although  the  paper-strck  importers  cheerfully  admit  that  the 
Board  of  Appraisers  have  given  the  cases  which  have  come  before 
them  careful,  intelligent,  and  impartial  consideration,  yet  the  very 
wording  of  the  section  has  made  it  abs  lutely  impossible  for  them 
to  give  uniform  decision,  not  because  the  goods  in  question  varied  in 
character  or  quality,  but  because  the  law  specifies  that  the  material 
must  be  fit  ordv  to  be  converted  into  paper,  and  whenever  an  ap- 
praiser had  evidence  or  believed  that  the  material  could  be  used  for 
anything  else  than  paper  making  (and  this  happens  frequently)  duty 
would  be  assessed. 

If  the  Government  sustained  their  claim,  and  they  sometimes 
showed  uses  of  which  the  importer  had  never  heard,  the  importer 
would  make  a  loss  not  figured  on  in  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  if  the 
importer  won  he  received  a  refund,  half  of  which  went  to  his  attor- 
ney for  handling  the  case.  Such  uncertainties  necessarily  curtail 
business  and  make  it  difficult  to  figure  cost,  owing  to  unknown  quan- 
tity of  duty. 

We  respectfully  but  strongly  urge  that  the  wording  of  section  632 
be  revised  so  that  it  is  definite  ana  imequivocal,  and  that,  being  raw 
stock,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  dutiable  be  determined  by 
the  material  itself  rather  than  the  use  to  which  it  is  or  may  be  put. 

A  possible  exception  to  this  principle  might  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  a  definite  grade,  such  as  **old  satinet  garments,"  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  contain  a  small  percentage  of  wool  or  shoddy,  by 
stipulating  in  a  separate  section  that  it  must  be  converted  into  paper. 

Again  referring  to  old  gunny  bagging,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress 
may  not  feel  that  it  is  essential,  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  to 
assess  duty  on  any  of  the  three  grades  before  mentioned  and  admit 
all  free  of  duty.  If,  however,  duty  is  to  be  charged  on  any  of  the 
grades  of  gunny,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  be  made  spe- 
cific rather  than  ad  valorem,  as  is  the  custom  at  present. 

The  reason  for  requesting  a  specific  duty  is  that  old  gunny  bagging 
frequently  follows  the  market  on  jute  butts,  which  are  tree,  and  when 
a  short  crop  of  jute  butts  causes  manufacturers  to  supplement  the 
supply  with  old  gjmny  bagging  a  wider  market  and  corresnondingly 
wider  range  of  prices  is  apt  lo  occur,  frequently  increased  oy  specu- 
lative interests  m  no  way  connected  with  the  paper  trade,  and  it  is 
most  difficult  to  determine  the  correct  value  for  auty  purposes,  so  that 
in  addition  to  the  duty,  fines  and  penalties  are  maposed,  owing  to 
difference  of  opinion  between  appraiser  and  importer  as  to  the  market 
value  at  time  of  shipment.  Original,  unassorted  gunny  to-day  is 
worth  approximately  $13  per  ton,  and  within  the  past  three  years  it 
has  been  as  high  as  $45  per  ton.  Instances  have  occurred  where  im- 
porters have  contracted  for  the  purchase  abroad  of  a  quantity  of  old 
gunny  bagging  at  a  low  price,  and  not  wishing  to  speculate  have 
simultaneously  sold  same  m  this  country  on  a  small  profit,  figuring 
duty  at  10  per  cent  on  the  cost,  with  the  result  that  a  rapidly  rising 
market  and  correspondingly  higher  valuations  upon  which  duty  must 
be  paid  have  resulted  not  only  in  loss  of  profit  but  a  substantial  loss 
in  addition,  even  though  furnisher  and  consumer  properly  lived  up 
to  the  terms  of  their  contract.  We  do  not  think  duty  should  be  as- 
sessed on  any  gunny,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  all  originates  from 
American  cotton  bale^  shipped  abroad,  and  has  consequently  either 
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been  manufactured  in  this  countiy'or  else  paid  a  duty  of  six-tenths 
cent  per  pound.  Furthermore,  it  is  used  exclusively  as  a  raw  product 
for  manufacture,  and  even  the  assorted  sides  for  baling  must  be  re- 
assorted,  mended,  sewed  together,  and  put  in  rolls  before  being  ready 
for  the  market,  so  that  all  the  duty  which  is  paid  by  the  importer 
must  eventually  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer  who  uses  the  goods  as 
raw  material. 
In  place  of  section  632,  which  is  as  follows — 


Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  grasses,  fibers,  rags  (oti 
than  wool),  waste,  including  ]ute  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper,  rope  en 
waste  rope,  and  waste  bagging,  including  old  gunny  cloth  and  old  gunny  nags, 


fibers,  rags  (other 

)aper,  rope  ends, 

I  gunny  nags,  fit 

only  to  lie  converted  into  paper — 

We  recommend  the  following:  - 

Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  grasses,  fibers,  rags  (other 
than  wool),  waste,  including  jute  waste,  fiax  waste,  nax-tnread  waste,  hemp  waste, 
linen-thread  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper,*rope  ends,  waste  rope,  and  waste 
bagging,  including  old  second-hand  gunny  nagging,  not  advanced  in  manufacture, 
to  be  used  as  raw  material,  free. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  would  cover  all  grades  of  paper  stock,  ex- 
cepting old  satinet  garments  and  rags  containing  a  small  percentage 
of  wool  or  shoddy,  and  suitable  only  for  paper  making,  and  this 
should  be  provided  for  in  a  separate  section,  and  to  cover  same  we 
urge  the  following  section : 

Rags  or  old  garments  composed  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  or  cotton  and 
shoddy,  or  cotton  and  wool  and  shoddy,  and  suitable  for,  and  to  be  used  for,  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  object  of  this  brief  is  solely  to  get  the  clearest  possible  word- 
in?  of  the  section  relating  to  paper  stock  in  order  to  avoid  conflicting 
rulings  in  the  future,  without  changing  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
intent  of  the  existing  law. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

New  York  Paper  Stock  Dealers'  Association, 
By  Frank  C.  Overton,  4^  Park  Row,  New  York, 
A.  Salomon,  I40  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
Henry  Atterbury,  S8  Park  Row,  New  York, 

Committee. 


(A  communication  from  the  Philadelphia  Paper  Stock  Dealers' 
Association  is  attached  herewith,  together  with  a  few  letters  from 
paper  mills,  which  indicate  and  illustrate  their  attitude  relative  to 
section  632  of  the  present  law.) 


Boston,  November  18,  1908, 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  York,  N  Y, 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  yesterday  I  will 
say: 

Owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  section  632  of  the  tariff  act,  we  have 
for  ten  years  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  annovances  which  are  a 
disgrace  to  any  well-ordered  government.    There  nas  been  no  uniform 
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practice  of  custom-house  officials  in  levying  duties  on  paper  stock. 
Ten  years  ago,  after  a  certain  grade  of  flax  waste  had  been  passed  as 
free  for  a  dozen  years,  there  was  a  sudden  hold  up,  and  duties  of  $20 

Eer  ton  were  demanded  on  stock  which  only  cost  $25  per  ton,  de- 
vered  at  one  of  our  mills,  and  the  authorities  demanded  this  rate 
on  six  carloads  which  had  been  entered,  examined,  passed  as  free, 
and  manufactured  into  board.  We  protested  and  refused  to  pay, 
but  after  five  or  six  years  the  GoYemment  sued  us  and  recovered  the 
duty,  and  then  we  took  the  case  before  the  General  Appraisers  and 
they  decided  that  the  stock  was  not  dutiable  and  the  duties  were 
refunded;  but  it  cost  us  $1,200  for  expenses. 

I  can  point  to  more  than  a  score  oi  cases  where  duties  have  been 
extorted  from  importers  and  refunded  later  after  a  loss  of  interest 
and  legal  expense  nad  been  incurred. 

As  ''tow  of  flax"  is  dutiable  at  $20  per  ton,  there  should  be  a  defi- 
nition of  the  distinction  between  tow  of  flax  and  flax  waste. 

The  words  "fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper'*  are  worse  still,  as 
every  paper  stock  is  fit  for  something  else,  if  only  for  kindling  fire 
or  bedding  horses.  The  law  was  doubtless  intended  to  have  all  crude 
paper  stock  free,  and  it  should  be  so  expressed  that  if  some  one  uses  a 
few  bales  for  some  other  purpose,  it  should  not  subject  the  whole  class 
to  duty. 

While  the  present  practice  at  Boston  is  more  uniform  than  for- 
merly, the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned  still  exist  and  should  be  reme- 
died. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

National  Fiber  Board  Compant, 
By  Stephen  Moore,  Treasurer. 


New  York,  November  SO,  1908. 

Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

No.  41  Pdrk  Row,  Nenv  YorJe  Oity. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  hearing  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  paper  stocK,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  m  our  mills  we 
consume  approximately  25,000  tons  per  year  of  rag  stock,  and  find  it 
necessary  to  secure  a  portion  of  this  from  a  foreign  market. 

Referring  to  the  tariff  act  under  *' Importations  of  rags,"  section 
632,  as  the  matter  now  stands  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
appraisers  as  to  whether  old  satinet  garments,  etc.,  should  be  dutiable 
at  10  cents  a  pound  or  free  as  paper  stock.  Their  value  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  dark  rags  for  roofing-paper  use,  and  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  rags  covered  by  section  632,  but  if  the  assess- 
ment of  same  be  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  appraiser,  and  a 
possible  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  be  assessed,  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  importers  to  secure  this  stock  for  us. 

We  would  urge  that  a  clause  be  made  applying  to  this  grade  of 
stock,  stating  that  old  satinet  garments  or  rags  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  cotton  and  shoddy  suitable  only  for  paper  stock,  and  to  be 
used  only  to  be  converted  into  paper,  be  adnutted  free  of  duty. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessarv  to  supplement  our  stock  by 
the  purchase  of  foreign  rags,  we  think  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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interpretation  of  the  present  tariff  should  be  definitely  settled,  and 
we  trust  that  you  will  exert  every  effort  in  helping  secure  the  modi- 
fication above  referred  to. 

Yours,  truly,  ' 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company, 
w.  a.  forman, 
Manager  Manufacturing  Department. 


Latrobe,  Pa.,  November  18,  1908. 

Messrs.  Castlb,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  York, 

Gentlemen:  We  understand  you  people  are  going  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  tariff  Question.  Our  views  are  simply 
this:  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  tnink  there  are  enough  domestic 
rags  gathered  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  paper 
makers,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  go  abroad  for 
raCT. 

rfow  take,  for  instance,  rags  bought  in  the  last  two  years  and  ten 
months.  We  used  in  1906  12,513  tons,  at  an  average  cost  at  the  mill 
of  $19.83  per  ton;  about  13  per  cent  of  this  was  Foreign  stock.  In 
1907  we  used  12,988  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $22.24  per  ton;  about  10  per 
cent  of  this  was  foreign  stock.  And  in  the  last  ten  months  of  1908  we 
have  used  7,956  tons,  at  an  average  cost  of  $15.15  per  ton;  about  5 
per  cent  of  this  was  foreign  stock.* 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  think  of  paper  makers  paying  10 
cents  per  poimd  for  the  wool  these  foreign  rags  contain,  or  $200  per 
ton.  There  ought  to  be  some  wav  for  the  paper  makers  to  get  all  the 
rags  they  want  free  of  duty.  When  you  take  it  on  an  average  the 
year  aroimd,  the  stock  does  not  cost  them  a  cent  a  pound. 

Of  coimse  the  Government  must  have  some  means  of  knowing  these 
rags  go  into  paper,  and  not  into  shoddv.  Now,  any  reliable  firm  will 
be  wuling  to  give  a  bond  that  all  the  foreign  rags  they  buy  would  be 
put  into  paper. 

The  object  of  the  roofing  mills  of  the  country  is  to  sell  roofing  paper 
as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  it,  in  order  to  shut  out  competi- 
tion of  other  materials  for  roofijig. 

We  would  like  this  committee  to  make  a  strong  plea  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  in  taking  this  duty  on  the  woolen  rags 
suitable  for  making  paper  does  not  mterfere  m  any  way  whatever 
with  the  growers  of  wool  in  this  country;  but  when  woolen  rags  are 
sold  in  this  country  to  shoddy  mills,  then  it  does  come  in  competition. 
Taking  the  duty  off  the  woolen  rags,  as  far  as  paper  making  is  con- 
cerned, benefits  all  parties  and  gives  the  American  people  a  cheaper 
roofing. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Peters  Papbb  Co., 
Jambs  Peters,  President 
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York,  Pa.,  November  18,  1908. 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gotthbil  &  Overton, 

New  YorTc,  N.  Y. 
(Attention  Mr.  Frank  C.  Overton.) 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  letter  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Forman,  of  the  Bar- 
rett Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  that  you  expect  to  send  a 
representative  to  Washington  to  meeting  of  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittecion  Saturday,  21st  mstant,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  use  vour 
best  endeavors  with  the  conmiittee  to  admit  foreign  satinets  without 
duty. 

As  manufacturers  of  roofing  paper,  we  can  use  large  quantities  of 
this  material  if  admitted  without  duty,  but  as  the  value  of  this  stock 
is  so  low  we  would  be  unable  to  use  it  should  any  duty  whatever  be 
put  on  its  importation. 

Yours,  very  truly,  York  Felt  and  Paper  Company, 

By  W.  D.  Balm. 


Philadelphia,  November  18,  1908. 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottiieil  &  Overton, 

New  YorJc,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Coimnittee  on  paper  stock,  would  say  we  are  manufacturers  of 
roofing  paper  and  consequently  large  consumers  of  foreign  rags, 
approximately  8,000  to  10,000  toijs  per  year.  We  understand  that 
a^  the  matter  now  stands,  rags  coming  in  under  section  632,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  are  dutiable  or  not  is  discretionary  with  the 
appraisers,  the  difterence  of  opinion  of  the  appraisers  fliaking  the 
importers  very  indifferent  in  regard  to  bringing  the  stock  out. 

We  would  suggest,  in  view  of  the  above,  that  the  rags  containing  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  shoddy  or  wool,  fit  only  for  paper  making, 
should  be  put  on  the  free  list  absolutely. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

•John  Lang  Paper  Co. 
E.  H.  Morris,  President. 


New  York,  November  20,  1908. 
Frank  Overton,  Esq., 

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  YorTc  City. 

Dear  Sir:  It  will  interest  you  to  know  of  the  following  case  that 
we  are  experiencing  with  an  import  of  flax  waste  at  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton. We  bought  a  little  while  ago  a  shipment  of  15  tons  flax  waste 
from  Europe,  and  shipped  it  to  Boston  with  the  intention  of  selling 
it  to  one  of  our  paper  mills  which  oflFered  us  90  cents  delivered,  with 
10  cents  freight  for  this  shipment.  This  mill  makes  box  and  leather 
board  papers.  Another  miU  oflFered  us  95  cents  for  it.  The  stock 
costs  us  £4  per  ton,  equal  to  about  90  cents  per  100  poimds,  and,  of 
course,  there  would  have  been  no  profit  in  this  transaction.  Last 
week  we  received  notice  from  our  custom-house  brokers  that  the  value 
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of  the  entry  of  £4  per  ton  was  advanced  by  the  appraiser  to  £7  per 
ton,  which  is  above  the  seizure  pointy  and  it  was  ngured  out  to  us 
that  the  final  sum  that  we  would  have  to  pay,  including  the  fines, 
would  amount  to  about  $1,200  on  a  shipment  worth  $300.  We  went 
to  Boston  to  examine  the  stock  and  found  that  a  good  many  bales 
contained  a  better  ^rade  of  flax  waste  than  our  purchase  sample  and 
contrary  to  the  stock  that  we  expected  to  get.  A  good  deal,  however, 
in^all  the  bales  was  only  the  lower  grade,  and  the  stock  in  the  bales  is 
mixed  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  expense  for  separating  the  various 
qualities  would  bring  the  price  of  the  goods  to  a  very  high  fi^re, 
which  would  be  prohibitive  of  selling  it  for  the  ordinary  uses  wnich 
such  flax  waste  is  put  to.  The  quahty  of  the  shipment  being  mixed 
up,  it  is  only  fit  for  making  into  paper,  but  the  technicalities  of  the 
law  say  if  tnere  is  a  percentage  of  higher  grade,  the  duty  should  be 
assessed  on  the  higher  value,  but  in  a  practical  way  this  lot  of  stock 
could  only  be  used  for  paper. 

If  there  would  be  no  10  per  cent  duty  on  flax  waste,  which  is  only 
a  necessary  by-product  of  the  raw  material,  and  whicn  latter  is  free 
of  duty  under  the  tariff  law,  these  burdensome  matters  would  be  done 
away  with,  and  as  the  revenue  derived  from  these  importations  is  a 
very  small  sum,  and  as  it  is  not  a  protection  for  any  domestic  stock 
nor  for  the  manufacturers,  but  only  a  burden  on  mm  and  the  con- 
sumer, it  would  be  most  desirable  for  everybody  concerned  in  the 
trade  to  have  this  duty  removed,  as  nobody  can  profit  thereby,  but 
only  gain  by  such  removal  of  the  existing  duty  which  is  applied  in 
certain  cases. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Salomon  Bros.  &  Co. 


Philapelphia,  November  19,  1908. 
Mr.  Feank  C.  Overton, 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee, 

New  York  Paver  Stock  Dealers*  Association, 

Neu)  York,  N  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Chase, 
dated  November  16,  1908,  to  President  J.  I.  Lenhart,  asking  to 
use  the  name  of  our  association  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  the 
tariflf  law  affecting  the  importation  of  paper  stock,  bagging,  fibers, 
etc.,  I  beg  to  say  the  matter  was  passed  favorably  upon  at  the  meet- 
ing of  our  association  held  this  evening,  so  therefore  you  are  at  liberty 
to  use  the  name  of  this  association. 

We  are  pleased  to  offer  your  association  our  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

Yours,  truly,  Frederick  H.  Meter, 

Secretary. 

STATEMEISTT  OF  MB.  QEOEQE  SXJLLIVAir,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  short  brief  here  which  I  will  not  read. 
I  will  state  that  on  behalf  of  the  book-paper  part  of  the  industry — 
that  is,  the  book  manufacturers  of  the  mdustry — we  do  not  ask  for 
any  increase  of  the  tariff,  but  we  rec^uest  that  the  tariff  remain  as 
it  IS,  and  the  various  statistics  pertaining  to  that  industry  you  will 
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Mr.  Obigos.  I  refer  to  the  average. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  The  highest  I  can  recall,  as^far  as  our  own  price  was 
conceiiied,  I  think  the  highest  we  got,  was  an  increase  of  about  $7.50 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Is  that  the  highest  you  got! 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  The  highest  increase  you  got  I 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbiogs.  Not  the  highest  you  made? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  because  we  make  paper  from  3^  cents  a 
pound  up  to  6. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  where  you  got  it.  You 
said  the  highest  increase  you  got  was  $7.50  a  ton.  Where  did  you 
get  that? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Where? 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Yes;  you  said  you  got  it  somewhere.  Where  did  you 
get  itl 

Mr.  Sullivan.  How  do  you  mean,  where  did  we  get  it? 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  I  asked  you  where  this  increase  came  from  and  you 
said  there  was  no  combination  and  no  understanding  and  no  agree- 
ment, and  when  I  asked  you  what  was  the  highest,  you  began  to 
speculate  on  it  in  your  mind,  and  you  said  the  nighest  you  got  was 
$7.50. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Out  or  the  deal? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  no  deal.  We  have  no  aflBliation  with  any 
other  concern. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  You  have  no  general  agreement? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Did  you  all  go  up  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  How  long  did  you  wait  after  the  others  went  up? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  were  up  before  they  were,  or  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  You  went  up  first? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  The  others  followed  you  up? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  followed  us  or  not. 
We  increased  the  cost  of  our  paper  as  the  demand  increased,  and  as 
the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  increased.  We  had  to  do  it  or  quit 
business. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  And  they  all  were  in  the  same  fix? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  they  were. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  And  all  understood  it  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes;  I  can  not  say  whether  they  understood  it. 

Mr..  Gbiggs.  And  all  went  up.  Now,  did  you  not  really  have  a 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  but  it 
was  rather  a  joUification  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  That  was  after  you  got  the  price  raised? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Whv  the  jollification? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  stress  laid 
on  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  and  it  is  rather  amusing  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  really  nothing  but  a  social  time  in  Atlantic  City. 
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Mr.  Gbioos.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  was  nothing  but  a  social 
time  in  Atlantic  City,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
stress  laid  upon  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Gbioos.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  book  paper 
at  Atlantic  City,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbigqs.  And  they  all  with  one  accord,  with  no  social  ties,  sim- 
ply met  in  Atlantic  City  to  have  a  jollification  and  a  good  time;  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  They  simply  wanted  to  get  acquainted? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  les,  sir;  that  is  right.  They  ought  to  have  gotten 
acquainted.     We  did  not  know  each  other  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Gbioos.  How  long  was  it  after  that  jollification  meeting  before 
the  price  of  paper  went  up? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  I  could  not  tell  you — as  there  was  not  any  gen- 
eral rise  in  the  price  of  paper. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  1  understand.     Your  raise,  I  am  talking  about  now. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  I  could  not  tell  you,  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  that.  We  raised  from  month  to  month  as  the  cost  of  our  mate- 
rial increased  or  we  were  in  a  position  to  do  so.  We  had  so  much 
business  we  were  in  a  position  to  ask  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  You  represent  really  aU  of  the  book-paper  manu- 
facturers, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Only  in  presenting  this  brief. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Well,  I  understand ;  I  mean  here.  You  represent  all 
of  them,  and  you  really  do  not  know  when  the  price  went  up  among 
the  others. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  can  not  tell  you  positively  now. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  But  it  went  up  soon  after  the  jollification  meeting  you 
had  in  Atlantic  City  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  At  the  present  time  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  it 
was  raised  before  or  after  that. 

Mf.  Gbiggs.  Well,  you  want  to  amend  your  testimony  on  that  part, 
then,  because  you  said  just  now  that  paper  did  not  go  up  until  after 
that  meeting. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No;  I  did  not.  I  was  speaking  about  ourselves.  I 
said  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  ours  went  up  oefore  or  after.  We 
were  raising  from  month  to  month. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  But  you  said  your  price  went  up,  and  that  it  went  up 
before  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes.. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  You  did  not  intend  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  it  went  up  before;  but  I  think  it  went  up 
possibly  four  or  five  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  You  did  not  make  aU  the  increase  at  one  time?  ^ 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  Our  prices  were  raised  15 
cents  at  a  time. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  jollification  once  a 
year  when  some  men  have  a  jollification  every  day,  ought  you  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  true.  We  do  not_^have  many  of  them  in  our 
industry. 
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Mr.  Oainbs.  What  is  the  difference  between  news  paper  ft^d  book 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Most  of  the  difference  between  news  paper  and  book 
paper  is  that  one  uses  ground  wood  and  the  other  uses  soda  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Which  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Soda  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  what  you  call  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  both  grades  of  paper  use  sulphite,  both 
news  and  book  paper.  Soda  pulp  is  the  soda  process.  Sulphite  is  the 
sulphite  process. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  represent  the  manufacturers  of  book  paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sn:. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  not  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Not  the  jobbers. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  of  this  book 
paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  There  are  46. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  are  they  located,  geographically? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  They  are  located  all  over  the  country,  from  Maine 
to  Wisconsin.     There  is  a  Ust  of  them  in  this  brief. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  there  any  of  them  west  of  the  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  far  west  do  they  go  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  There  is  one  out  at  Everett,  Wash. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  they  extend  clear  across  the  continent? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  whom  do  they  sell,  to  the  jobbers  or  the  pubUshers 
direct? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Each  one  of  these  concerns  has  a  different  method  of 
doing  business.  Some  sell  to  the  jobbers  and  do  not  sell  to  the  con- 
sumers direct,  and  some  mills  sell  to  the  consmners  direct. 

Mr.  BouTELL,  There  are  only  two  classes  of  piurchasers,  either  job- 
bers or  consumers  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  there  been"any  identity  of  interest  to  any  extent 
of  any  two  or  more  of  these  46  mills? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  these  46  mills  all  operated  by  corporations? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir.  There  are  some  here  that  are  not  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Some  are  individuals  and  some  firms  and  some  in- 
corporated companies? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  there  is  no  community  of  ownership  between 
any  two  of  them? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  there  ever  been  any  agreement  between  any  two 
or  more  of  these  manufacturers  of  book  paper,  or  a  combination  of 
territory? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Or  an  agreement  as  to  prices  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  the  jobber  or  to  the  publisher! 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  the  total  output  of  these  46  factories  for 
anv  one  year?    Take  any  one  year  you  choose. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  This  brief  says,  upon  that  point:  "Unfortunately, 
statistiop  covering  the  production  of  book  paper  and  similar  grades 
for  the  current  calendar  year  are  unavailable,  the  year  of  1 908  bein^  still 
incomplete  and  having  some  fifty-odd  working  dajrs  (the  months  of 
November  and  December)  still  to  hear  from.    But  estimating  the 

E reduction  for  the  year  1908  of  all  mills  engaged  in  manufacturing 
ook  paper  and  similar  grades  at  about  90  per  cent  of  the  normiQ 
Sroductive  capacity,  we  would  have  an  estimated  average  daily  pro- 
uction  of  about  2,100  tons." 

Mr.  BouTELX..  Two  thousand  one  hundred  tons  per  day  would  be 
the  average  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  For  any  yearl 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir.    Of  course  in   1906,   according  to   the 
Bureau  of  the  Census — that  was  before  we  took  any  statistics  our 
selves — the  paper  manufactured  was  434,500  tons,  wmch  is  equal  to  a 
daily  average  of  1,448  tons,  which  is  calculated  on  300  actual  working 
days  to  the  year.     That  was  in  1905. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  that  total  output? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Four  himdred  and  thirty-four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred tons. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  the  import  of  the  product  during  that 
same  period? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  that.  I  will 
have  to  get  that  for  you  and  let  you  have  it  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  one  factor  more 
important  and  essential,  when  you  are  asking  for  a  variation  in  the 
tariff,  than  the  proportion  between  the  domestic  product  and  the 
imported  product. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  variation. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  Director  of  the  Census  some  time  ago 
to  give  us  a  complete  statement  imder  the  various  schedules  of  the 
amoimts  of  the  domestic  products  and  the  amount  of  the  imports 
for  the  year  1905,  foUowing  each  other,  covering  all  the  schedules. 
That  will  go  to  the  printer  to-morrow  morning  and  get  here  in  a 
few  days.  I  sav  that  to  show  you  where  you  can  ultimately  get  this 
information.     This  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes ;  but  when  we  ultimately  get  that  we  will  not 
have  the  gentleman  here.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr. 
Sullivan,  based  on  the  comparison  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  have  not  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  course  you  realize  that  the  amoimt  of  the 
imported  product  shows  the  amoimt  of  competition  there  is  with 
the  domestic  product.     That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  arrive  at. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  did  not  know  that  you  wouldask  that  question, 
because  we  were  not  asking  for  an  increase  in  duty. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  you  must  have  considered  that  we  might  con- 
template a  reduction  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes.  Of  course,  in  the  discussion  of  such  a  thing 
as  that,  we  ask  that  you  make  a  reduction  also^in  all  the  products  we 
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use  in  our  manufacture,  so  as  to  enal)le  us  to  exist.  As  you  will  see 
by  this  schedule,  everything  that  goes  into  our  product  has  a  duty 
on  it,  which,  of  course,  should  be  reduced  in  ])ro])ortion.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  so  long  as  we  have  our  duty  of  15  j^r  cent, 
but  if  the  committee  proposes  to  reduce  our  protection,  we  ask  that 
they  reduce  also  the  duty  on  the  things  we  have  to  use.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us  to  exist  unless  you  also  make  a  reduction  in 
proportion  in  the  things  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  export? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  export  very  little,  and  most  of  that  goes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  continent  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  paper 
trust.? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  heard  of  the  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  except  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  read  President  Roosevelt^s  message,  then, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes;  I  read  that,  too.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  but  that  is  no  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  that  is  a  pulp  trust. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  a  social  organization  that  up  to  the  present 
time  has  done  nothing  but  have  one  annual  dinner  every  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  talk  any  business  at  that  dinner? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  generally  have  some  right  good  Con- 
gressman to  come  there  and  deliver  a  speech.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  Congressmen  to  go? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  connection  between  this  book-paper  busi- 
ness and  the  news-paper  business? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  make  the  same  sort  of  paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  so-called  trust  is  the  International  Paper  Com- 
panv,  is  it  not? 

Mi.  Sullivan.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  just  what  you  call  a  trust. 
The  International  Paper  Company  is  an  organization,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  that  only  makes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  production 
of  news  paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  first  place,  have  you  any  connection  with  the 
International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  None  whatever;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  proportion  of  the  product  that  it  deals  in  or 
manufactures  is  made  oy  the  International  Paper  Company,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  They  have  their  representatives  here,  and  those 

Fjntlemen  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  accurate  information.     What 
have  is  only  hearsay. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Very  well,  we  will  get  it  from  them. 
(Following  is  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Sullivan :) 
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BOOK  PAPERS   AND   SIMILAR   GRADES. 

Production. 

From  the  figures  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  Bulletin  80  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  are  assumed  to  be 
correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  production  of  book  papers  in  the 
year  1900  amounted  to  282,093  tons.  This  was  equivalent  to  an  aver- 
age daily  production  of  940  tons  calculated  on  the  basis  of  300  actual 
working  days  to  the  year. 

In  1905,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  amount  of  book 
papers  manufactured  was  434,500  tons,  which  is  equal  to  an  average 
daily  product  of  1,448  tons  when  calculated  on  the  same  daily  basis 
as  above,  viz,  300  working  days  to  the  year.  This  increase  in  1905 
in  the  production  of  book  papers  is  particularly  impressive,  repre- 
senting, as  it  does,  an  increase  of  504  tons  per  day,  or  an  enlargement 
from  a  daily  average  of  940  tons  in  the  year  1900  to  a  daily  average 
of  1,448  tons  in  tne  year  1905.  Hence  the  percentage  or  increase 
during  this  five-year  period  (from  1900  to  1905)  is  equal  to  about  54 
per  cent  in  the  production  of  book  papers  alone. 

The  present  estimated  average  daily  productive  capacity  of  all  the 

Ep'Us  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  book  papers 

^  similar  grade  is  calculated  to  be  about  2,328 i  tons,  or,  say,  ap- 

•imately  2,330  tons.     Attached  hereto  is  a  detailed  statement  con- 

ig  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  all  companies  pro- 

"^  the  grades  of  paper  in  question,  each  representing  a  distinct, 

te,  and  independent  enterprise,  and  from  which  it  will  be  ob- 

tnat  there  are  at  present  46  concerns  engaged  therein. 

.^  tfNd  poMtroffice  addresses  of  companies  engaaed  in  the  manufacture  of  booh  paper  and 

similar  grades. 


Company. 


American  Wrltlne  Paper  Company 
Amoskeag  Paper  Mills  Company . . . 

An tletam  Paper  Company 

Arlington  Paper  Company 

Bardeen  Paper  Company 

Bare  Paper  Company 

Bergstrom  Paper  Company 

Bryant  Paper  Company 

Btukley,  Imnton  &  Co 

Champion  Coated  Taper  Company. 

Clarenumt  Paper  Company 

Crocker.  Bnrbank  die  Co 

Curtis^  Bit) 

Dlll&ColUna 

Elkhart  Paper  Mills  Company 

Eyerett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Fltchburg  Paper  Company 

French  P^)er  Company 

Friend  Paper  Company 

Frank  Oflbert  Paper  Company 

Glatfelter  Co..  P.  H 

Hamilton  dk  Sou,  W.  C 

Hammormlll  PuNBT  Company 

Jessap  dlE  Moore  Paper  Co 

yalainaaoo  Paper  Co 

Kenmoro  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

Kimberly-Clark  Co 

Zing  Paper  Co 

Mead  Pmp  and  Paper  Co 

Mentmao  P4>er  Co 


Post-office  address. 


Holyoke,Ma8S 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Hagerstown.  Md 

SiOlsbary  Mills,  N.  Y 

Otseeo,  Mich 

Roanng  Spring,  Pa 

Neenah,  Wis 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Bancroft,  Mass 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Claremoni,  N.  H 

Fltchburg.  Mass 

Newark.  Del 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Elkhart,  Ind 

Everett,  Wash 

Fltchburg.  Mass 

NUes,  Mich 

West  Carrollton,  Ohio 

Waterford,  N.  Y 

Spring  Forge,  Pa 

William  Penn  Post-Offlce,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Kalamaaoo,  Mich 

Phlladel^,  Pa 

Neenah,  wis 

Ealamasoo,  Mich 

ChlIllootbe,Ohlo 

LawTenoe,iCa8s 


Average 

daUy 
product. 


Tom, 


10 
4 
16 
24 
27 

ICO 
6 

180 
15 

120 
13 
38 
15 
26 
40 
26k 
70 
13 
GO 
34 
fiO 
53J 
20 
35 

136 
29 
25 
24 
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Nemes  and  pott-office  oddreMtei  oj"  companies  engaged  in  the  mani/aeture  of  book  paper  and 

wmiiar  gradee^-Qontinued. 


Company. 


Michigan  Paper  Co 

If  onadnock  Paper  Mills 

Monarch  Paper  Co 

Nashua  Riyer  Paper  Co 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Co. . 

Nixon  Paper  Co 

Oxford  Paper  Co 

Patten  Paper  Co 

Poland  Paper  Co 

Reading  Paper  Mills 

Tlconderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Co... 

TUeston  &  HoUingsworth  Co 

Wanaque  River  Paper  Co 

Warren  <b  Co.,  S.  D 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
Wheelwright  Paper  Co 


Total  average  daily  production. 


Fost-offif  e  address. 


Plainwell,  Mich 

Bennington,  N.  H 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

East  Pepperell,  Mass 

41  Park  Kow.  New  York 

Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rumford  1*  alls,  Me 

Appleton,  Wis 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

41  Park  Row,  New  York 

Boston,  Mass 

Wanaque,  N.J 

Boston,  Mass 

300  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  Mass 


Average 

daUy 

produot. 


Tofu. 


20 
274 
21 
60 

87 

ao 

120 

17 

31 

12 

40 

35 

19 
146 
3284 

42 


2,328* 


Unfortunately,  statistics  covering  the  production  of  book  paper  and 
similar  grades  for  the  current  calendar  year  are  unavailable,  the 
year  1908  being  still  incomplete  and  having  some  fifty-odd  working 
days  (the  months  of  November  and  December)  still  to  hear  from. 
But  estimating  the  production  for  the  year  1908  of  all  mills  engaged 
in  manufacturmg  book  paper  and  similar  grades  at  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  normal  productive  capacity  we  would  have  an  estimated  av- 
erage daily  production  of  about  2,100  tons,  this  being  an  increase  of 
652  tons  per  day  over  and  above  the  production  for  the  year  1905, 
such  increase  amounting  to  about  45  per  cent. 

While  the  increase  of  54  per  cent  in  the  production  of  1905  over  the 
year  1900  seems  marvelous,  the  increase  in  the  production  for  the 
shorter  period  (from  1905  to  1908),  a  growth  estimated  at  about  45 
per  cent,  is  none  the  less  striking. 

Comparisons  of  the  average  daily  production  of  book  papers  for 
the  year  1900  and  the  estimated  average  daily  production  for  the 
year  1908  show  that  the  increase  and  growth  in  production  amounted 
to  approximately  123.4  per  cent  within  the  period  constituting  the 
last  eight  years. 

The  marvelous  growth  and  progress  manifested  in  this  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  paper-maldng  industry  during  the  eight-year 
period  indicated  proves,  if  anything  can,  that  its  wonderful  develop- 
ment became  possible  by  virtue  of  the  benign  influences  of  our  pro- 
tective tariff,  n:om  the  effects  of  which  it  has  materially  benefited. 

The  great  increase  in  production  of  book  papers  and  similar  grades 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  protective-tariff  system.  It  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  erection  or  all  the  new  book-paper  mills  which 
have  been  constructed  during  the  past  eight  years,  likewise  for  addi- 
tions and  enlargements  to  older  plants  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  capacities,  thus  providing  abundant  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment to  the  American  wage-earner  at  a  wage  scale  considerably 
higher  than  obtains  in  any  other  country. 
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A  brief  r6sum6  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  employees  in  paper 
mills  of  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
paper  mills  of  other  countries,  will  undoubtedly  interest  your  com- 
mittee, and  data  of  this  character  is  hereto  appended,  together  with 
the  present  tariff  duties  in  force  and  covering  the  various  materials 
and  suppUes  used  in  the  operation  and  conduct  of  paper  and  pulp 
mills  in  the  United  States. 


Scotch  miU  as  compared  with  Mechanicsville  mUU, 
(Average  of  various  companies  In  Scotland— Pay  per  two  weeks  (12  days).] 


Beater  men 

First  assistant.... 
Second  assistant. 

Machine  men 

First  assistant.... 
Second  assistant. 
Grass  boiler  man. 
Assistant 


OKttermen 

Assistant 

Ontterboys 

Head  machinist 

Good  Jonme>nnen . . 

^prentices 

Head  firemen 

First  assistant 

Head  finisher 

Finishing  girls 

Tyersup 

Outside  labor 

Supercalendar  man. 

Helper 

Steam  engineers 


Scotch 
mill. 

Mechan- 
icsville 
mill. 

S20  00 

$46.08 

12.50 

22.20 

8.75 

22.20 

2100 

56.16 

12.76 

80.24 

8.50 

27.86 

17.60 

28.80 

10.00 

21.00 

18.76 

40.20 

7.60 

19.20 

4.00 

16.00 

30  00 

45.00 

15.00 

86.00 

600 

34.20 

17.60 

42.00 

11.25 

28.80 

20.00 

49.20 

8.00 

16.00 

10.00 
9.00 

18.00 

17.60 

99.04 

8.00 

21.00 

20.00 

83.00 

Ratei  of  wages  paid  per  day  of  twelve  hours  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  other 

countries. 


Department. 

Occupation. 

United 
States. 

Aus- 
tria. 

Ger- 
many. 

Swe- 
den. 

Noi^ 
way. 

Enx- 
land. 

Wood  room...r .r.T - 

Sawyer 

Barker 

Splitter 

Chipper 

S3. 00 
2.C8 

2.m 

2.(38 
4.60 
3.r)6 
3.00 
2.85 
4.30 
2.15 
1.65 
1.66 
4.G6 
3.60 
2.40 
2.35 
6.00 
2.00 
4.00 
2.20 
2.20 

10.75 

.75 

.75 

.76 

1.25 

.90 

.70 

.80 

1.60 

1.00 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.00 

"".'96' 
.90 
.90 
1.00 
.60 
.60 

10.87 

.87 

.87 

.87 

1.50 

1.00 

.76 

.90 

1.80 

1.20 

1.20 

.87 

1.25 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

.87 

1.25 

.76 

.87 

SO.  90 
.90 
.90 

SO.  95 
.95 
.95 

Digesters. 

Ueaacook 

Cook 

Cook  helper 

1.40 

1.00 

.70 

.80 

1.60 

1.10 

1.10 

.80 

1.20 

1.00 

.75 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.10 

.75 

.85 

1.60 

1.00 

.80 

.90 

1.60 

1.20 

1.00 

.80 

1.20 

1.00 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.80 

1.00 

.70 

.80 

Beaters 

Beater  man 

SI.  20 

Paper  machines .... 

Machine  tender 

2.76 

Second  hand 

1.60 

Third  hand 

1.26 

Fourth  hand 

1.05 

Renal  IS 

Head  millwrieht 

2.00 

MiUwrizht 

1.10 

Millwright  helper 

.00 

Carpenters 

1.26 

Mason 

1.26 

Painter 

1.10 

Electrician 

1.26 

Laborers 

.00 

1.00 
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Scale  o/wagei  paid  at  Duncan  mUUt  MedianicsviHe^  N.  Y.^  189S-1908, 

[\Vngo5  shown  for  1893  are  those  paid  in  the  month  of  May,  which  was  prior  to  a  general  reduction  of  10 

per  cent.    Said  reduction  remained  in  ettfct  until  after  May,  1896.] 

PAPER  MILL. 


1893. 

1898. 

1903. 

19U6. 

PeroentagB 
of  increase 

between 
lowest  and 

present 
rates. 

Foreman,  night 

14.00 
3.00 
2.00 
L75 

13.75 
2.70 
L80 
L80 
L60 

14.00 
3.76 
2.20 
2.60 
L85 

S8.24 
4.19 
2.40 
3.65 
2.00 
2.00 
L60 
L50 
L25 
4.44 
2.75 
2.30 
2.25 
2.20 
L75 
L76 

i.eo 

7.16 
7.16 
7.16 
4.75 
2.38 
L60 
4.00 
1.85 
LGO 
2.00 
L85 
L75 
2.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
L86 
L85 
L76 
L60 
3.00 
L76 

120 

Forenif^ni  flnishinff  room ..,,.,.., 

66 

Finishers 

33i 
109 

ForaTnan,  emitter  room 

AfRistant  foreman,  cutter  room  * , .  ^ .                . .   

33* 

Crane  men,  cutter  room 

Helpers,  cutter  room 

LSO 

L35 

1.25 

.90 

2.00 

L40 
L30 
LIO 
2.40 

18 

BroKe  men 

20 

Cutter  eirls 

LOO 

40 

Foreman,  calender  room x . . .   .    x    

122 

Assistant  foreman,  calendar  room 

Men  (66  calenders) ! 

2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
L68 
2.15 
L68 

7 

Men  (52  calenders) ' 

4 

Men  (44  calenders) 

L76 
L50 

L57 
L36 

40 

Helpers,  calenders 

SO 

Rewinder  runners * 

—23 

Rewinder  helpers ' 

—  5 

Foreman,  1  and  2  niW*hln^  rooni 

Foreman.  3  and  4  machine  room 

4.00 

&00 

79 

Foreman,  5  and  6  machine  room 



Machine  tenders 

3.00 
L50 

S.38 
LOO 

3.80 
L92 
L40 
3.05 
L75 
L40 

08 

Back  tenders  and  oilers 

68 

Wipers  (days  only) 

14 

Beater  engineers 

2.60 
L60 

2.93 
L86 

60 

Beater  helpers 

87 

14 

Foreman,  clay  room 

Helpers,  clay  room 

L76 

5 

BroVe  Tnlxintr  machine 

2.00 

2.66 
LOO 
L40 
LOO 
LGO 
L72 
LOO 
1.40 
2.60 
L50 

1* 

Motormen 

Taking  care  of  pumps 

43.- 

Belt  repairer  (whole  mill) 

L60 

L86 

48 

Belt  reoairer's  helner  (whole  mill) 

16 

Filter  men 

1.50 
L60 
L25 
2.50 
L50 

i.36 
Ld6 
L12 
2.26 
L86 

87 

Watchman 

30 

Laborers 

43 

Mechanics 

331 
80 

Mechanics'  helpers 

SULPHITE  MILL. 


Foreman,  day 

Foreman,  night 

Wet  machine  tenders 

Screening  machine  tenders... 

Bleachers 

Bleacher  helpers 

B  leach  m  i.\eis 

Bleach  mixer  helpers 

D  Igester  cooks 

First  digester  cook  helpers. . . 
Second  digester  cook  helpers. 

Acid  makers 

Acid  maker  helpen 

Screen  men 

Screen  men  helpers 

Blow  pitmen 

Foreman,  wood  room 

Helpers,  wood  room 

Lead  burner 

Lead-burner  heli)er 

Mechanics 

Mechanic  hel]  'crs 

Watchm  an 

Laborers 


$3.00 


76 
25 


2.60 
L50 


2.00 
L37 
L26 


1. 
1. 
1. 
3. 


25 
50 
25 
50 


2.60 
L50 
L60 
L26 


13.84 
3.00 
135 
L25 
1.57 
L25 


L 
2. 
1. 
1. 


24 

75 
50 
35 


2.00 


35 
35 
25 
26 
70 
12 


3.15 


25 
25 
86 
L36 
L12 


S4.83 
3.50 


63 
40 
85 
63 
80 
40 
85 
60 
45 
10 
45 
69 
63 
63 
85 
40 
76 
40 
60 
L40 
L60 
1.40 


15.25 
3.85 
1  85 
1.65 
2.10 


LSO 


2.90 
L85 
L70 
2.76 
L75 
L76 
L66 
L65 
2.25 
L66 
4.00 
L75 
8.00 
L75 
L75 
L65 


76 

as 

37 
82 
34 
80 


13 

1« 

23 

26 

37* 

30 

40 

32 

32 

60 

47 

27 

40 

33^ 

30 

30 

47 
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SeaU  of  wagu  paid  at  Duncan  miUf,  MtehanicwUlty  N.   F.,  ISBS-lSOS-'Contmued, 

BODA  HILL. 


18B3. 

1898. 

1903. 

1906. 

Percentage 
of  increase 

between 
lowest  and 

present 

rates. 

Forerasn,  day 

S4.80 
2.00 
1.87 
2.25 
1.75 

$4.33 
2.25 
2.00 
2.02 
1.45 
1.25 
1.67 
1.12 
1.24 
1.12 
1.12 
1.35 
1.12 
2.25 
1.24 
1.24 
1.80 
1.24 
1.36 
1.36 
1.12 
1.80 
1.57 
1.35 
1.67 
1.12 

$5.00 
2.35 
2.25 
2.35 
1.60 
1.45 
2.16 
1.63 
1.63 
1.85 
1.45 
2.04 
1.40 
2.62 
1.69 
1.45 
2.10 
1.63 
L87 
1.63 
1.40 
2.10 
1.85 
1.60 
2.16 
1.40 

$6.40 
4.06 
2.40 
2.75 
1.65 
1.60 
2.10 

""i.'65" 
2.25 
1.65 
2.00 
1.65 
2.75 
1.70 
1.65 
2.33 
1.65 
2.10 
1.85 
1.70 
2.30 
2.05 
1.66 
2.25 
1.65 
1.65 
3.00 
1.75 
1.75 
1.60 

48 

108 

Foreman,  night 

28 

Machine  tenders 

36 

First  machine  back  tc^ndors ^...x  xx.         ..xx..x...x 

14 

Second  machine  back  tenders 

28 

Bleachers 

1.75 
1.25 
1.37 
1.37 
1.25 
1.60 
1.25 
2.50 
1.37 
1.37 
2.00 
1.37 
1.60 
1.60 
1.25 
2.00 
1.76 
1.50 
1.75 
1.26 

34 

Bleacher  helpers 

45 

Screen  men 

83 

Fnrenn«n,  wo4v|  room ..x.. 

100 

HeliMrs.  wood  room 

47 

FoTMnan,  pH  room. , . .. .    ..... 

48 

Helpers,  pit  room 

47 

Dlgwter  cooks 

22 

Flrat  helpers 

37 

Second  helpers 

33 

FoT^nnan,  Imhwt  roomx . . .  x .          .    . 

29 

Helpers .  llq  uor  room 

33 

Foreman,  leach  liquor  makers 

66 

First  helpers,  leacfi  liquor  makers.^ 

37 

Second  helpers,  leach  liquor  makers 

52 

Foreman,  rotaiies I 

28 

Helpers,  rotarles 

30 

Do 

22 

Evaporator  men 

43 

47 

Men  handling  ffodft  pulp x  .  .  . 

Mechanics . .  7 '...'. 

2.60 
1.50 
1.60 
1.26 

2.25 
1.36 
L35 
1.12 

2.60 
1.40 
1.60 
1.40 

331 

Mec^iftnic^' hAlpenf 

30 

30 

Laborers 

48 

BOILER  HOUSE. 


Foreman x 

$2.40 

$2.60 
1.76 
1.35 
1.12 

$3.25 
2.16 
2.00 
1.65 

$3.60 
2.40 
2.40 
1.76 

40 

Water  tender 

3T 

Fireman x^  x^x.      *                        ^  ^ 

1.60 
1.26 

80 

Coal  and  ash  handlers. . .  x  x  x .  x 

66 

MACHINE  SHOP. 


Foreman  of  mec>»*nlo-s. , 

$5.00 
3.00 
2.60 

$5.00 
2.60 
2.25 

$6.00 
2  76 
2.60 
2.35 
2.25 
2.10 
1.60 
2.50 
2.35 
2.35 
1.45 
2  85 
1.60 
3.76 
3.60 
1.56 
1.70 
1.60 

$7.84 
3.76 
3.00 
2.60 
2  35 
2.26 
1.70 
3.76 
8.00 
2.60 
2.00 
3.60 

■456' 
4.25 
L76 
2.33 
1.76 
2.00 
1.70 
8.42 
3.08 
2.50 
2.00 
LOO 

67 

Shop  foreman 

60 

Mechanics  and  mill wrlffhts.  X .  ..  .. 

33i 

Do 

10 

Do 

4 

Do 

7 

Mechanlof'  helpers 

1.60 

1.86 

26 

Foreman  of  pipers 

50 

Pipers ."..". 

2  26 
2.25 
1  50 
2.76 
1.26 
3.00 

2.02 
2.02 
1.35 
2.47 
1.26 
2.26 

48 

Do 

24 

Do 

48 

Tilacksmiths 

42 

blacksmiths' helpe*^ 

20 

Masons .' 

100 

Do •. 

21 

Masons'  helPWP-  -  - . . , 

1.60 
1.25 

1.35 
1.60 
1.36 

30 

Storeroom 

86 

Storeroom  helner 

30 

Painters j 

Painters'  helpei^ ' 

Foreman  electrician 

6  00 
2.29 
2.00 
2.00 
1.40 

40 

Electrician ...  x r 

1.80 
1.80 

71 

Do 

39 

Do 

Labor 

1.26 

1.12 

43 
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Scale  of  wages  paid  at  Duncan  mills j  Mechanicsvillef  N.  Y.,  189S~J908^ContiTiued. 

YARD. 


Foreman 

Assistant  foreman . . . 

Do 

Teamsters 

Bam  man 

Wood  handlers 

Yard  helpers 

Men  on  day  platform 


1893. 

1806. 

1903. 

1908. 

S2.25 

S2.25 

12.75 

13.92 

1.37 

1.75 

1.75 

2.10 

1.37 

1  35 

1.65 

1.75 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.75 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.C0 

1  25 

1.12 

1.40 

1.00 

1  25 

1.25 

1.45 

1.65 

1.25 

1.12 

1.45 

1.76 

Peroentage 
of  lucreaae 

between 
lowest  and 

present 
ratei. 


74 
68 
30 
40 
28 
43 
83 
66 


Comparative  VHiges  of  Tyrone  (Pa.)  mill. 


1893. 


1898. 


Night  foreman  paper  mill 

Finishers: 

Boss  and  shipper 

Assistant  shipper,  etc 

Checker,  etc 

Trimmers 

Do 

Do 

Finishers 

Counters,  girls 

Do 

Do 

Cases  and  frames: 

Frame  maker 

Do 

Cotters: 

Cutter  girl,  machine,  flntt  yesu*. . . 
Cutter  girl,  machine,  second  year. 

Cotter  girl,  roll 

Do 

Cutter  boss 

Cutter  boss  assistant , 

Cutter  boss  helper 

Super  calendars: 

Runner 

Helper 

Machine  room: 

Machine  tender 

Do 

Back  tender 

Back  tender  helper 

Winder  boys 

Beater  room: 


S3. 

olOO. 


50 
00 


1.75 


1. 

i. 

1. 


50 
75 
00 
10 


2. 

i." 

1. 
1. 
1. 

3. 
2. 
1. 
1. 


65 
75 
76 
90 
25 


25 

75 
25 
50 

00 
75 
35 
25 


Boss  beater  man. 


1. 
2. 
2. 
2, 


75 
00 
25 
75 


Helper. 


1.30 


Clay  mixer 

Size,  etc 

Engineers  and  firemen: 

Chief  engineer 

Engineers 


1.35 


$3.50 
3.00 


1.76 


1.60 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 


} 


[11 


.65 
.75 
.76 
.90 
2.00 


1.25 

1.60 
1.25 
1.50 

3.00 
2.75 
1.35 
1.25 


2.76 


1.36 

1.50 
1.50 

o  100. 00 
1.76 


Firemen. 


Ash  wheelers,  etc. 
•  Per  month. 


1903. 


} 


S3. 76 
a26 


1.90 


1.76 
1.00 

1.10 


I'i 


.76 
.85 

1.00 

2.10 


1.46 

1.66 
1.40 

3.25 
3.00 
1.50 
1.35 
.86 


3.00 


1.60 

1.60 
1.60 

a  125. 00 
2.00 

2.00 
2.10 


1908. 


Wages. 


{ 


S4.00 


3 
3 
2. 
2 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 


25 
00 
00 
15 
05 
90 
00 
10 


1.20 

1.65 
1.90 

.85 
.95 

1.10 

3.00 
1.90 
1.65 

1.80 
1.65 

3.60 
3.26 
1.90 
1.50 
1.10 


3.25 

1.66 
1.90 
1.65 
1.90 

135.00 
2. 'JO 

2.20 
2.45 


Average 

dally  bonus 

for  year 

1907. 


} 


to  49 


Total  dailT 

wage  ana 

bonus. 


.32 


.16 


{ 


S4.40 


1 

' 

, 

.32 

3.32 

i 

.32 
.32 
.16 

3.82 
3.67 

2.06 

3.67 

1.81 
2.06 


a  8. 00 


a  143.00 


A  During 


1.65 
were  made  by  contruct. 
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Comparative  wages  of  Tyrone  (Pa,)  mill — Continued. 


1803. 

1896. 

t 

1908. 

4 

1906. 

Wages. 

Average 

daily  l)onus 

for  year 

1907. 

Total  daily 

wage  and 

bonus. 

Mechanical  department: 

Boss 

83.25 
1.60 
1.76 
1.86 
2.00 
2.25 
2.60 

a  sua  00 
1.60 
1.76 

a  8126.00 
1.60 
1.90 
2.00 
2.20 
2.50 
2.75 
J       1.60 
\       1.90 

2.00 

\       1.45 

1.45 
1.60 
1.T6 
1.50 
1.60 
1.90 

1.60 
1.46 
2.20 
1.76 

1.85 
1.60 
1.75 
1.45 
1.85 
1.60 

1.75 
1.76 
1.86 
1.50 
1.85 

a  1136. 00 
1.76 

ofS.OO 

a  8143. 00 

Mechanics 

Do 

Do 

2.20 
2.40 
2.70 
2.96 
1.90 
2.05 

2.60 
1.66 

}        1.80 

1.90 
1.75 
1.90 
2.05 

1.90 
1.76 
2.36 
1.90 

2.16 
1.75 
1.90 
1.65 
2.00 
1.75 

2.25 
2.00 
2.15 
1.76 
2.00 

Do 

2.00 
2.26 
2.60 

1.76 

1.76 
r        1.25 

]        1.35 
\        1.50 
1.50 
1.36 
1.50 
1.75 

Do 

Do 

' 

Oilers 

1 

1 .••• 

Outside  labor: 

Boss 

1.75 
1.36 

1.86 

1.36 
1.36 
1.60 
1.76 

1 

OoFiTnOTI 

1 

Paper  loader 

Night  watchman 

Teamsters 

Do 

Do 

Bleach  and  wet  machines: 

Bletfch  mixers 

Wet  machines  and  screens 

1.36 
1.76 
1.60 

1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.36 
1.70 

1.36 
1.76 
1.60 

1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.35 
1.70 
1.60 

Bleachers,  etc 

Bleachers^  helpers 

Digesters,  dumping  and  alkali: 

Digesters 

Digesters'  helpers 

Pan  room 

Pan-room  helpers 

t  ■  ■  -  -  -  - 

Alkali 

.12 
.06 

.12 

2.12 

Alkali  helper 

1.81 

Evaporators,  rotaries,  and  teachers: 
Assistant  to  pulp  superintendent.. 

1 

2.37 

E  vaporators 

1.60 
1.76 

*   i.eo 

1.76 

Rotary 

Rotary  helper 

Leacher 

1.60 

1.50 
1.35 

1.70 

Leacher  helper 

Chipper: 

Chipper 

1.60 
1.35 

1.60 
1.60 

1.75 
1.65 

Helper 

' 

o  Per  month. 
Comparison  of  wages  paid  at  pulp  mill  at  Luke,  Md. 


Common  laborer 

Tour  workers 

Machine  room  foreman  (J.  Ryan) 

Cookers 

Boss  pipe  fitter 

Chief  millwright 

Assistants  to  millwrights 

Chief  engineer 

Engiiieers 

Firemen 


May,  1801. 


SI.  25 
1.333 

aoo 

2L60 
2.26 
260 
2.00 
a60 
1.75 
1.50 


January, 
1894. 


SL15 
1.20 
2.70 
2.26 
2L25 
2L26 
200 
8.65 
L76 
SI.  40-1. 60 


May,  1899. 


81.20' 
1.30 

aoo 

225 
225 
2  375 
200 
a40 
1.75 
SL  40-1. 60 


May,  1904. 


SI.  36 
1.40 
4.00 
235 
3.10 
a  10 
82  25-2  50 
a98 
200 
L  50-1. 70 


May.  1907. 


SI.  46 
1.60 
6.72 
3.46 
4.61 
446 
S2  25-2  50 
&61 
210 
200-2  25 


Employees  working  regularly  for  more  than  one  year  now  receive  6  per  cent  bonus,  except  foremen. 
This  additional  6  per  cent  has  not  been  figured  in  the  above  statement— West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Papei 
ComiMmy. 
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Comparison  of  daily  wages  paid  at  paper  mills  at  Luie^  Md, 


MajflSOS. 

May,  1809. 

May,  1904. 

May,  1907. 

Boss  finisher 

12.60 

.76 

250 

.75 

8.00 

250 

L50 

L25 

250 

250 

a  1.15 

12  666 
.76 
2  75 
.  wO 
2  75 
260 
1.60 
1.25 
250 
250 
1.25 

13.55 

.80 
a  46 

.70 
4.15 
3.10 
LOO 
1.35 
2  90 
290 
1.40 

S3. 65 

Finishing-room  girls «. 

.05 

Calonder-rooin  boss  (T.  Qormley) 

&46 

Cutter  Kirls » 

.80 

Machine  tenders 

4.76 

Beater  men 

3.54 

Back  tenders 

230 

Outside  labor 

1.45 

Boss  millwright 

3.10 

Boss  machinist 

3.10 

Helpers  on  (lenders 

1.50 

a  Mostly. 

Machine  tenders,  beater  men,  and  back  tenders  are  now  paid  doable  time  (or  working  on  Saturday  nights, 
and  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  (as  well  as  for  Donuses)  In  the  figures  for  May,  1907.  Wagus  u 
present  time  are  same  as  May,  1907.— West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Have  not  considered  the  5  per  cent  bonus  paid  employees  who  remain  one  year  or  longer  in  the  May,  1907, 
column. 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  at  pulp  mill  at  Davis ^  W,  Va. 


Chief  engineer per  month . . 

Assistant  superintendent  (H.  Male) do 

Machine-room  foreman  (Martin) per  day . . 

Machine  tenders do 

Chip-house  foreman  (Shoemaker) do 

Coojcer  (digester  house) do 

Add  maker do 

Firemen do 

Coal  wheelers do 

Common  labor do. . . . 

Wood  peelers per  cord.. 


July,  1898. 


S7&00 
0200 


1.75 
L60 
200 
200 
1.60 
1.333 
1.15 
.85 


July.  1903. 


soaoo 
saoo 

225 
200 
200 
200 
225 
L75 
SI.  40-L  50 
L35-L40 
LOO 


September, 
1907. 


S18&60 

175.60 

4.08 

257 

8.62 

8.62 

284 

^200 

None. 

SI.  85-1. 50 

LIO 


«  Per  day. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 


hQta, 


Comparative  labor  figures — Paper  miU  (per  day). 


June,  1900. 

AprU,  1903. 

AprU,  1908. 

Finlsbers 

SI.  76 

.62 

L51 

.50 

1.36 

4.26 

3.00 

L50 

L14 

2  62 

1.34 

L25 

2  50 

«L75 

«L25 

L25 

L83 

201 

SL78 
.76 
L98 
.67 
L35 
9.11 
3.73 
1.79 
1.26 
3.73 
1.40 
1.36 
2  67 
L76 
L25 
L25 
L56 
4.81 

S217 

Counters  (girls) 

.90 

Cutters  (men) 

2.31 

Cutters  (girls) 

.84 

Cases  and  frames 

1.60 

■Rcws  miu^hine  tp.ndpr .  .  , , ,        _    , ,  _ , 

6. 82-7. 28 

M^nhinA  tp.ndflr. .                           . ,  . 

4. 21-1 51 

Back  tenders 

2. 24-2  41 

Third  hands  and  reflls ,  - . _  _ 

L4S 

Beater  men 

4.24-4.44 

Helpers  on  beaters 

L74 

Outside  labor 

1.53 

Mechanics 

2  60 

Supers  (runners) 

2.28 

Supers  (helpers) 

1.38 

Common  labor 

1.40 

All  kinds 

1.87 

Office,  including  chemist 

3.91 

o  Julv 


West  V^irginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Covington,  Va, 
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Comparaiive  labor  figuru — JStdpkUe  mUl  (per  day). 


June,  1000. 

April,  lOOS. 

AprU,1906. 

Foreman  rdnilner  room  to  Tnaohine  room) 

13.34 
2.75 
2.75 
1.50 

85.00 

18.26 

Fomman  ^nlKbt.  drainer  room  to  machln^  room) 

Machine  tenier 

2.61 
1.60 
1.40 
1.42 
1.35 
1.50 
1.50 
1.24 
8.01 
2.04 
1.87 
L20 
L03 
2.60 
1.47 
1.09 
1.38 
1.25 
1.59 

8.78 

Back  tender 

1.83 

Wet  machines 

1.75 

Loaders 

1.87 
1.33 
1.07 
1.40 
1.80 
2.88 
2.00 
2.00 
1.32 
2.01 
2.60 
1.27 
1.58 
1.33 
1.25 
L48 

1.60 

Reel  men 

1.76 

Bleachers 

1.91 

Bleach  mixers 

1.60 

Screens,  blow  pits,  and  drainers 

1.54 

Foreman  (digesters and  acid  room).... X.. 

4.98^.82 

Cookers 

8.24 

Acid  men 

2.80 

Helpers  (acid  room  and  digesters) 

1.61 

Mechanics T .'. 

2.12 

Formnan  (chin  taonse  and  yard) 

4.0S-4.45 

Chip  house 

1.50 

Fncrlnftprs  i^nd  flranifin , . . ,  ^ ,  ^ ^ . 

1.96 

Outside  labor 

1.45 

Common  labor 

1.40 

All  kinds 

1.82 

See  paper  mill  figures  for  office.    West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Covington  Va 

Mechanics  in  sulphite  mill,  April,  1908.— Two,  at  $3.20;  one,  at  $2.75;  two,  at  $2.50; 
one,  at  $2.45;  one,  at  $2.40;  one,  at  $2.38;  four,  at  $2.25;  two,  at  $2.20;  two,  at  $2.15; 
one,  at  $2.10;  three,  at  $2;  two,  at  $1.75;  two,  at  $1.60;  one,  at  $1.50;  fourteen,  at 
$1.40;  one,  at  $1.35;  two,  at  $1.25. 

Scale  of  wages  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company^s  Johnsonbwrg  mxUfrom  1898 

to  1908. 


Names. 


Oilers 

Repair  crew: 

Blacksmith..... 

Helper , 

Head  carpenter. 
Carpenters 

Helpers..... 

Masons 


Helpers. 


Machinists 

Do 

Do 

Helpers 

Millwright 

Boilermaker 

Helpers 

Pipe  flttBTB,  headman. 

Do 


Pipe  fitters,  helpen. 

Painters 

Do 


Rotarles. 


Rewinders 

Siie  maker 

Sample  folder. . . 

Shippeis 

Evaporator  men. 


Add: 

Headmen. 
Helper..., 


1898. 


81.25 


2.50 

1.20 
2.25 
1.75 
1.50 

2.75 
1.20 

2.50 

2.25 
2.00 


2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 

L20 

1.75 

1.20 

a  50 


1.25 
1.50 


{ 


1.75 
1.50 
1.76 


.. 


2.50 
L50 


1809. 


I1.26{ 

2.50 

1.50 
2.00 
175 
1.50 

2.75 
1.20 

2.50 

2.25 
2.00 
1.20 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 

1.20 

L75 
1.20 
L50 
1.20 


1.25 

1.75 

.75 


L76 


2.50 
1.50 


1900. 


I 


81.40 
1.35 

2.26 

1.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
'4.00 
2.75 

1.35 

2.60 

2.25 
2.00 
1.35 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.75 
L75 

1.36 

1.90 
1.36 
1.66 
1.45 
1.36 


L50 
1.75 
1.15 


1.76 


2.60 
L60 


1901. 


81.50 
1.40 

2.25 

1.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.40 
4.00 
2.75 

1.40 

2.76 

2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
2.50 
2.76 
1.40 
2.00 
1.90 

L40 

2.00 
1.60 
1.80 
1.50 
L40 


1.60 
1.85 
1.30 


1.85 


2.50 
2.00 
1.50 


1902. 


81.50 
1.40 

2.25 

1.40 
2.50 
2.25 
1.40 

[8.25 
1.40 

2.75 

2.60 
2.00 
L60 
2.50 
2.75 
1.60 
2.75 
1.90 
1.76 
1.40 
2.00 
1.60 
LOO 
1.50 
L40 


{ 


1.60 
1.85 
L30 


2.00 


2.50 
2.00 
1.50 


1903. 


1904. 


fl.50 
1.40 

2.50 

1.40 
2.50 
2.50 
1.40 

4.00 
1.40 

2.75/ 

2.50 
2.25 

i.eo 

2.50 
3.00 
1.60 
8.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.40 
2.25 
1.60 
2.00 
1.50 
1.40 


1.60 
2.00 
1.40 


2.10 


2.50 
2.25 
1.75 


81.50 
1.40 

2.50 

1.60 
2.75 
2.50 
1.60 

4.00 

1.50 

3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.26 
1.76 
2.76 
3.00 
1.75 
3.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.40 
2.50 
1.76 
2.00 
1.60 
1.40 


1905. 


81.50 
1.40 


LOO 
2.00 
L40 


2.10 


2.50 
2.26 
1.76 


^ 


76 
50 
L60 
3.00 
2.50 
LOO 

4.00 

L60 

3.00 
2.75 
2.60 
2.25 
L76 
2.75 
3.00 
L75 
3.00 
2.25 
2.00 
L50 
2.50 
L75 
2.20 
L50 
L40 


1906. 


LOO 
2.00 
L40 


2.10 


2.50 
2.25 
L76 


^L50 
L40 

2.76 
2.50 
LOO 
3.00 
2.50 
LOO 

4.00 

L60 

3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.26 
L75 
2.76 
2.25 
L76 
3.00 
2.26 
2.00 
L50 
2.50 
L75 
2.20 
L50 
L40 


L60 
2.00 
L40 


2.30 


2.50 
2.50 
1.75 


1907. 


8L50 
L40 

2.76 
2.50 
L60 
3.00 
2.50 
LOO 

4.00 

L60 

3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.26 
L75 
2.75 
2.25 
L75 
3.00 
2.25 
2.00 
L50 
2.50 
L76 
2.20 
L76 
L50 
L<0 
L60 
2.00 
L40 


2.30 


2.50 
2.50 
L75 


1908. 


{? 


81.60 
L80 

2.76 
2.75 
1.76 
a50 
2.60 
LOO 

4.00 

50 
60 
50 
00 
75 
50 
75 
75 
75 
76 
00 
60 
00 
76 
50 
76 
35 
86 
fO 
50 
76 


1 
3. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
L 
2. 
1. 
1. 
l. 
1. 
2. 
L 


) 


Per 
cent 


40 


10 

46 

65 

43 

7 

46 
}33 

}» 

22 
26 
46 
10 
10 
16 
50 
66 

43 
46 
60 
64 

18 


40 
00  ;  33 
40    86 


2.50 


2.50 
2.70 
L86 


43 


37.08 


80 


75951~VOL  5—09- 
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Scale  of  wages  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company* s  Johnsomhwrg  mill  from  189S 

to  2505— Continued. 


Names. 

1886. 

1809. 

1000. 

1001. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1006. 

1907. 

1906. 

Per 
cent 

Bleachora: 

JlradmoQ 

Ilcl|)ors 

Enelneefs 

11.75 
1.25 
1.00 

1.60 
1.40 

•1.75 
1.26 
1.00 

l.GO 
1.40 

tl.75 
1.35 
1.90 

l.GO 
1.40 

SI.  76 
1.50 
1.90 

1.60 
1.40 

11.90 
l.£0 
1.90 

1.60 
L40 

tl.90 
1.50 
210 

1.70 
l.GO 
1.40 

250 
1.66 

226 
1.76 
1.66 
1.50 

200 
1  90 
1  70 
1.40 

250 
200 
1.76 

tl.90 
l.£0 
226 

1.70 
l.(i0 
L40 

2  50 
1.06 

226 
1.90 
1.50 
hta 

1.00 
1.50 

SI.  90 
l.£0 
226 

1.80 
1.U) 
L40 

3.00 
1.S0 

226 
1.90 
l.SO 
L50 

1.90 
1.60 
1.40 

SI.  90 
1.50 
226 

1.80 
l.GO 
1.40 

3.00 
1.80 

226 
1.90 
1.50 
L40 

1  90 
1  50 
1.40 

SI.  90 
1.0) 
225 

1.90 
1.60 
L70 

3.00 
L80 

226 
1.00 
1.50 
LSO 

1.90 
1  50 
1.40 

S2.15 
1.75 
2  40 

1.90 
1.70 
1.U) 

3.25 
215 

2  40 
216 
l.bO 
1.60 

1.90 
1  GO 
1.50 

23 

40 

26 

QiiPDor  men: 

ileadman 

llelccrs 

19 
21 
14 

Digosters: 

Head  men 

2.00 
LfiO 

2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
L2D 

1.75 

2.25 
1.50 

2.00 
1.50 
1.60 

2  25 
1.G5 

226 

1.06 
1.G5 

250 
1.05 

226 
1.70 
1.G6 
LGO 

1.90 
1  80 
1.70 

250 
1.G6 

226 
L70 
1.65 
L50 

1.00 
1.80 
1.70 
1.40 

250 
2  00 
1.76 

03 

llel|)or 

43 

Machine: 

Machine  tender 

Cutter 

Wbeplcn 

Do 

20 
43 
44 
£0 

1.75 
1.50 

1.76 
l.GO 
1.40 

Filters: 

Filter  man 

HeiDer 

36.28 

8 

7 

^o:::::::.::::..... 

Do 

Finishers: 

Ileadman ....,-- 

250 
200 
1.75 
1.50 

1.40 

.00 

.75 

1.00 

250 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 

1.40 

.00 
.76 

l.GO 

250 
1.76 
1.75 

250 
200 
1.75 

250 
200 
200 
I  75 
1.40 
1  50 

1  15 
1.00 

2  20 
1.40 

200 
1  tiO 

1  65 
1.40 

3  75 

4  30 

2  00 
1  90 
1  GO 
1  45 
1.46 

260 
200 
200 
I  75 
1  50 
1  GO 
1  25 
1.15 

220 
1.40 

200 
1  GO 
1  65 

1  40 
4.00 
430 

2  00 
2  15 
1  GO 
1  45 
1.46 

2  50 
225 
200 
1  75 
1  50 
1  GO 

1  25 
1.15 

2  20 
1.40 

200 
1  GO 
1.05 

1  40 
400 
4  30 
200 

2  15 
1  GO 
1.4.^ 
1.45 

250 

2  25 
200 
1  76 
l.AO 
1  GO 
1  25 
1.16 

220 
1.40 

200 
I  GO 
1  05 

1  40 
400 
4  30 
200 

2  15 
1  GO 
1  45 
1.45 

250 
2  25 
200 
I  75 
1  50 
1  GO 

1  25 
1.15 

2  35 
1.60 

2  25 
1.76 
1  80 

1  50 
4  00 
4  30 

2  00 
2  15 
1  GO 
1  45 
1.45 

12*"' 

Trimmer 

14 

Finishers 

16 

Do 

Frame  hfmdiAr. .,...,.. 

ri  40 

\l  50 

1.00 

l.GO 

1.40 

1.50 

1.15 

.90 

1.80 

1.40 

1  CO 

1.15 

.90 

1.80 

1.40 

1  50 

1.15 

.90 

200 

COVntf.'   B*'**r   -T-       -r-- 

40 
53 

Do 

Leacbers: 

Leacher  men 

47 

1 1  eipers 

Machine  men: 

Pulp  machine  tenders. . 

Pulp  back  tenders 

Pull)  flnisher 

2.00 

1  50 

1.00 

.75 

8.50 
1.G0 
1.20 

200 

1  50 

l.GO 

.75 

3.50 
l.GO 
1.20 

200 
1.50 
1  00 
1  35 

8.50 

i.eo 

/1. 35 
\1.30 

200 
1  50 
1  GO 
1.40 

8.50 

1.75 

1.60 
1  45 
1  00 

200 

1  60 

1  65 

1  40 

r3  80 

14  30 

/2  15 

\l  90 

1  60 

1  45 

200 

1.45 

200 
l.GO 

1  05 
1.40 
380 
4  30 

2  15 
1  90 
1  65 
1  46 
1.46 

12 

16 

12 

100 

PuId  reel  lK)y 

Y* 
}» 

}» 

Paper  machine  tenders. 

Paper  back  tenders 

Paper  tblrd  hand 

Broke  hustler 

Do 

Reel  Iwys 

1.00 

1.46 

1.45 
1.25 

3.25 

1.66 

1.60 

.90 

1.16 

245 
220 

246 
220 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

Do 

Cotters: 

Cutter  man 

250 
1.35 

200 
1.40 

266 

1.50 

1.40 

.80 

1.00 

225 

200 

1.66 

1.40 

.90 

1.00 

2.4ft 

8.26 

1.66 

1.60 

.90 

1.00 

246 
220 

245 
220 

8.25 
250 
200 
1.66 
l.flO 
1. 00 
1.15 

245 
220 

245 

220 
1.75 

1.50 

1.85 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 

200 
}l.80 

1.40 

226 
200 
200 
1.65 
1.60 

3.00 
2.'iO 
1.75 
1.65 
1.60 

20 

Helpers 

22 

Do 

Girls 

Do 

.76 

200 
1.75 

.75 

200 
1.50 

1.85 
1.40 

.80 

216 

1.35 

/1. 90 

\200 

1.65 

.90 

225 

/210 
U.80 

[l.90 

1.80 

1.16 

245 
220 

246 

2  20 
1.76 

1.50 

1.85 
1.65 
1.75 
1.40 

200 
1.80 

1.40 

1.16 

290 
240 

260 
235 

53 

Steam  batteries: 

Water  tenders 

45 

Do 

?•«  Va25 

37 

Do 

1.80 
1.90 
1.80 

1 

225 
200 

68 

Firemen 

68 

Do 

Ash  men 

1.20 

1.75 
1.35 
1.30 
1.20 

1.85 

1.76 
1.35 
1.60 
1.35 

200 
1.80 

1.85 

1.45 

1.85 
1.50 
1.60 
1.40 

225 
1.80 

1.40 

1.45 

1.85 
1.50 
1.50 
1.40 

200 
1.80 

1.40 

1.45 

1.85 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 

200 
1.80 

1.40 

1.50 

1.85 
1.50 
1.76 
1.40 

225 

1.60 

1.85 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 

2an 

fl.80 
^2  00 

I.H6 
1.65 
1.75 
1.50 

235 
200 

n.9o 

\1.50 

6 
22 

Yard: 

Teamster 

Bclpera 

1.75 
1.35 
1.30 
1.20 

Truck  loaders 

34 

Laborers 

Calender  men: 

Headman 

26 
17 

Calender  men. 

1.80  /?-5? 

11 

Helpers 

1.40 

1.40 

}" 

"    "     Ir"""" .■.»....■■••.... 

29.06 
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Scale  of  wages  at  New  Torh  and  Penmylvania  Company's  Johmonburg  mill  from  1898 

to  /dO^— Continued. 


Names. 

1896. 

lovv. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1900. 

1907. 

1908. 

Per 
cent 

Alkali  room: 

Ueadmen..... 

SI.  80 
1.60 
1.35 

SI.  80 
1.60 
1.35 

11.80 
1.70 
1.45 

S2.C0 
1.90 
1.56 

S2.00 
1.90 
1.55 

S2.00 
2.00 
1.55 

S2.20 
2.00 
1.55 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

$2.20 
2.00 
1.55 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

S2.50 
2.00 
1.55 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

S2.50 
2.00 
1.65 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

S2.50 
2.35 
1.75 
1.60 
2.15 

S38 

Helpers 

47 

*^bo:.:.::::.::.;;:.. 

Do 

30 

Bleachers 

Do 

1.60 
1.50 
1.00 

1.60 
1.50 
1.20 
1.00 

2.60 

2.25 

1.35 
1.25 
1.20 

1.60 
1.50 
1.15 

1.70 
1.60 
1.40 

1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

34 

Po 

Do 

1.10 

10 

Beater  men: 

Headnifin 

2.50 

1.75 

1.35 
1.25 
1.20 

3.00 
/2.50 
\4.25 

1.35 

3.00 
2.50 
2.25 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

3.00 
2.50 
2.25 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

8.00 
2.50 
2.25 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.45 
1.70 
1.45 
1.76 

3.00 
3.00 
2.25 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.46 
1.70 
1.45 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
1.90 
2.75 
2.20 
1.50 

3.00 
8.00 
2.75 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
1.70 
1.45 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
2.15 
2.75 
2.20 
1.50 
2.00 

3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
1.70 
1.46 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
2.15 
2.75 
2.20 
1.50 
2.15 

2.50 
1.80 
1.70 

3.50 
3.00 
2.75 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.75 
1.46 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
2.15 
2.75 
2  20 
1.50 
2.15 

2.50 
1.80 
1.70 
1.60 
1.40 

2.25 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

3.50 
3.00 
2.75 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.85 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 

2.20 
1.50 
2.30 

2.90 
1.90 
1.80 
1.70 
1.50 

2.50 
1.75 
1.50 
1.60 

40 

Color  nien 

26 
36 

Helpers 

Do 

33 

Do 

Blown  stock 

Do 

Wot  machines. 

Do 

1.40 
1.25 
1.65 
1.00 

1.50 
1.40 

1.65 
1.40 
1.05 
1.00 

1.50 
1.40 

1.50 
1.40 
1.75 
1.20 

1.50 
1.60 
2  2.'> 
2.00 

1.60 
1.45 
1.75 

1.60 

1.45 

175 

32 

20 

6 

40 

Engineers: 

Corliss  Nos.  land  2.... 
Ideal 

1.60 
1.70 
2.25 
2.00 
1.40 

1.60 
1.70 
2.25 
2.00 
1.40 

1.75 
1.75 
2.50 
2.00 
1.40 

26 
63 

Corliss  No.  3 

23 

Do 

10 

Do 

Heaters 

ElectriOf    manufBctor- 
ing 

Chippermen 

1.75 

1.75 
1.25 

1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 

8 

uel  pers 

44 

Do 

Cleaners 

1.S0 

1.75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.20 
.75 

1.20 

1.75 
1.20 
1.25 
1.20 

1.35 

1.75 
1.40 
1.00 
1.15 

1.40 

1.95 
1.50 
1.45 
1.10 

1.40 

1.95 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

1.40 

2.00 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

1.40 

2.10 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

1.40 

2.10 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

1.40 

2.25 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

26 

Digesters: 

Headmen 

43 

Helpers 

Drainers 

40 
20 

Do 

25 

Do 

Do 

'i.*66" 

1.35 
2.00 
1.50 

Felt  washer 

1.50 
2.25 
1.50 

1.50 
2.25 
1.75 

1.60 
2.25 
1.75 

1.60 
2.50 
2.25 

1.76 
3.00 
2.25 

1.76 
3.00 
2.26 

1.75 
3.00 
2.26 

• 

1.75 
3.00 
2.26 

80 

Electrician 

1.75 

1.75 
1.50 

71 

Helper 

50 

32.71 

Rates  of  tariff  on  paper. 

Ground  wood,  ^  cent  per  pound. 

Chemical  fiber,  I  cent  per  pound.  .     . 

Bleached  chemical  fiber,  |  cent  per  pound. 

Printing  paper,  value  2  cento  per  pound. 

Wrapping  paper,  various  grades. 

Parcnment. 

Rates  on  supplies  for  paper  miUs*  use, 

CJay $2 .50  per  ton 

Felts 44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  or  100  per  cent 

Colors 35  per  cent 

Wire  cloth 

Cotton  dryer  felts 45  per  cent 

Hemp  twines 13  cents  per  pound  or  100  per  cent 

Alum  and  alum  cake i  cent  per  pound  or  50  per  cent 

Lumber 

Machinery 45  per  cent 

Steel  forgings 36  per  cent 

Steel  sheets 35  per  cent 

Soda  ash 25  per  cent 

Leather  belting 35  per  cent 

Rubber  belting 30  per  cent 

Salt 8tol2  cents  per  nundrod 

Bleach 20  per  cen 
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Wag€9^ 


Women. 
Hen.... 


AmorlcsiL 


AboQt  SI  per  day  (Indoor  work) 

From  S1.50  to  t5  per  day,  variation  based  on  skill . 


European. 


f0.87|  to  10.60 
.50  to    1.60 


Investment, 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  book  papers,  and  grades  of  paper  included  in  that  category,  is 
in  round  figures,  about  SI 05,000,000.  In  this  investment  are  included 
the  working  capital  and  the  value  of  timber  lands  and  soda  fiber 
and  sulphite  mills,  which  are  maintained,  operated,  and  conducted  in 
coimection  with  such  book- paper  plants. 

All  book-paper  miUs,  however,  are  not  equipped  with  their  own 
chemical  fiber  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  soda  pulp. 

Labor. 

The  aggregate  number  of  wa^e^eamers  emploved  in  the  mills 
manufacturing  book  paper  and  similar  grades  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  soda-fiber  and  sulphite  plants  operated  and  conducted 
in  connection  therewith,  is  estimated  to  represent  an  army  of,  approxi- 
mately, 30,000. 

Conclusion, 

m 

It  is  contended  that — ^so  far  as  the  paper-making  industry  is  con- 
cerned— a  protective  tariff  which  insures  for  the  .Ajuerican  working- 
men  employed  therein  the  highest  scale  of  wages  of  any  similar  class  of 
labor  in  any  other  country,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  him  with 
abundant  opportunity  for  employment,  is  of  itseli  one  of  the  most 
potential  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  its  retention. 

Experiment  might  not  only  prove  fallacious,  but  disturbing  to  the 
paper-making  industry  as  a  whole,  and  perhaps  inflict  unnecessary 
and  unjust  hardship  upon  our  American  wage-earners. 

The  tariff  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  should  be  maintained  and  con- 
tinued at  its  present  standard.  It  is  not  alone  required  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  paper  manufacturer,  but  hkewise  in  the  interests  of  the 
large  army  of  American  laborers  dependent  upon  that  industry  for 
its  employment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  KILTON  E.  MAECUSE,  OF  BICHMOirD,  VA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  namel 

Mr.  Marguss.  Milton  E.  Marcuse. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Proceed. 

Mi,  Marcuse.  Before  submitting  the  paper  which  I  have  I  will 
say  that  I  was  interested  in  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Gaines  to  Mr. 
Sullivan,  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  involved  on  one  particular  book, 
and  working  on  that  I  have  figured  out  that  if  the  total  duty  were 
saved  to  the  consumer  of  wrapping  paper  that  he  would  save  1  cent 
in  wrapping  up  500  pounds  or  sugar. 
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Speaking  for  the  wrapping-paper  manufacturers,  we  wish  to  sub- 
mit that  wrapping-paper  manufacturers,  representing  an  investment 
of  about  SSO,000,000  among  103  mills  specifically  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry in  America  and  employing  many  thousands  of  skilled  em- 
ployees, artisans,  and  laborers,  receive  httle  or  no  protection  under 
the  existing  law,  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  permitting  the 
importation  of  a  large  tonnage  of  so-called  Kraft  paper  manufac- 
tured by  European  manufacturers.  This  paper,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  exceedmgly  strong,  so  strong  that  a  sheet  of  25-poimd  paper 
(25  pounds  to  a  ream,  480  sheets  of  24  by  36  inches)  does  the  same 
service  as  our  domestic  40  or  50  pound  No.  1  manila.  It  is  manu- 
factured in  paper  mills  where  the  investment  is  relatively  small  and 
the  labor  cheap.    These  manufacturers  can  build  and  equip  their 

giants  for  very  much  less  than  the  cost  required  in  America.  They 
ave  machinery  and  building  material  free  of  duty  and  enjoy  low 
labor  costs  in  all  the  departments  of  their  business — ^building,  con- 
struction, and  operating.  Therefore  they  can  afford  to  run  their 
machinery  slow  enough  to  produce  this  grade,  which  yields  but  a 
very  small  daily  production  per  inches  of  machine,  whereas  in  Amer- 
ica we  can  not  meet  their  competition  on  account  of  the  larger  invest- 
ment and  production  costs,  as  we  are  compelled  to  run  for  tonnage, 
and  in  order  to  get  the  lowest  possible  production  costs  we  are  forced 
to  run  such  weimts  and  grades  as  to  enable  us  to  secure  these  results. 
The  growth  of  the  Kraft  paper-making  industry  and  its  importation 
into  this  coimtry  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  This  has  grown 
from  nothing  three  years  ago  to  an  importation  last  year  of  between 
10,000  and  12,000  tons,  so  we  are  informed,  and  as  explained  before 
on  accoimt  of  its  superior  strength  it  displaces  twice  tms  amoimt  of 
tonnage  of  domestic  production.  If  we  were  afforded  a  proper  pro- 
tection on  these  grades  we  are  sure  American  enterprise  would  pre- 
pare itself  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  for  these  grades,  as 
already  there  have  been  many  experiments  made  in  American  mills, 
and  one  or  two  manufacturers  have  been  looking  very  seriously  into 
the  problem.  To  emphasize  the  effect  of  this  competition  let  us  cite 
the  following  comparative  table.  Costs  of  manufacture  at  mills, 
properly  balanced. 

No.  1  manila,  made  of  60  per  cent  sulphite  (popular  quality),  costs 
as  follows: 

60  per  cent  sulphite,  at  $35  per  ton $21.00 

40  per  cent  ground  wood,  at  $18  per  ton 7.20 

28.20 

10  per  cent  shrinkage 2. 82 

Conversion 16. 00 

Freight 4.00 

Total 61.02 

Or  $2.55  per  hundredweight. 

The  Kraft  paper  costs  3  cents  per  poimd  f .  o.  b.  port  of  entry,  plus 
26  per  cent  duty,  75  cents  per  hundredweight,  total  $3.75  per  hundred- 
weight, f.  o.  b.  port  of  entry.  If  sold  at  4  J  cents  per  poimd,  a  ream  of 
25  pounds  costs  the  consumer  Sl.OGi  per  ream.  No.  1  manila,  40- 
pounds  basis,  if  sold  at  3i  cents,  would  cost  the  consumer  Si. 30  per 
ream,  or  23i  per  ream  in  favor  of  the  imported  paper.  We  therefore 
claim  that  this  grade  of  paper,  where  labor  costs  are  as  high  relatively 
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as  the  costs  on  the  higher  forms  of  steel  products,  should  receive 
higher  protection.  We  have  prepared  the  following  suggestions, 
which  we  ask  you  to  include  in  your  schedule  on  paper: 

Proposed  scnedule  for  wrapping  paper,  made  m  whole  or  in  part 
from  sulphate  fiber  and  commomy  known  in  the  trade  as  *' Kraft 
paper"  (or  any  substitute  of  e<]ual  strength,  (juality,  or  appearance), 
wmte  or  colored,  and  of  all  kmds  of  wrapping  paper,  decorated  or 
containing  a  design  or  character  of  any  description,  as  follows: 

Weighing  over  65  pounds  to  the  ream  of  480  sheets,  on  a  basis  of 
24  by  36  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other  form,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  if  weighing  40  pounds  and  not  over  65  pounds  to  the 
ream,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  30  pounds  and  not  over  40 
pounds  to  the  ream,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  20  pounds 
and  not  over  30  pounds  to  the  ream,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  other  papers  known  as  wrapping  paper,  not  especially  provided 
for  in  the  above,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Novelty  wrapping  papers  containing  designs  and  characters  are 
now  being  proauced  in  this  country,  both  with  and  without  patents, 
that  must  compete  with  foreign-made  papers  of  like  character. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  can  produce  these  papers  and  land  them 
in  the  United  States  at  a  price  that  will  not  permit  the  domestic 
manufacturers  to  compete,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nullify  the  value 
of  the  patent  issued  by  this  Government,  for,  owing  to  the  patent 
laws  prevailing  now  in  most  of  the  foreign  governments,  a  patented 
article  must  be  manufactured  in  those  countries  or  be  available  to 
anyone  who  chooses  to  use  them. 

Kraft  paper  weighing  20  pounds  and  tmder  should  be  classed  as 
tissue. 

INVESTMENT. 

The  wrapping-paper  industry  is  one  peculiar  unto  itself.  It  occu- 
pies a  different  relationship  as  regards  investment  to  production  than 
any  other  industry  in  this  country.  To  build  and  equip  a  wrapping- 
paper  mill  requires  S2  investment  for  each  $1  of  annual  production. 
This  does  not  consider  timber  lands  or  working  capital,  but  does  in- 
clude all  expenditures  for  development  of  water  power,  construction 
of  pulp  mills  (mechanical  and  chemical),  paper  mills,  etc.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  secure  a  yield  of  only  simple  mterest  on  investment, 
the  paper  manufacturer  has  to  make  12  per  cent  on  his  product,  free 
of  all  depreciation,  costs,  etc.  Men  do  not  invest  in  manufacturing 
business  for  6  per  cent  returns.  They  would  not  employ  their  time, 
intelUgence,  and  money  at  so  great  a  labor  and  risk  for  so  small  a 
return.  Good  judgment  would  dictate  the  preference  of  lending  their 
money  on  good  collateral  for  such  returns.  Thev  must  see  at  least 
10  per  cent  on  capital  before  they  would  place  their  money  in  such 
enterprises,  in  wmch  they  are  not  only  serving  their  own  interests 
but  are  pubUc  benefactors,  in  developmg  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources and  giving  employment  to  its  labor.  To  maKe  this  10  per 
cent  thejy  would  have  to  make  20  per  cent  on  their  product,  and  the 
result  of  recent  years,  as  shown  by  ledger  balances,  shows  this  to  be 
impossible,  in  view  or  foreign  competition. 

In  considering  the  tariff  on  paper  we  would  like  for  you  to  recog- 
nize the  relation  which  exists  between  wood  and  the  products  there- 
from, and  iron  ore  and  the  products  therefrom.    Whether  or^verting 
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wood  into  ground  wood  pulp  for  paper  purposes^  or  in  converting 
iron  ore  into  pig  iron,  the  relation  of  laoor  to  finished  product  is 
relatively  the  same. 
From  every  point  of  view,  in  bringing  wood  products  and  steel 

i>roducts  into  their  relation  with  each  other,  whetner  considering  the 
abor  expenditure  to  produce  SI  worth;  or  whether  considering  the 
plant  investment  necessary  to  produce  SI  worth,  or  whether  consider- 
mg  the  investment  necessary  tor  protection,  the  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terial as  they  are  found  in  the  earth  or  growing^  from  the  earth,  or 
whether  considering  the  abstract  aspect  m  connection  with  political 
economy,  it  appears  that  the  duties  upon  wood  and  the  products 
thereof  snould  De  greater  than  the  duties  upon  steel  (iron  ore)  and 
the  products  thereof,  and  yet  we  find  that  under  the  present  tariff 
this  condition  is  not  only  reversed,  but  most  severely  reversed,  because 
in  some  cases  the  duties  upon  important  heavy  steel  products  are 
three  times  as  great  as  upon  corresponding  wood  products. 

We  now  ask  that  whatever  duties  be  placed  upon  iron  ore  and  the 
products  therefrom,  correspondingly  higher  duties  be  placed  upon 
wood  and  the  products  therefrom. 

I  have  also  a  paper  here 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  iron  ore  is  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  And  pulp  wood  is  free. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Pulp  wood  is  free.  You  want  60  cents  a  ton  on 
wood  pulp?    Is  that  what  you  claim? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Whatever  your  judgment  sees  fit  to  give  to  iron  ore, 
we  would  like  the  relationship  of  wood  and  its  products  considered  in 
its  relative  position. 

I  have  also  here  the  views  of  Mr.  Gusfavus  Millhiser  on  the  same 
subject,  which  I  will  submit  with  the  other  paper. 

(The  paper  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Millhiser,  submitted  by  Mr.  Marcuse, 
will  appear  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Marcuse's  statement.) 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you,  on  this  subject  of  wrapping 
paper,  what  is  the  volume  of  the  business  in  the  Umted  States? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  About  700,000  tons  per  annum. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  700,000  tons  per  ftnTmnn.  That  is,  the 
consumption  in  this  country  is  700,000  tons? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  prod.uction  in  the  country  is  700,000  tons. 
That  is  what  you  asked  me. 

Mr.  Underwood.  W^hat  is  the  importation? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  importation  is  a  difficult  problem  to  reach, 
because  the  wrapping  paper  comes  under  that  indescribable  quantity 
of  "not  otherwise  specified." 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  that  you  have  no  figures  on  the  amount 
of  importations? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  have  made  some  effort  to  get  some,  and  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  at  some  not  distant  day  to  give  those  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  at  the  time  you  prepared  your  statement 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  was  looking  into  the  subject  of  Kraft  paper,  and 
the  importations  that  I  found  in  one  port  of  entry  gave  me  an  indica* 
tion  that  the  quantity  we  imagined  was  being  imported  should  be  cut 
down  exactly  one-half.  The  effect  that  it  has  had  on  the  trade  has 
influenced  the  manufacturers  of  paper  to  believe  that  from  20,000  to 
25,000  tons  were  imported  last  year,  but  when  we  found  out  that 
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about  4,000  tons  were  received  at  one  port  of  entry,  we  concluded  that 
from  10,000  to  12,000  tons  were  the  receipts  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  the  production  of  wrapping  paper 
in  this  country  amounts  to  about  700,000  tons,  and  the  importations 
to  about  12,000  tons? 

Mr.  Mabcuse.  But  that  is  of  this  one  particular  CTade.  This  is  a 
new  product,  that  has  not  only  disturbed  us,  but  nas  disturbed  us 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  if  it  was  not  serving  twice  the  duty  that 
our  papers  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  new  product,  the  importation 

Mr.  Marcuse.  If  it  grows  from  nothing  to  12,000  tons  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years,  in  simple  geometrical  progression,  what  will  it 
do  in  ten  years  i    That  is  what  alarms  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  might  be  that  the  market  has  been  already 
filled,  possibly. 

Mr.  MARCUSE.  To  draw  it  more  closelv  to  your  attention,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  only  the  recent  past  when  you  carried  home  from 
the  first-class  stores  of  your  community  your  bundles  wrapped  in 
Kraft  paper.  Heretofore  they  have  been  wrapped  in  No.  1  manila 
or  fiber  papers  of  American  production.  But  now,  in  all  of  the  larger 
stores,  in  tne  larger  cities,  you  find  they  are  working  this  into  common 
use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  commit- 
tee in  arguing  this  question  with  you,  if  you  will  pardon  me;  but  I 
would  like  to 

Mr.  Marouse.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  sjij  of  your  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  say,  I  would  like  some  information,  so  that  if 
the  question  comes  to^  a  vole  I  can  intelligently  vote  on  the  matter. 
Therefore  I  want  the  information  for  my  own  guidance.  You  stated 
the  amount  of  the  production  in  this  country.  Now,  I  would  Uke  to 
know  the  total  amount  of  importations,  m  the  line  of  wrapping 
paper,  if  you  know  it.     If  you  do  not,  you  may  say  so. 

Mr.  MiJtcusE.  I  do  not  Know  it,  but  I  will  try  to  ascertain  and  ^ve 
it  to  you.  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  l3Ut  have  not  been  able  to  give  it  to 
you  as  yet. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  exportation  of  this  paper? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Of  our  papers? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  It  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  export  it  to? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  hardly  think  of  exporting  now.  There  is  some 
little  exporting  going  on  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  have  you  been  exporting  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  export  busmess  for  domestic  manufactures  in 
wrapping  paper  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  a  factor. 

Air.  Underwood.  If  you  can,  I  wish  you  would  give  the  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  As  I  say,  the  figure  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  not 
a  factor  as  to  which  I  could  even  give  you  the  information  you  are 
trying  to  get.  I  know  some  little  goes  to  Cuba,  and  before  Porto 
Rico  was  made  a  part  of  our  country  some  went  to  Porto  Eico. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Some  goes  to  the  Continent,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do  not  know  of  any  wrapping  paper  going  to  the 
Continent. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  ship  none  to  England  I 

Mr.  Marouse.  I  know  of  none  going  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  you  only  speak  for  your  own  house  and 
not  for  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Marcusb.  I  only  speak  for  my  own  house  and  from  a  genera) 
knowledge  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  are  unable  to  give  the  information  at 
present  as  to  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  the  volume  of  this  busi- 
ness that  is  controlled  to-day  by  the  American  product  as  compared 
with  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Marouse.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  put  that 
statement  in,  if  you  can  get  the  figures.  That  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant propositions  that  we  want  to  Iniow  about. 

Mr.  Marouse.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  do  that  at  a  later  time^  if 
possible. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  your  principal  purchasers) 

Mr.  Marouse.  The  jobbers.     . 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  sell  to  the  paper-bag  manufacturers,  do 
youl 

Mr.  Marouse.  Some  of  the  paper  manufacturers  do  who  make 
bag  papers.    They  sell  to  the  paper-bag  manufacturers. 

Mr.  J30UTELL.  Some  of  the  class  that  you  represent  here? 

Mr.  Marouse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoxTTELL.  There  is  a  large  exportation  of  paper  bags,  is  there 
nott 

Mr.  Marouse.  So  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  Australia  and  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Marouse.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  made  out  of  your  paper  1 

Mr.  Marouse.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  those  paper  bags  that  are  sold  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa  sold  in  competition  with  the  English  and  German 
manufactures? 

Mr.  Marouse.  Being  unfamiliar  with  that  branch  of  the  business, 
I  am  unable  to  give  a  reply,  but  there  are  other  gentlemen  here  who 
know  more  about  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  paper-bag  manufacturers  represented 
here,  are  there? 

Mr.  Marouse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  did  you  say  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Marouse.  We  are  making  700,000  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  ask  you  how  much  per  cent  of  money  you  are 
making  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Marouse.  Well — how  much  per  cent  we  are  making  on  our 
Investment? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  it  is  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  Marouse.  It  is  a  very  smiple  question,  and  a  very  difl&cult  one 
to  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  state  a  while  ago  that  you  made  12  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Marouse.  That  we  would  have  to  make  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  are  you  making? 
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Mr.  Marcuse.  I  think  for  an  average  period  of  years  if  it  showed 
5  per  cent  net  above  depreciation  and  costs  the  manufacturers  would 
consider  themselves  fortunate. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  from  1897  to  1907? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  that  long,  but  I  want 
to  say  now  that  5  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  per  annum 
profits  that  paper  manufacturers  made  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  after  you  count  out  the  interest,  depreciation, 
and  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  After  we  count  out  nothing.    The  interest  is  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  all  getting  poor,  then,  according  to  your  own 
tale. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  think  we  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worse  off  now  than  you  were  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  ara  no  better  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  made  any  money  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  made  the  money  that  a  manu- 
facturing business  entitles  us  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  a  manufacturing  business 
entitles  you  to.     I  am  talking  about  how  much  you  made. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Well,  I  have  answered  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  money  or  did  you  lose  it? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Some  years  we  made  money  and  some  years  we  lost 
money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  would  it  average,  on  the  whole? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Five  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  last  ten  years  is  a 
fair  average  of  what  the  paper  manufacturers  have  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  if  a  man  did  not  make  12 
per  cent 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  said 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  You  said  if  a  man  did  not  make  12 
per  cent  on  his  investment  in  the  manufacturing  business,  he  would 
pull  his  money  out  of  the  manufacturing  business  and  invest  it  in 
securities.     Do  you  know  of  any  securities  that  will  pay  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  made  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  sounded  like  that.    What  was  it? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  said  that  in  order  to  make  6  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
tal invested  you  have  to  make  12  per  cent  on  the  production  ot  your 
plant. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  said  that  if  he  did  not  make  that  much  he 
would  pull  his  money  out  and  invest  it  in  good  securities,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No  ;  I  said  that  that  kind  of  a  return  does  not  attract 
men  to  that  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  now,  what  was  it  you  said? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  read  again? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  UKe  to  have  the  same  statement  made  again, 
Che  same  as  before. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  have  it  right  here.    It  has  not  been  changed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  state  it  the  way  you  did  before. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  said:  "To  build  and  equio  a  wrapping-pancr  miH 
requires  S2  investment  for  each  SI  of  annual  production.  This  does 
not  consider  timber  lands  or  working  capital,  but  does  include  all 
eaq)enditure8  for  development  of  water  power,  construction  of  pulp 
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xnllls  (mechanical  and  chemical),  paper  mills,  etc.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  secure  a  yield  of  only  simple  interest  on  the  inyestmont 
the  paper  manufacturer  has  to  make  12  per  cent  on  his  product,  free 
of  all  depreciation,  costs,  etc."  Then  I  went  on  to  say:  *'Men  do 
not  invest  in  manufacturing  business  for  0  per  cent  returns.  They 
urould  not  employ  their  time,  intelligence,  and  money  at  so  great  a  . 
labor  and  risk  for  so  small  a  return.  Good  judgment  would  dictate 
the  preference  of  lending  their  money  on  good  collateral  for  such 
returns.  They  must  see  at  least  10  per  cent  on  capital  before  they 
would  place  their  monej  in  such  enterprises,  in  which  they  are  not 
only  serving  their  own  mterests,"  etc. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  concerns,  or  firms,  or  corporations,  or  what- 
ever you  are  pleased  to  call  them,  are  there? 

Mr.  Marcuse   There  are  103  wrapping-paper  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Making  the  same  kina  of  paper  that  you  aret 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  of  them  are  making  the  same  kind  you 
makel 

Mr.  Marcuse.  There  is  such  a  diversity  of  the  character  of  wrap- 
ping paper  that — ^well,  I  would  say  probably  33§  per  cent  are  making 
the  same  grades  on  which  I  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  are  they  all  selling  at  the  same  price) 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No  ;  there  is  a  variation  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  compete  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  compete  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  agreement? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  There  is  no  agreement. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  no  connection  with  a  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  None  in  the  world,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  no  "gentleman's  agreement''  with  youf 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No  "gentleman's  agreement"  with  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  an  "annual  jubilee,"  too? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  talk  business  at  those  meetings? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  do  not  have  time  at  those  meetings.  [Laughter.] 
.    Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not?    That  is  all. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Millhiser,  submitted  by  Mr.  Mar- 
cuse, is  as  foUows:) 

VIEWS  OF  ME.  GUSTAVUS  HULHISES,  PSESIDEITI  OF  THE  BED- 
FORD PULP  Aim  PAPES  G0MPAN7,  SICHMOin),  VA.,  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  THE  TABIFF  BEVISIOH  AS  BEGAEDS  THE  PAPEB 
SCHEDULE,  Aim  THE  BELATIOH  OF  THIS  SCHEDULE  TO  THE 
STEEL  SCHEDULE. 

We  want  to  approach  this  subject,  not  from  the  selfish  standpoint 
of  its  commercial  aspect  as  appUed  to  the  possible  profit  to  our  par- 
ticular business  only,  but  we  want  to  approach  the  subject  along  the 
combined  lines  of  commercialism,  which  is  self-interest,  and  patriot- 
ism, which  is  the  altruistic  interest. 

In  doing  this,  the  first  step  is  to  recognize  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  praoticaDyvoiced  that  protection,  legitimately  applied, 
meets  their  approval.  We  wish  to  keep  before  us  the  fact  that  while 
underprotection  is  an  injustice  to  the  particular  industry  so  affected, 
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on  the  other  hand,  overprotection  is  an  injustice  to  all  of  the  many 
millions  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  realize  that  under  the  application  of  the  protective  tariff  due 
regard  should  be  had  to  strengthening  the  sinews  of  the  country  and 
never  weakening  them  at  any  point. 

We  recognize  that  among  tne  important  sinews  of  future  stren^h 
in  this  country  wood  and  steel  form  important  and  very  far-reaching 
features. 

We  recognize  that  these  two  articles  are  totaUy  unlike  the  products 
of  the  soil,  which  can  be  produced  from  vear  to  year  in  such  quantities 
as  the  efforts  of  man  may  be  stimulated  to  produce. 

We  realize  that  proper  forestry  laws  can  be  made  to  provide  for 
such  a  reproduction  or  forest  products  as  to  make  the  supply  of  such 

{products  practically  inexhaustible,  and  especially  so  in  face  of  the 
act  that  we  have  rapidly  drifted  into  ^tensive  substitution  of  steel 
for  wood  in  many  forms  of  construction  work. 

We  realize  that  the  natural  storehouses  in  the  earth  of  steel  (iron 
ore)  can  not  be  replenished  by  the  powers  or  ingenuity  of  man;  that 
once  exhausted  they  are  forever  exhausted ;  and  we  realize  that  to-day 
the  nation,  with  its  natural  storehouses  of  iron  ore  exhausted,  occu- 
pies a  position  which  places  it  almost  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations 
provided  with  an  ample  supply  of  iron  ore. 

We  are  living  in  a  steel  age,  and  to  preserve  our  supplies  in  the 
earth  is  the  first  duty  in  the  direction  of  protection  which  is  due  the 
American  people. 

We  ask  ana  claim  that,  inasmuch  as  wood  does  renew  itself  and 
can  be  made  to  do  so  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  that  as  steel 
(iron  orej  does  not  and  can  not  be  made  to  renew  itself — we  ask  and 
claim  that  whatever  protection  may  be  seen  fit  to  apply  to  wood  and 
the  products  thereof  still  lower  duties  be  applied  to  iron  ore  and  the 
products  thereof. 

Not  only  for  the  perfectly  clear  reasons  that  I  have  mentioned  does 
this  policy  impress  itself  and  intrench  itself  behind  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  justice  itself,  but  it  would  also  be  helpful  toward  improving 
the  position  of  each  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  engaged  properly  in  the  struggle  for  advancement. 

It  would  not  only  reduce  to  some  extent,  varying  only  in  degree, 
the  cost  of  every  operation  in  which  one  can  engage  to-day;  but  in 
doinff  so,  it  would  also  enable  each  and  every  manufacturer,  who  has 
articles  to  export  or  who  might  be  induced  to  reach  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  articles  for  export,  to  be  put  in  a  more  favorable  position  to 
conduct  his  present  operations  and  to  look  forward  to  increasing 
same  in  existing  and  yet  unexplored  directions. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  wood  in  the  form  of  logs  (that  is  to  say, 
in  its  crudest  form)  is  on  the  free  list,  and  we  do  not  ask  that  it  be 
removed  from  the  free  list;  to  the  contrary,  we  want  it  to  remain 
there,  and  we  correspondingly  ask  that  iron  ore  be  similarly  placed 
upon  the  free  list. 

We  find  that  timber,  when  converted  into  boards  for  building  pur- 
poses, or  when  convert^ed  into  groimd  wood  pulp  for  paper  purposes, 
carries  a  duty  of  about  10  per  cent,  and  we  find,  that  under  the  ex- 
isting tarilf,  iron  ore,  when  converted  into  pig  iron,  carries  a  duty 
of  about  33  per  cent.  The  actual  expenditure  for  labor  in  producing 
$1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  either,  Doards  for  building  purposes  or 
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^ound-wood  pulp  for  paper  purposes — embracing  all  of  the  opera- 
tions from  the  tree  in  tne  forest  to  the  production  of  these  articles — 
is  as  great  (or  ^eater)  as  is  the  actual  expenditure  for  labor  in  pro- 
ducing $1  worm  (at  cost  vdue)  of  pig  iron — embracing  all  of  the 
operations  from  the  ore  in  the  ore  bed  to  the  production  of  the  pig 
iron. 

We  feel  that  justice,  coupled  with  the  best  business  discretion, 
would  leave  these  duties  upon  timber  products  at  the  existing,  say, 
10  per  cent;  but  would  correspondingly  place  pig  iron  below  10  per 
•cent. 

We  find  that  the  duty  under  the  existing  tariff  upon  chemical  puljp 
is,  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  practically  the  same  as  upon  ground- 
wood  pulp;  i.  e.,  10  per  ceniL  and  we  find  that  the  dutv  upon  steel 
Tfuls  is  about  40  per  cent.  The  actual  expenditure  for  labor  in  pro 
ducing  $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  chemical  pulp,  embracing  all  of 
the  operations  from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  production  of  chem- 
ical pulp — ^is  as  great  (or  greater)  as  is  the. actual  expenditure  for 
labor  in  producing  $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  steel  rails,  embracing 
all  of  the  operations  from  the  ore  in  the  ore  bed  to  the  production  of 
the  steel  rail. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  chemical  pulp  be  ad- 
vanced, but  we  do,  in  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  the  wnole  Ameri- 
can people,  ask  that  a  corresponding  basis  of  protection  be  applied  to 
steel  raus,  bv  which,  we  mean,  to  make  it  less  than  10  per  cent. 

We  find  tnat  imder  the  existing  tariff  print  paper  carries  a  duty  of 
about  15  per  cent  and,  we  will  say,  other  papers  about  25  per  cent; 
and  we  find  that  articles  of  steel  manufacture  corresponding  to  these 
in  their  removal  from  raw  stock  toward  finished  products  carry  duties 
of  at  least  double  these  percentages. 

The  complete  expenditure  for  plant  for  producing  finished  paper, 
embracing  all  of  the  operations  from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  pro- 
duction of  finished  paper,  is  $2  to  $2.25,  average,  for  each  $1  worth 
(at  cost  value)  of  miished  paper  produced.  The  complete  expendi- 
ture for  plant  for  producing  the  heavv  finished  products  of  steel, 
embracing  all  of  the  operations  from  the  ore  in  the  ore  bed  to  the 
production  of  the  heavy  finished  products  of  steel,  is  $1  to  $1.25, 
average,  for  each  $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  the  heavy  finished  prod- 
ucts of  steel  produced. 

The  investment  involved  for  a  paper  mill  to  protect  itself  in  its 
wood  supplies  by  ownership  of  either  timber  lands  or  stumpage  rights 
is,  for  each  $1  worth  (cost  value)  of  paper  produced,  as  ^eat  as  the 
investment  involved  for  a  steel  plant  to  protect  itself  with  its  com- 
bined supplies,  in  the  ground,  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  provided 
that  on  tne  part  of  the  steel  plant  tms  protection  be  obtained  hj 
ownership  of  the  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  deposits;  but  if  this 
protection  on  the  part  of  the  steel  plant  be  accomplished  by  leases 
cased  upon  the  payment  of  royalties  at  the  times  these  different 

{products  may  be  mined,  then  the  investment  for  such  protection  falls 
ar  below  (cr  disappears  entirely)  the  investment  required  for  pro- 
tection on  the  part  of  the  paper  mill. 
Prom  every  point  of  view,  in  bringing  wood  products  and  steel 

I>roduct9  into  their  relation  with  each  other,  whether  considering  the 
abor  expenditure  to  produce  $1  worth,  or  whether  considering  the 
plant  investment  necessary  to  produce  $1  worth,  or  whether  consid- 
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ering  the  investment  necessary  for  protecting  the  supplies  of  raw 
material  as  they  are  found  in  the  earth  or  growing  from  the  earth, 
or  whether  considering  the  abstract  aspects  in  connection  with  politi- 
cal eccnc  my.  it  appears  that  the  duties  upon  wood  and  the  products 
thereof  should  be  greater  than  the  duties  upon  steel  (iron  ore)  and  the 
products  thereof,  and  yet  we  find  that  under  the  present  tariff  this 
condition  is  not  only  reversed,  but  most  severely  reversed,  because  in 
seme  cases  the  duties  upon  impcrtant  heavy  steel  products  are  three 
times  as  great  as  upon  corresponding  wood  products. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  products  which,  by  their 
nature,  are  heavy  in  gross  we^ht  in  relation  to  their  cost  value, 
carry,  by  their  very  nature,  an  innate  protection;  e.  g.,  100  pounds 
of  merchandise,  valued  at  $100,  and  subject  to  an  import  freight  of 
$1,  would  carrv  an  innate  protection  of  1  per  cent,  whereas  100 
pounds  of  mercnandise  valuea  at  $10  and  subject  to  an  import  freight 
of  $1  would  carry  an  innate  protection  of  10  per  cent.  The  heavy 
products  of  steel  and  the  corresponding  products  of  wood  are  con- 
spicuous under  this  head. 

The  railroad  freight  charges  for  assembling  all  of  the  raw  materials 
and  afterwards  transporting  the  finished  products — both  of  wood  and 
steel — constitute  a  large  part  of  the  production  cost. 

Should  the  steel  scheaules  be  revised  in  the  direction  that  these 
views  would  suggest,  then  the  railroads,  by  getting  their  steel  sup- 
plies at  lower  prices,  would,  instead  of  crymg  for  increase  in  freight 
rates^  in  a  short  time,  no  doubt,  be  prepared  to  decrease  freight  rates : 
and  the  benefits  from  such  a  change  would  not  accrue  to  any  favored 
spots,  but  would  reach,  in  some  degree,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  nation. 

I  can  only  believe  that  the  discrepancies  under  the  present  tariff 
in  the  comparative  treatment  of  wood  and  steel  products  was  due  to 
the  oversight  in  failing  to  bring  these  two  products  together  and 
considering  their  relation  to  each  other. 

We  now  ask  that  whatever  duties  be  placed  upon  iron  ore  and 
the  products  therefrom,  correspondingly  higher  duties  be  placed 
upon  wood  and  the  products  therefrom. 

Mr.  Elltott.  May  I  say  something  about  that  paper  of  Mr.  Mar- 
cuse,  Mr.  Chahman! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  it  is  something  you  wish  to  state  with  ref- 
erence to  this  wrapping  paper. 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  is.     It  has  reference  to  this  Swedish  Kraft  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish,  first,  the  reporter  would  make  this  note: 
Onionskin  paper  is  classified  as  paper  not  speciaUv  provided  for 
under  paragraph  403  of  the  act  of  1897.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that 
it  should  be  dutiable  as  print  paper  under  paragraph  396.  The  import- 
ers have  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  general  appraisers,  and 
that  appeal  is  now  in  force.  Meanwhile  the  Government  is  collecting 
under  paragraph  402. 

Mr.  Clark.  Before  Mr.  Elliott  begins,  I  want  to  ask  the  last  witness 
a  question.     Do  you  ask  to  have  this  tariff  remain  as  it  is,  or  to  raise  it  ? 

Mr.  Marouse.  We  ask  that  the  tariff  on  wrapping  paper  remain  as 
it  is,  but  that  a  classification  be  made  for  Krart  paper. 

Mr.  John  Norris.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  feebly  ask  whether  those 
of  us  who  have  been  waiting  here  all  day  may  not  get  same  chance 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  t 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I  feebly  ask  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  wait- 
ing here  all  day  may  get  some  chance  to  be  heard  f 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  you  will  be  heard  in  due  time,  after 
this  gentleman  has  finished.  If  Mr.  Elliott  were  not  heard  now,  I 
presume  the  newspapers  that  you  represent  would  say  we  had  cut  on  a 
man  who  wanted  to  speak  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  raising  it.  He  asks  to  speak,  and  he  will  be  heard  at  tins  mo- 
ment. Otherwise,  if  he  had  not  volunteered,  you  would  be  speaking 
now. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  think  this  is  about  the  third  time  he  has  spoken. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  waiting  all  day 
equally  with  you.    Proceed,  Mr.  Elliott. 

FUBTHEB  STATEMEirr  OF  ME.  B.  S.  ELLIOTT. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  want  to  present  the  following 
arguments  whv  the  present  rate  of  duty,  namely  25  per  cent  on  wrap- 
ping papers  which  are  imported  under  the  style  of  a  paper  known  as 
"Swedish  Kraft,"  should  not  be  changed. 

First,  the  American  has  been  taught  by  the  Swede  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  superior  paper  with  greater  yardage  from  a  given 
cord  of  spruce.  This  being  true  it  womd  naturally  help  to  save  our 
forests.  By  yardage  I  mean  that  this  Kraft  paper  being  so  strong 
can  be  used  m  a  much  lighter  weight  than  regular  manila  wrapping 
paper.  Thus  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  equalized  and  not  as  much 
timber  is  necessary  to  supply  the  wrapping  requirements  of  the  con- 
sumer. When  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  manila  paper  began  to 
see  that  the  domestic  user  of  wrapping  paper  demanded  this  Kraft 
paper  they  undertook  to  produce  the  same  article  with  the  result 
that  to-day  papers  equal  to  the  Swedish,  both  in  price  and  quality,  are 
made  by  domestic  mills.  One  of  the  largest  domestic  mills  is  j)ro- 
ducing  a  superior  grade  of  Kraft  made  irom  pulp  imported  n^om 
Canada,  which,  coming  across  the  line,  has  to  pay  a  duty  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  freight  to  the  mill  making  this  paper.  But  even  under 
these  conditions,  that  paper  is  sold  in  competition  in  New  York  with 
the  best  grades  made  m  Sweden. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  that.  Do  you 
know  the  volume  of  this  wrapping-paper  business  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Elliott.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  importations? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Not  in  this  Kraft  papfer;  no.  It  has  only  grown  up 
in  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  business  if  we 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  last  witness,  and  made  a  specific 
enumeration  of  the  Kraft  paper  1 

Mr.  Elliott  I  could  not  hear  his  statement.  Does  he  want  to 
raise  the  duty? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  could  not  understand  myself,  from  what  he 
stated,  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  I  thought  that  possibly  you 
could  throw  some  light  on  it. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  was  so  far  back  that  I  could  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  that  he  wanted  to  retain  the  duty  as  it 
is  now,  but  with  a  new  classification  for  Kraft  paper. 

Mr.  ITnderwood.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  business? 
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Mr.  Elliott.  What  would  be  the  object  of  making  a  classifioation 
if  it  were  not  to  raise  the  duty  and  bring  it  under  some  other  classi- 
fication where  there  is  a  higher  duty? 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  a  new  classification  would  raise  the 
duty,  as  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Elliott.  You  asked  me  if  it  would? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  do  not  see  any  other  object,  when  they  are  making 
the  paper,  as  I  have  stated  they  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  are  making  paper  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes.  It  sells  in  New  i  ork  City  in  competition  with 
the  Swedish. 

The  Chairman.  We  wiD  now  hear  Mr.  Norris,  on  pulp  and  print 
paper. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MS.  JOHN  VOSSIS,  CHAIBMAV  OF  COMMITTEE  OV 
PAPEB,  AMEBICAH ITEWSPAPEB  PUBUSHESS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  an  aside,  and  casually  and  inci- 
dentally and  preUminarily,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mt.  Marcuse,  who  preceded  me — the  gentleman  who  appealed 
for  a  new  classification  and  a  higher  rate  on  wrapping^  papers — ^was 
the  gentleman  whose  firm  plead  guilty  June  19,  1908,  in  tne  United 
States  court,  as  members  of  the  j^arks  pool  on  fiber  and  manila,  and 
his  firm  was  fined  $2,000.  Instead  of  that  stopping  the  operations  of 
these  manufacturers  and  paper  makers  in  fixing  prices  and  in  regu- 
lating output,  thev  are  at  it  again.  I  submit  here  a  report  of  the 
Western  Fiber  and  Manila  Association,  which,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1908,  has  just  advanced  the  price  of  manilas  S3  per  ton  as 
the  result  of  combination.    That  is  merely  preliminary  to  the  other 

? reposition.  I  submit  also  a  report  of  the  previous  week  of  the 
aper  Trade  Journal,  giving  a  statement  of  a  meeting  of  bookmen 
to  discuss  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  trade. 

These  gentlemen  come  here,  not  on  oath,  and  make  statements.  I 
seriously  combat  the  accuracy  of  any  statement  they  have  made  to 
the  effect  that  there  are  no  combinations,  no  agreements,  no  arrange- 
ments, to  restrict  production  or  to  fix  prices. 

I  will  speak,  practically,  for  all  or  the  newspapers.  There  has 
been  somewhat  of  an  understanding  that  I  shall  open,  and  that  then 
the  representatives  of  the  American  Paper  and  Piup  Association  will 
present  their  side;  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  given  an  opportunity 
not  to  answer  them,  but  where  there  are  misstatements  made,  with- 
out going  over  the  ground,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  a  good  while  from  now  before  we  get  there. 
[Laugh  ter.l 

Mr.  NoRRis.  All  right.  In  addition  to  myself,  as  representing  the 
newspapers,  there  will  be  representatives  of  the  four  labor  unions 
which  are  employed  by  newspapers,  and  which  feel  the  effect  of  the 
increased  price  or  paper. 

In  submitting  tne  views  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  upon  the  paper  schedule  of  the  tariff,  I  will  attempt  to 
cover  the  proposition  for  free  pulp  and  free  paper  in  all  its  phases, 
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including  the  deception  of  your  committee  and  of  Congress  by  the 

f)aper  makers  in  1896,  the  failure  of  the  paper  makers  to  give  to 
abor  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  protective  tariff,  the  organization  of 
paper  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
Dy  them,  and  their  gigantic  speculations  in  woodlands.  Newspapers 
have  been  made  to  bear  undue  burdens  as  a  result  of  the  advance  in 
1907  of  $12  per  ton  in  the  price  of  paper.  Approximately  1,200,000 
tons  of  news-print  paper  are  used  in  the  United  States  annually, 
costing  consumers  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  per  annum.  ^  As  a  result 
of  the  unjustifiable  advance  of  1907,  one  paper,  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, was  taxed  $60,000  per  annum.  Another  paper,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  was  taxed  $156,000  per  annum.  Preliminarily  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  because  of  a  labor  dispute  between  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  its  employees,  covering  a  period  of 
three  months,  since  August  1,  1908,  the  output  of  the  market  was 
reduced  about  105,000  tons.  This  curtailment  of  production  has 
been  availed  of  by  paper  makers  generaUy  to  mark  up  the  price  of 
news-print  paper  this  week  to  $55  per  ton.  New  York,  or  $20  per  ton 
in  excess  or  the  price  which  prevailed  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  considered  this  schedule  twelve  years  ago  and  $15  per  ton 
in  excess  of  the  price  which  would  prevail  under  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Norris,  if  it  will  not  bother  vou,  will  you 
state  before  you  make  your  argument,  so  that  we  can  follow  it  along 
the  line  of  your  suggestion,  what  suggestion  you  make  to  the  com- 
mittee as  to  our  future  action  on  this  proposition?  Will  you  state 
what  you  desire  us  to  do? 

Mr.  Norris.  Let  me  explain  that  in  a  summary  of  about  twenty 
minutes'  duration  I  substantially  cover  all  of  the  ground,  including 
that  particular  point 

The  Chairman.  What  Mr.  Underwood  wants  to  know  is  what 
amendment  you  suggest  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1  want  to  know  what  suggestion  you  make. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Free  pulp,  free  paper,  and  reciprocity  with  Canada 
for  free  pulp  wood,  free  paper,  ana  free  pulp. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  to  have  all  paper  free,  or  just  news  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  News-print  paper  is  the  particular  matter  for  which  I 
appear. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  is  all  for  which  you  make  any  su^estiont 

Mr.  Norris.  That  is  all  for  which  I  make  any  suggestion;  but  it  is 
coupled  with  wrapping  paper  and  other  kinds  of  paper,  because  these 
mills  which  make  the  wrapping  paper,  which  make  manila,  are 
equipped  to  make  news-print  paper;  and  when  they  come  tc^ether  in 

Sools  so  as  to  artificially  stimulate  their  production,  there  is  an  in- 
ucement  for  them  to  keep  out  of  the  news-print  paper  market.     I 
will  make  special  reference  to  that  later. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Norris  go  on  and  read  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Norris.  Please  note  that  the  publisher — ^not  the  laborer,  nor 
the  paper  maker — ^is  asked  to  pay  this  bill  for  industrial  warfare. 
We  will  show  from  its  annual  reports  that  the  International  Paper 
Company,  with  all  of  its  antiquated  outfit  and  its  five  subsidiary 
companies  that  sap  its  earnings,  has  made  an  actual  profit  of  $8.79 
per  ton,  or  29  per  cent,  upon  aU  the  paper  it  has  turned  out  in  ten 
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years,  and  that  its  cost  of  production  has  been  $30.52  per  ton,  or  $1.51 

Eer  100  pounds,  and  that  its  average  price  during  the  ten  years  which 
ave  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  has  been  $43.91  per 
ton,  or  $2.19  per  100  pounds  delivered,  an  increase  of  $11.91  per  ton 
over  the  price  at  which  paper  was  sold  when  the  Dingley  bill  was 
passed  July  24,  1897. 

Paper  can  be  made  cheaper  at  Millinocket,  St.  Croix,  and  Berlin 
than  in  Canada.  Labor  is  paid  less  here  than  in  Canada^  and  we  hold 
that  the  protective  principle  provided  for  in  the  Republican  platform 
does  not  apply  to  paper,  oecause  of  this  treatment  of  labor  by  paper 
makers,  ana  because  of  this  cheapness  of  cost  of  home  production  as 
compared  with  foreign  production.  We  will  show  that  the  Dingley 
bill  mcreased  the  duty  on  ground  wood  45  per  cent  (p.  866)  and  on 
news-print  paper  46  per  cent  (p.  1165),  and  that  the  outcome  of  the 
present  pohcy  has  been  to  increase  imports  of  pulp  and^  to  decrease 
the  exports  of  paper.  There  has  been  a  transformation  in  the  paper 
situation.    Instead  of  exporting  paper  we  are  importing  pulp. 

We  will  show  that  the  import  duty  on  news-print  paper  has  not 
been  productive  of  revenue  and  that  it  has  furthered  schemes  of 
combination  and  criminal  manipulation  of  the  market.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  show  that  because  of  the  import  duty  of  $6  per  ton,  the  price 
of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  has  for  periods  been  raised 
to  a  figure  which  was  $6  per  ton  above  what  it  womd  have  been  under 
free  conditions,  and  above  what  it  should  have  been  under  conditions 
that  assume  respect  for  law.  The  paper-manufacturing  business  has 
been  mismanaged,  the  burden  of  which  mismanagement  has  fallen 
upon  the  publishers.  We  are  embarrassed  by  the  chairman's  state- 
ment that  the  Government's  figures  and  studies  of  the  tariff  are  based 
on  prices  quoted  by  trade  papers,  which  the  chairman  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House — ^referring  specially  to  news-print  paper  prices — are 
"as  accurate  as  accurate  can  be."  We  are  prepared  to  show  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  such  quotations,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  any  fair  standard  of  comparison,  in  determining  the  cost 
of  production  m  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris^  did  not  the  chairman  give  the  source 
of  that  information? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Sure 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.  And  did  not  Mr.  North  state 
that  his  source  of  information  was  from  the  trade  journals,  and  did 
not  the  chairman  state  that  at  the  time? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  He  did;  but  he  also  gave 

The  Chairman.  Then  be  fair,  and  state  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  did  he  not  also  give  it  the  authority  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  his  office,  and  was  it  not  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 

Trie  Chairman.  What  he  stated  was  that  it  was  taken  from  the 
trade  journals. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  Mr.  Pavne  also  said  that  these  prices  were  "as 
accurate  as  accurate  can  be.  Now,  I  do  not  desire  to  quarrel  \\  ith  the 
chairman.  I  simply  want  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  figures 
were  not  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  was  making  a  speech.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  sat  at  the  next  seat,  and  when  he  commenced 
to  speak  on  this  subject  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  handed 
him  the  letter  of  Mr.  North,  which  the  chairman  had  never  seen 
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before,  and  the  chairman  presented  that  statement  to  the  House;  and 
he  stands  by  what  he  said  in  reference  to  it — that  that  is  the  informal 
tion  that  he  had  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  assume 

The  Chairman.  And  no  one  was  deceived;  much  less  yourself  or 
Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  On  the  contrary.  Do  I  understand  that  the  chairman 
now  says,  or  now  assumes,  or  now  thinks  that  those  figures  are  as 
accurate  as  accurate  can  be? 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  of  Mr.  North  was  accurate  for  what 
it  purported  to  be.  If  the  trade  journals  did  not  get  it  right,  that  is 
another  instance  of  the  very  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  make  mistakes  about  statements  of  fact. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  it  is  also  an  instance  of  the  basis  and  character  of 
information  upon  which  Confess  legislates  without  due  inquiry  as 
to  the  source  or  accuracy  of  mformation  upon  which  it  acts. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  was  not  acting  at  that  time.  It  was  sim- 
plv  debating  upon  a  statement;  but  perhaps  you  had  better  go  on. 

"Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

We  will  point  out  the  menace  that  hangs  over  the  paper  business  by 
reason  of  tne  attitude  of  Canada.  The  increasing  use  of  water  power 
for  electrical  purposes  as  well  as  the  threat  of  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  wooQ  have  tended  to  stop  the  building  in  the  United  States 
of  new  paper  mills  to  meet  the  increasing  consumption  (p.  007).  We 
will  indicate  how  every  material  American  interest  may  oe  promoted 
by  a  reciprocity  arrangement  with  Canada  and  with  ^Newfoundland, 
providing  for  free  pulp  wood,  free  pulp,  and  free  paper. 

We  invoke  your  scrutiny  oi  State  Department  records  which  would 
enable  you  to  obtain  an  accurate  list  of  the  dates  of  meeting  of 
American  and  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Place  Yiger  Hotel, 
Montreal,  and  the  names  of  the  participants,  for  purposes  which  are 
obvious;  also  the  membership  of  a  combination  or  interests  that 
center  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  including  the  International  Paper 
Company;  also  calling  attention  to  a  contract  of  10,000  tons  of  Cana- 
dian news-print  paper  made  at  S35  per  ton  for  one  year,  beginning 
February  1,  1908,  by  the  Belgo-Canadian  Company,  of  Shawimgan 
Falls,  with  S.  A.  Cook,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  president  or  the  Alexan&a 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Indiana,  which  would  have  helped  to 
reUeve  the  shortage  in  the  American  market,  but  which  was  driven 
out  of  the  country  and  deUvered  to  Lloyd,  of  London  and  elsewhere, 
by  threats  of  the  New  York  paper  men  to  destroy  the  trade  of  the 
Canadian  mill  in  the  event  of  its  deUverv  in  the  United  States.  Sum- 
mon Mr.  Cook  and  ascertain  from  him  how  much  he  has  paid  toward 
a  settlement  of  that  transaction  which  contributed  to  maintain  an 
artificial  price  for  paper,  and  to  tax  every  American  publisher  whose 
expiring  contract  was  renewed.  Also,  how  the  Canadian  government 
made  a  gift  of  400  square  miles  to  the  Berlin  Mills  Company  as  an 
inducement  for  the  building  of  a  paper  mill  at  La  Tuque,  Canada. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  that  in  1907,  at  a  time  when  the  demand 
was  large  and  production  was  overlapping  consumption,  that  Mir. 
John  A.  Davis  bought  up  over  20,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  and 
starved  the  market. 
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We  will  show  that  in  1907,  when  its  total  actual  cost  of  making 
paper^  including  labor,  had  increased,  only  64  cents  per  ton,  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  without  jurisdiction,  advanced  prices  $10 
and  $12  per  ton. 

We  will  show  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  producing 
300  tons  per  day  less  of  news-print  paper  than  was  produced  by  the 
mills  which  it  consolidated,  and  that  it  has  either  sold,  leased,  stopped, 
or  diverted  to  other  uses  more  than  46  of  the  111  machines  which  it 
originally  acquired. 

The  paper  makers  lacked  in  appreciation  of  their  obligations  to 
Congress,  because  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  an  industry  which  is  an 
object  of  protection  is  bound  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  consumers.  The 
United  States  Steel  Ck)rporation  has  recognized  this  obligation  by 
•  an  expenditure  of  several  himdred  million  dollars  within  a  few  years 
for  new  construction,  but  the  International  Paper  Company,  having 
decreased  its  daily  output  and  restricted  production,  has  proved  itself 
unworthy  of  your  consideration. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  the  methods  of  high  finance  which  capi- 
talized at  excessive  figures  a  collection  of  antiquated  mills  located  on 
exhausted  water  courses  tributary  to  denuded  forests.  The  Intema- 
tionid  Paper  Company  is  capitahzed  on  a  basis  which  is  three  times 
that  of  the  cost  of  the  St.  Regis  plant.  It  represents  $35,000,000  of 
watered  capital  which  its  consumers  must  carry.  On  a  capital  of 
$69,000,000  it  does  a  business  of  $20,000,000  per  annum  and  requiring 
nearly  three  and  one-half  years  to  turn  over  its  capital  in  manu- 
facturing. 

We  ^nll  show  you  the  depletion  of  our  spruce  supply  and  the  abso- 
lute inability  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  needs^  of  the 
paper  industries.  We  will  show  you  the  impossibility  of  meeting  this 
situation  by  reforestization  because  of  the  time  required  to  mature 
spruce  forests,  and  because  of  forest  fires,  and  because  of  taxes  on 
standing  timber. 

We  will  show  you  that  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
other  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  have  involved  them- 
selves in  gigantic  speculations  m  woodlands  in  Canada  whereby 
money  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  expansion  and  better- 
ment of  American  mills  has  been  diverted  to  Canadian  woodlands 
which  can  not  be  made  available  for  use  by  present  owners  during  the 
next  thirty  years.  We  will  give  details  of  the  acquirement  of  over 
12^00  square  miles  of  tracts  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone. 

The  newspapers  represented  in  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  are  divided  about  equally  between  the  two  poUti- 
cal  parties.  They  represent  many  views  on  many  subjects.  They 
are  substantially  unanimous,  however,  in  asking  that  the  duty  on 
pulp  and  paper  be  removed.  The  canvass  made  by  the  Mann  com- 
mittee shows  that  715  newspapers  replying  to  its  inquiry,  651  favored 
the  removal  of  tariff  and  64  opposed,  and  that  the  Kepuolican  papers 
favoring  removal  outnumbered  the  Democratic  papers  which  advo- 
cated removal. 

Unlike  all  other  subjects  of  tariff  taxation,  users  of  news-print 
paper  can  not  pass  along  the  burden  to  the  consumer.  The  price  of 
a  newspaper,  like  the  pnce  of  a  postage  stamp,  is  fixed.  A  publisher 
can  not  raise  and  lower  his  price  when  the  price  of  news-print  paper 
advances  or  falls.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  shift  the  burden  to  adver- 
tisers because  of  the  methods  or  the  paper  makers  who  make  long- 
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time  contracts  with  some  newspapers  at  low  prices,  and  refuse  to 
make  the  same  contracts  with  other  papers.  They  also  make  con- 
tracts that  expire  at  varying  dates.  As  a  result  or  this  overlapping 
of  contracts,  it  would  be  rarely,  if  ever^  possible  to  shift  the  burden 
of  increased  cost  to  advertisers.  In  a  city  where  a  Hearst  paper  was 
paying  $37.60  per  ton  to  the  International  Paper  Company  under  a 
ten-year  contract,  do  you  think  that  another  publication  subjected  to 
a  $50  per  ton  charge  by  the  same  company,  could  afford  to  raise  its 
price  or  increase  its  advertising  rates  without  the  Hearst  coopera- 
tion) Could  it  expect  to  obtain  cooperation  under  such  conditions? 
The  proposition  that  newspapers  increase  their  price  as  was  urged 
by  the  general  manager  of  the  International  Paper  Company  (p.  734) 
would  mean  this:  Tnat  every  purchaser  would  pay  1  cent  per  day 
additional,  or  $3  per  annum  ror  approximately  20,000,000  copies  per 
day,  or  $60,000,000  in  aU.  Thus  it  is  proposed  that  the  readers  of 
newspapers  should  pay  a  tax  of  $60,000,000  in  order  that  a  group  of 
paper  makers  might  take  four  or  five  million  dollars  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people  through  the  publishers. 

Newspapers  are  entitled  to  consideration  from  you  upon  that  score 
even  if  you  ignore  the  extraordinary  function  they  perform  in  dis- 
seminating intelligence,  in  promoting  knowledge,  and  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  government.  Those  citizens  are  the  best  citizens  who  are 
in  complete  touch  with  the  work  of  administration  and  the  further- 
ance or  the  newspaper's  mission  is  worthy  of  your  serious  effort.  An 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  paper  is  due  to  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  the  people. 

According  to  the  best  available  information,  it  is  calculated  that 
all  the  paper  mills  have  capacity  to  turn  out  about  14,885  tons  per  day, 
or  4,546,920  tons  per  annum,  as  foUows: 

Tons  per  day. 

News t 4, 200 

Book 1, 900 

Boards 3,300 

Wrapping  (manila,  fiber  and  stra w> 2, 850 

Writing 1,400 

Roofing  and  Bhejithin«: 610 

Tiflsue 290 

Hanging : 275 

Blotting 60 

Total 14,886 

Seven  concerns  practically  control  the  output  of  71  mills  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper.  Their  daily  capacity  may  be 
computed  at  4,342  tons  per  day,  as  follows : 

Tons  per  6bj. 

International  Paper  Company 1, 416 

Great  Northern 450 

Berlin  Mills 225 

W.  H.  PaPBons  &  Co 170 

H.  G.  Craig  &  Co..  seUing  agents , 500 

Western  interests  formerly  associated  with  General  Paper  Company 729 

3  mills  in  Michigan  and  New  York 120 

Total 3,610 

Pacific  coast  (2  concerns) 280 

Mills  not  primarily  devoted  to  news 3Q1 

Scattered  in  7  States 365 

Total 4,656 
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In  any  contest  with  Canada,  the  publishers  who  pay  for  the  paper 
must  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of  that  struggle,  not  the  paper 
makers  who  have  exhausted  the  domestic  supply  of  pulp  wood. 
These  paper  makers  have  gone  to  Canada  where  there  are  from 
200,000,000  to  660,000,000  acres  of  timber,  largely  spruce,  and  they 
have  invested  many  milUons  in  Canadian  woocQands.  The  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  owns  approximately  four  and  one-half  million 
acres,  or  nearly  7,000  square  miles  of  Canadian  and  American  tracts. 
The  American  paper  makers  are  importing  free  of  duty  about 
1,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  per  annum.  I  am  told  that  23  important 
news-print  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  get  substantially  all  of 
their  wood  from  Canada.  The  Ontario  authorities,  to  block  the 
scheme  of  contervailing  duty  which  was  incorporated  in  the  Dingley 
bill,  have  prohibited  the  export  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  crown  lands, 
and  in  that  way  they  have  deprived  all  the  western  mills  of  a  cheap 
and  ample  supply  of  raw  material.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  tax 
of  65  cents  per  cord  is  imposed  on  all  pulp  wood  cut  from  crown  lands 
^~ith  a  rebate  of  40  cents  if  the  wood  is  put  into  manufactured  form 
in  Quebec.  Our  courts  have  decided  that  that  rebate  arrangement 
constituted  an  export  tax  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  pulp  wood  and  you 
have  therefore  imposed  a  countervailing  duty  imder  tne  provisions  of 
the  Dingley  law  upon  all  paper  manufactured  from  wood  cut  on 
crown  lands  in  the  r rovince  of  Quebec.  The  burden  of  proving  that 
it  was  not  cut  from  crown  lands  is  thrust  upon  the  importer. 

The  Canadian  paper  makers  and  the  Canadian  authorities  say  they 
are  annoyed  by  the  attitude  of  the  American  Government.  The 
Canadian  paper  makers  are  clamoring  for  the  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
port of  pulp  wood  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  from  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  They  have  formally  submitted  their  request  to  the 
Dominion  government,  and  the  pressure  from  them  upon  it  is  very 
strong.  Serious  consequences  to  American  paper  makers  are  imminent. 
Every  American  paper  maker  who  testihed  before  the  Mann  com- 
mittee agreed  that  the  prohibition  of  pulp-wood  export  by  Canada 
would  brmg  disaster  to  the  trade.  It  would  close  many  mills,  and 
would  force  the  manufacturer  into  Canada.  The  president  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  David  S.  Co^^les,  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1907,  sent  to  all  editors  of  American  newspapers  a  circular  let- 
ter calling  attention  to  the  Canadian  threats  and  bewailing  the  possi- 
biUties  of  what  he  regarded  as  confiscation  of  American  investments 
in  Canada  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  pro^^^ramme. 
That  document  was  printed  in  tne  records  of  the  Mann  committee, 
although  an  officer  or  the  International  Paper  Company  asked  that 
committee  to  suppress  its  publication.  (P.  2014.)  That  gentleman, 
Chester  W.  Lvman,  who  is  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  and  who  is  an  agent  of  aU  the  paper  makers, 
took  an  amazing  position  in  another  letter  sent  on  the  day  of  his  re- 
quest for  suppression.  (P.  2013.)  He  said  there  was  an  adequate 
eupply  of  wood  left  in  the  United  States  and  that  there  were  unde- 
veloped water  powers  in  the  United  States  sufficient  for  paper  making 
purposes.  He  made  this  declaration  notwithstanding  the  annual  im- 
portation of  nearly  a  million  cords  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  by  the 
paper  makers,  ana  the  investment  of  more  than  $12,000,000  by  them 
m  Canadian  woodlands.  In  other  communications  this  representative 
argued  that  the  paper  makers  were  not  primarily  responsible  for  the 
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rapid  destruction  of  our  forests ;  that  paper  makers  took  only  3  or  4 

}>er  cent  of  the  total  slaughter,  and  that  the  wicked  lumbermen  and  the 
blks  who  started  the  forest  fires  were  responsible  for  whatever  damage 
had  been  done  to  the  country's  resources.  Therefore,  it  would  be  in* 
ferred,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  American  paper  maker  to  go  to 
Canada  for  his  wood  supply,  and  upon  that  proposition  we  have 
diametrically  opposite  views  from  the  paper-miU  representatives. 

The  Canadian  government  is  awaiting  your  action  before  decid- 
ing upon  its  course.  If  you  attempt  to  appropriate  its  pulp  wood 
without  some  concessions  to  the  manufacturers  of  that  pulp  wood, 
then  you  invite  a  trade  war.  Here,  now,  you  have  a  distmct  menace 
to  an  important  industry — a  meance  that  would  carrv  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  users  of  paper,  causing  violent  disturbances  in  paper 
prices,  and  a  paper  famine  i  ou  would -put  a  premium  upon  the  de- 
struction of  more  of  our  forests  with  all  the  baleful  climatic  condi- 
tions that  follow  such  shortsighted  methods.  The  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  are  so  extended  and  complex  that  the  in- 
terests which  both  possess  in  mutual  trade  and  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  each  side  for  amiable  intercourse  should  induce  everyone  to  ap- 
proach this  matter  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  neighborly  comity. 
Are  we  to  tangle  our  railroad  interchanges,  our  trade  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  per  annum  with  that  neighbor,  in  order  that  we 
may  more  quickly  slaujsjhter  so  much  of  our  forests  as  remain?  Are 
we  to  start  upon  a  retaliation  and  industrial  warfare  to  insure  another 
lease  of  opportimity  for  those  groups  of  lawbreakers  who  have  done 
violence  to  every  sound  principle  of  trade  in  their  efforts  to  crush 
competition,  to  restrict  production,  and  to  impose  upon  the  people  a 
monopoly  of  an  article  that  is  essential  to  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge!  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  an  American  Congress 
will  give  heed  lo  any  such  proposition.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  this  committee  would  approve  of  any  plan  by  which  a  solution 
of  this  situation  would  be  reacned.  In  the  recent  political  campaign 
in  Canada  it  was  announced  that  the  government  would  refer  the 
proposition  for  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  to  a  commission  for  ad- 
lustment.  Why  not  utilize  the  information  and  studies  of  your  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  which  has  been  digging  mto  this 
matter  for  six  months  and  arrange  through  the  State  Dl^artment  for 
informal  conferences?  I  am  confident  that,  as  a  result  or  such  action, 
you  will  reconmaend  the  plan  outlined  in  H.  R.  22237,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mann  upon  request^  providing  for  reciprocity  with  Canada. 
That' bill  was  prepared  m  the  State  Department  and  was  passed 
upon  in  the  Treasiiry  Department.  Its  language  is  that  of  section  3 
or  the  Dingley  bill,  with  tne  substitution  of  pulp  and  paper  for  ai^ols, 
etc.  It  follows  the  recommendation  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Con- 
gress, and  it  adopts  the  safeguards  and  precautions  suggested  by  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 
Investigation,  whereby  American  paper  makers  will  be  insured  pro- 
tection from  hostile  action  by  Canada  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of 
any  duty  by  you.  In  short,  that  Canada  will  not  attempt  to  impose 
any  export  duty  on  pulp  and  paper  and  pulp  wood  in  the  event  of 
the  abolition  of  our  import  duty  on  pulp  ancl  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  tnat  the  bill  introduced  dj  Mr.  Mann,  of  Illi« 
aois,  by  request? 
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Mr.  NoRBis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  By  request) 

Mr.  N  ORRIS.  YeS;  sir. 

The  Chairman.  1  could  draw  a  good  deal  better  bill  than  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  will  have  to  reframe  the  Dingley  bill,  then,  be- 
cause it  is  absolutely  the  language  of  section  3  of  the  Dingley  bill, 
which  I  think  you  had  some  part  m,  and  for  which  you  are  measure- 
ably  responsible,  certainly  as  to  its  phraseology. 

The  Ceiairman.  I  could  make  a  bill  that  would  insure  much  more 
protection  against  Canada  than  any  provision  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  that  means  a  trade  war,  and  I  doubt  if  even  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  wants  to  invite  or  precipitate  anything 
of  that  sort.     I  am  quite  sure  he  has  no  such  disposition. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  do  what? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  to  invite  or  precipitate  a  trade  war  with  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  agreed  on  that  entirely.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  of  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  we  must  carry  the  load,  if  there  is  danger. 
With  your  ideas  about  it,  if  you  should  so  decide,  we  must  bear  the 
consequences. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  my  ideas  are  about  it. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  we  get  through  to-night 
you  will  be  for  free  pulp  and  free  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  be  disappointed,  as  you  usually  are. 
ILaughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  sugjrestion  was  made  to-day  that  when  this 
bill  comes  out  of  the  committee  it  will  Drobablycome  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tarin  bill.  What  have  you  to 
say  on  that  subject,  in  the  light  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Will  you  permit  me  first  to  take  up  the  division  of 
"labor,"  and  of  '*wood  and  forestry,"  and  then  of  the  tariff,  and  then 
of  combinations,  so  that  I  ma^r  cover  the  points  which  I  understand 
were  deep  in  the  chairman's  mind,  that  labor  must  be  protected  and 
that  the  cost  of  production  must  be  insured? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly. 

LABOR. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Simple  arithmetic  will  determine  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  paper  makers  have  given  to  labor  anv  share  of  your  tariff 
benefaction.  In  New  York  State,  which  is  the  largest  paper-making 
State  in  the  Union,  the  state  bureau  of  labor  (p.  359)  gathered  re- 
ports in  1906  from  every  branch  of  organized  male  labor  in  that 
otate,  and  the  figures  showed  that  2,786  organized  workers  in  "paper 
and  paper  goods"  received  less  than  any  other  class  of  organized 
labor  (exhibit).  Paper  workers  received  an  average  of  $10.94  per 
week,  or  $1.82  per  day,  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  combined.  The 
proportion  of  skilled  labor  receiving  $3  per  day  was  less  than  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  employed. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1905  (see  p.  371)  13,364 
persons  engaged  in  the  paper  industry  received  an  average  of  $9.06 
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per  week,  or  $1.51  per  day,  and  in  the  year  1906  ihey  received  an 
average  of  $1.53  per  day. 

In  the  State  oi  Wisconsin  (p.  703)  44  establishments,  employing 
5|384  persons,  reported  that  tne  average  yearly  wage  was  $462.01, 
equaling  $1.48  per  day,  and  for  1907  tne  pay  was  less  than  in  any 
one  of  the  three  years  preceding. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Washington,  for  July,  1907, 
on  page  3  (pp.372  and 719 of  Hearing) shows thaft of  41  industries 
employing  334,107  persons  whose  earmngs  were  reported  the  only  in- 
dustry in  which  the  pay  of  labor  had  been  reduced  in  1906,  as  com- 
parea  with  1904  and  1905,  was  paper.  The  hours  of  labor  in  that 
mdustry  were  also  increased  in  that  year. 

The  census  report  for  1905  shows  (p.  372)  that  65,694  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  paper  trade  received  an  average  of  $9.32  per  week,  or 
$1.55  per  day. 

The  paper  makers  based  their  increase  in  price  of  news-print  paper 
to  $50  per  ton  in  1907,  upon  the  representation  that  the  cost  ot labor 
had  been  increased  50  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  change  of  tours  from 
twelve  hours  per"  day  to  eight  hours  (p.  733).  It  now  appears  by 
the  records  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  (p.  1743) 
that  only  29  mills  had  changed  to  the  three-tour  eight-hour  system 
and  that  215  had  continued  on  the  twelve-hour  basis. 

The  data  submitted  by  various  paper  companies  throws  an  inter- 
esting side  Ught  on  the  relative  pay  of  labor.  At  the  Hudson  River 
mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  t^e  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of 
paper  produced  was  $1.13  per  ton  less  under  the  eight-hour  s^^stem 
than  under  the  twelve-hour  system,  and  that  fact  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  found  in  the  reports  of  the  paper  companies  would 
confirm  the  beUef  that  better  paid  labor  is  tne  cheaper  labor  in  the 
long  run. 

The  Remington-Martin  Company  figures  of  labor  cost  for  the  vear 
1907,  while  approximating  those  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
panv  for  the  same  year  were  less  than  in  the  year  1906,  when  the 
tweive-hour  system  prevailed.  The  total  cost  of  labor  in  all  of  the 
mills  of  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the  year  1907  under  the 
3-tour  system  increased  only  34  cents  per  ton  over  the  cost  of  1903. 
and  onlv  66  cents  per  ton,  or  8  per  cent  (not  50),  over  the  cost  or 
1905,  when  the  twelve-hour  system  prevailed  (p.  1977). 

The  cost  sheets  submitted  by  various  paper  companies  to  the  Mann 
committee  for  the  year  1907  showed  extraordinary  discrepancies,  as 
follows: 

Lftboroost 
per  ton. 

Gould  (New  York)  mill,  12-hour  Byetem $8.53 

Gloquet  mill  rMinnesota),  12-hour  system 11. 67 

Park  Palls  (Wisconsin),  12-hour  system 10. 56 

Remington-Martin  (New  York).  8-hour  svstem 8.53 

International  Paper  Company  (New  York  and  New  England),  8-hour  system..    8. 52 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  the  western  paper  mills 
could  not  make  paper  as  cheaply  as  eastern  mills,  and  the  eastern 
mills,  working  on  the  eight-hour  system  could  show  a  saving  of  from 
S2  to  S3  per  ton  in  the  comparisons.  It  is  possible  that  the  excessive 
labor  cost  of  the  western  paper  mills  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  em- 
ploy boys  to  operate  their  paper  machines.     The  Mann  committee  in 
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its  visits  to  over  19  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  found  very 
few  grown  men.  It  saw  many  15-year-old  boys  who  were  working 
thirteen  hours  for  six  nights.  At  one  mill;  Combined  Locks  (p.  2103), 
the  night  force  worked  fourteen  hours.  Two  16-year-old  boys  at  one 
mill  in  Neenah,  Wis.,  were  working  as  members  of  the  crew  on  a 
paper  macliine  at  the  rate  of  8i  cents  and  10  cents  an  hour,  respec- 
tively. Workers  in  George  A.  Whiting's  mill  at  that  place  received 
pay  varying  from'  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  day.  Women,  who  were  sort- 
mg  rags,  were  paid  $4.50  per  week  by  men  who  pose  as  leading  citi- 
zens. Paper-mill  workers  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  were  paid  HJ 
cents  per  nour  for  sixty-five  hours  per  week,  or  $9.52  per  week. 

Mr.  Cowles,  the  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, had  declared  to  Congress  that  the  cost  or  labor  in  the  paper 
mills  had  increased  from  30  to  70  per  cent  in  ten  years,  and  tnat  a 
large  part  of  this  increase  had  taken  place  in  past  two  years;  but 
when  the  labor  cost  figures  of  his  own  mill  were  dissected  it  appeared 
that  the  labor  cost  was  12.21  cents  per  100  pounds  in  December,  1906, 
under  the  twelve-hour  system,  ana  12.68  cents  in  December,  1907, 
under  the  eight-hour  system,  an  increase  of  less  than  4  per  cent  (not 
30  nor  70)  in  his  mill.  Comparative  tables  printed  in  the  Paper  Mill 
of  July  6,  1907,  showing  the  operations  of  a  typical  paper  mill  in 
the  West,  disclosed  the  fact  that  its  labor  cost  had  increased  less  than 
2  per  cent  in  ten  years.  There  were  numerous  factors  that  contrib- 
uted to  keep  dowii  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  paper.  The  width 
of  machines  had  increased  in  ten  years  from  100  ana  120  to  150  and 
160  inches;  their  speed  had  increased  from  350  and  400  feet  to  550 
and  600  feet.  Ihe  daily  product  of  a  paper  machine  had  been  in- 
creased from  20  tons  to  45  tons.  The  labor  mill  workers  contend,  and 
with  some  justification,  that  the  pulp  mill  ^^ill  grind  more  pulp  when 
the  men  work  eight  hours  than  w  hen  they  work  twelve  hours. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  comparative  pay  of  paper-mill  labor  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  I  refer  you  to  the  statement  of  George 
Chahoon,  jr.,  manager  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  of  Canada 
(p.  805),  and  of  ^l^.  Carl  Riordon,  of  the  Kiordon  Paper  Mills,  of 
Merriton  and  Hawkesbury,  Ontario  (p.  805),  and  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Lynch, 
of  Minneapolis,  who  testified  in  October,  and  of  Mr.  Cowles,  president 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  (p.  908),  all  of  >^nom  said 
that  the  Canadian  mills  pay  as  high  and  higher  wages  than  are  paid  in 
the  United  States.  Practically  all  skilled  labor  in  these  mills  comes 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  inducement  of  higher  pay  must  be 
made  to  attract  them  there. 

In  comparing  relative  pay  with  Canada,  Mr.  Cowles  said:  "If 
anything,  I  should  say  that  labor  is  higher  in  Canada  than  it  is  in 
the  United  States." 

The  GHAniMAN.  Do  you  mean  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  mean  skilled  labor  and  cheap  labor  both.    That  was  not  formerly 
flo,  but  it  is  so  to-day.    That  is  my  own  experience  and  my  own  observation. 

Consul  Worman,  of  Three  Rivers  (p.  1991),  reported  to  the  State 
Department  that  '4abor  in  the  Canadian  nulls  is  as  high  as  in  the 
Umted  States,  yea,  oftentimes  even  higher.  The  skilled  mechanics 
are  Americans  ^ho  receive  higher  wages  as  an  inducement  to  leave 
their  home  and  country." 

More  than  100,000  newspaper  employees  have  sent  appeals  to  Con- 
^Tess  and  the  President  asKing  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  pulp 
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and  paper.  Upon  what  theory  can  you  claim  to  give  protection  and 
benefactions  to  paper-mill  employers  who  do  not  treat  their  labor 
properly,  while  you  refuse  it  to  newspaper  publishers  who  pay  to 
their  employees  an  average  wage  ihat  is  about  three  times  the  amount 

i)aid  by  the  paper  makers  f  The  entire  amount  paid  to  paper-mill 
abor  producmg  news-print  paper  will  not  exceed  $9,000,000  per 
annum.  Yet  the  paper  makers  who  profess  such  anxiety  for  their 
labor  ask  you  to  add  to  the  losses  of  compositors,  pressmen,  and  stere- 
otypers,  and  photo-engravers,  whose  enforced  idleness  in  the  last  year, 
partially  because  of  the  high  price  of  paper  and  its  reduced  consutap- 
tion,  will  more  than  equal  the  total  pay  of  these  paper-mill  employees. 
Instead  of  givinff  to  labor  the  rewards  whicn  protection  was  de- 
signed to  confer,  the  paper  makers  have  treated  their  labor  worse 
than  any  other  industry  nas  done.     Since  the  1st  of  August,  1908,  a 

6 retracted  struggle  was  carried  on  between,  the  International  Paper 
ompany  and  its  employees  over  a  question  of  a  reduction  of  5  per 
cent  in  wages — the  contest  entailing  a  loss  in  labor  and  other  items 
exceeding  §1,000,000,  all  of  which  must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the 
newspaper  publishers,  under  the  provisions  of  your  tariff  schedule. 

WOOD, 

I  now  approach  the  subject  of  wood  and  forestry. 

In  presenting  estimates  of  standing  timber  in  the  United  States,  I 
do  so  with  misgiving  of  the  accuracy  of  every  government  estimate 
in  that  direction.  Two  recent  experiences  of  the  worthlessness  of 
such  statements  make  me  incredulous  of  all  of  them.  Subject  to  this 
reservation,  I  state  that  spruce  constitutes  70  per  cent  of  the  wood 
used  in  paper  making.  Government  reports  of  1906  declare  that  the 
State  of  Maine  supphed  over  one-third  of  the  spruce  used,  and  more 
than  double  the  quantity  furnished  by  its  closest  competitor,!  the  State 
of  Washington.  The  spruce  of  New  York  State  has  fallen  off  re- 
cently, and  that  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  has  decreased  about 
one-half  since  1899.  These  four  States  in  the  Northeast  furnished  60 
per  cent  of  the  timber,  Washington  and  Oregon  20  per  cent,  the  Vir- 
ginias 10  per  cent,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  10  per  cent.  The  State 
of  Minnesota,  about  whose  supply  of  spruce  much  has  been  said,  sup- 
plied only  one-sixtieth  of  the  total  cut.  About  three-fifths  as  much 
spruce  was  used  for  pulp  as  for  lumber  in  the  United  States  in  1906. 
raper  makers  cut  over  1,830  square  miles  every  year  to  provide  wood 
for  pulp  and  paper  mills.  We  import  from  Canada  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  timber  from  338  square  miles,  so  that  our  paper  mills  strip 
altogether  2,168  square  miles  every  year.  Of  this  stripping,  approxi- 
mately one-third,  or  700  square  miles,  is  for  mechanical  ground  wood 
and  two-thirds,  or  1,400  square  miles,  is  for  chemical  pulp. 

New  York  State  consumes  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  cords  of 
wood  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
Maine,  which  ranks  next.  Tne  amount  of  pulp  wood  used  in  the 
United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1907,  reported  by  250  mills,  was 
approximately  4,000,000  cords.  (See  p.  1428  of  Hearings.)  Forty- 
five  per  cent  of  this  quantity  was  domestic  spruce  and  23  per  cent 
spruce  imported  from  Canada.  Fifteen  per  cent  was  hemlock,  9  per 
cent  poplar,  and  8  per  cent  was  said  to  oe  made  up  of  pine,  cotton- 
wo  )d,  balsam,  and  other  wooda 
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The  Census  Bureau  has  pointed  out  (Bulletin  77)  that  the  inroad 
into  the  remaining  supply  of  spruce  is  rapid,  and  that  the  concentra- 
tion  of  much  of  me  stand  into  extensive  holdings  of  pulp  manufac- 
turers explains  a  substantial  rise  in  the  cost  of  lumber  stumpage.  I 
hesitate  to  give  estimates  of  standing  spruce,  because  estimates  9sxd 
conditions  vary  wideljr. 

The  fact  that  the  principal  users  of  spruce  have  bought  over  12,00(> 
square  miles  of  timber  tracts  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone  would 
indicate  their  fear  of  a  shortage,  though  evidences  of  a^igantic  spec- 
ulation  in  woodlands  are  numerous  and  strong.  The  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  with  approximately  7,000  square  miles,  or 
four  and  a  half  minion  acres,  of  timber  lands  under  its  control  turns 
out  about  1,600  tons  of  paper  per  day.  The  vice-president  of  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company  has  laid  it  down  as  an  accepted 
formula  of  the  trade  that  1,000  acres  of  spruce  will  produce  per- 
petually enough  wood  to  £um  out  one  ton  of  paper  per  day.  Forester 
rinchot  (see  p.  1370  of  Hearings)  was  inclined  to  Iook  upon  this 
basis  of  computation  as  correct.  Applying  the  formula  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company's  holding,  it  would  appear  that  that  com- 
pany has  acquired  about  three  times  the  area  necessary  for  a  per- 
petual supply  on  the  basis  of  its  present  production.  If  tne  company 
should^  cut  its  pulp-wood  supply  from  its  own  lands,  there  might  be 
some  justification  for  a  contention  that  that  immense  acreage  was 
necessary  to  safeguard  its  future  supply.  But  it  cuts  from  its  own 
lands  only  25  per  cent  of  the  wood  it  uses  (see  p.  1055  of  Hearings), 
buying  75  per  cent  upon  the  market.  It  therefore  cuts  only  one- 
twelftn  of  tnat  which  its  acreage  would  permit,  and  it  is  obviously 
engaged  in  the  business  of  speculating  in  woodlands  instead  of 
making  paper.  A  confirmation  of  this  view  of  its  methods  is  shown 
in  the  statement  it  submitted  to  the  Mann  committee  (see  p.  1029  of 
Hearings),  wherein  it  claimed  that  it  had  woodlands  worth  $13,493,- 
315,  though  its  annual  statement  for  June  30,  1908,  placed  the  book 
value,  and  assumedly  the  actual  cost  value,  of  these  woodlands  at 
$3,697,560,  showing  an  estimated  profit  of  nearly  ten  million  dollars 
on  that  speculation.  Every  purchaser  of  paper  from  that  company  is 
forced  to  pay  approximately  2  J  cents  per  100  pounds  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  tne  carrying  charges  of  tnat  venture.  Incidentally, 
I  may  point  out  that  in  the  valuation  of  its  properties  (see  p.  1029 
of  Hearings)  it  claimed  that  it  had  194,592  horsepower  or  unde- 
veloped water  powers  which  it  valued  at  $9,729,600.  Here  is  another 
venture  to  which  paper  users  must  contribute  for  carrying  purposes, 
these  undevelopea  water  powers  and  these  vast  timber  tracts  having 
been  acquired  to  stop  others  from  competing  with  it  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  ask  if  you  refer  to  the  35,000,000  of  which  you 
spoke  a  while  ago  as  undeveloped  water  power? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Oh,  no — no!     That  has  been  worked  to  the  limit. 

The  worst  phase  of  its  business  is  the  use  of  adjunct  companies  to 
hide  its  actual  operations.  It  buys  much  of  its  wood  from  the  St. 
Maurice  Lumber  Company,  in  Canada,  which  it  owns  and  controls.  It 
has  three  or  four  adjunct  companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  completely  baffle  an  auait  of  its  wood  accounts.  These  adjunct 
companies  are:  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company,  Champlain  Realty 
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Company.  Michigan  Pulp  Wood  Company,  American  Realty  Com- 
pany, ana  Miramichi  Lumber  Company.^ 

In  shipping  pulp  wood  from  Canada  it  has  not  had  any  incentive 
to  undervalue  the  export  because  there  was  no  duty  upon  it.  For 
years  the  International  Paper  Company  has  been  certifying  to  the 
Canadian  government  that  the  pulp  wood  shipped  by  it  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  was  valued!^  at  less  than  S5  per  cord.  The  values 
fixed  by  paper  makers  upon  all  the  pulp  wood  sent  out  from  Canada 
have  been  as  follows: 

Per  cord. 

1905 $4.38 

1906 4.31 

1907 4.37 

These  figures,  which  show  an  actual  reduction  in  value  in  1907  as 
compared  with  1905,  throw  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  that  company's 
figures  of  cost  and  profit,  and  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  of 
the  subsidiary  company  to  the  parent  concern.  Indeed,  they  may 
affect  its  cost  figures  at  some  mills  to  the  extent  of  $3  per  ton,  and 
disprove  the  claim  of  increased  cost  of  wood.  I  am  imable  to  fathom 
the  purposes  of  a  management  which  pays  high  prices  to  outsiders 
for  its  wood  supply  while  refusing  to  cut  timber  from  its  own  cheap 
lands,  which  are  inventoried  at  less  than  SI. 70  per  acre.  Neither  can 
I  understand  the  craze  for  woodlands  which  it  developed  in  the  year 
1907,  because  (see  p.  488  of  Hearings)  in  fourteen  months  prior  to 
January  1,  1908,  it  acquired  2,000  square  miles  of  additional  acreage. 
Altogether,  the  International  Paper  Company  had  cut  6,418,512 
cords  from  timber  lands  in  Canada  to  Januaiy  1,  1908. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  International  rapef  Company  has  400 
square  miles  (see  p.  1124  of  Hearings)  of  spruce,  of  whicn  100  square 
miles  is  virgin  timber.  In  Vermont  it  has  121  square  miles  (see  p. 
1130  of  Hearings),  and  in  New  Hampshire  200  square  miles,  of 
which  80  square  miles  is  vii^n  timber.  For  some  extraordinary  and 
unexplained  reason  the  International  Paper  Company  is  allowing 
that  virgin  timber  to  remain  imcut.  A  virgin  forest  never  grows. 
Every  dictate  of  good  forestry  would  surest  the  propriety  of  cutting 
out  the  mature  timber  and  thereby  gaining  4  or  5  per  cent  per  annum 
from  the  growth  of  that  which  is  allowed  to  remain.  The  policy  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  in  these  matters  is  beyond  explana- 
tion. Certainly,  the  users  of  paper  are  made  to  suffer  by  reason  of 
the  withdrawal  of  these  vast  areas  from  the  market  and  the  inevitable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  stumpage.  The  officers  of  the  paper  company 
comfort  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  lands  whicn  were  reported 
to  be  worth  $10  per  acre  ten  years  a^o  are  now  worth  $27.50  to  $30 
per  acre  (see  p.  1131  of  Hearings),  but  those  valuation^  are  purely 
tanciful  and  are  the  results  of  tne  artificial  stimulation  which  pulp 
manufacturers  have  given  to  values.  Eight  or  ten  paper  makers  own 
over  1,140  square  mues  of  spruce  forests  in  the  Adirondacks. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  400  square  miles;  Finch, 
Pruyn  &  Co.  (affiliated  with  the  International  Paper  Company), 
220;  Gould  Paper  Company,  170;  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  100; 
Racquette  River  Company,  140;  Schroon  River  Paper  Company,  16; 
J.  &  J.  Rogers  Paper  Company,  47;  Dexter  Sulphite  Company,  47; 
himting  preserves  for  individuals,  1,500;  New  York  State  Forest 
Reserve,  2,700;  a  total  of  4,340. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  from 
Canada  would  mean  the  prompt  destruction,  not  of  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
our  forests,  as  paper  makers  would  have  us  believe,  but  of  25  per  cent, 
or  1,100  square  miles,  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Mr.  Pinchot  estimates  (see  p.  1357  of  Hearings)  that  the  available 
supply  of  pulp- wood  timber  in  the  United  States  will  last  as  follows: 
New  fork,  eight  and  one-half  years;  Pennsylvania,  nine  years;  Min- 
nesota, nine  years;  Vermont,  eleven  years;  New  Hampshire,  twenty- 
five  years;  Maine,  twenty-eight  and  one-half  years. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  say  what  the  Mann  conmiittee  found  when 
it  undertook  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  reforestization.  I  know 
it  went  to  the  West,  where  the  supply  from  Ontario  had  already  been 
stopped  and  where  sawmills  had  been  abandoned  because  owners 
found  the  Ontario  law  made  relocation  necessary  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Georgian  Bay.  Practically  all  spruce  in  Wisconsin  has  been 
cut  out.  In  Minnesota  the  spruce  was  round  to  be  exceedingly  small 
in  size  and  requiring  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  to  reach  maturity  and  a  diameter  of  10  inches,  whereas  m 
the  State  of  Maine  the  pulp  men  say  they  do  not  cut  anything  less 
than  14  inches.  A  visit  to  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
disclosed  a  ridiculous  aspect  to  their  pulp  supply.  In  many  cases  they 
are  adjuncts  of  lumbering  operations,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  s 
investment  at  Cloquet  and  the  Walker-Nelson  investment  at  Little 
Falls.  Disks  cut  from  pulp  wood  in  Minnesota  mills  showed  that  the 
6-inch  pulp  wood  counted  65  rings.  Much  of  the  wood  was  less  than 
that  diameter,  and  Mr.  Mann  brought  back  from  Cloouet  a  specimen 
piece  of  pulp  wood  no  larger  than  a  baseball  bat,  whicn  had  been  pre- 
pared for  tne  pulp  grinder.  To  reach  bodies  of  spruce  that  would 
average  10  inches  the  committee  passed  through  nules  upon  miles  of 
burned  forests,  some  biu-ped  in  the  sgring  of  1908,  some  m  the  fall  of 
1907,  and  some  in  the  spring  of  1907.  It  was  admitted  by  the  lumber 
cruisers  who  accompamed  the  committee  that  the  fire  in  the  spring  of 
1907  had  been  started  by  the  lumbermen  to  bum  up  their  slashmgs 
and  had  become  too  mucn  for  them. 

When  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  of  St.  Paul,  the  largest  lumber  operator  in 
the  coimtry,  was  asked  about  the  possibilities  of  reforestization,  he 
said  that  it  was  impossible  for  individuals  because  of  the  constantly 
recurring  forest  fiires  and  because  of  the  time  required  to  mature  the 
trees,  and  because  of  the  taxes  on  standing  timber  which  would  eat 
up  the  principal  before  the  new  growth  could  reach  maturity. 

Forester  Pmchot  submitted  to  the  Mann  committee  tables  based 
on  actual  measurements  of  timber  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  the  fact  that  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years  must 
elapse  before  a  second  crop  of  spruce  timber  could  be  obtained,  and 
that  period  was  dependent  upon  the  observance  of  forestry  condi- 
tions and  a  restriction  of  cuttmg  to  10  inches  minimiun.  To  obtain 
spruce  from  seeds  planted  in  the  forests  would  require  between  sev- 
enty-five and  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  Pinchot  stated  that  the  cutting 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  was  destructive  rather  than  con- 
servative, because  large  and  small  timber  is  taken  and  little  is  left  for 
a  future  crop.  Testimony  given  to  the  Mann  committee  showed  that 
in  the  West  lumbermen  cut  everything  clean,  leaving  nothing  to 
grow  for  the  second  crop.  Many  States  are  putting  a  premium  upon 
tne  destruction  of  their  forests  by  taxing  the  standing  timber.     In 
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Montana,  it  was  stated  the  Government  had  adopted  regulations 
which  promoted  this  butchery.  It  "v^  ill  be  necessary  to  move  paper 
mills  across  the  border  or  to  the  Pacific  coast  where  there  are  supplies 
of  spruce,  if  policies  advocated  by  paper  men  inviting  the  pronibi- 
tion  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  are  adopted. 

In  estimating  the  Canadian  supply  upon  admittedly  indefinite 
data  of  the  two  countries,  Mr.  Pincnot  calculated  that  Canada  had 
from  two  to  three  times  the  amount  of  spruce  pulp  wood  that\we 
have  in  this  country  (p.  1357).  Canadian  pulp-wooa  estimates  vary* 
Broadly  speaking,  it  nas  been  claimed  that  tnere  are  spruce  forests 
extendmg  from  Cape  Hamilton,  in  Labrador,  to  the  Yukon,  and 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  north  to  Hudson  Bay;  that  if  the  United 
States  did  not  cut  another  stick  of  pulp  wood  for  200  years,  and  the 
Canadian  trees  should  stop  grow  ing  and  remain  in  their  present  con- 
dition, there  would  be  enough  pulp  y  ood  available  to  keep  us  going 
for  more  than  200  years.  Dr.  Kooert  Bell,  of  the  geological  survey 
of  Canada,  says  the  forest  areas  of  Canada  measure  2,600,000  square 
miles,  of  \^hich  half  are  in  pulp  wood.  This  area  computed  on  the 
basis  of  four  cords  of  pulp  wood  to  an  acre  would  jrield  six  and  one- 
half  billion  cords,  \^  hich  would  be  enough  to  last  the  United  States 
for  1,500  years  on  the  basis  of  present  consumption. 

R.  H.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  forestry  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment, calculated  the  forest  area  of  the  Dominion  at  840,000  square 
miles,  divided  as  follows: 

British  Columbia 182,000,000 

Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  unorganized  territories 180,000,000 

Ontario 40,000,000 

Quebec 120,000,000 

New  Brunswick 7,500,000 

Nova  Scotia 6,000,000 

Consul  Worman,  of  Three  Rivers,  said  there  were  745,000,000 
cords  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone.  Americana 
were  the  nrst  to  or^nize  milling  companies  to  build  sawmills  in  that 
consular  district.  Their  operations  have  continued  to  this  day,  and 
with  three  exceptions,  the  lumber  industry  of  Three  Rivers  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Americans  or  controlled  by  American  capi- 
tal. Besides  the  mills  in  Three  Rivers,  there  are  ten  or  more  la^e 
mills  along  the  north  and  south  shores,  many  of  which  are  controlled 
by  American  capital,  and  exporting  their  products  to  the  United 
States  principally.  American  paper  companies  own  more  than 
12,000  square  miles  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  the  list  may  be 
included  the  following. 

Square  miles* 

International  Paper  Company  (in  one  of  four  land  offices) 2, 597 

Berlin  Mills 2,462 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company 2, 200 

W.  &  M.  J.  Clarke,  of  New  York 762 

8aguenay  Lumber  Company 407 

Bayleas  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 475 

In  addition  to  timber  holdings,  Americans  are  interested  in  water 
powers  on  the  Miramichi,  Jacques  Cartier,  and  St.  Maurice  rivers. 

Consul  Smith,  of  Victoria,  says  American  syndicates  seem  to  be 
successful  in  securing  the  bulk  of  the  standing  timber  in  British 
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Columbia  in  spite  of  the  keen  rivalry  of  eastern  Canadians.  He  said : 
"  It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  lai^e  investments  by  Americans 
in  British  Columbia  timber  lands  have  been  made  by  wealthy  lumber 
men  who  now  own  or  have  made  their  money  in  large  manufacturing 
enterprises  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  They  have  literally 
poured  their  money  into  British  Columbia^  because,  as  several  have 
declared  to  the  writer,  they  regard  the  timber  lands  in  this  Province 
as  the  last  that  can  be  secured  at  nominal  rates  on  this  continent. 
As  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  forests  were  forty  years  ago  so  are  the 
timber  lands  of  British  Columbia  to-day."  There  is  an  item  in  the 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures, for  Monday,  September  9,  1907,  headed  "Lumber  in  British 
Columbia,"  whicn  seems  to  me  incredible,  because  of  the  vast  area 
to  which  it  refers.  It  states  on  the  authority  of  Consul  L.  E.  Dudley, 
of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  that  "a  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  company 
(presumably  Weyerhaeuser)  purchased  261,000  square  miles  of 
timber  lands,  partly  on  Vancouver  Island,  the  remamder  upon  the 
mainland,  paymg  about  $5,000,000  for  the  same,  and  proposes  build- 
ing six  large  sawmills  at  once.  One  American  is  said  to  have  realized 
more  than  $1,000,000  profit  upon  his  holdings  acquired  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  provincial  lands  are  not  sold,  and  all  logs  cut  upon 
such  lands  must  oe  manufactured  within  the  Province.  The  lands 
now  changing  hands  by  sale  and  purchase  came  into  private  hands 
before  the  enactment  of  the  law  now  in  force." 

Consul  Shott,  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  district,  reported  that  nine  of 
eleven  large  sawmills  in  his  district  were  owned  by  Americans  and 
that  fully  85  per  cent  of  all  the  forest  product  of  that  district  was 
manufactured  by  Americans. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion held  in  September,  its  president,  Hon.  J.  D.  Holland,  afiirmed  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  of  the  Dominion  superintendent  of  forestry 
and  said  the  total  was  enough  to  keep  Canadian  miUs  ^oing  three 
himdred  and  eighty-one  years.  ^  He  said  that  if  the  United  States 
were  compelled  to  build  mills  in  Canada  or  to  buy  paper  there,  it 
would  represent  over  $500,000,000  additional  capital  in  Canada.  At 
that  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  association: 

The  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  bee  to 
report  uiat  at  the  various  meetings  of  this  section  h^ld  since  last  autumn  the  members 
have  been  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  government  of  Canada  be  requested  to 
preserve  the  forests  and  conserve  the  pulp  wood  of  this  country  by  prohibiting  the 
exportation  from  Canada  of  pulp  wood,  ana  they  ask  the  earnest  assistance  of  the  asso- 
don  in  their  behalf. 

The  data  here  given  covering  comparisons  of  timber  supply  and 
the  menace  to  American  interests  should  impel  the  American  Con- 
gress, solely  upon  considerations  of  enlightened  self-interest,  to  ar- 
range promptly  with  Canada  for  terms  that  woidd  be  mutually 
advantageous. 

I  now  come  to  the  section  devoted  to  the  tariff. 

TABIFF. 

The  paper  makers  and  Congress  have  publicly  declared  that  the 
Dingley  law  did  not  increase  the  dutjr  on  paper.  I  propose  to  show 
that  the  duty  on  paper  was  increased  in  1897,  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill,  from  $4.11  per  ton  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent  ad 
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valorem,  to  $6  per  ton  specific;  an  increase  of  $1.89  per  ton,  or  46 
per  cent,  and  that  the  duty  in  the  year  1907  would  have  been  $5.40 
on  the  ad  valorem  basis  if  the  previous  law  had  prevailed,  an  increase 
of  54  cents  per  ton,  or  12  per  cent.  Also  that  tne  duty  on  mechanic- 
ally ground  wood  was  increased  from  an  ad  valorem  oasis  of  10  per 
cent,  or  $1.15  per  ton,  to  a  specific  duty  of  $1.67  per  ton,  or  45  per 
cent  increase. 

Unbleached  pulp  was  increased  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
$3.33  per  ton  specific;  bleached  pulp  was  changed  from  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  $5  specific. 

The  paper  makers  had  failed  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  duty 
was  baseo,  not  upon  the  price  of  the  paper  delivered  at  destination, 
but  upon  the  sellmg  price  at  point  of  shipment.  When  Mr.  William 
A.  Russell  appeared  before  your  committee  on  December  31,  1896, 
the  price  of  news-print  paper  was  $35  per  ton  delivered  in  New  York, 
or  $30.40  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill,  which  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
then  have  fixed  a  duty  of  $4.56  per  ton.  The  paper  makers  then 
asked  you  to  raise  it  to  a  specific  duty  of  $6  per  ton. 

I  will  repeat  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chairman,  merely  because 
it  may  recall  a  personal  experience.  When  Mr.  William  A.  Russell 
appeared  before  your  committee  on  December  31,  1896,  the  price  of 
news-print  paper  was  $35  per  ton  delivered  in  New  York,  or  $30.40 

Eer  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill,  which,  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  then 
ave  fixed  a  duty  of  $4.56  per  ton.  The  paper  makers  then  asked 
you  to  raise  it  to  a  specific  duty  of  $6  per  ton. 

In  July,  1897,  within  a  few  days  of  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
law,  I  bought  3,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  from  the  Hudson  River 
mill  at  a  price  of  $32  per  ton,  delivered  in  New  York,  or  $27.40  f.o.b. 
mill,  which  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  have  required  a  duty 
of  $4.11  per  ton,  and  you  fixed  a  specific  duty  of  $6  per  ton,  an 
increase  of  $1.89  per  ton,  or  46  per  cent. 

I  imderstand  tnat  no  one  denies  that  the  duty  on  mechanically 
ground  wood  or  unbleached  pulp  was  raised.  However,  it  might  he 
well  to  refer  to  the  report  of  tne  Treasury  Department  (p.  866  of 
Hearing),  which  proves  that  the  mechanically  groimd  wood  im- 
ported m  1897  was  valued  at  $11.55  per  ton,  thereby  establishing  the 
point  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  10  per  cent  in  1897  was  $1.15,  and 
that  it  was  raised  at  that  time  to  a  specific  duty  of  $1.67  per  ton. 

The  duty  on  print  paper  did  not  produce  any  material  revenue  to 
the  Government,  the  average  collection  of  duties  on  news-print  paper 
for  ten  years,  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  having  been 
$9,365  per  annum.  The  importations  for  each  year  were  (see  p.  880) 
as  follows:  1898,  no  paper  imported;  1899,  no  paper  imported;  1900, 
86  tons;  1901,  18  tons;  1902,  49  tons;  1903,  20  tons;  1904,  1,890 
tons;  1905,  3.316  tons;  1906,  1,788  tons;  1907,  8,733  tons. 

In  six  or  the  ten  years  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  news-print 
paper  was  not  imported;  and  it  is  obvious  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  duty  on  news  print  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  revenue  tax. 
Practically  no  news-print  paper  has  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  except  on  emergency  consignments. 

Mechanically  ground  wood  for  the  five  years  reported  by  the 
Treasury  Department  (p.  866)  averaged  67,846  tons  per  annum, 
yielding  an  average  revenue  of  $117,50S  per  annum. 
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Chemically  bleached  pulp  was  not  imported  (see  p.  866).  The  im- 
portations of  unbleached  pulp  for  five  of  the  ten  years  of  which  the 
Treasury  Department  furnishes  a  record  averaged  31.000  tons,  yield- 
ing an  average  revenue  of  $108,000  per  annum.  Tnis  importation 
of  imbleached  pulp  carries  with  it  a  startling  story  of  tarin  demor- 
alization. 

Every  result  that  was  aimed  at  in  the  paper  and  pulp  schedule,  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  news-print  business,  has  been  reversed.  The 
importations  of  mechanical  pulp  at  the  end  of  ten  vears  are  seven 
times  as  great  as  they  were  m  1898  (see  p.  866),  and.  our  exports  of 
news-print  paper  have  diminished.  The  table  furnished  by  tne  head 
of  the  export  department  of  the  International  Papjer  Company 
(p.  1165)  reveals  a  complete  collapse  of  its  foreign  business  because 
of  conditions  it  had  fostered  at  home.  When  you  considered  this 
paper  schedule  in  December,  1896,  Mr.  Warner  Miller  told  your  com- 
mittee that  the  primary  purpose  of  any  consolidation  would  be  the 
exploitation  of  foreign  trade.  Subsequently,  when  the  International 
Paper  Company  was  formally  organized,  in  Januarv,  1898,  Mr.  Hugh 
J.  Chisholm  pamted  for  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  a 
beautiful  word  picture  of  a  proposed  invasion  of  the  world's  markets. 
He  counted  $61,000,000  worth  of  paper  business  awaiting  the  Ameri- 
can touch.  He  pictured  the  genius  of  our  manufacturers,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  tap  the  golden  hoard;  but  we  find  to-day  that  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  has  abandoned  all  the  trade  which  years  of 
effort  haa  accumulated,  and  we  are  no  nearer  the  foreign  goal  to-day 
on  news-print  paper  than  we  were  ten  years  ago.  Our  export  trade 
of  wood  pulp  has  dwindled  to  half  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago;  and 
a  great  part  of  that  news-print  paper  export  which  now  appears  in 
the  Treasury  records  represents,  not  a  business  based  on  the  sound 
principles  of  growth,  but  a  purely  artificialpropagation,  fostered  by 
drawbacks  and  paid  by  the  United  States  (jfovemment  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  upon  wood  pulp  brought  into  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  converted  into  news-j)rint  paper  for  export, 
with  comparatively  smaU  advantage  to  American  labor.  The  neaa 
of  the  foreign  department  of  the  International  Paper  Company  esti- 
mated these  exports  at  17,000  tons,  though  the  Treasury  fcures  (see 
pp.  693  and  1005)  failed  to  reveal  that  quantity.  Those  orawbacks 
for  exportations  were  particularly  grievous  under  the  circumstances, 
because  the  company  was  taxing  local  consumers  heavily  for  the  paper 
it  sold  to  them  under  the  plea  that  it  did  not  have  enough  paper  to 
go  round.  To  that  extent  the  Government  was  placing  a  premium 
upon  the  paper  famine,  though  a  New  York  speculator  was  the  prin- 
cipal doer  of  harm  in  tnat  direction. 

Turning  to  the  study  of  the  cost  of  production,  we  find  a  variety 
of  material  on  which  to  base  a  comparison.  On  February  18, 1907, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  of  Ottawa,  sold  paper  to  the  International  Paper 
Company  at  $33  per  ton  (p.  1157).  The  Laurentide  Paper  mill  made 
apparent  profits  of  $500,286.97  during  that  year  on  all  its  business, 
but  this  included  lumber.  Other  Canadian  mills  sold  at  $35  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  mill. 

In  the  summer  of  1897,  shortly  before  I  had  bought  3,000  tons,  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  computing  the  raise  of  46  per  cent  on  duty,  I 
bought  from  the  Glens  Falls  mill,  New  York,  40,000  tons  of  news- 
print paper  for  the  New  York  Worid  at  $33  per  ton,  deUvered  in 
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press  room,  New  York,  or  S28.40  f.  d.  b.  mill,  which  figure  included 
mill  profit.  The  fact  that  there  were  profits  in  the  operation  of  that 
mill  IS  shown  by  the  millions  bequeathed  by  the  men  who  owned  and 
ran  it.  I  then  estimated  that  the  cost  of  production  at  that  mill,  at 
that  time,  was  about  S24  per  ton. 

Oo  April  14,  1904,  the  International  Paper  Company  sold  900,000 
tons  of  news-print  paper  to  the  Hearst  pubhcationa  under  a  ten-year 
contract  at  a  price  of  $37.60  dehvered  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Boston.  This  price  was  equivalent  to  S33  f.  o.  b.  mill,  and  included 
profit  for  the  company. 

In  the  years  1906  and  1907  the  cost  of  production  at  the  Hudson 
River  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  was  (27  per  ton 
(p.  705).  In  studying  cost,  the  point  should  be  noted  that  the  Hudson 
River  mill  supply  of  wood  comes  from  Canada.  It  is  brought  by  rail 
from  preparing  mills  in  the  St.  Maurice  River  at  a  cost  for  trans- 
portation of  J3.50  per  cord  of  wood  or  per  ton  of  paper,  whereas  other 
wood  of  the  same  company  cut  in  the  Adirondacka  is  put  into  the 
Hudson  River  and  is  Boated  past  this  Tnill  to  other  plants  of  the  com- 
pany at  Glens  Falls  and  Fort  Edward  with  very  little  cost  for  trans- 
portation. Then,  too,  wood  has  been  shipped  by  canal  and  Lake 
Champlain  from  Canada  to  those  mills;  but  for  some  imexplained 
reason  it  has  been  sent  entire^"  by  rail  to  the  Hudson  River  mill. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  fiitemstional  Paper  Company  (p.  1211) 
indicate  earnings  as  follows: 
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The  output  for  the  International  Paper  Company  for  (en  years  has 
averaged  less  than  450,000  tons  per  annum.  According  to  President 
Burbank  (p.  716)  the  company  has  been  spending  $1,000,000  per 
annum  on  "improvoments.  '  The  company  is  including  that  ex- 
penditure for  improvements  in  its  cost  of  production  total.  After 
allowing  for  taxes  and  insurance  as  part  of  tne  cost,  we  find  that  the 
annual  profit  has  averaged  $8.79  per  ton  on  a  basis  of  450,000  tons 
of  annual  production,  and  that  the  manufacturing  profit  has  been  29 
per  cent  on  cost  t.  o,  b.  mill;  that  the  average  price  for  paper  deliv- 
ered has  been  $43.91  per  ton,  or  $2.19  per  100  pounds,  or  $11.91  in 
excess  of  the  price  at  which  I  bought  paper  when  the  Dingley  bill 
passed.    Further,  that  the  average  cost  of  production  has  been  $36.12 
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per  ton  delivered,  or  J30.52  f.  o.  b.  mill.  The  company's  figures  of 
cost  are  based  on  juggled  bookkeeping,  which  added  at  least  $3  per 
ton  for  cost  of  wood  at  many  mills,  and  the  figures  are  also  based  on 
the  production  of  many  mills  which  are  antiquated  and  imiit  for 
news-print  paper  purposes  and  upon  a  costly  method  of  assembling 
raw  material  whereby  7  sulphite  plants  supply  15  news  mills.  A 
properly  balanced  null  should  have  grinders  and  sulphite  digesters 
and  paper  machinery  concentrated  at  one  place. 

In  ten  years  the  International  Paper  Company  has  shown  a  dis- 
tinct recession  in  its  position.  That  $60,000,000  corporation  has  not 
displayed  intelligence  in  its  management.  It  has  attempted  to  com- 
bat every  law  of  trade  and  it  has  failed.  A  company  whose  business 
is  run  on  the  basis  of  secrecy  and  lying  and  deceivmg  its  customers 
is  doomed  to  disaster.  The  day  will  come  when  its  bondholders  "will 
change  its  policies  and  methods  and  make  paper  at  less  than  $24  per 
ton  and  meet  all  customers  in  the  markets  of  tJie  world  on  even  terms 
at  open  prices,  free  of  all  combinations,  doing  business  on  a  cash  basis, 
standardizing  its  output,  selling  its  undeveloped  water  power,  cutting 
wood  from  its  own  lands,  disposing  of  the  acreage  it  does  not  need, 
encomraging  trade  schools,  and  revolutionizing  the  methods  of  its 
selling  oepartment. 

When  tne  company  had  an  opportunity  in  1905  to  borrow  $5,000,000 
on  bonds,  it  spent  the  proceeds,  and  it  took  another  plimge  promptly 
into  a  $5,000,000  floating  debt.  Its  managers  had  put  a  premium 
upon  competition  because  of  their  methods.  They  seem  to  be  unable 
to  take  care  of  the  property;  and  they  beg  the  Government  to  help 
them  maintain  its  impossible  policies.  It  is  a  giant  shackled  by  stupid 
servants;  but  may  it  not  be  that  a  corporation  invites  speculation 
with  its  possessions  when  it  puts  its  officers  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Wall  street? 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  is  selling  to  the  New  York 
World  and  to  the  New  York  Herald  at  prices  which,  including  profit, 
net  it  about  $31 .40  per  ton  at  the  mill.  1  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  even  with  those  low  con- 
tracts on  its  books,  was  making  a  pront  of  $4,000  per  day  on  an  output 
of  400  tons  per  day,  or  $10  per  ton  profit.  If  we  assume  an  average 
price  of  2  cents  per  pound,  or  $40  per  ton,  delivered,  on  all  of  its  con- 
tracts, and  a  cost  of  23  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $4.60  per  ton,  for 
marketing  its  paper,  we  will  find  a  production  cost  of  $25  per  ton. 

American  news-print  paper  sold  in  Sheffield,  England,  last  year 
(p.  2020),  on  a  basis  of  $39  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  New  York, 
while  selling  to  New  York  customers  at  $50  per  ton.  In  April,  1904, 
we  called  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  to 
the  action  of  the  International  Paper  Company  in  selling  paper  for 
London  on  a  basis  of  $35  per  ton  f.  o.  b^  New  York  while  charing 
local  customers  $45  per  ton;  and  when  I  told  the  Mann  committee 
that  that  same  corporation  had  been  selHng  abroad  at  lower  prices 
than  it  had  sold  to  domestic  customers,  it  cunningly  evaded  the  point 
by  furnishing,  not  its  actual  prices  for  special  markets  abroad  at  par- 
ticular periods,  but  it  gave  an  average  price  for  each  year  (p.  1980). 
Even  upon  that  table  it  admitted  that  m  two  years,  1903  and  1904, 
it  obtained  a  lower  price  for  foreign  business  than  for  domestic 
supply. 
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I  have  eminent  authority  for  the  statement  that  American  mills  can 
make  paper  cheaper  than  Canadian  mills.  I  refer  to  Sir  William 
Van  Home,  the  president  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  of  Can- 
ada, which  produces  160  tons  of  news-print  paper  per  duy,  or  double 
the  quantity  that  all  Canada  uses.  He  said  the  advantage  of  the 
American  mills  over  the  Canadian  mills  was  as  follows:  A  supply  of 
skilled  labor,  cheaper  coal,  adequate  home  market,  cheaper  mill  sup- 
plies, cheaper  first  cost  of  machinery,  cheaper  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance, lower  ocean  rates  for  export,  lower  marine  insurance  on 
exports. 

He  omitted,  however,  the  most  important  advantage  which  the 
American  mills  have.  Canada  is  handicapped  by  excessively  cold 
winters.  In  the  north  country  it  costs  25  per  cent  more  to  operate  in 
winter  than  in  other  seasons. 

The  head  of  the  export  department  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  Mr.  Qiable  (p.  433),  is  authoritj^  for  the  statement  tnat 
Scandinavia,  Finland.  Canada,  and  the  United  States  are  the  only 
coimtries  that  can  make  news-print  paper  profitably.  American  paper 
will  comrnand  an  advance  of  from  7^  to  10  per  cent  over  the  European 
make.  Sir  William  Van  Home  furnishes  an  explanation  for  that 
difference  in  quality  in  describing  the  fiber  of  the  Baltic  product  as 
**  silvery  and  not  making  a  feathery  pulp  like  the  American  product." 
It  is  obvious  that  the  .Ajnerican  paper  maker  is  protected  against  the 
Baltic  paper  maker  b^  the  cost  of  transportation  and  by  a  difference 
of  SI. 50  or  S2  per  ton  m  (quality,  by  better  and  therefore  cheaper  labor, 
and  by  many  of  the  things  in  our  favor  enumerated  by  Sir  \V  illiam 
Van  Home.^  The  one  striking  fact  which  stands,  out  as  the  primary 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  inability  of  the  Scandinavian  news- 
print paper  maker  to  enter  this  market  ia  the  point  that  in  all  the 
periods  of  high  prices  in  the  United  States  not  a  pound  of  British  or 
Baltic  or  German  news-print  paper  has  eyer  been  brought  into  the 
United  States, 

The  mills  at  St.  Croix,  Millinocket,  and  Berlin,  which  are  modem 
plants,  can  compete  successfully  with  Canada  or  any  other  mills,  and 
can  make  cheaper  paper.  This  fact  is  just  as  true  to-day  as  it  was 
about  the  year  1897,  when  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm  sola  paper  in 
Toronto  at  an  invoice  price  of  $25  f .  o.  b.  Otis  Falls.  Mr.  Ballou,  of 
Menasha,  Wis.,  who  buys  pulp  wood  for  16  Wisconsin  mills,  indi- 
cated to  the  Mann  committee  (p.  2131)  that  America  can  manufac- 
ture news-print  paper  as  cheaply  or  cheaper  than  Canada.  It  was 
the  action  of  this  single  buyer  m  going  1,500  miles  away  from  his 
western  mills  to  purchase  50,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  that  precipitated 
the  hysterical  performance  in  paper  prices  in  1907,  though  the  most 
serious  work  or  price-raising  was  done  by  a  New  York  speculator. 

The  western  mills  had  been  suffering  £rom  the  results  of  the  impo- 
sition of  the  countervailing  duty  on  paper.  Their  natural  source  of 
supply  is  Ontario ;  and  when  that  Province  prohibited  export  of  pulp 
wood,  you  increased  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  those  mills.  The 
statement  bv  faim  that  American  mills,  presumably  Wisconsin  mills, 
can  make  cheaper  paper  than  Canadian  mills,  has  additional  force 
because  of  this  extra  cost  of  wood.  There  is  another  disadvantage 
which  the  western  mills  overcame.  The  wood  pulp  furnished  to  them 
is  small  in  diameter.  Much  of  it  is  unfit  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
spruce  tree  in  that  section  does  not  grow  much  beyond  10  inches  in 
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diameter,  and  the  material  used  for  pulp  grinding  will  not  average  6 
inches.  Some  of  it  is  less  than  3  inches  m  diameter,  and  makes  extra 
waste  and  loss  in  barking  the  wood  for  the  grinder  (p.  2108).  Some 
of  the  westen  mills  are  adjuncts  of  lumber  establishments,  and  must 
take  the  leavings.  Manv  of  them  are  one-machine  plants  which  can 
take  only  a  proportion  of  the  sizes  which  may  be  offered  to  them,  and 
which  lose  a  percentage  of  their  production  when  they  are  unable  to 
fulhr  cover  the  wires  of  their  paper  machines.  Notwithstanding  this 
difficulty,  the  western  mills  have  made  money  on  prices  of  which  they 
have  complained.  It  required  a  corkscrew  to  extract  from  them 
any  admission  of  financial  gains.  So  fsN*  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  the  Mann  conmiittee  nas  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  bona  fide 
production  cost  of  modem  news-print  mills;  but  I  anticipate  that  the 
tariff  committee  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will 
delude  you  and  it  with  cost  figures  of  machines  that  should  have  been 
consigned  to  the  scrap  heap^  or  turned  to  uses  other  than  the  manu- 
facture of  news-print  paper  in  competition  with  the  f  ast-ruiming  and 
finely  appointed  paper  machines  of  recent  construction. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  to  ascertain  the  comparative  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 
We  are  told  that  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  would 
submit  such  figures.  May  I  deferentially  ask  how  such  figures  can 
be  ascertained?  What  type  of  mill  shall  be  taken?  The  antiquated 
type  or  the  modem  mill — the  two-tour  or  the  three-tour  system — the 
mul  that Viakes  its  own  ground-wood  and  sulphite  pulp  or  the  mill 
that  makes  neither — the  mill  that  speculates  in  timber  tracts  or  the 
mill  that  buys  pulp  wood  at  the  market,  owning  no  timber  tracts — 
the  machine  nml  tnat  rents  its  power  or  the  mill  that  owns  its  water 
rights — the  mill  that  can  take  only  particular  sizes  that  fit  an  im- 
usual  width  or  mills  with  enough  machines  to  carry  any  sizes  or 
orders?  Shall  we  compare  with  Canadian  mills  or  with  British 
mills  or  with  German  mills?  How  shall  the  basis  of  comparison 
be  established,  and  who  shall  establish  it?  Will  you  select  a  mill 
that  is  run  as  a  news-print  paper  mill  or  one  that  is  a  by-product 
of  a  lumber  proposition  or  one  that  is  a  consolidation  of  a  number 
of  antiquated  plants  half  of  which  should  be  in  the  scrap  heap? 

Few  of  the  western  mills  own  any  timber  tracts.  The  Northern 
Paper  Company,  representing  a  pool  of  four  nulls,  owns  40,000 
acres  in  Wisconsin;  the  Kiniberly  Clark  Company,  producing  240 
tons  of  paper  per  dav,  owns  30,000  acres;  the  Consolidated  Com- 
panv,  of  Grand  Rapids,  owns  20,000  acres.  All  the  21  mills  sched- 
uled, to  participate  in  the  western  merger  owned  73,000  acres  of 
timber  land.  These  figures  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  4,000,000 
acres  which  the  International  Paper  Company  acquired  with  bor- 
rowed money.  The^  western  mills  have  managed  to  prosper  in  dis- 
regard of  the  assertion  of  President  Cowles,  ox  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  (p.  890  of  Hearings),  that  ''nobody  would 
go  into  the  business  to-day,  build  a  new  mill,  who  could  not  first 
secure  an  adequate  amount  of  timber  lands  to  supply  the  mill  per- 
manently with  wood." 

Of  news-print  paper  mills  in  this  coimtry,  50  have  no  sulphite 
adjuncts.  Included  in  that  50  are  9  mills  which  have  no  groimd- 
wood  attachments. 
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TARIFF  KEPT  UP  AMERICAN  PRICES. 

Because  of  the  tariff  tax  of  $6  per  ton  we  have  not  been  able  to  buy 
for  domestic  use  that  Canadian  paper  which  has  been  offered  exten- 
sively at  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  mill  ^within  the  last  four  months.  The  gentle- 
man s  agreement  or  combination  which  has  controlled  the,  American 
news-prmt  paper  market  has  maintained  the  domestic  price  at  a 
figure  just  below  the  importing  point,  which  was  $2.05  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
It  did  not  seem  right  in  July,  1908,  a  normal  season,  when  there  was 
no  drought  and  no  strike,  that  Canadian  paper  should  be  sent  to  Lon- 
don for  sale  at  a  price  which  was  $5  cheaper  than  American  news- 
pa]>ers  could  buy  nrom  American  mills  that  had  shut  down  parts  of 
their  plants  and  dischai^ed  their  American  labor  rather  than  cut 
"agreed  prices."  The  <&iving  out,  by  threats,  of  10,000  tons  of 
Canadian  paper  which  had  been  bougnt  for  this  market  by  S.  A. 
Cook,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  abuse  of  the 
tariff  benefaction  by  American  paper  makers. 

During  the  ten  years  which  have  passed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  oill  there  have  been  many  periods  when  the  tariff  has  forced 
an  increase  in  the  paper  price.  1  calculate  that  in  1898,  during  the 
Spanish-Axnerican  war.  newspapers  had  been  taxed  fully  $6  per  ton 
because  of  the  tariff*  tnat  in  four  years,  from  1901  to  1904,  inclusive, 
the  tax  enabled  local  mills  to  add  from  $2  to  $6  per  ton  to  the  cost  of 
paper;  and  that  in  1907  and  1908  the  import  duty  has  added  from  $5 
to  $6  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  paper. 

When  the  Mann  Committee  visited  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Steele,  the  general  manager  of  the  Nelsoosa-Edwards  Paper  Com- 
pany, compared  the  conditions  of  American  and  German  mills.  He 
said  the  paper  makers  of  America  were  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
possibilities  in  the  manufacture  of  paper — that  in  some  respects  they 
showed  the  traits  of  the  day  laborer — that  the  paper  business  is 

?rimitive  in  many  places  ana  shows  a  lack  of  technical  knowledge, 
he  Germans  have  visited  the  United  States.  They  have  appropri- 
ated its  ideas  and  have  developed  new  methods  because  of  their  supe- 
rior technical  knowledge.  In  this  respect  the  forces  employed  in 
American  mills  are  lackmg. 

I  commend  to  the  earnest  study  of  this  ccxnmittee  the  statement 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  report  29  of  the  Mann  committee, 
wherein  Mr.  Steele  describes  witn  seme  elaboration  the  primitive 
character  of  the  American  mills  as  compared  with  the  German  mills : 
and  that  becomes  quite  important  in  connection  with  the  matter  oi 
the  raising  of  the  duty  on  sulphite  pulp. 

In  placmg  an  import  duty  upon  pulp  and  paper  you  have  put  a 
premium  upon  inertia.  You  lutve  given  the  paper  makers  a  false 
sense  of  security  which  has  destroyed  their  initiative.  You  have 
unintentionally  mduced  them  to  form  pools  and  to  arbitr&rily  raise 
prices  and  to  open  up  the  American  market  to  an  invasion  which  has 
put  at  least  one  branch  of  the  business— that  of  sulphite  pulp— in 
desperate  straits.  Germans  obtained  their  help  from  the  technical 
schools;  and  they  have  not  only  driven  us  out  of  foreign  markets, 
but  have  undersold  the  American  manufacturers  in  the  home  markets, 
and  have  displaced  67  per  cent  of  the  sulphite  in  the  United  States. 
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The  paper  makers  who  are  asking  for  protection  have  been  buying 
sulphite  pulp  from  the  foreigner  in  preference  to  buying  it  from  the 
domestic  producer,  and  doing  so  to  the  extent  of  57  per  cent  of  the 
total  consumption  of  sulphite  pulp. 

The  men  who  have  been  trying  for  more  than  five  years  to  hold  up 
and  tax  every  user  of  sulphite  pSp  and  of  pa^)er,  have  wrought  their 
own  imdoing.  They  now  come  to  you  and  impudently  ask  you  to 
increase  the  import  duty  in  order  that  they  may  increase  their  exac- 
tions; that  they  may  have  a  new  license  to  despoil  their  customers, 
and  that  they  may  continue  trade  policies  whicn  are  impossible — ^in 
short,  that  they  may  push  water  up  nill.  Visit  the  paper  mills,  as  the 
Mann  committee  has  done,  and  vou  will  find  some  methods  which  are 
said  to  be  traceable  to  the  twelfth  century.  Our  paper  makers  have 
gone  to  sleep.  Imagine  a  sulphite  mill  without  a  trained  chemist! 
And  jet  there  are  verv  few  sulphite  mills  in  America  employing 
chemists.  Out  of  22  mills  of  all  sorts  which  the  Mann  committee  vis- 
ited, only  4  may  be  said  to  be  approximately  up  to  date.  The  bene- 
ficiaries of  your  tariff  favor  have  allowed  the  world's  market  to  slip 
away  from  them. 

Paper  can  be  made  more  cheaply  in  America  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
possible  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  have  the  materials 
and  we  have  the  opportunity ;  but  we  can  only  do  it  by  putting  the 
American  manufacturer  on  his  own  resources,  and  by  withholding 
from  him  those  tariff  favors  which  have  been  an  incentive  to  indo- 
lence. (I  refer  now  to  the  paper  business. )  Withdraw  your  premium 
upon  stupidity  and  ignorance,  and  the  world  is  ours  for  tne  paper 
makers  and  the  paper  user.  Put  the  spur  of  necessity  upon  American 
talent,  and  it  will  win  its  way;  coddle  it,  and  you  weaken  it. 

A  removal  of  the  duty  on  news-print  paper  would  make  impossible 
any  combination  to  raise  price.  It  would  place  an  automatic  check 
upon  monopoly.  It  would  nullify  the  plan  by  which  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  others  have  expended  millions  to  acquire  imde- 
veloped  water  powers  and  desirable  timber  tracts,  and  to  shut  out 
competition.  Free  paper  would  steady  prices  rather  than  lower  them. 
It  would  modernize  the  business,  living  consumers  the  benefits  of  the 
latest  methods  and  machinery.  Existmg  duties  have  raised  the  price 
of  paper  and  pulp  by  Riving  to  the  paper  manufacturers  a  shelter 
behind  which  they  could  organize  comoinations.  While  the  tariff 
does  not  account  for  the  fuU  advance  in  price,  the  tariff  plus  the 
tariff-engendered. combinations  do  account  tor  all  of  it. 

Now  1  reach  the  last  of  my  sections — combinations. 

OOMBINATIONS  AND  OTHEB  ILLEQALmES. 

A  delegation  of  paper  makers,  headed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Russell, 
appeared  ttefore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  December  31, 
1§96,  and  urged  the  framing  of  the  paper  schedule  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  a  number  of  mill  men  who  were  then  organizing  the  indus- 
try so  that  they  might  control  prices.  I  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  at  that  time  and  charged  that  these  gentlemen 
were  then  planning  to  form  a  combination  of  mills  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  news-priut  paper  to  2^  cents  per  pound,  or  $50  per  ton.    On 
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age  1760  of  ^the  report  of  that  proceeding  you  will  find  that  Mr. 
ussell  said: 

I  deny  both  that  there  is  a  combination  fonned,  or  practically  formed,  or  that 
an^^  combination  or  any  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  paper  manufacturers 
which  contemplates  raisinj;  the  price  of  paper  at  all  • 

Within  seven  months  after  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "  Dingle jr 
bill"  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed  from  a  consoh- 
dation  of  about  30  paper  mills,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
mark  up  prices.  We  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  to  show  you 
that  at  that  time  the  paper  makers  misled  and  deceived  Congress. 

Combinations  to  restrict  production  and  to  fix  prices  have  been 
made  in  almost  every  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  as  follows:  News-print  paper,  book  paper,  fiber 
ana  manila,  box  board,  sulphite  pulp,  tissue,  writing,  blotting  paper, 
soda  pulp. 

-Information  relating  to  all  these  combinations  was  submitted  to  the 
Attorney-General  in  October,  1907,  and  was  subsequently  embodied 
in  a  formal  letter  to  him  under  date  of  February  10,  1908.  We  gave 
to  him  data  covering — 

Dates  of  meetings,  allotments  of  output,  fixing  of  prices,  restricting 
of  production,  pool  profits  and  payments,  paying  mills  to  shut  down, 
refusal  of  (][uotations  to  particular  brokers,  limitation  of  periods  of 
contracts,  limitations  upon  jobbers,  instructions  to  counsel  to  find  a 
plan  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  association  in  such  manner  as 
would  defeat  any  attack  upon  it  by  Federal  or  State  Government  (I 
do  not  mean  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  but  one  of 
these  subsidiary  associations),  })ermission  to  members  to  bid  on  a 
prospective  contract  in  competition  with  outsiders. 

Up  to  date,  the  General  raper  Company  has  been  dissolved,  and 
the  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  has  been  indicted  and  punished. 
The  Box  Board  Pool  collapsed  on  April  1,  1908.  The  Sulphite  Pulp 
Association  dissolved  and  reorganized  in  December,  1907,  as  a  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  The  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, David  S.  Cowles,  resigped  September  24,  1908,  to  make  way 
for  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  of  Buffalo,  who  has  been  employed  to  organ- 
ize a  so-called  ''Bureau  of  Statistics"  for  the  paper  trade. 

The  trade  disturbances  and  price  fluctuations  m  news-print  paper, 
due  to  unlawful  combinations,  have  been  continuous  since  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill.  The  creation  of  the  General  Paper  Company  m 
the  West  merged  the  news-print  output  of  about  19  mills,  and  when 
the  Federal  Government  dissolved  it  at  the  instance  of  newspaper 
publishers,  one  of  its  ofl&cers  threatened  publishers  with  the  ven- 
geance of  higher  prices,  apparently  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  already  helped  to  add  $10  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  news- 
print paper. 

On  December  1,  1906,  21  western  mills  si^ed  a  tentative  agree- 
ment to  merge  (p.  1999)  into  a  corporation  with  $18,000,000  of  stock 
and  $15,000,000  in  bonds,  and  additional  bonds  for  73,000  acres  of 
timber  owned  by  the  mills.  A  syndicate  was  also  planned  to  **  pro- 
tect the  value  of  said  bonds  against  the  effect  of  injudicious  and  pre- 
mature sales,  and  the  ultimate  realization  of  their  full  worth.  I 
3 note  the  phraseology  of  the  proposition.  The  participants  in  that 
eal  declined  to  testify  on  that  subject  before  the  congressional  com- 
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mittee,  one  witness  explaining  that  while  the  committee  might  grant 
immunity  against  prosecution  under  Federal  laws,  it  could  not  pro- 
tect him  against  tiie  appUcation  of  Wisconsin  laws  (pp.  2128  and 
2133). 

Mr.  John  A.  Davis,  who  had  been  manager  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  until  its  dissolution  and  who  had  been  largely  responsible 
for  tne  methods  which  ultimately  wrought  its  ruin, Joined  the  firm  of 
H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  261  Broadway,  New  York,  February  1,  1907. 
His  new  venture  was  attended  with  the  prompt  acquirement  of  the 
selling  agency  of  a  number  of  mills  which  theretofore  had  been  acting 
independently.  He  controlled  an  output  of  about  750  tons  daily  f roin 
the  tollowing  mills : 

St.  Regis  raper  Company,  St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  Gould  Paper 
Company,  Taggarts  Paper  Company,  West  End  Paper  Company, 
Malone  raper  Company,  Le  Ray  Paper  Company,  De  Grasse  draper 
Company. 

Incidentally  he  also  sold  paper  for  mills  like  the  Cliff.  At  a  period 
when  prices  were  hardening  from  some  cause,  Mr.  Davis  tied  up 
over  a  million  dollars  in  paper,  representing  more  than  20,000  tons, 
so  that  when  publishers  applied  to  the  International  and  Great  North- 
em  Paper  companies  they  were  informed  that  no  paper  was  to  be  had 
from  them,  but  suggested  that  a  call  be  made  on  Mr.  Davis.  Within 
fifteen  minutes,  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Davis  called  on  the  long  distance 
telephone  and  arranged  to  ship  paper  at  a  price  of  $2.65,  equaling  $53 
per  ton.  The  representatives  or  the  large  paper  companies  instead  of 
exposing  this  manipulation  of  the  market  to  the  puolishers  and  the 
authorities,  steered  purchasers  to  him,  and  they  were  equally  guilty. 
Mr.  Davis's  action  explains  the  so-called  paper  famine  of  1907.  The 
testimonv  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Brown,  of  the  Berlin  Mills,  indicates  another 

Shase  or  Mr.  Davis's  operations  in  paper  (p.  1387).  Again,  in 
[arch,  1908,  when  the  6elgo-Canadian  Mill,  of  Shawinigan  Falls, 
sold  10,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  to  an  American  purchaser,  Mr. 
S.  A.  Cook,  of  Neenah,^  Wis.,  president  of  the  Alexandria  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  of  Indiana,  ne  was  not  permitted  to  dispose  or^all  of 
it  m  this  market  and  2,500  tons  were  sold  to  Lloyd,  London,  and 
another  slice  went  to  England,  the  purchaser  paying  the  difference  in 
cost.  Some  of  the  niillsnad  apparently  planned  in  August,  1908,  to 
create  a  paper  panic  by  writing  to  applicants  that  the  entire  output 
for  next  year  had  been  sold  out,  all  of  which  was  untrue,  because  in 
other  places  its  output  was  for  sale. 

At  present,  with  pulp  wood  a  drug  in  the  market^  many  of  the  mills 
being  loaded  up  with  more  than  a  year's  supply  m  stock,  and  with 
wages  and  supplies  reduced  in  cost  and  with  capacity  nearly  1,200 
tons  per  day  in  excess  of  demand,  the  paper  mills  are  holding  out  for 
what  seem  to  be  agreed  prices  for  future  delivery. 

They  seem  to  have  formed  that  kind  of  a  gentleman's  agreement 
which  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  declared  "would  avoid  legal  pitfalls." 
Incidentallv  it  may  be  noted  that  the  minutes  of  the  Parks  Pool 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  paper-trade  publications  had  been  urged 
to  a  "conservative"  policy. 

At  all  times  the  methods  of  the  paper  makers  have  promoted 
secrecy  and  favoritism  in  prices.  The  International  Paper  Company 
in  1907  quoted  a  price  or  $52  per  ton  to  Mr.  Bass,  or  the  Bangor 
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(Me.)  Commercial,  who  was  within  7  miles  of  its  paper  mill,  and  it 

?[uoted  $50  per  ton  to  papers  in  Atlanta  and  St.  Ix)ms  (p.  1178). 
n  one  town  where  three  publishers  of  equal  merit  were  buying 
paper,  one  paid  $35  per  ton  and  another  paid  $55  per  ton  to  the 
same  manuiacturer  for  identically  the  same  article.  The  testimony 
before  the  Mann  committee  showed  that  in  the  year  1908  a  price  of 
$37.60  was  paid  by  the  Hearst  papers,  against  a  price  of  $50  by  other 
papers  in  the  same  cities  to  the  same  company.  The  paper  makers 
nave  arrayed  themselves  against  open  prices  and  against  open  deaUng 
They  have  preferred  to  keep  then:  mills  idle  and  their  labor  unem- 
ployed and  to  allow  Canada  to  sell  paper  here,  to  the  advantage  of 
Canadian  labor  and  the  disadvantage  of  their  own  labor,  rather 
than  sell  paper  f .  o.  b.  mill.  When  I  appUed  to  the  Remington-Martin 
Company  for  100  tons  of  paper  which  it  wanted  to  sell  it  refused  to 
let  me  have  it  because  I  refnsed  to  tell  the  name  of  the  buyer,  the 
place  to  which  it  was  to  be  shipped,  and  the  contract  relations  of 
the  purchaser  to  other  companies.  I  applied  to  every  considerable 
news-print  paper  mill  east  of  the  RocKy  Mountains  for  paper  on 
terms  which  insured  cash  in  advance  for  the  paper  delivered  on  car 
at  the  mill,  and  I  was  not  able  to  buy  from  more  than  two  out  of 
fifty  mills.  Many  of  them  needed  orders.  Their  labor  was  working 
part  time;  but  they  preferred  to  respect  a  "gentleman's  agreement 
and  starve  the  market  to  maintain  a  price.  Recently  I  applied  for  a 
price  for  paper  to  be  furnished  to  a  western  pubUcation^  and  I  then 
discovered  tnat  the  paper  makers  not  only  interchanged  mformation, 
but  apparentlv  kept  an  index  of  the  expiration  of  each  paper  con- 
tract. Cases  nave  Deen  brought  to  my  notice  of  applicants  for  paper 
quotations  who  would  be  seated  in  one  room  wnile  a  clerk  would 
call  up  someone  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  applicant.  Almost 
invariably  prohibitory  prices  were  quoted  under  such  conditions. 
Scores  upon  scores  of  puolishers  have  complained  that  in  some  unac- 
countable way  they  had  been  apportioned  to  a  particular  mill  at  a 
given  price  and  that  all  the  results  of  a  paper  pool  were  accomplished, 
notwithstanding  the  denials  of  the  news-print  paper  makers.  What 
right  has  the  farmer  to  say  who  shall  make  mto  bread  the  wheat 
that  he  seUst  Yet  these  favored  paper  makers  undertake  to  follow 
their  paper  into  our  press  rooms  and  to  dictate  what  publications 
shaU  be  printed  upon  it.  When  the  selling  department  of  any  cor- 
poration makes  contracts  in  secret  and  makes  discriminating  rates 
to  publishers  and  favors  some  and  oppresses  others,  I  say  that  the 
concern  is  unsound  at  its  core  and  tnat  its  methods  are  a  crime 
against  the  stockholders  of  that  corporation. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m.) 

BVENINa  SESSION. 

Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrEB, 

Saturday,  November  21, 1908. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman),  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  i&.  Nonis^  you  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J0B3f  NOBBIS,  CHAIEMAN  COMHITTEE  OB 
PAPEB,  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
NEW  TORE,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Mr.  NoBEis.  Upon  our  application  to  Congress  for  relief  a  year 
ago  w«  were  tola  that  our  remedy  was  through  the  executive  de- 
partment and  the  courts.  We  funiished  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice the  data  bv  which  the  Fiber  and  Manila  Association,  the  Box 
Board  Pool,  and  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Association  could  be  reacned.  We 
furnished  evidence  agamst  other  eroups  of  paper  makers.  We  fur- 
nished the  data  which  resulted  in  tne  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  and  in  the  issue  of  a  permanent  injunction  against  its  mem- 
bers, proliibiting  them  from  acting  in  concert.  Subsequent  to  the 
issue  of  that  injunction  many  of  them  cooperated  with  the  Parks  Pool 
in  Fibers  and  Manilas.  One  of  their  number,  the  Petoskey  Fiber 
Company,  of  Michigan,  openly  associated  itself  with  that  pool. 
Twentv-two  members  pleaaed  guilty  to  violation  of  law.  They  had 
robbed  paper  users  of  an  average  of  $2,000,000  per  annum  by  arbi- 
trarily raising  prices  $16  per  ton,  and  bv  closing  mills  and  by  re- 
strictmg  production  and  by  depriving  labor  of  its  just  rewards, 
because  tne  tariff  kept  out  foreign  competition.  A  federal  judge, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  United  States  district  attorney,  let 
them  off  with  a  fine  of  $2,000  each,  or  $48,000  in  all.  I  hold  that 
indulgence  of  that  sort  was  not  a  punishment.  It  amounted  to  a 
license  to  break  the  law.  If  the  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  Fiber 
and  Manila  Association  are  examined,  I  am  confident  it  will  be  found 
that  many  of  its  members  are  breaking  the  law  to-day,  and  that  they 
are  meeting  regularly  to  fix  prices.  As  a  specimen  of  the  flagrant 
disregard  or  law  which  the  Fiber  and  Manila  men  show,  I  exhibit  to 
you  tne  fiirst  page  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  November  12,  giving 
the  details  of  a  uniform  price  list  which  they  had  adopted  as  oi 
November  6,  1908,  advancmg  prices  $3  per  ton. 

Against  the  Box  Board  Tool  which  invoiced  goods  exceeding 
$32,000,000  in  value,  at  a  pool  profit  of  $4,835,652  on  853,677  tons, 
and  against  the  Sulpliite  Pulp  Association,  the  records  of  which  are 
in  possession  of  the  authorities,  not  one  step  of  which  we  are  aware 
has  been  taken. 

I  noticed  that  Mr.  Sidney  Mitchell  was  on  the  list  to  address  you 
on  the  matter  of  box  boards.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Mitchell  did 
not  appear,  because  Mr.  Mitchell  was  head  and  front  of  the  box- 
board  pool  and  the  prime  factor  in  the  wreck  of  the  United  States 
Box  Board  Company. 

The  Petoskey  company,  which  was  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  in 
openly  disregarding  the  writ  of  prohibition  of  the  court,  has  appar- 
ently escaped  all  penalties.  To  whom  shall  we  look  for  a  stoppage 
of  such  lawbreaking)  Do  you  propose  to  continue  to  show  favor  to 
these  transgressors  and  to  saddle  upon  the  paper  consumers  the  bur- 
dens of  their  misdoings?  All  respect  for  courts  and  for  laws  is 
destroyed  when  such  tmngs  are  possible. 

Carrying  our  complaints  to  the  Mann  committee,  and  telling  our 
story  to  that  body,  we  encountered  perjury  and  lying  in  every  aspect. 
We  had  charged  tnat  the  International  Paper  Company  was  produc- 
ing 63,000  tons  of  manilas  annually  in  four  of  its  mills  and  was  selling 
that  output  through  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  its  exclu- 
*^e  seUing  agent.    We  charged  that  the  International  raper  Com- 
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pany,  through  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Companv,  whose  stock  it 
controlled,  was  i)articipating  in  that  pool.  Mr.  Waller,  vice-president 
of  the  International  raper  Company,  appeared  before  the  Mann 
committee  on  May  18,  1908  (p.  1169  of  hearings)  and  unqualifiedly 
denied  any  participation  or  any  interest  in  any  combination  or  any 
pool  of  any  sort,  either  directly  or  through  selling  agents,  and  this 
applied  to  ''any  grade  of  paper."  Yet  within  thirty-two  day;s  after 
that  testimony  was  given,  that  is,  on  June  19,  1908,  the  Continental 
Paper  Bag  Company  pleaded  ^ilty  to  participation  in  the  fiber  and 
manila  pool.  Tne  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company  hid  its  identity 
in  the  records  of  the  association  by  appearing  on  the  minutes  as  John 
Smith.  And  the  indictment  shows  that  that  association  voted  (see 
folio  55  of  indictment,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here)  to  send  its  uni- 
form price  list  to  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 
and  '^one  to  Mr.  Waller,  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  for 
their  guidance." 

Mr.  G.  H.  P.  Gk)uld  also  appeared  before  the  Mann  committee  on 
May  16,  1908,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  or  participation  in  any 
combination  (p.  1011  of  Hearings).  On  June  19, 1908,  that  is^  thirty- 
four  days  thereafter,  the  corporation  of  which  he  was  and  is  presi- 
dent pleaded  guilty  to  participation  in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool. 

Officers  operating  western  nber  and  manila  mills  appeared  before 
the  Mann  committee  and  testified  that  they  knew  of  no  arra^ements 
for  restricting  output  or  fixing  prices,  yet  they  did  meet.  They  did 
agree  to  close  their  mills  for  a  period.  They  did  close  their  mills, 
and  they  did  so  in  disregard  of  the  prohibition  of  the  United  States 
court  dated  June  18,  1906. 

Practically  all  of  the  mills  of  Wisconsin  which  were  participants  in 
the  General  Paper  Company  have  imited  in  the  creation  of  a  traffic 
bureau  which  concentrates  the  routing  and  handling  of  one  and  one- 
half  milUon  tons  of  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  for  them.  The 
same  mills  have  common  buyers  who  purchase  all  of  their  pulp  wood. 
For  a  time  all  of  them  had  auditors  inspecting  their  hooks  and 
ghupn^  their  business  assumedly  for  Dean  and  Shibley.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  mills  auote  what  seem  to  be  agreed  prices  uid 
accuse  each  other  occasionally  of  cutting  prices,  I  can  not  conceive 
of  any  machinery  more  complete  for  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

The  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  and  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Associa- 
tion affect  the  news-print  paper  situation.  ^  When  mills  which  can 
be  changed  to  make  news-print  paper  with  sUght  cost  are  made  exces- 
sively profitable  in  other  directions  by  these  pooling  arrangements 
(see  p.  226),  then  their  equipment  is  kept  out  of  news-print  paper 
production,  and  a  news-prmt  paper  famine  is  promoted. 

BESTRICTION   OT    OUTPUT. 

When  the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized,  it  absorbed 
111  machines  making  news-print  paper,  with  an  assumea  capacity  of 
1,600  tons  per  day.  Three  of  the  machines  were  sold.  Fifteen  were 
discontinued.  5  were  leased,  and  15  were  diverted  to  other  uses.  Only 
2  machines  lor  making  news  print  have  been  added  to  the  equip- 
ment, and  that  was  not  done  until  after  the  lapse  of  nine  and  one- 
half  years.  To-day  it  has  67  news-print  machines  with  a  capacity  of 
1,416  tons  per  day,  but  as.  the  International  Paper  Company  nad 
diverted  125  tons  of  its  product  from  domestic  to  foreign  service,  th  ~ 
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supply  to  its  American  customers  was  1,291  tons  per  day,  or  309  tons 
per  day  less  than  its  rated  capacity  for  news-print  production  in 
1898.  If  it  enjoyed  your  tariff  benefaction  it  should  have  taken  care 
of  the  domestic  supply,  and  the  responsibility  for  a  paper  famine 
rests  largely  on  it.  We  also  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of  the 
manager  of  the  Combined  Locks  Mill  (p.  2102),  who  shut  down  his 
mill  and  discharged  his  help  rather  than  solicit  orders. 

On  Noyember  25,  1903,  all  the  news-print  mills  agreed  to  close 
down  for  one  week  and  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  paper  on  hand. 
Notices  of  the  shut  down  were  circulated  and  printed  in  the  trade 
press.  As  a  result  of  that  performance  there  was  a  paper  famine  and 
prices  bounded  to  $50  per  ton.  Then  the  Publisners'  Association 
appointed  a  committee  which  visited  Washington  in  April,  1904,  and 
appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  in  an  effort 
to  compel  the  paper  makers  to  keep  within  the  law.  Ordinarily  a 
paper  mill  might  shut  down  when  its  output  exceeded  the  demand. 
But  when  that  shutting  doMm  is  part  of  an  agreement  between  mills 
to  starye  the  market  and  to  extort  excessiye  profits  from  buyers  and 
to  throw  thousands  of  workingmen  into  idleness,  then  that  arrange- 
ment assumes  another  aspect. 

THE  8ULPHITB   POOL. 

For  more  than  five  years  the  members  of  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Pool 
haye  been  attending  monthly  meetings  to  hold  up  the  market  by  its 
boot  straps.  They  were  continuously  embarrassed  by  the  refusal  of 
Theodore  Burgess,  of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Company,  of  Berlin, 
N.  H.,  producmg  340  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  day,  to  restrict  his 
tonnage.  Finally,  he  was  bought  out  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown,  of  the 
Berlin  Mills,  who  cut  its  production  to  90  tons  per  day,  and  a  shout 
of  great  joy  went  up  oyer  the  elimination  of  this  disturber.  The  pool 
members  had  not  reckoned  that  the  paper  makers  would  desert  them. 
They  had  a  rude  awakening,  howeyer,  when  they  discovered  that  the 
purchasers  of  sulphite  pulp,  hke  George  A.  Whiting,  of  Menasha» 
Wis.,  were  buying  sulphite  pulp  where  they  could  buy  it  cheapest 
(see  p.  2066).  Other  mill  men,  including  John  Strange  (see  p. 
2086)  said  they  bought  foreign  sulphite  because  it  was  superior  to 
the  American  product.  The  Germans  had  devoted  great  study  and 
enei^  to  the  promotion  of  the  sulphite  manufacture  and  had  made 
many  improvements,  while  the  American  makers  were  content  to  run 
along  on  primitive  methods.  The  high  prices  which  the  American 
producers  nad  fixed,  and  to  maintain  which  they  had  restricted  their 
output,  invited  large  importations  of  foreign  pulp,  so  that  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year  1908  the  foreign  makers  furnished  57  per 
cent  of  all  the  sulphite  used  in  the  United  States.  Twenty-eight  thou- 
sand tons  came  from  Europe,  11,000  tons  from  Canada,  and  33,000 
tons  from  American  mills.  In  June.  1908,  prices  for  sulphite  dropped 
to  a  lower  level  than  they  had  reacned  in  eight  years.  The  sulphite 
men  profe^edly  changed  their  organization  on  December  19, 1907,  to 
one  of  statistics,  in  an  effort  to  evade  the  federal  statute.  They  now 
ask  that  Congress  tax  all  paper  users  for  their  benefit  by  raising  the 
duties  on  bleached  and  unbleached  pulp. 

The  Chaibmak.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  that  portion;  just  skip 
the  part  in  reference  to  the  newspapers., 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Very  well. 
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The  part  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

I  submit  a  schedule  of  references  to  testimony  of  42  newspapers,  on  uniform  bids; 
of  54  newspapers,  about  refusal  of  mills  to  quote  prices  or  to  make  contracts;  of  13  news- 
papers, on  lack  of  competition;  of  18  newspapers,  on  limitation  of  contracts  to  one 
year;  of  159  newspapers,  on  prophecies  by  paper-mill  representatives  of  coming 
advances  in  prices  and  of  a  paper  mmine;  of  7  newspapers,  on  interchange  of  informa- 
tion by  mills;  of  8  newspapers,  on  simultaneous  advances  in  prices  by  paper  mills; 
of  26  newspapers,  on  the  allotment  of  consumers  to  particular  mills;  of  6  newspapers, 
about  quotations  made  subject  to  chanee  without  notice  or  for  twenty-four  hours  only ; 
of  11  newspapers,  on  threats  or  scores  by  paper  makers;  of  99  newspapers,  action  by 
mills  in  fixing  prices^  including  dates  of  meetings. 

KG  FEAB  OF  COMBINATIONS. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  We  have  no  fear  of  a  trade  combmation  as  such. 
When  it  attempts  to  combat  natural  laws  of  trade  it  invites  failure. 
In  1897  a  new  production  of  500  tons  of  news-print  paper  resulted 
from  the  mere  discussion  of  the  scheme  to  consohdate  30  mills.  The 
actual  merge  of  those  mills  in  1898  induced  the  bxiilding  of  the  Great 
Northern  mill  and  of  similar  plants.  The  proposition  to  consolidate 
20  Western  mills  into  the  General  Paper  Company  also  increased  the 
Western  capacity  for  paper,  and  periods  of  reaction  and  demoraliza- 
tion followed  the  seasons  of  artificial  stimulation.  The  combinations 
of  paper  mills  induced  combinations  of  supply  men,  and  of  dealers 
in  wild  lands,  all  of  whom  marked  up  their  prices,  thereby  appro- 
priating much  of  the  additional  profits  which  the  consolidators  sought 
to  obtain.  The  newspapers,  nowever,  carried  everybody's  load. 
What  we  object  to  are  the  methods  of  the  dark  lantern  and  of  the 
sandbi^. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked?  [After  a 
pause.]    That  is  all,  Mr.  Norris. 

I  understood  that  Mr.  Norris  was  the  only  person  who  desired  to 
appear  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty? 

Sir.  Norris.  No,  sir;  I  was  the  only  one  to  appear  for  the  news- 

Eapers.     I  have  been  delegated  bv  the  newspapers  to  represent  them, 
ut  there  are  4  representatives  or  the  workers  nere. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  will  have  a  division  of  the  time. 
Mr.  Norris.  These  gentlemiBn  will  only  take  a  few  moments. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  that.     We  imderstood  that 

Jrou  would  only  take  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  you  have  taken  much 
onger  than  that. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  have  only  taken  an  hour  and  a  half,  excluding  the 
interruptions. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  interrupted   for  more   than   ten 
minutes. 
The  following  extracts  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris: 

Book  Mbn  Mbbt 

thet  discuss  thb  un8ati8fa0tort  conditionb  now  tbxvaxuvq — ^after  the 
mebtino  of  thb  manufacturers  tt  is  reported  that  leading  western  job- 
bers held  a  little  meeting  of  their  own — a  consolidation  of  western  book 
jobbing  houses. 

[From  our  ngalar  oorrespondent.] 

Chicago,  III.,  November  f ,  J908. — ^The  majority  of  the  western  manufacturefB 
of  book  and  coated  papers,  together  with  a  small  representation  of  eastern  manu&bc- 
iurers  of  the  same  grades  of  paper,  met  at  the  Auditorium,  in  Chicago,  last  week.  No 
public  announcement  was  made  of  the  business  transacted. 
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It  is  reported  that  preceding  the  meeting  there  was  a  love  feast,  and  that  much  of 
the  misunderstanding  and  hard  feeling  prevailing  since  the  summer  meeting,  which 
culminated  in  a  cut  of  prices,  was  amicably  settled.  General  conditions  were  dis- 
cussed. Most  of  the  manufacturers  reported  a  substantial  increase  of  orders,  but  that 
present  low  prices  hardly  covered  the  cost  of  production.  Feazs  were  expressed  that 
the  supply  or  pulp  would  be  short  this  year  because  of  the  drought.  While  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opimon  that  conditions  warranted  higher  prices  for  book  paper,  no  imme- 
diate advance  was  predicted. 

Before  leaving  Gnicago  several  of  the  manufacturers  were  very  active  in  soliciting 
orders  at  present  prevailing  prices,  and  in  doing  so  hinted  of  possible  futmre  advances 
in  price.    One  large  Ohio  manufacturer  was  reported  not  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Immediately  after  the  book-paper  manufacturers  had  left  Chicago  the  sales  manager 
of  the  Ohio  mill  arrived  in  town,  and  coincidently  representative  paper  jobbers  from 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City.  A  meeting  of  the 
jobbers  was  held  Saturday,  and  the  Ohio  sales  manager  was  much  in  evidence. 
Chicago  jobbers  were  not  reoreeented  at  the  meeting.  The  representative  of  The 
Paper  Tnuie  Journal  was  tola  that  no  report  of  the  meeting  would  be  given  to  the 
puSlic.  The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  jobbers  stated  that  they  were  in  Chicago  to 
see  the  Minnesota  boys  do  up  the  Chicago  University  football  players,  but  this  did 
not  explain  the  presence  of  tne  jobbers  m>m  St.  Lotus,  Kansas  City,  and  Louisville. 
The  Onio  sales  manager  hinted  that  it  was  a  birthday  party.  At  any  rate,  some  sort 
of  a  conference  was  held,  and  in  all  probability  it  was  m  reference  to  the  book-paper 
situation. 

The  presence  at  the  meeting  of  Judge  Moore,  counsel  for  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  was  also  reported.  It  leaked  out  that  there  was  a  scheme  of  consoli- 
dation of  ten  ot  the  large  Western  paper  jobbing  houses  in  contemplation.  What 
advantages  of  consolidating  were  offered  are  not  known  to  the  public.  The  proposition 
was  such  a  strange  one  that  it  is  causing  considerable  talk  in  the  trade.  It  seems  that 
the  gathering  was  not  instigated  by  tne  jobbers,  but  by  the  manufacturers.  It  is 
reported  that  only  one  Chicago  house  was  invited  to  attend  the  conference.  Nothing 
definite  was  transacted,  as  all  of  the  jobbers  attending  the  conference  were  not  in 
accord  with  the  movement,  whatever  it  was.  One  jobber  dropped  the  remark  that  it 
would  take  more  money  than  they  had  to  buy  them  out,  and  tnat  as  far  as  his  house 
was  concerned  he  was  not  interested. 

Later  developments  are  awaited  with  interest  by  the  trade,  but,  like  other  schemes 
which  look  well  on  paper,  may  never  be  realized.— The  Paper  Trade  Journal,  No- 
vember 5,  1908. 


Wrappings  Advanced. 

western  m.  a  f.  men  adopt  new  uniform  prices  on  manilas  and  fibers — 
fiber  papers  and  no.  2  manilas  advanced  about  |3  per  ton,  but  no  increase 
is  announced  on  no.  1  manilas — cost  of  production  higher  because  of 
shortage  of  pulp. 

The  western  manufacturers  of  manila  and  fiber  papers  have  adopted  a  new  uni- 
form list  of  prices  covering  the  various  grades  of  manila  and  fiber  papers.  The  list 
which  became  effective  on  Thursday  of  Last  week,  reads  as  follows: 

Screenings $2. 15 

White  manila,  30  to  35  pound 2. 60 

Butchers'  fiber: 

50  to  65  pound 2. 80 

Heavy  weights 2. 90 

No.  1  water  fimsh  (white  or  drab): 

40  pound  and  heavier 3. 05 

35  pound 3.20 

30  pound 3.60 

Black  pattern  paper,  35  to  50  pound 3. 15 

No.  1  colors: 

40  pound  and  heavier 3. 30 

35  pound 3.45 

30  pound 3.85 

No.  1  manila: 

35  pound  and  heavier 2. 85 

30  pound 3.00 

25  pound 3.25 

Butchers'  manila,  50  pound  and  heavier 2.50 
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No.  2  manila:  , 

35  pound  and  heavier « 12.60 

30  pound 2,70 

Ko.  1  water  finish  Tall  sulphite): 

40  pound  and  neavier 8. 15 

35  pound 3.30 

30  pound 3.70 

Green  pattern  paper,  35  to  50  pound 8. 80 

Ko.  1  ary  finish: 

35  pound  and  heavier 8. 15 

30  pound 8.80 

25  pound 8.70 

The  above  prices  are  ail  delivered  on  a  20  cent  freight  rate  or  under.  For  all 
other  places  the  excess  freieht  must  be  added.  On  local  shipments  the  pdcee  would 
be  the  prices  quoted  above  less  10  cents  f .  o.  b.  mill. 

Sizes  under  150  square  inches,  10  cents  extra. 

Frames,  10  cents  per  100  extra. 

Tight  frames,  20  cents  per  100  extra. 

Gases  not  less  than  400  pounds  to  the  case,  25  cents  per  100  extra. 

Rolls  under  6  inches  wide,  25  cents  per  100  extra. 

Rolls  under  9  inches  in  diameter,  25  cents  per  100  extra. 

Blasting  rolls,  one^iuarter  of  a  cent  extra  for  5-pound  rolls,  10  cents  per  100  eztim 
for  each  pound  less  in  weight. 

Reams  less  than  480  sheets  count,  |2  per  ton  extra. 

Ream  wrapping,  20  cents  pjer  100  extra. 

Wood  cores  to  be  weighed  in  and  not  returnable. 

The  eastern  manufacturers  are  expected  to  adopt  a  similar  price  list  within  a  aliort 
time.— The  Paper  Trade  Journal,  November  12, 1908. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FSAITE  J.  KELLY,  BEPBESElTTnra  THE 
IlSrTEBlSrATIOlSrAL  FHOTO-ENGRAVEBS'  TJNIOlSr  OF  VOBTH 
AMERICA,  WASHDrGTOlSr,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  International  Photo-Engravers'  Union  of  North 
America  asks  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  white  paper  and  wood 
pulp,  believing  that  the  present  duty  limits  the  employment  of  mem- 
oers  of  our  organization. 

The  enforced  reduction  in  the  size  of  plates  made  by  our  members 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  news-print  paper  has  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  employment  b^  many  of  our  members. 

Furthermore,  practically  every  demand  made  for  increased  wages 
by  our  members  on  newspapers  m  the  last  three  years  has  been  con- 
tested on  the  ground  that  the  increased  cost  of  white  paper  has  made 
it  impossible  to  meet  such  demands. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  gentleman  to  be  heard  is  Mr.  Patrick  J. 
McMullen,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  PATBIGK  J.  MeHULIEir,  BEPBESBBTnrO  THE 
IHTEBHATTOlSrAL  PEnTTnTG  PBESSMEN  AFD  ASSISTAHTS* 
TJHIOH  OF  ISTOBTH  AMEBIGA,  GDrCDnrATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  MoMuLLEN.  I  simply  want  to  verify  the  facto  contamed  in 
the  resolutions  passed  and  adopted  by  our  convention. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  JAMES  J.  FBEEL,  BEPBESBHTIHG  THE  DT- 
TEBNATIOlffAL  STEBEOTTPEBS  AFD  ELECTBOTTPEBS'  UHIOV, 
HEW  TOBK,  H.  Y. 

Mr.  Fbbel.  I  want  to  say  that  I  represent  the  International  Stereo- 
iypers  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  the  members  of  which  are  employed 
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on  the  newspapers.  I  would  like  to  read  this  resolution,  which  is  a 
short  one,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  our  organization  and  the  other 
organizations  on  record. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Frbel  (reads): 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  joint  conference  board  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades, 
composed  of  delegates  representing  the  International  Typographical  Union,  Inter- 
national Printing;  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union,  International  Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers'  Union,  International  Photo-Engravers'  Union,  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders: 

Whereas  we,  the  workers  employed  in  the  yarious  departments  of  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  offices  througnout  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  compositors,  press- 
men, stereotypers  and  electrotypers,  photo-engravers,  and  bookbinders,  to  the  num- 
ber of  over  100,000,  feel  that  any  combination  which  produces  an  artificial  scarcity 
of  news-print  paper,  and  which  unduly  stimulates  the  price  of  product,  is  an  oppres- 
sion that  affects  alike  the  employee  as  well  as  the  employer;  and 

Whereas  the  idmost  prohibitive  and  ruinous  price  of  such  paper  has  curtailed  to 
an  alarming  extent  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  printing  industry,  and 
has  further  acted  as  a  preventive  to  the  printing  trades  artisans  from  securing  mgher 
compensation  for  their  services,  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled:  Therefore  be  it 

Resohtedy  That  this  joint  conference  board,  in  session  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Decem- 
ber 17, 1907,  submit  a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress, 
and  appeal  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  white  paper,  wood  pulp,  and  the  materials 
which  are  used  in  the  manu£Eu:ture  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  idl  local  unions  affiliated  with  our  various  international  organiza- 
tions are  requested  to  indorse  these  resolutions  and  forward  copies  to  their  Represent- 
atives and  United  States  Senators. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  that  that  was  the  position  of  the  organization 
that  I  represent  in  December^  907,  and  that  is  their  position  to-day, 
and  we  respectfully  ask  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  abolish 
the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  news  print  paper. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  W.  HATS,  FIBST  VIGE-PBESIDEVT  IN TEB- 
NATIONAL  TTPOGBAPHIGAL  UNION,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  representing  the  International  Typographical  Union,  the 
largest  organization  which  has  to  deal  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  and,  perhaps,  the  organization  more  closely 
associated  with  the  management  in  relation  to  the  papers  they  print, 
and  being  better  informed  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  size  of  papers  is 
at  this  time  reduced  and  the  reasons  why  fewer  members  or  that 
organization  are  employed  by  that  association,  I  desire  to  say  that  our 
organization  thinks  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  its  members  and 
to  the  interests  of  125,000  members  associated  with  the  allied  print- 
ing trades  that  the  duty  on  pulp  and  print  paper  be  abolished. 

The  positions  which  we  hold  m  the  newspaper  offices  are  such  that 
we  receive  direct  illustration  at  times  that  sizes  of  papers  are  reduced 
or  at  times  that  the  papers  might  be  larger  than  they  are  and  more  of 
our  members  employed  were  it  not  for  certain  things.  We  find  from 
experience  that  tne  sizes  of  the  papers  are  frequently  reduced  because 
of  the  fact  that  paper  is  scarce.     We  know  from  experience  that  these 

Eublishers  hold  the  papers  down  to  as  small  a  size  as  possible  ostensi- 
ly  for  the  reason  that  the  price  of  paper  is  so  high.     We  believe  that 
the  ostensible  reason  is  practical  and  true. 

We  also  believe  that  were  it  not  for  this  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  that  there  would  be  a  much  larger  number  of  men  employed 
m  the  paper  mills.    We  beUeve  that  the  tariff  now  existing  on  wood 
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pulp  and  paper  does  not  redound  to  any  extent  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  are  employed  in  those  mills,  and  that  without  this  tariff 
the  demand  for  white  paper  would  be  so  much  larger  and  the  demand 
for  print  paper  would  be  so  much  larger  that  the  benefit  would  accrue 
to  the  entire  community  by  reason  of  the  employment  of  a  larger 
number  of  people  in  those  industries.  We  believe  that  with  the 
larger  number  of  people  employed  in  those  industries  that  we,  work- 
ing under  a^eement,  will  get  large  wages  as  compared  with  the 
wages  paid  m  the  paper  mms  and  that  it  would  also  result  in  the 
employment  of  a  greater  number  of  our  members  and  in  increasing 
our  membership  at  the  same  time. 

Therefore  we  belieye  that,  while  the  tariff  now  exiflting  does  not 
increase  in  any  way  the  wages  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  paper 
mills,  it  does  decrease  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Therefore  we  believe  that  large  numoers 
of  the  working  people  throughout  this  country  would  be  materially 
benefited  by  taking  off  the  duty  on  paper. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  CHArRMAN.  As  I  understand,  there  is  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  desire  to  appear  in  favor  of  regaining  the  duty  on  news 
print  pap^r,  and  I  understood  that  they  would  select  some  spokes- 
man.   Who  is  to  speak  first? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hastings,  president  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  will  speak  nrst — that  is  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMEFT  OF  MB.  ABTHUB  G.  HASTDTaS,  PBESIDEHT  OF  THE 
AMEBICAlSr  PAPEB  AFD  PTJLP  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  TOSK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Hastikos.  I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  any  of  your 
time  this  evening,  as  I  understand  the  paper  which  I  am  goin^  to 
submit  will  be  printed  in  the  minutes,  and  that  wiU  give  more  time 
to  others  who  wish  to  be  heard. 

I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  in  a  general  way,  and  I  think  you 
gentlemen  can  read  the  brief  to  better  advantage  than  to  have  me 
read  it  from  here.  I  do  put  myself  on  record— representing  some  160 
members  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association — as  being  in 
favor  of  the  retention  of  the  duties  on  paper  and  pulp,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  although  I  can  not  speak  for  them,  that  all  the  manufac- 
turers of  paper  practically  feel  the  same  way. 

I  also  desire  to  say  that  I  have  been  listening  this  afternoon  to  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Norris.  I  never  did  like  that  paper,  and  this  is  the 
third  or  fourth  time  I  have  heard  the  most  of  it. 

I  also  desire  to  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  from  the  Box 
Board  Manufacturers  who  were  not  present  when  their  names  were 
called  by  the  chairman. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hastings  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CommitUe: 

Representing  the  box-boerd  induntry  in  the  United  Statee.  we  eubmit  the  following 
reasons  for  our  request  that  the  present  tariff  on  box  boards  oe  maintained: 

The  capital  invested  in  the  box-board  industry  is  approximately  $33,000,000. 
There  are  126  box-board  mills  with  an  annual  capacity  of  970,000  tons,  valued  at 
about  130,000,000,  employing  approximately  6^300  wage-earners  who  receive  about 
$4,000,000  in  wages  per  annum,  besides  saJanes  of  offidals,  clerks,  etc^  of  about 
1800,000  per  annum. 
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The  ficeij^t  paid  railroads  on  box  boards  is  more  than  |2,000»000  annually,  beeidea 
£reight  paid  on  products  coming  into  the  mills.  Approximately  3,000,000  tons  of 
material  are  purchased  and  consumed  per  year  in  the  manu&cture  of  box  board. 

The  indus&y  is  increasing  laigely.  According  to  United  States  census  reports  the 
box-board  tonnage  in  1900  was  365,000  tons,  at  a  value  of  over  $10,000,000;  in  1905, 
520,000  tons,  at  a  value  of  over  $16,000,000,  and  we  figure  the  present  capacity  970,000 
tons,  at  a  value  of  $30,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  200  i>er  cent  in  eight  yean.  Kaw 
material  and  labor  are  considerably  lower  abroad  than  in  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  boards,  large  quantities  are  imported 
in  increasing  volume  each  year. 

Box  board  is  mostly  manufactured  from  waste  material,  namely,  straw  and  waste 
paper,  for  which  the  box-board  mills  pay  annuaUy  over  $14,000,000.  This  material 
would  necessarily  be  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  if  not  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  box  board,  llie  freight  rate  on  straw  board  from  the  mills  to  eastern  manu&ctur- 
iii^  centers  averages  about  $4  per  ton,  while  the  rate  to  same  points  from  foreign  coun« 
tnes  is  about  $2  per  ton. 

Owing  to  cheapness  of  labor,  waste  j)aper  is  purchased  in  England,  shipped  to 
Holland  and  Germany,  manu^tured  into  box  ooard,  and  sold  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  We  are  informed  that  several  board  machines  have  recently  been 
purchased  for  shipment  to  Japan.  These  will  undoubtedly  be  used  to  supply  boards 
to  our  Pacific  coast. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  believe  that  our  industry  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  bv  the  present  tariff. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  Grab.  E.  WniiAMs. 

SXDNET  MraCHBUi. 

Wm.  R.  Shaffbb. 

Mr.  Oriqos.  What  is  the  association  which  you  represent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  American  Paper  and  Piilp  Association. 

Mr.  Oriqos.  What  is  that  association  composed  oft 

Mr.  Hastings.  Manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  in  all  lines,  writ- 
ing  paper,  box,  news  paper,  wood  pulp,  sulphite,  etc. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  association) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Originally  the  purpose  was  supposed  to  be  to  look 
out  for  their  interests  in  the  matter  of  leg;islation  or  state  mattera,  so 
that  they  could  take  up  as  an  association  matters  which  the  indi- 
viduals could  not  take  up.  Finally,  it  got  to  be  a  social  organization 
with  a  meeting  once  a  year,  a  dinner,  and  a  general  good  tune. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  They  do  not  hear  from  one  another  ouring  the  year  I 

Mr.  Hastings.  'Hiey  have  not  imtil  the  last  year.  Vfe  have  been 
quite  active  with  a  view  to  trying  to  get  them  interested  in  the  tariff 
matters. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Is  there  anyone  here  to  speak  for  themt 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  naturally  my  business.  I  am  the  president 
of  the  association. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  Mr.  Norris's  paper.  It  was  your  asso- 
ciation he  referred  to  as  controlling  the  prices  of  wood  pulp  and 
paper 1 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  heard  a  great  deal  that  Mr.  Norris  said. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that  I 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  it  is  absolutely  false,  without  .any  f oimdation 
of  fact. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  There  is  no  combination  in  your  association  to 
control  the  price) 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  absolutelv  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Or  to  control  the  market) 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Does  your  association  in  any  way  divide  the 

\rket  that  your  mills  shall  supply  paper  tot 
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Mr.  Hasttnos.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Unbebwood.  Is  there  any  understanding  that  you  shall  main- 
tain the  same  price  during  the  year  or  a  relative  price  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  price  of  news  paper,  white 
paper,  is  about  the  same  at  all  times? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  all  have  selling  agents  who  control  your 
product? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  Some  sell  more  or  less  direct  by  corre- 
spondence. I  am  the  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Cliff  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  We  make  practically  40  tons  of  paper 
a  day.  All  that  paper  is  sold  practically  by  correspondence  and 
some  through  jobbers,  all  the  way  from  California  to  Australia. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  white  paper  the  news- 
papers consume  in  the  United  Stato^t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly,  probably  3,500  tons  a  day. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Mow  much  of  that  is  producea  in  the  United 
Stalest 

Mr.  Hastings.  3,500  tons. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  The  present  duty,  then,  is  prohibitive  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  There  are  no  importatiolis ! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Last  year  about  25,000  tons  were  imported,  as  I 
imderstand. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  is  the  percentage  of  importations  to  the 
amount  of  production  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  Some^  years  there  is  none  imported.  Other  years, 
due  to  abnormal  conditions  a&  to  extra  demand  or  as  to  short  produc- 
tion through  water  conditions,  there  might  be  any  percentage  up  to 
2  or  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  is  it  on  the  average ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  not  say  that  there  were  over  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  tons  on  an  average  imported. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  is  that  percentagie  as  compared  with  the 
amoimt  of  production  in  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  would  not  be  over  about  1  per  cent  or  2  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Then  the  present  duty  is  practically  prohibitive 
in  so  far  as  its  result  on  the  market  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Hastin€N3.  Not  if  the  prices  warrant. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  I  mean  at  the  existing  prices.  Of  course,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  prices  can  go  up  and  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  paper. 
I  mean  considering  the  question  from  wnat  the  normcd  prices  have 
been  in  the  past  and  the  normal  importations? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  prohibitive.  I  consider 
an  overproduction  in  another  country  that  wanted  to  sell  at  a  dump- 
ing nrice  can  come  in,  and  does. 

Au*.  Undebwood.  But  the  normal  condition  of  the  market,  with  the 
present  duty,  is  not  inviting  to  the  shipment  of  paper  into  this 
country  ? 
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Mr.  Habtinqs.  Not  at  the  market  price,  no;  but  there  is  paper 
which  might  come  in  imder  a  cause  which  would  not  forbid  dumping. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course,  we  are  considering  the  proposition 
from  what  actually  is  taking  place,  not  from  what  might  happen. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  Has  it  ever  happened. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griogs.  It  has  happened) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  And  broke  the  price  of  paper  over  heref 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  would  not  be  enough  to  come  in  to  break  the 
price,  but  we  paper  manufacturers  believe  that  to  let  down  the  bars 
so  any  coimtry  that  is  better  situated  through  natural  conditions  to 
compete  with  us,  and  with  the  cheaper  labor,  that  it  would  not  be 
many  years  before  the  business  would  increase  so  that  you  would 
practically  put  the  mills  of  this  country  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  are  the  importations  from) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Canada,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  is  no  cheaper  labor  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  sir;  a  little  cheaper  labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  ot  the  mill  men  here  swore  that  they  had  higher 
labor) 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  hear  that  statement,  but  we  have  a  report 
from  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  said  "swore;"  I  meant,  stated  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  he  was  a  paper  manufacturer,  it  would  not  have 
made  any  difference  between  swore  and  stated. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  just  wanted  to  keep  the  record  straight,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  C^RK.  You  have  an  idea  that  a  paper  manufacturer  is  more 
likely  to  tell  the  truth  than  other  people? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily. 

Mr,  Clark.  Your  remark,  then,  was  supposed  to  be  humorous! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  one  of  the  24  men  who  were  fined  $2,000  each? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  were  those  gentlemen! 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  undertake  to  tell  this  committee  that  ^ou  do 
not  blow  the  men  who  were  prosecuted  and  fined  $2,000  apiece  by 
the  court? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  do.  I  might  tell  you  an  individual  here 
and  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  were  they  fined  for? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  were  accused  of  some  kind  of  coUusic 

Mr.  Clark.  Collusion  about  what? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  to  selling  or  controlling  the  price  or  something 
of  that  kind.    I  do  not  know  what. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  prosecuted  under  the  antitrust  law.  Is 
that  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know.  They  were  not  members 
of  our  association.    They  do  not  make  that  kind  of  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Any  of  them  here? 

Mr.  Hastings.  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  has  become  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany! 
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Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  still  in  existence. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  they  do  not  control  or 
fix  the  price  of  paper  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HASTmas.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  is  paper  selling  for  now) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Whose  paperl 

Mr.  Clabk.  Anybody's  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  paper  is  selling  for  2.65,  2.75,  and  3  cents. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  is  that  a  k»nt 

Mr.  Hastings.  Anywhere  from  $50  to  $60  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  was  it  selUng  for  when  the  Dingley  bill 
was  passed? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Clabk.  In  1897. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  that  some  paper  sold  as  low  as  1.60  and  1.60 
cents. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  effect  of  the  Dingley  bill  has  been  to  put  the  price 
up  from  $32  or  $33  to  $55  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  consider  it  did;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  went  up  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  so  did  wheat. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  time  it  went  up  coincides  vdth  the  life  of  the 
Dingley  bill? 

A&.  Hastings.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clabk.  There  was  no  earthly  connection  vdth  the  two? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  did  put  it  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Th^  law  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  made  you  shut  down  your  factories  and  create  a 
paper  famine? 

MI.  Hastings.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Did  anybody? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Mi.  Clabk.  What  did  you  say  put  the  price  of  paper  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  aemand. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  sell  your  paper  $10  a  ton 
less  abroad  than  you  seU  it  to  the  paper  men  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Does  anybody? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  CLi^K.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  being  done? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  export  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  this  year. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Who  does  export  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  presume  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
probably  the  W.  H.  Parsons  Company. 

Mr.  Olabk.  Are  you  a  part  of  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  "am  not. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Did  the  International  Paper  Company  pick  you  to 
represent  them? 
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Mr.  Ha^tinqs.  No,  sir.  I  represent  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  true  that  these  paper  concerns  pay  lower  wages 
than  the  laboring  men  of  like  class  receive  in  other  occupations  in  tne 
United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  that  that  statement  is 
incorrect  for  a  similar  class  of  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  revenue  does  the  paper  business  bring  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  1907  it  brought  in  something  like  $15,000,000  or 
$17,000,000;  but  I  do  not  mean  that  that  was  tne  amoimt  of  paper 
imported. 

ifr.  Clark.  How  much  revenue? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  roughly,  perhaps,  15  per  cent  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  rate  about  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  all  the  schedules,  Mr.  Hastings,  brought  in  as  little 
revenue  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business,  then  .the  United 
States  Government  would  have  to  look  to  some  otner  source  of  reve- 
nue besides  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert.  I  can  not 
tell  what  the  income  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  the  Government  spends  about  a  billion 
dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  they  spend  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  they  spend  about  a  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Hastings.  1  have  seen  it  stated  as  something  like  a  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  take  any  interest  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  you  are  better  informed  than  you  seem  to  be. 
The  question  is,  if  all  the  other  industries  in  the  United  States 
brought  as  little  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  as  the  paper 
business  does,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  business,  then  the  reve- 
nue derived  rrom  the  tariff  would  be  infinitesimal,  almost;  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  considering? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  about  the  things  we  import  that  go  into 
paper? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  just  it.  Is  there  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  what 
you  use? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Prohibitive  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  revenue  hardly  comes  into  the.  Govern- 
ment from  the  paper  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  seems  to  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifteen  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  on  practically 
$20,000,000  of  imports  durmg  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  $20,000,000  of  paper  imported  that  year; 
how  much  last  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907;  I  have  no 
figures  after  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  amounted  to  about  $196,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  income  to  the  Government  I 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  It  must  have  been  over  that. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  stand  a  shaving  down 
of  one-half  of  this  tariff  so  that  the  Qoyemment  could  get  some 
revenue  out  of  this  business  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  everybody  else  reasoned  that  way  where  would  the 
Government  get  its  revenue? 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  some  of  the  luxuries,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Clabk.  On  luxuries.  If  we  put  the  price  up  on  luxuries 
so  we  keep  them  out  we  would  not  get  any  revenue  on  luxuries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  are  pretty  well  up. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  are  a  man  a  good  deal  above  the  average  of 
intelligence 

Mr.  Hastings  (interrupting) .  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Clabk  (continuing).  Aiid  you  have  a  packed  audience  who 
laugh  at  anything  you  say. 

If  the  rate  is  so  high  that  it  shuts  out  the  stuff,  the  Government 
does  not  get  any  revenue? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  if  all  these  other  tariff  schedules  were  as  high  in 
proportion  as  this  one  is  the  Government  could  not  get  enough  reve- 
nue out  of  the  whole  tariff  system  to  run  for  a  month? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  make  the  statement  and  I  am  not  going  over 
your  fibres. 

I  wi^  to  8^  that  I  am  the  representative  of  a  lot  of  manufacturers. 
You  speak  of  a  "packed  audience.''  There  are  a  humber  of  other 
manufacturers  here.^  I  understand  Mr.  Norris  represents  all  the 
publishers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Mr.  Norris  happens  to  be  one  man  as  against  the 
crowd  here. 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  has  the  combination  of  newspapers  back  of  him. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  dq  not  happen  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The^  are  represented  by  one  man. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  think  that  the  uniform  price  of  paper  in  the 
United  States  is  an  accidental  occurrence? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  price,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  practically  the  case? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  practically  the 
case. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  all.  I  can  not  hope  to  get  much  information 
from  you. 

Mr.  EL^sTiNGS.  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions.  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  make  tnis  news  print 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  cost  is  different  at  different  mills. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  does  it  cost  in  the  mills  you  operate? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand  to  the  cent,  but  I  refer 
you  to  my  testimony  before  the  select  committee  which  is  printed 
where  the  cost  per  pound  is  ^ven  by  decimals. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  care  nothmg  about  the  decimals,  I  want  to  get  at 
the  facts.  How  much  does  it  cost  on  an  average  to  make  news  print 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Perhaps  at  this  time — it  depends  upon  whether  a 
man  has  his  own  wood  or  has  to  buy  his  wood  pulp. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  really  want  to  tell  me  the  costt 

Mr.  Hastings    I  would  like  to  know  when  you  want  the  cost. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  to  sell  paper  at  so  much  f.  o.  b.  mills, 
what  would  be  the  average  price  of  tnat  paper  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  To-daj? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  my  mills  it  would  probably  cost  2J  cents.  At 
another  mill  it  might  cost  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  A  Uttle  oyer  $40  a  ton  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  paper  you  sell  for  $55  or  $60  a  tont 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  cost  you  named  to  me  is  all  the  expense, 
and  the  balance  would  be  profit? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  not  so.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  we 
figure  the  cost  of  paper,  what  we  figure  for  depreciation  on  the  plant 
and  the  interest  we  nave  invested? 

Mr.  Randell.  Not  coimting  an^  depreciation  on  the  plant. 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  are  you  going  to  arrive  at  the  cost?  Who  is 
going  to  pay  for  the  depreciation? 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  the  daily  or  monthly  output,  and  the  price  that  you  get 
for  the  product. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question,  because  what 
we  ^et  to-day  might  be  an  entirely  different  proposition  next  month. 

Mr.  Randell.  Outside  of  the  depreciation  ana  value  of  your  plant, 
would  the  $40  a  ton  represent  what  that  paper  cost  you  now,  the 
paper  which  you  sell  for  $55  or  $60  a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Less  the  freight  and  cartage. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  no  freight  about  it,  it  is  delivered  f .  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  not  giving  you  the  price  dehvered  on  board. 

Mi.  Randell.  I  said  f .  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  are  coupling  the  cost  price  with  the  delivery 
price,  without  making  any  allowance  for  freignt.  ^ 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  give  the  price 
at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  price  at  the  mill  and  also  the  price  delivered, 
but  where  is  the  freight  coming  in? 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  price  that  the  paper  cost 
you  f.  o.  b.  at  mill  was  2.2  cents? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Two  and  one-eighth  cents. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  not  state  that  it  was  all  profit,  except  what 
would  be  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  plant?  You  did  not 
say  anything  about  freight? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  have  no  freight  to  pay  if  this  was  r.  o.  b.  1 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  we  did  not  get  $55. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Probably  $50. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  about  $15? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  $7  or  $8. 
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Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  price  a  year  ago  or  fifteen  months 
ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  price  was  about  the  same,  a  Uttle  less,  if  any- 
thing, but  in  the  interim  it  was  lower. 

Mr.  Ranbell.  It  is  higher  now  than  before  the  panic) 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  about  the  same,  a  little  higher,  if  anything, 
than  before  the  panic. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  caused  it  to  go  up  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  caused  it  to  go  down) 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  reason. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  was  no  demand  for  itt 

Mr.  Hastings.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  that  the  newspaper  people  were  complain- 
ing that  the^r  could  not  get  paper  unless  they  paid  $10  a  ton  more 
for  it.    Was  it  the  great  demand  that  made  it  go  up  $10  a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  was  that  demand,  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Was  that  a  sudden  demand  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  a  gradual,  growing  demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Was  there  anythmg  extra  in  the  costf 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  cost  went  up  somewhat. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  there  m  the  cost  of  production  that  made 
the  price  of  your  paper  go  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Xabor  particularly.  ^ 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  higher  is  your  labor  now  than  fifteen 
months  agot 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  wiU  not  say  that  there  is  very  much  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor,  but  when  we  went  from  the  two-tour  to  the  three- 
tour  system  then  our  labor  cost  went  up. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  was  that  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  January,  1907. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  there  is  no  understanding  throughout 
the  United  States  or  among  any  of  the  mills  that  you  know  about  or 
in  the  association  which  you  are  president  of — that  there  is  no  under- 
standing to  keep  up  the  price  and  to  have  a  uniformity  of  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Or  any  division  of  territory? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  know  of  any  such 
thing  or  that  it  does  not  exist? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  believe  it  exists.  Our  association  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  in  any  event.  All  the  men  who  make  paper  do 
not  belong  to  our  association. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  for  competition  to 
come  in,  any  reasonable  business  chance,  whicn  would  reduce  the  price 
of  this  paper  that  you  say  the  demand  caused  to  rise,  if  the  tariff 
remains  as  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  one  mill  in  construction  in  Minnesota  with 
a  capacity  of  200  tons  a  day  with  a  promise  to  the  prospective  buyers 
of  bonds  and  stocks  that  they  can  within  six  months  or  a  year  double 
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the  capacity;  that  is,  in  the  United  States  under  the  protective  tariff. 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  they  could  sell  the  stocks  and  bonds  if  you  took 
the  tariff  off. 

Mr.  Randeix.  How  did  you  find  that  out? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  public  property;  it  has  been  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  it  any  connection  with  your  mills? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  400  pounds  as  against 
3,500  pounds  a  day  now! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  practically  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  that,  in  your  opinion,  cause  the  price  to  go 
down  I 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  has  always  had  a  lowering  effect.  ^ 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  that  when  that  mill  goes  into  operation 
the  effect'will  be  to  reduce  the  price  $10  a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  will  have  a  lowering  effect.  I  will  not  state  ^ny 
amount,  because  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  on  whether  the  market 
absorbs  the  product. 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  it  cost  more  to  make  the  paper  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  tried  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  the  stumpage  higher? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not  any  stumpage. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  timber  lands? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  We  buy  the  wood.  We  have  a  small  mill 
coznpared  with  some  of  the  other  mills. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  represent  this  association,  but  you  only  have  a 
few  mills  yourself? 

Ifcfr.  Hastings.  Only  one  mill. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  revenue  was  increased  by 
lower'ng  this  tariff  it  would  injure  vour  business  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  we  cut  the  tariff  in  two,  what  effect  would 
that  have? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Three  dollars  a  ton  is  more  than  a  mill  of  our  class 
has  made  on  an  average  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  practical  paper  maniifacturer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  am,  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  that  a  duty  equivalent  to  about  15  per 
cent  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  facts,  showing  why  that 
duty  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  written  shape,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  nave  them  ''right  off  the  bat," 
and  now. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  rather  give  you  that  data  a  little  later  than 
to  give  it  in  such  shape  that  I  might  be  picked  to  pieces  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  it  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  rather  not.  I  would  rather  submit  it  to 
the  committee. 

The  Chairbiak.  Have  you  that  infoimation  in  written  shape  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  put  it  in  a  brief  and  iSle  it  with  the  com- 
xnitteef 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  more  interested  in 
that  question  than  any  other.  I  want  to  know  why  the  protection  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  EukSTiNOS.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  that  infoignation. 
In  a  general  waj  I  have  stated  that  in  this  brief  which  I  will  file, 
but  if  we  are  goin^  to  get  into  a  tariff  argument  I  do  not  want  to 
stand  up  here  and  oe  picked  to  pieces  by  gentlemen  who  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  really  think  that  there  is  anybody  in  this  room 
who  knows  more  about  the  paper  business  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  you  know  more  about  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  a  general  way  that  may  be,  but  you  have  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  tariff  to  talk  about  that  you  know  more  about  than 
I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  here  to  give  that  information? 

Mi.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  a  gentleman  will  follow  me  who  can  give 
that  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  importations  of  print  paper  last  year  are  given 
21,123,254  pounds,  value  $596,819,  and  the  duty  paid  $96,000. 
The  export  at  ions,  you  understand,  which  we  have  been  discussing 
here,  were  120,090.056  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $3,514,281.  Will  you 
tell  me  why  it  is  that  we  are  able  to  export  in  competition  with  the 
foreign  concerns? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Is  that  pounds? 

Mr.  Clark.  Dollars. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Under  what  heading  is  that? 

Mr.  Griggs.  '*Exportati(  ns  of  printing  paper." 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  government  document. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  that  I  have  never  run  across  such  figures 
and  such  a  discrepancy;  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  not  explain  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  sent  48,000,000  pounds  to  the  United  Ejngdom; 
18,000,000pounds  to  Japan;  12,000,000  poimds  to  Argentina;  6,000,000 
pounds  to  Canada,  the  place  you  seem  to  be  so  much  afraid  of; 
8,000,000  pounds  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand;  6,000,000 
to  Chile;  7,000,000  to  Cuba,  and  more  than  a  million  pounds  to  Uru- 
guay and  Mexico  each.  Do  you  not  think  that  pretty  well  covers  the 
world? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  would  cover  the  whole  world 
if  you  would  give  us  more  protection. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  have  covered  it  pretty  well 
nowt 

Mr.  Hastengs.  We  are  doing  very  well,  but  we  could  do  better. 
We  have  lots  of  nerve;  the  trouble  is  we  have  not  enough  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  chairman  asked  jou  about  the  various  items  that 
madB  up  this  cost  so  that  you  requu*ed  this  15  per  cent  duty  to  enable 
you  to  come  out  as  you  have  come  out;  whether  that  is  in  the  hole 
or  not,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  now.  That  is  one  phase  of  this 
matter.  Another  one  is  that  the  Treasury  is  nmning  behind  at  the 
rate  of  about  $12,000,000  a  month 
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The  Chairman  (interrupting).  You  have  not  the  latest  informa- 
tion.    The  condition  has  unproved. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  has  improved^  I  am  glad  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Business  is  improving. 

Mr.  Clark.  Business  has  not  improved  except  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  soon  have  a  surplus. 

Mr«  Clark.  There  is  a  large  deficiency  in  the  revenues;  whether  it 
is  as  large  as  I  stated  or  as  Uttle  as  the  chairman  makes  it,  does  not 
make  any  difference.  We  have  got  to  make  up  that  deficiency  some- 
where. That  is  one  of  the  functions  of  this  committee.  Do  vou  not 
think  that  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
willing  to  stand  their  part  of  whatever  hardship  it  is  to  raise  this 
deficiency  in  the  revenues  Uke  everybody  else  has  to  stand  their  parti 
What  do  you  say,  as  an  American  citizen) 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  that  we  are  paying  our  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  not  doing  anything,  according  to  these 
figures  that  Mr.  Griggs  has  just  read  to  you,  because  there  has  only 
been  contributed  $196,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  understand  that.  In  the  first  place,  if  we 
import  {20,000,000  worth  of  paper  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent,  I  do  not 
understand  why  it  would  not  be  over  $196,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  over  $300,000,  that  is  a  small  amount.  You  are 
not  willing  to  stand  any  reduction  in  the  tariff,  according  to  your 
present  attitude. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  say  that  we  are  standing  something  now;  we  are 
standing  it  on  the  matenals  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  pa{)er. 

Mr.  (XARK.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  American  price  of 
your  paper  and  the  foreign  price — $10  a  tont 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  sell  the  same  paper,  which  you  sell  to  the 
American  consumer  at  $55  and  $60  a  ton,  m  Europe  at  $45  and  $50 
a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  export  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  in  the  past,  but  not  of  late  years. 

Mr.  Cx.ARK.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  in 
Europe  of  American  news  paper  and  the  selling  price  in  America? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  stand  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do,  as  far  as  the  American  paper  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  According  to  your  figures,  you  make  a  net  profit  of 
$8  on  every  ton  of  paper  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  do  to-day,  but  not  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  more  than  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  panic  has  not  hurt  you  a  particle  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  making  as  much  profit  now  as  then? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  about  six  months  ago;  you  make  a  big 
jump  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  been  measuring  things  here  by  common  con- 
sent by  the  year. 

Mr.  Hastings.  But  the  question  has  been  put  to  me  what  it  was 
to-day  and  nothing  was  said  about  what  it  was  six  months  ago. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  profit  were  you  making  on  a  ton  of  paper  a 
year  ago! 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  the  same  amount. 
.Mr.  Clare.  And  how  much  about  six  months  a^o? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  were  selling  paper  six  months  ago  at  2}  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that  a  tonf 

Mr.  Hastings.  Forty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  was  $55  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifty  dollars  to  $55.  Of  course  there  are  different 
grades. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  price  is  $2.50,  or  $50  a  ton,  for  something  that 
Mr.  Norris  might  use  m  the  Times  and  $55  for  the  same  paper  to 
some  Uttle  fellow  out  in  Squeedunk,  the  difference  in  the  price  being 
the  actual  difference  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  fellow  out  in  Squeedunk  would  be  considered  a 
retail  buyer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  costs  us  more  to  produce  the  paper  and  put  it  up 
in  bundles  and  wrap  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  practically  the  retail  trade;  that  would  not  be 
the  case  with  Mr.  Noms  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  Mr.  Norris  was  to  say  that  he  wanted  his  paper 
all  in  sheets  and  bimdles  we  would  charge  him  $5  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  information,  although  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  do. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  want  to  set  myself  right.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  answer  all  the  questions  I  can,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  got  $55  a  ton  practically  a  year  ago  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  got  $45  six  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  has  gone  up  to  $55  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  made  it  go  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  more  demand  for  news  paper  now  than 
six  months  ago) 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  less  being  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  that  happen  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Ood  shut  off  the  rain  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  have  any  drought  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir:  a  very  serious  one. 

Mr.  Randell.  Your  mill  is  located  at  Niagara  Falls  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  any  scarcity  of  water  at  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  making  a  little  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  $8  profit,  according  to  you  own  statement  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  often  do  you  turn  your  money  over  in  this  busi- 
ness; every  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  turn  it  over  once  in  a  year  and  a  half  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  your  company  capitaUzed  for?  You 
do  not  need  to  answer  that  question  if  you  do  not  care  to. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  no  hesitancy  about  answering  the  question; 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  of  that  is  money  paid  in  and  how  much  of 
it  is  water? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  paid  in,  good,  hard 
cash. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  stock  issued  for  the  {100,000  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  of  a  dividend  do  you  pay! 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  paid  on  the  first  of  the  year  a  24  per  cent  divi- 
dend. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  prettyfair  profit} 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  more  money  invested  than 
$100,000.     You  did  not  ask  me  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  How  much  money  have 
you  got  invested! 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  between  $400,000  and  $500,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  make  24  per  centt 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  year  we  dia. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  tide  you  over  two  or  three  bad  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  $500,000  it  is  less  than  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  dividend  was  24  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  amount? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  dividend  was  24  per  cent  on  $1 00,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  have  you  invested? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Nearly  $500,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  invested  in? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Buildings  and  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  own  any  timber  lands? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  did  you  capitalize  the  company  at  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  closed  corporation.  A  few  people 
put  up  the  original  $100,000  invested.  Then  we  went  on  and  doubled 
the  plant  and  i)aid  for  that  out  of  our  own  pockets,  paid  ourselves 
back,  and  we  still  have  $100,000  left. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  really  acquired  this  additional  surplus  out 
of  your  earnings  ? 

Air.  Hastings.  Yes,  in  twenty  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  get  it  out  of  the  earnings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have.  But  there  were  a  good  many  years  that 
we  did  not  pay  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  some  misunderstanding  about  what  the  basis 
is.  As  the  basis  of  profit  you  ought  to  take  the  amount  of  money  you 
paid  in.  ought  you  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  ought  to  mark  off,  if  that  is  the  proper  tenui 
whatever  depreciation  there  is  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  And  then  you  ought  to  add  the  labor  cost,  and  the 
cost  of  material,  and  the  transportation  charges,  so  as  to  get  it  f .  o.  b., 
and  then  you  ought  to  subtract  what  that  would  cost  you  from  what 
you  get  out  of  the  stufiF  ultimately,  and  that  is  what  you  calculated  or 
declared  a  dividend  on? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  follow  your  bookkeiepii^  exactly,  but  in  a 
general  way  I  think  you  have  got  it  all  in.  pLaughter.]  In  a  gen- 
eral way  we  charge  off  eyerytmng,  and  if  there  is  anything  left  we 
call  it  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  You  do  not  lay  aside  any  property  for  the  surplus 
fundi 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  answer  to  the  question,  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
so  much  money  that  we  have  got  mvested  in  that  mill  that  we  did 
not  take  out  in  profits,  some  that  we  were  entitled  to  take  out;  and 
we  were  surely  entitled  to  profits  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Gbiogs.  You  said  you  took  out  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  And  in  addition  to  the  profits  you  have  taken  out  aa 
dividends  you  have  a  surplus  of  $400,0001 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  that  is  the  aggregate  of  a  number  of 
years.  That  is  not  for  one  year.  We  did  not  accimiulate  that  in  one 
year. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  I  am  not  as  big  a  fool  as  I  look  like. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  take  you  to  be  one.     pLaughter.] 

Mr.  Clabk.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  any  manufacturing  concern 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  any  sort  of  business  that  is  making 
more  than  5  per  cent) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  would  like  to  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  live  in  Niagara  Falls  part  of  the  time  and  part  of 
the  time  in  New  York.  We  have  at  Niagara  Falls  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Company.  We  make  these  hay  biscuits  [laughter],  and  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  save  a  little  money  at  one  time,  and  I  have  got 
some  stock  in  that,  and  I  know  we  pay  that.  That  is  one  concern 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  have  been  diligently  searching  among  all  these  fel- 
lows that  have  come  here  to  find  one  fellow  wno  has  made  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  the  manufacturers  of  paper  are  entitled,  as 
other  manufacturers  are,  to  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  know,  nut  I  have  been  searching,  I  tell  you,  since 
these  hearings  began  to  find  some  one  who  was  making  a  reasonable 
profit. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  say  you  make  $8  a  ton  profit  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  To-day  from' $8  to  $9. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  make  40  tons  a  day.  That  would  be  over 
10,000  tons  a  year,  or  $80,000  profit  a  year,  and  at  that  you  would  be 
making  20  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  you  are  taking  one  period  and  then  jumping 
a  number  of  months  out  of  that  period. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  in  tne  same  condition  as  a  year  ago,  my 
figures  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  two  months  from  now  the  condition  might  be 
entirely  different,  possibly.    The  price  of  wheat  to-day  and  the  price 
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six  months  ago  and  the  price  six  months  from  now  may  be  diffeient 
you  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  Were  the  conditions  favorable  in  1906? 

Mr.'HASTiNGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  less  did  you  make  then!  Did  you  make 
S7.50or$8.50? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  Five  dollars) 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  my  report,  however, 
shows  exactly  what  we  did  make,  which  was  proven  by  figures. 
There  are  no  secrets  about  it.  If  you  gentlemen,  as  I  suppose  you 
will,^  are  going  to  run  over  these  figures  which  are  given  from  time 
to  time  in  the  different  investigations  of  the  select  committee,  you 
will  get  information  that  I  swear  we  did  not  know  ourselves  al)out 
our  neighbors. 

Mr.  UBIGGS.  I  do  not  intend  to  confine  vou  to  a  day  or  an  hour  or 
a  week  or  a  particular  month.  How  long  nave  you  been  in  the  paper 
business) 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  have  made  in  twenty  years  $400,000  surplus. 
That  makes  $20,000  a  year  on  $100,000.  That  is  20  per  cent,  because 
you  must  admit  that  that  is  property,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.     It  is  on  leased  ground,  this  plant  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  it  is  worth  that  to  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  have  $400,000  or  more  invested? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.     It  may  be  permanent,  and 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  in  there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  it  is  in  there,  but  we  could  not  get  it  out.  I 
would  say  frankly  to  you  we  are  on  leased  ground.  It  is  on  one  of 
the  great  power  companies  there.     It  is  on  a  very  low-priced  water 

Eower — lower  than  we  could  get  it  ourselves.  Otherwise  we  are 
andicapped  there  by  being  away  from  the  forest,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  doubtful  at  the  end  of  a  ten  or  fifteen  year  lease  what  shape 
it  will  be  in. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  is  your  lease  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  1926.     It  is  not  very  far  off. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Whether  you  have  gotten  your  money  out  or  not,  you 
have  made  that  money  and  put  it  in  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  we  have  not  got  it  out. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  a  question  of  business  jud^ent,  not  of  tariff. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  We  would  not  have 
accumulated  that  if  we  had  not  had  a  tariff.  ^ 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  accumulated,  in  addition  to  that,  as  I  believe 
you  told  Mr.  Randell,  an  average  of  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No.  I  do  not  think  1  said  that.  I  said  I  did  not 
think  we  have  made  an  average  of  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  did  not  mean  what  you  have  made,  but  what  you 
had  paid  in  dividends. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark  that  it  was  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  money  we  have  invested. 

Air.  Griggs.  You  are  not  counting  the  $20,000  you  made  every  year 
and  put  in  this,  which  in  itself  is  20  per  cent.    Then  in  answer  to 
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Mr.  dark  you  said  vou  have  made  5  per  cent — "probably  5  per  cent/* 
to  use  your  exact  language — on  the  money  you  had  invested,  which 
was  $500,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  the  year  we  paid  that  dividend. 

Mr.  Obiggs.  What  is  your  average  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand.  I  have  brought  my 
books  down  here  and  given  them  a  transscript  from  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  put  a  little  in  that  Havenner  Biscuit  Company, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  I  got  out  of  that,  and  put  it  into  the 
shredded  wheat.     I  am  county  treasurer  up  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  paper  mills,  Mr.  Hastings,  are  there  in 
the  country,  altogether? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  are,  roughly,  of  all  classes,  something  like  600. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  of  these  are  in  the  organization  of  ^  hich 
you  are  president  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  the  last  report  I  had  was  157  mills  and 
individuals. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  there  are  443  mills  or  manufacturers  that  are 
not  in  the  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Of  tnese  443  are  any  of  them  in  any  other  asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  other"  paper  association  except  this, 
except  that  of  the  stationers. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  is  it  as  to  the  International  Paper  Company 
and  the  American? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  one  membership  in  it,  just  as  I  might 
have. 

Mr.  Boutell.  They  are  one  of  the  443  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  they  are  one  of  the  157.  They  are  members 
of  this  association. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  have  given  the  entire  domestic  production  of 
paper.  Can  you  tell  bv  a  proportion  of  the  paper  output  how  manj 
of  these  mills  own  their  own  lands  from  which  tney  get  their 
materials? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  I  could  not.    They  make  no  report. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  if  that  appears  in  any  of  these  papers  1 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  the  paper  that  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Lyman, 
who  replies  for  the  International  Paper  Company,  will  have  a' lot  or 
information  in  it  that  I  have  not  got,  but,  of  course,  they  own  a  good 
many  mills  and  woodlands. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  have  to  go  into  the  market  to  buy  your  pulp 
wood  and  your  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  do  not  know  how  many  mills  are  in  that 
position? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  do  not  know  what  proportion  it  may  be  by 
ratio  of  output  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  Most  of  the  mills  up  near  Watertown 
own  their  own  timber  lands,  whereas  at  Niagara  Falls  there  is  no 
timber  land  within  easy  reach,  and  we  could  not  operate  to  advantage 
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with  the  small  amount  of  wood  that  we  would  get,  and  therefore  it 
is  cheaper  for  us  to  buy  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  JBoutell.  What  I  hope  will  be  brought  out  in  this  hearing  is 
the  ratio  between  the  paper  output  and  the  ownership  of  stumpage. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  anybody  could  answer  that,  Mr.  Lyman  comd, 
who  will  follow  me. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  papef  mills  there 
are  in  Canada) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly,  I  know  of  the  news  end  of  it,  because 
that  has  always  been  my  business,  and  I  tmderstand  it  is  something 
Uke  450  tons  of  newspaper  produced  there  under  normal  conditions, 
of  which  the  home  market  of  Canada  used  90  tons  and  the  other  is 
360  tons  of  export  news  out  of  the  country,  and  that  is  practically  all 
the  amount  that  is  raised.  There  may  be  other  grades  used  at  home 
in  Canada,  like  wrapping  })aper  and  board  and  thin^  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  tnat  with  the  falling  off  of  supplies  in  this  coun- 
try there  will  be  an  increased  demand  in  this  country,  or  if  we  repeal 
tlus  duty  the  natural  source  of  supply  of  the  United  States  would  be 
Canada! 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  When  we  repeal  this  duty  on  pulp  or  paper 

Mr.  Hastings.  When  you  do  repeal  it  [laughter]-; 

Mr.  Boutell.  Put  it  that  way.  When  we  ao,  or  if  we  do;  suppos- 
ing that  the  duty  be  repealed  on  the  paper  or  the  pulp,  wouui  we 
receiye  importations  from  any  other  country  than  Canada  1 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  you  would.  You  would  receiye  shipments 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  inside  of  three  years  you  would  receiye 
shipments  from  the  Baltic,  in  Russia,  where  at  present  they  are 
building  sulphite  mills  to  use  their  immense  forests  with  pauper  labor. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  direct  competition  with  the  paper  ot  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  line  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
A  while  ago  you  answered  that  if  the  price  of  paper  to-day  was  $55  a 
ton 

Mr.  Hastings.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  paper  is  being  sold  for 
less  than  that  on  contract. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Across  the  line,  what  is  the  same  kind  of  paper 
selling  for  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Marcuse  may  tell  you.  Some 
Canadians  bought  some  of  us  at  auction.  I  think  they  got  $2«25  for 
it.     That  is  $45  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  price  of  paper  to-day 
or  any  other  day  of  from  $10  to  $25  a  ton.  If  the  duty  was  remoyed 
on  manufactured  wood  pulp  and  newspaper,  to  what  extent  would  it 
reduce  the  price  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  belieye  it  would  reduce  the  price  pretty  nearly  the 
amount  of  the  tariff;  perhaps  half.  I  say  ''half"  because  I  happen 
to  know  that  in  the  last  year,  when  the  price  of  paper  went  up  here 
through  natural  causes,  the  Canadians  thought  that  the  American 
market  was  just  right  for  their  plucking  and  they  came  oyer  here  and 
made  contracts  for  seyeral  United  States  papers;  but  in  the  con- 
tracts it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  if  the  auty  was  taken  off  by 
the  United  States  the  Canadian  was  to  haye  half  and  the  American 
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publisher  was  to  have  half.  In  other  words,  he  proposed  to  divide  if 
the  duty  was  taken  off.    That  is  provided  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  paper  selling  at  $i5  in  Canada  to-day,  if 
the  duty  on  wood  pulp  was  all  taken  off  at  this  moment,  what  would 
you  say  would  be  the  price  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  HastiKos.  It  would  be  the  same.    There  is  no  surplus  there, 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  price  of  paper  then  to-day  would  be  $55  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  would  it  be  $55  in  America  or  in  the  United 
States  and  $45  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  reason  that  the  market  price  is  there.  Most 
of  their  paper  is  bought  on  contract,  and  the  market  here  for  what 
little  I  mignt  have  to  sell  would  be  $55.  It  would  not  be  within  $4 
or  $5  a  ton  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  the  head  of  this  association,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  answer  a  question.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  take  to-day 
to  do  it,  or  to-morrow,  or  any  particular  time,  but  I  want  to  find  out 
what  you  think  would  be  the  general  effect  of  the  reduction  of  this 
tariff.  Take  any  day  and  fix  the  price  of  paper  of  to-day,  with  the 
duty  on,  and  tell  me  what  in  your  judgment  tne  price  would  be  with 
the  duty  off? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That,  as  I  gather,  was  about  what  the  chairman 
wanted  me  to  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  give  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the  difference  in 
price  with  the  duty  off  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  to-day  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difference,  because  there  is  not  any  paper  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  repealed  all  duty  to-day,  the  price  would 
be  the  same? 

Mr.  Hastings.  .Yes;  but  what  it  would  be  six  weeks  or  a  month 
from  now  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  While  you  said  the  general  conditions  of  the  trade 
are  there,  do  you  feel  that  the  repeal  of  this  duty  would  lessen  the 
price  of  paper  in  this  country  or  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent?. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Practically,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  before,  half 
o£  the  duty,  or  about  $3  a  ton,  because  the  Canadian  demands  half 
of  it  in  the  contracts  which  he  did  make  last  year  in  this  country 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  paper  under  the  duty  was  selling  at  $55, 
it  would  sell  for  $51.50  with  the  duty  off? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  be  $52.50.     That  is,  on  your  basis  of 


Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  it  would  sell  on  the  basis  of  $52.50 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  But  as  I  say,  I  would  not  go  into  a  tariff 
discussion  here  on  that,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  something  at 
the  chairman's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  the  price  in  Canada  go  down  in  Canada  when 
it  goes  down  here?  When  it  was  $45  a  ton  six  months  ago  here  was 
it  then  $45  a  ton  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  Really  it  does  not  come  into  thid 
:  market. 
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Mr.  Grigos.  They  export  to  England  f 

Mr.  Hastings,  lliey  can  ^et  in  there  without  a  tariff.  But  take 
off  the  tariff  wall  here — ana  we  are  right  across  the  border  from 
Canada — ^next  door — and  we  will  get  it  on  account  of  the  freight 
rates. 

Mr.  Grioos.  If  we  take  off  this  duty  would  your  mill  be  for  sale? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  It  is  for  sale  now  if  anybody  wants  it.  In 
reply  to  the  publishers'  accusation,  I  must  say  they  are  utterly  foolish, 
if  they  have  the  money  that  they  are  reputed  to  have  made  in  their 
own  business,  in  not  having  gone  into  the  paper  business.  Thcv 
ought  to  build  mills.  What  is  the  use  of  getting  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  hollooing  when  they  have  a  chance  to  remedy  their 
own  condition? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rates  are  heavy? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  advantage  has  the  American  mill  over  the 
Canadian  mill  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Underwood,  la  not  the  American  mill  nearer  to  the  Canadian 
market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little  nearer.  I  have  in  my  brief  here  the 
different  freight  rates  from  Canadian  mills  and  from  several  Ameri- 
can mills.     You  can  judge  for  yourselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  you  estimate  the  difference  to  be? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  sav  not  over  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Figure  that  in  tons. 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  my  mill  to  New  York  or  to  Boston  it  would 
be  15  cents.  That  is  an  even  figure.  From  Cliisholm,  Me.,  to  Boston 
it  is  17  cents.  They  do  not  give  the  rate  from  the  Canadian  mills  to 
Boston,  but  here  is  New  York,  18  cents.  That  would  be  a  dollar  a 
ton,  roughly,  on  that  one  shipment  from  Grand  Mere,  one  of  the 
lai^e  mills  in  Canada,  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hill.  Right  on  that  subject,  would  you  not  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  pay  more  freight  on  your  pulp  wood  than  the 
Canaoian  mill  would  in  bringing  your  supplies  to  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  would  the  tWo  things  offset  each  other? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Grand  Mere  mill  absolutely  has  no  freight 
rate.     The  river  brings  its  sui)ply  to  its  door. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  your  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Ours  is  on  the  average  $4  a  cord  from  the  average 
shipping  point,  if  we  get  it  in  Canada. 

Mr.  XJnderwood.   xou  do  not  buy  it  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  buy  a  good  deal  in  the  United  States,  and  some 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  western  paper  mills  are  very  much  nearer 
the  western  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  paper  than  the  Canadian 
mills  are,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  differential  in  their  favor  on  freight 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  could  not  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Undebwood.  It  would  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  differ- 
ential you  figured  a  moment  ago  % 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  eyerything  else,  would  you 
be  willing  to  have  it  taken  off  paper  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  ^^L -^  should  say  I  would,  because  as  a  general  plea 
that  might  answer.  But  I  would  not  vote  for  such  a  proposition, 
and  I  am  not  a  tariff  shark,  either. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  proportion  of  the  print  paper  does  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  make  in  the  Umted  States  ? 
«    Mr.  Hastings.  Forty-three  per  cent,  according  to  the  last  statement 
I  saw. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  were  asked  about  contributing  to  the  tariff  duties 
or  revenues  of  the  Government.  I  see  that  we  imported  of  wood  pulp, 
mechanically  ground  and  chemically  unground  and  chemical^ 
bleached,  477,000,000  pounds,  on  which  a  duty  was  paid  of  $678,000, 
in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Clark  that  we  had  only  paid 
$200,000. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  was  on  paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  On  paper,  $96,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  pa^e  561  it  is  $96,000  as  duties  on  paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  duties  on  wood  pulp  were  $678,000  and  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Page  558.  Adding  to  that  $96,000  on  print  paper,  it 
would  make,  in  round  numbers,  $770,000  of  tariff.  You  import  your 
wood  pulp,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  manufacture  our  own  mechanical  pulp  and  buy 
our  sulphite  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Under  what  rate  does  that  come? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Chemical  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  ao  you  import  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  not  importing  much  of  it.  We  are  getting 
some  now  from  Canada,  because  of  the  shortage  some  time  ago,  on 
contracts.    Our  aim  is  to  buy  American  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  present  price  of  print  paper  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Do  you  mean  if  a  man  wants  a  carload  and  wants  it 
bad — right  away? 

Mr.  Gaines.  For  one  of  the  big  New  York  dailies,  for  example? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Their  prices  are  $45  a  ton,  I  understand. 

Mr..  Gaines.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  would  be  on  one  single 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  a  paper  the  size  of  a  New  York  paper,  perhaps 
the  Globe-sized  page,  or  tne  Staats-Zeitung  size,  it  would  be  about 
two  and  one-hair  mills.     PLiaughter.j 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  those  papers.  Say  the  New 
York  Sun  size  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  practically  the  same  size — an  eight-page 
paper. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Suppose  the  whole  amount  of  tariff  was  added  to  the 
price  of  print  paper.  How  much  would  that  increase  the  cost  of  a 
single  copy  of  a  paper?  Assuming  that  the  tariff  increases  the  cost 
of  a  paper  about  the  whole  amount  of  the  tariff,  how  much,  then, 
would  it  increase  on  that  assumption  the  price  of  a  single  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thirtv-seyen  one-hundredths  of  a  mill.     [Laughter.] 

Mr*.  Gaines.  Then  Mr.  Norris  was  right  in  saying  that  they  prob- 
ably could  not  pass  it  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  afraid  they  could  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now  take  the  small  country  daily.  You  spoke  a 
while  ago  about  wrapping  up  bundles  for  the  small  papers.  At  thcv 
present  price  of  paper  to  tnose  concerns,  what  would  it  amount  to  on 
a  single  V)aper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  be  so  smaU  that  it  would  be  quite  difficult 
to  figure  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  as  any  eight-page  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No.  They  are  generally  smaller,  and  the  country 
paper  is  usually  printed  once  a  week.  It  would  be  the  same  if  the 
paper  was  the  same  size,  a  weekly  paper  with  a  thousand  circulation, 
2  reams  of  paper  weighing  100  pounds.  To  the  publisher  of  such  a 
paper  it  would  amount  to  $15  a  year  for  his  whole  paper  bill,  a  thou- 
sand copies  a  week,  52  times  a  year.  It  would  make  a  difference  of 
about  $15  a  year  if  the  purchaser  paid  the  whole  duty,  that  is  the 
publisher;  and  to  the  consumer  it  would  amount  to 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  would  amount  to  that  to  the  publisher  for  all  these 
papers? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  if  he  paid  the  duty.  The  cost  of  the  New 
York  paper  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  two  and  one-half  mills,  for  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  that  country  newspaper  cost  if 
I  can. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  about  two  reams  for  the  country  news- 
paper with  a  thousand  circulation. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  just  what  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  50  poimds  to  the  ream. 

The  Chairman.  A  country  newspaper  man  told  me  that  it  was  30 
pounds.     Some  is  heayier  than  others,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  poimds  to  the  ream — that  would  be  100 
pounds  to  an  edition,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  will  get  me  mixed  up  in  my  calculations,  which 
will  confuse  Mr.  Hastings.     D^aughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  to  hear  some  witnesses  on  the  yital  facts  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  did  you  say,  Mr.  Hastings,  that  that  would 
amount  to  on  a  sin^i^le  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  a  smgle  paper  it  would  amount  to  thirty-seyen 
one-hundred  t lis  of  a  mill,  the  duty.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  is  three- tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  would  take  about  six  of  those  papers  to  weigh 
a  pound? 

Mr.  Hastings.  More  than  that. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  make  a  calculation  and  file  it,  showing 
exactly  what  the  increased  cost  of  a  single  paper  would  be  of  the  soil 
we  are  talking  about,  on  the  assumption  that  the  entire  duty  is  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  home  product? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  a  little  less  than  $10  a  year.  That 
is  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  a  50-pound  paper  it  would  be  $15  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  5,200  pounds  a  year.  That  would 
be  $2.50,  and  the  whole  duty  would  be  $15. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  taking  the  smallest  paper  you  can  find,  printed 
on  the  flimsiest  kind  of  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  published  circulation  or 
th^  actual  circulation?    PLiaughter.J 

Mr.  Clabk.  About  the  actual  circulation.  I  used  to  be  in  the  news> 
paper  business  myself. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  I  wiD  not  argue  with  you.     DLaughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Instead  of  the  average  country  weekly  having  but  4 
pages,  it  has  8  pages,  and  frequently  12  pages,  since  they  have  got  to 
running  the  patent  insides  and  supplements  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  And  in  that  case,  Mr.  Clark,  it  would  not  cost  the 
publisher  $15  more.  The  additional  cost  would  be  on  the  man  who 
gets  out  the  patent  inside. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  he  has  to  pay  for  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  country  publisher. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  from  what  you  said  a  while  ago  that  your 
immense  profits  are  made  by  adding  together  all  these  small  thmgs. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  no  immense  profits. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  effect  whatever.  We 
would  like  to  get  at  the  practical  facts  of  the  case. 

(Mr.  Hastings  filed  the  following  statement:) 

As  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  I  have 
been  delegated  to  present  briefly  tne  contentions  of  manufacturers 
in  paper  and  pulp  as  to  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  in  most 
instances  and  m  a  general  way,  an  argument  as  to  why  they  should 
be  increased  in  some  specific  cases. 

We  imderstand  the  revision  of  the  tariff  is  to  be  imdertaken  on  the 
basis  that —  ^ 

"Such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to 
American  industries." 

We  believe  the  paper  industrv,  as  a  whole,  will  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  revision  ana  asks  for  itself  only  the  same  consideration  as  to 
protection  as  is  applied  to  other  industries. 

Importations  of  paper  and  pulp  during  the  last  few  years  should 
be  considered,  and  if  there  were  some  kinds  extensively  imported 
that  are,  or  might  be,  made  in  this  country,  the  corresponding  duties 
should  be  increased,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
to  build  up  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  coimtry. 

We  ask  only  enough  protection  to  enable  us  to  meet  such  conditions 
as  are  imposed  on  our  mdustry  by  nature  or  law,  as  we  can  not  over- 
come by  capital  or  energy  the  natural  conditions  existing  in  other 
countries  due  to  cheap  labor  and  more  abimdant  nature. 
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We  believe  that  when  busmess  is  normal  and  the  demand  equal  to 
the  supply  the  tariff  has  Uttle  or  no  direct  influence  on  prices.  Dur- 
ing times  of  depression  it  is  a  protection  to  the  home  manufacturer, 
but  with  the  present  tariff,  under  any  conditions^  the  rate  is  not  so 
high  but  what  foreign  paper  or  piilp  can  be  unported  into  this 
country  to  supply  the  demand  without  particular  hardship  to  the 
consumer. 

During  the  past  year  many  thousand  tons  of  the  different  grades 
of  paper  and  pulp  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  consumption  of  this  country  demanded  it.  Since 
January,  1908,  at  a  time  of  general  depression  in  all  manufacturing 
Unes,  the  paper  business  was  no  exception  in  its  experience,  with  an 
apparent  overproduction.  Prices  were  very  materially  reduced  over 
what  they  had  been  the  previous  year,  due  entirely  to  the  law' of 
supply  and  demand. 

Tne  duties  on  paper  and  pulp  are  much  lower  than  the  general 
averaee  on  all  other  lines.  The  duty  on  ground  wood  pulp,  on  an 
ad  valorem  basis,  amounts  to  about  8^  per  cent,  according  to  the 
market  price  in  vogue;  on  chemical  pulp,  about  tne  same;  on  news- 
paper, 15  per  cent;  on  book  paper,  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  according 
to  grade;  on  writing  paper,  25  to  35  per  cent,  according  to  weight  and 
quality.  Some  few  high-grade  papers  and  specialties  take  a  still 
higher  duty,  but  the  average  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  on  all 
imports  of  paper  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  only  about 
27^  per  cent,  whereas  for  all  merchandise  imported  under  other 
scheaules  it  was  over  40  per  cent. 

Manufactures  of  paper  imported  in  1898  were  something  hke 
$2,840,000,  which  increased  in  1907  to  $10,728,000.  During  these 
same  periods  pulp  increased  from  $600,000  to  $6,348,000. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  unable  to  give  the  actual  amounts 
collected  on  the  different  grades  of  paper  and  pulp  imported  during 
any  period,  but  there  is  no  question  that  if  the  duty  was  increased 
upon  the  higher  grades  of  chemical  pulp  the  imports  would  decrease 
and  this  same  quantity  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  in 
other  words,  the  domestic  article  would  displace  the  foreign  pulps 
now  imported. 

This  argument  will  be  taken  up  by  one  of  the  members  of  our 
association  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  as  relating 
to  the  higher  grades  of  pulp  and  the  probable  results  if  the  duty 
should  be  increased  to  a  point  where  we  could  compete  with  the  for- 
eign article.  When  it  is  known  that  there  are  some  $300,000,000  in- 
vested in  the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  with  an  annual  business  of 
over  $200,000,000,  showing  that  it  tokes  a  year  and  a  half  to  turn 
over  the  capital,  and  in  some  grades  nearly  three  years,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  this  business,  as  compared  with  many  other  manu- 
facturing lines,  requires  more  capital  for  its  annual  business  and 
therefore  needs  more  profit  in  the  way  of  returns  on  the  manufactured 
article. 

A  portion  of  the  press  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary,  no 
manufacturers  of  paper  in  this  country  have  made  exorbitant  profits, 
and  as  a  matter  or  fact  they  have  not  received  an  adequate  return  on 
the  capital  invested  as  compared  with  any  of  the  staple  industries 
of  this  country.  Wh^le  the  industry  has  grown  enormously,  it  is 
due  to  the  energy  of  the  American  manufacturer  and  to  the  proteo- 
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tion  afforded  the  industry  by  this  Gk)Yernment  in  the  shape  of  a 
tariff.  Should  the  tariff  be  reduced,  it  would  strike  a  blow  that  would 
be  most  serious  to  this  industry  and  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  many 
mills  and  the  ceasing  of  operations  in  the  way  of  building  new  mills. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  building  a  new  mill  for  the  production 
of  news  paper,  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons  pjer  day^  which  will  be 
doubled  as  soon  as  the  demana  warrants.  This  mill  is  in  the  Middle 
West,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  raw  material,  but  with  the  tariff 
reduced  it  is  very  doubtful  if  capital  could  be  interested  in  such  an 
enterprise. 

The  attempt  of  part  of  the  American  publishers  to  have  the  duty 
taken  off  of  paper  and  pulp  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  was 
a  very  selfish  movement  on  their  part,  when  it  is  known  that  in  the 
last  twenty  years  the  price  of  news  paper  has  been  reduced  through 
competition  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture  over  30  per  cent, 
and  that  where,  in  the  same  period  of  time,  the  quantity  producea 
per  year  has  increased  over  75  per  cent,  it  will  readily  be  seen  what 
a  protective  tariff  has  done  for  the  consumer. 

under  the  present  wise  poUcy  of  this  Government  this  industry  can 
and  will  maintain  the  same  rapid  rate  of  growth  and  improvement 
in  methods  if  protection  is  not  withdrawn.  There  are  abundant 
water  powers,  ample  supplies  of  suitable  wood  and  other  material  to 
increase  the  production  thousands  of  tons  annually,  particularly  in 
the  South,  wnere  there  are  many  undeveloped  water  powers,  lar^e 
supplies  of  suitable  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp,  m 
addition  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  other  materials  which 
are  now  going  to  waste,  such  as  cotton-plant  stalks  and  seed  delint, 
flax,  cornstalks,  and  many  other  fibrous  plants. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government  is  making  in  this  city  experi- 
ments with  com  stalks,  and  from  the  printed  reports  so  far  they 
promise  results  that  will  cheapen  some  grades  of  paper  over  the 
present  method  of  using  wood  fiber,  u,  is  estimated  there  are 
150,000,000  tons  available  for  this  purpose,  or  40  times  as  much  as 
the  annual  amount  of  paper  of  all  grades  turned  out,  so  that  it  would 
seem  as  though  we  still  had  raw  material  at  our  doors  for  several 
years  to  come. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  exhaustive  statement  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  official  chemist  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  February, 
1908,  a  copy  of  which  we  beg  leave  to  file  with  the  committee. 

You  will  see  that  the  paper  manufacturers  are  fully  alive  to  the 
important  question  of  raw  material  supply  and  are  looking  and 
working  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  material  which  might  displace 
wood  eventually  through  using  some  material  which  can  be  gotten 
from  an  annual  crop. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  Mr.  Little  is  doing,  the  Government 
is  also  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  some  other  material.  The 
insular  service,  through  Col.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  is  much  interested 
in  the  qiiestion  of  bamboo  as  a  raw  material,  which  grows  luxuriantly 
in  the  Philippines  and  is  an  annual  crop. 

The  earhest  record  we  have  of  paper  is  from  the  Egyptians,  who 
used  papyrus.  Since  then  many  different  materials  have  been  used, 
as  the  necessity  of  the  increasing  population  of  the  world  needed 
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paper  as  they  became  educated,  it  being  truly  said  that ''  the  coDsomp- 
tion  of  paper  is  the  measure  of  the  people's  culture.'^ 

After  the  Egyptian  raw  material  probably  came  the  use  of  old 
rags.  As  the  people  became  more  civilized  they  wore  clothes,  and 
these  old  clothes  were  made  to  do  their  duty  in  the  shape  or  new 
paper.  Not  many  years  ago  the  supply  of  rags  became  inadequate 
to  supply  the  demand  for  paper;  then  came  in  straw  pulp,  made  from 
wheat  and  rye  straw;  then  came  the  invention  of  the  present  raw 
material  in  the  shape  of  mechanical  wood  pulp,  which  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  the  straw  pulp  that  that  procgss  was  abandoned.  Now 
there  is  great  fear  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  newspaper  publishers 
particularly  that  the  supply  of  wood  is  inadequate  and  tnat  paper 
and  pulp  should  be  put  on  the  free  list,  so  that  the  markets  of  the 
world  shall  be  thrown  open  as  far  as  the  American  manufacturer  is 
concerned. 

The  history  of  the  paper  business  shows  that  the  American  people 
are  well  able  to  cope  with  any  conditions  which  may  confront  them, 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  before  the  question  of  raw  material  shall 
become  acute,  other  materials  will  be  foimd  to  take  the  place  of  pulp 
wood.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  material  ^oing 
to  waste  to-day  which  may  become  a  good  paper-making  matenal  as 
soon  as  a  process  is  discovered  for  handling  the  material  cheaply,  and 
this  process  is  sure  to  come,  as  all  the  others  have  before. 

The  price  of  paper  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  years^  and 
to-dav,  although  the  price  is  higher  than  it  was  two  or  three  years 
ago,  tne  actual  figures  show  that  this  increase  comes  particularly  from 
an  advance  in  wages  and  material  used  about  a  paper  mill;  not  only 
the  raw  material,  but  everything  that  is  used  in  a  mechanical  way  to 
run  a  manufacturing  plant. 

To-day  one  of  the  most  successful  mills  in  the  United  States  is 
equipping  a  department  to  use  esparto  grass,  which  is  to  be  brought 
into  tms  country  in  shiploads  from  Algiers  and  made  into  pulp  and 
paper  in  this  country.  This  is  almost  a  case  of  history  repeating 
itself  and  going  back  to  the  Egyptian  times,  but  it  only  goes  to  show 
that  the  .^nerican  manufacturer  is  quite  alive  to  all  conditions  and 
possibiUties. 

With  something  like  four  million  tons  of  annual  product,  the  paper 
industry  furnishes  to  the  railroads  in  the  way  of  freight  and  raw 
materials  upward  of  20,000,000  tons  of  freight  annually.  They  con- 
sume 3,000,000  tons  of  coal,  all  from  our  domestic  mines.  They 
sustain  a  large  number  of  estabUshinents  which  suppty  them  witK 
machinery  and  supplies  used  only  in  paper  mills.  They  furnish 
employment  directly  to  over  75,000  men  in  their  plants  and  probably 
40,000  men  in  getting  out  the  raw  material  in  the  woods  and  mines, 
besides  indirectly  supporting  an  army  of  men  engaged  in  supplying 
them  with  the  material  which  they  use  in  their  manufacturing 
departments. 

For  every  dollar  which  the  consumer  pays  for  paper  it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  70  cents  goes  to  the  wage  fund  of  the  country.  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  they  have  been  the  pioneers,  building  villages, 
developing  power,  moving  in  population  to  places  that  have  hereto- 
fore been,  waste,  necessitating  the  building  of  railroads  for  carrying 
material  and  supplies. 
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From  Bulletin  88,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  of  1905,  we  find  total  water  power  used 
in  all  industries  was,  roughly,  1,648,000  horsepower,  of  which  the 
paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  used  718,000,  or  something  like  43 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  developed  at  that  period. 

The  protective  tariff  that  we  have  been  working  under  has  stimu* 
lated  tne  building  of  paper  and  pulp  mills  to  an  enormous  extent* 
Instead  of  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer,  it  has  stimulated 
overproduction.  T^s  price  has  steadily  gone  down  in  twenty  years 
under  a  protective  tariff  from  3}  cents  a  pound  down  to  less  than 
$2  per  hundredweight. 

During  the  last  year  the  cost  to  manufacture  has  increased  con- 
siderably both  as  to  labor  and  as  to  every  article  which  goes  into  the 
manufacture  of  paper  or  into  the  maintenance  of  the  plant. 

The  contention  of  the  consumer  that  the  manufacturers  are  reaping 
an  undue  profit  was  thoroughly  refuted  at  the  hearings  before  the 
select  committee  in  Washington  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
when  full  reports  were  made  by  the  paper  manufacturers  of  their 
increased  cost  of  production.  It  was  shown  by  tabulating  the  results 
of  the  news  mills  reporting  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  in 
the  last  six  years  was  about  35  per  cent. 

We  desire  to  file  with  this  statement  of  facts  information  as  to 
the  relative  wages  paid  employees  in  paper  mills  in  foreign  countries 
as  compared  with  men  in  the  American  mills  filling  the  same  posi- 
tions and  doing  the  same  work  under  not  as  ^ood  manufacturii^ 
conditions  as  are  found  in  the  paper  mills  of  this  country.  All  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  have  practically  been  built  during  a  period 
covered  by  a  protective  tariff. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  plants  of  course  is  much  greater  from 
the  fact  that  everything  that  has  gone  into  these  plants  was  protected, 
and  it  would  be  ver^  unfair  to  put  a  tax  upon  tne  manufacturer  for 
every  one  article  wmch  he  uses  and  then  tnrow  his  product  open  to 
the  manufacturers  of  the  world  to  compete  with,  with  their  cheap 
labor  and  material. 

In  going  over  the  schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  there  is  no  one 
article  in  the  free  list  which  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  or 
pulp  or  among  the  articles  specified  in  the  reciprocity  act  or  1897 
except  the  raw  material;  many  of  the  articles  are  highly  protected, 
for  instance: 

Percent. 

Woolfelta 100 

Ck>tton  f elte 45 

Hemp  twines 100 

Alum 30 

Soda  ash 25 

Wire  cloth 85 

In  addition  to  a  heavy  duty  on  machinery,  castings,  and  many 
other  articles  used  directly  and  mdirectly  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

In  addition  to  Canada  a  menace  are  the  older  countries,  which  are 
endeavoring  to  keep  their  laborers  at  home  by  going  into  the  manu- 
facturing business  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  those  coun- 
tries. hoTwsLY  and  Sweden  are  not  only  able  to  produce  more  cheaply 
on  account  of  labor  conditions,  but  they  have  ample  raw  material 
right  at  their  doors.    Russia,  with  bw  pauper  laoor  and  endless 
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forests,  is  goin^  into  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  on  a  large  scale. 
How  long  would  it  be,  with  the  American  market  thrown  open,  before 
she  would  also  make  and  send  the  finished  paper  in  here? 

To'day  the  foreign  pulps  have  taken  the  place  of  our  own  to  an 
extent  that  is  keenly  felt  oy  our  own  manufacturers  and  has  thrown 
many  men  out  of  steady  employment. 

Some  of  the  lower  grades  of  paper — ^for  instance,  building  or  sat- 
urating paper — are  made  from  tne  lowest  grade  of  rags.  The  domes- 
tic coUections  do  not  supply  the  American  mills  and  large  portions 
are  imported  from  the  poorer  foreign  countries.  These  rags  come  in 
without  duty,  but  should  the  tariff  be  taken  off  this  particular 
grade  of  paper — it  being  now  only  10  per  cent  ad  valorem — these 
manufacturers  would  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of 
this  grade  of  paper,  and  as  their  mills  are  not  capable  of  making 
any  other  grade  with  profit  it  would  mean  their  extinction,  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  thousands  of  men,  not  only  those  actually 
engaged  in  the  paper  mills,  but  an  army  of  the  poorer  class  of  people 
in  all  the  large  cities  who  collect  this  lower  grade  of  material,  and  for 
which  this  is  the  only  use.  In  many  cities  these  refuse  rags  are 
gathered  by  the  municipality  in  sorting  plants,  and  in  this  way  it 
gives  employment  to  a  great  many  poor  people  who  sort  them,  thereby 
giving  employment  to  an  almost  nelpless  class  of  citizens  to  earn  a 
small  livmg. 

There  should  be  in  force  an  antidumping  law  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  the  same  as  other  countries  have. 

To-day  much  of  the  pulp,  principally  sulphite  class,  is  being  put 
in  here  at  probably  lower  figures  than  it  can  be  made  for  at  home, 
so  low  that  the  American  manufacturers  can  not  compete. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  admit  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  free 
of  duty,  or  even  wood  pulp,  without  disturbing  the  whole  paper- 
making  industry. 

Raw  material  in  the  shape  of  wood  comes  in  free  of  duty.  Pulp 
made  from  this  is  a  large  component  part  of  paper.  The  pulp- 
making  industry  has  a  large  capital  investment  and  employs  thousands 
of  men  and  is  entitled  to  protection  in  the  same  ratio  as  paper,  as  it 
is  not  raw  material. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  newspapers  have  to  a  certain 
extent  the  ear  of  the  American  people  and  they  have  emphasized 
unduly  the  quantity  of  wood  being  used  for  paper  and  pulp,  and  with- 
out investigating  the  matter  or  taking  steps  to  enlighten  himself  on 
the  subject  the  average  reader  supposes  that  we  are  the  ones  who 
are  devastating  the  forests  of  this  country.  By  referring  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  reports  of  1906  it  is  shown  that  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  annual  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  wood  is  used  for 
pulp,  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  that  was  unsalable  for  any  other 
purpose  than  pulp  on  account  of  the  size  and  its  being  limbs  and  tops 
of  trees,  so  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  less  than  1  per  cent  really  of  the 
annual  consumption  is  actually  used  for  pulp  and  paper  and  much 
of  it  would  be  wasted  entirely  if  it  were  not  used  for  tnis  purpose. 

This  same  service  shows  that  wood  other  than  spruce  is  increasing 
in  use  very  rapidly  and  that  spruce  is  really  being  relatively  less  used 
than  it  has  been,  which  confirms  our  contention  that  the  manufacturer 
will  use  what  is  cheapest  and  most  necessary  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  his  plant. 
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Beports  made  by  this  bureau  estimate  that  we  export  from  this 
country  to  foreign  countries  5  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption, 
while  paper-pulp  manufacturers  use  less  than  2  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  if  we  snould  stop  the  exportation  of  lumber,  it  would  more  than 
make  up  for  the  amount  used  in  pulp. 

There  is  cut  for  railroad  ties  something  like  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
cut  of  lumber.  .  It  is  estimated  that  firewood  for  domestic  service 
amoimts  to  twenty-five  times  as  much  as  is  used  for  pulp.  So  taking 
these  figures,  even  if  they  are  estimates,  they  show  that  the  paper 
man  has  been  criticized  for  something  he  is  not  responsible  tor. 
While  many  of  these  figures  are  estimates,  the  quantities  used  by  the 
pulp  man  can  be  better  checked  as  to  quantity  than  any  other  use, 
as  it  is  pretty  well  known  how  much  wood  it  takes  to  make  a  ton  of 
pulp  or  paper  and  how  much  of  these  two  commodities  are  used  per 
year. 

The  value  of  the  importation  of  wood  into  this  coimtry  on  a  cer- 
tain valuation  in  1907  was,  roughly,  $2,800,000.  The  exports  of 
forest  products  for  the  same  period  was  $33,000,000. 

The  average  freight  rate  from  Canadian  mills  to  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  from  the  shipping  points 
of  the  American  mills  to  the  same  markets,  thus  showing  that  with 
no  duty  to  pay  they  would  be  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  to  cost 
of  delivery. 

In  1907  there  appears  to  have  been  a  concerted  movement  on  the 
part  of  many  Canadians  to  prohibit  by  law  the  exportation  of  any 
wood  for  pulp  purposes  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  inter- 
views, as  printed  by  the  Globe,  of  Toronto,  from  time  to  time  do  not 
show  that  all  producers  of  lumber  were  in  favor  of  this  action,  and 
we  quote  from  an  interview  with  the  Hon.  Senator  Edwards,  head  of 
the  W-  C.  Edwards  &  Co.  (Limited),  manufacturers  of  lumber,  who 
have  immense  establishments  at  Ottawa  and  Rockland,  as  follows: 

The  Benator  favored  a  policy  of  making  all  the  forest  lands  available  for  operation » 
and  their  intelligent  working  under  proper  regulations  and  supervision,  as  distinct 
from  the  idea  of  some  people  that  the  plan  to  be  adopted  was  the  clearing  off  of  the 
forests  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  making  room  for  settlement.  There  waa 
no  reason  wny,  under  an  intelligent  system,  the  forest  crop  of  Canada,  as  it  might  be 
called,  should  not  be  everlasting.  His  company,  he  said,  was  going  to  build  in  the 
Gaspe  district  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a  pulp  mill  and  lumbering  establishment  where 
these  ideas  would  be  carried  out  to  a  still  more  scientific  extent  than  was  now  the 
case  on  their  limits.  Under  the  direction  of  a  forester  of  standing  and  experience  it 
was  intended  to  show  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  keep  the  establishment  going 
by  simply  cutting  the  annual  forest  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Van  Home,  largely  interested  in 
the  largest  paper-making  plant  in  Canada,  at  Grand  Mere,  Quebec, 
takes  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  we  quote  from  his  remarks, 
as  follows: 

Another  important  American  holding  in  Canada  is  that  of  the  Burgess  Sulphite 
and  Fiber  Company  and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  of  Berlin,  N.  H.  I  do  not  know 
the  extent  of  the  timber  limits  belonging  to  these  companies,  but  it  is  large,  and  they 
have  acquired  the  Lachute  water  power,  on  the  St.  Maurice  River,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  '^rossing  mill"  for  barking  pulp  wood  to  be  shipped  to  the  New  Hampshire  milla. 
the  barking  being  done  to  save  the  freight  charges.  The  Battle  Island  Sulphite  and 
Fiber  Company,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  also  holds  limits  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  tne  extent 
of  which  I  do  not  know.  Many  paper  concerns  in  the  United  States,  besides  those 
I  have  mentioned,  are  buying  Canadian  pulp  wood,  ground  pulp,  and  sulphite  fiber 
to  eke  out  their  supply.  Without  the  Canadian  supply  of  pulps  and  pulp  wood  many 
of  the  American  milla  would  have  to  shut  down  very  soon,    if  they  can  not  get  our 
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pnlpB  or  pulp  wood  they  must  eventually  come  to  Canada  to  make  pap^i  i^d  every 
paper  mill  eetablidbed  m  Canada  means  a  town  of  from  5,000  to  15,000  people,  and  a 
great  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  coimtry. 

•  •••••• 

I  should  not  dare  to  estimate  the  value  of  Canda's  spruce  timber  ten  years  hence 
if  some  policy  were  adopted  by  the  dominion  or  the  provincial  governments  which 
would,  airectly  or  indirectly,  prevent  the  export  of  raw  wood.  The  American  owners 
of  Canadian  limits  estimate  the  possibilities  as  highly  as  I  do.  They  do  not  hesitate 
to  buy  Canadian  timber  limits,  oecause  they  know  that  in  the  event  of  the  adoption 
in  Canada  generally  of  a  policv  like  that  of  Mr.  Hardy's  in  Ontario,  they  would  profit 
immensely  from  thefr  timber  holdings.  I  hold  that  thia  tremendously  valuable  asset 
should  be  preserved  in  every  possible  way;  that  the  Provinces  having  timber  should 
regard  it  as  a  permanent  crop  and  apply  well-<:onsidered  r^ulations  to  the  cutting 
frx)m  crown  lands,  with  a  view  to  .promoting  tKe  growth  of  the  young  timber  and  to 
the  prevention  oi  forest  fires,  and  that  the  areas  reserved  for  the  growth  of  timber 
should  be  carefully  marked  out  and  withdrawn  from  settlement.  This  would  leave 
an  abundance  of  land  available  for  settlement  for  a  Ions  time  to  come  in  all  of  the 
timbered  districts,  for  there  are  everywhere  areas  which  have  been  either  burnt  over 
or  cut  so  clean  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  a  new  growth. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  perhaps  this  is  true  of  other  Provinces,  a  real  or 
pretending  settler  may  take  up  land  for  tanning  purposes  in  anjr  timber  limit,  and 
in  such  a  case  the  owner  of  the  license  is  given  one  year  within  which  to  cut  such  tim* 
ber  as  the  law  permits  to  be  cut  from  crown  lands,  after  which  the  settler  mav  cut  the 
rest.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  if  not  efsewhere, 
lands  have  been  so  taken  by  pretending  settlers  at  the  instance  of  jobbers  in  logs  or 
pulp  wood,  the  settler  abandoning  the  land  as  soon  as  he  has  cut  all  that  he  finds 
worth  cutting. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  some  such  policy  as  I  have  outlined  being  carried  out.  I  can 
see  no  possible  ground  for  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  view  of  the 
precedents  which  thev  have  themselves  established,  and  I  can  think  of  no  form  of 
retaliation  that  woula  not  be  much  more  damaging  to  themselves  than  to  us,  and 
they  are  not  given  to  foolishness  of  that  kind .  So  far  as  tariffs  ^o,  I  do  not  see  that  they 
could  make  them  worse,  for  the  Din^ley  tariff,  which  is  still  in  force,  was  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  everything  from  Canada  which  the  United  States  did 
not  need,  such  as  timber,  pulp  wood,  ground  and  sulphite  pulp,  etc. 

We  do  not  agree  fully  with  Sir  William,  but  the  fact  of  free  paper 
and  pulp  would  mean  the  building  of  large  plants  in  Canada,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  put  the  American  manufacturer 
out  of  business  through  overproduction  and  their  inability  to  manu- 
facture cheaper. 

The  manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  believe  that  justice  wiU  be 
done  to  the  industry  bv  your  committee.  We  believe  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  so-called  "Mann  Investigating  Committee"  will 
be  01  very  great  service  to  vour  committee  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  is  due  to  the  inaustry  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  We 
desire  to  furnish  your  committee  with  any  information  in  our  power 
that  you  may  wish,  and  shall  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  at  any  time 
to  respond  to  any  inquiry  you  may  make,  either  by  letter  or  in  person. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
By  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  President. 

MEMBBBS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PAPER  AND  PULP  ASSOCIATION. 

American  Writing  Paper  Company Holyoke,  Mass. 

Ancram  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

Bardeen  Paper  Company Otsego,  Mich. 

Bare,  D.  M.,  &  Co Roaring  Springs,  Pla. 

Battle  Island  Paper  Company Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Bedford  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Richmond,  Va. 

Beckett  Paper  Company Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Beigstrom  Paper  Company Neenah,  Wis. 

Bryant  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  l/Qch. 
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Berlin  Milla  Company Berlin,  N.  H. 

Brown,  L.  L.,  Paper  Company Adams,  Mass. 

Brownville  Bodrd  Company Brownville,  N.  Y. 

Brownville  Paper  Company Brownville,  N.  Y. 

Buigess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Carew  Manu&icturing  Company South   Hadley    Falls, 

Mass. 

Carthage  Sulphite  Fiber  Company Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Carthage  Tissue-Paper  Mills Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Central  Paper  Company Muskegon,  Mich. 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Champion-International  Company Lawrence,  Mass. 

Cheboygan  Paper  Company Chebovgan,  Mich. 

Chemical  Paper  Company Holyoke,  Mass. 

Cherry  River  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Company Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Paper  ManuCacturing  Company Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cliff  Paper  Company Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Columbian  Paper  Company Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Consolidated  Water  rower  and  Paper  Company Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Company New  York  City. 

Crane,  Z.  A  W.  M Dalton,  Mass. 

Crane  Bros Westfield,  Maas. 

Crane  A  Co Balton,  Mass. 

Crivitz  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Crivitz,  Wis. 

Crocker-Burbank  Company Fitchbuig,  Mass. 

Crocker-McEiwain  Company Holyoke,  Mass. 

De  Grasse  Paper  Company Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Dexter,  C.  H.,  &  Sons Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Dexter,  N.  Y. 

Diamond  State  Fiber  Company Bridgei>ort,  Pa. 

Diana  Paper  Company Harrisville,  N.  Y. 

Dill  &  Collins  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

District  of  Columbia  Paper  Manufacturing  Company Washington,  D.  C. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company Bangor,  Me. 

Eaton-Dikeman  Company Lee,  Mass. 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  The  John Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

Emerson  Paper  Company Wendell,  N.  H. 

Esleeck  Manufacturing  Company Turners  Falls,  Mass 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Everett,  Wash. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Company Oconto  Falls,  Wis. 

Finch,  Pruyn  A  Co Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Flambeau  Paper  Company Park  Falls,  Wis. 

Fletcher  Paper  Company Alpena,  Mich. 

Flint,  Wyman  &  Sons  Compnay Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Fox  River  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Garrett,  C.  S.,  &  Son  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilbert,  Frank,  Paper  Company Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Grandfather  Falls  Company Merrill,  Wis. 

Hamilton  &  Sons,  W.  C Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hammermill  Paper  Company Erie,  Pa. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company South    Hadley    Falls, 

Mass. 

Hartje  Paper  Manufacturing  Company Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Hennepin  Paper  Company Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hinckley  Fiber  Company Hinckley,  N.  Y. 

Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Hubbtud,  A.  H.,  d  Co Norwich,  Conn. 

Ingalls&Co Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

International  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

Itasca  Paper  Company Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

JesBup  &  Moore  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Lincoln,  Me. 

Kei th  Paper  Company Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
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Kimberly-Clark  CompoDy Neenah,  WIb. 

King  Paper  Ck>inpany Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Knowlton  Brotheni Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Lan^,  John,  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lewis,  J.  P^  Company Beaver  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Linddaues  rulp  Company Kaukaima,  Wis. 

McEwan  Brothers Whippany,  N.  J. 

Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Dayton,  Ohio. 

Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company Menominee,  Mich. 

Megamee  Paper  Mills Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Menasna  Paper  Company , Menasha,  Wis. 

Michigan  Paper  Company,  The Plainwell,  Mich. 

Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Company Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Mittineague  Paper  Company Mittineague,  Mass. 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills Bennington,  N.  H. 

Monarch  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Moorehouse,  R.  T Bridesburg,   Philadel* 

phia.  Pa. 

Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Company Mount  Tom,  Mass. 

Munising  Paper  Company Munising,  Mich. 

Nashua  River  Paper  Company East  Pepperell,  Mass. 

Nekoosa-Edwards  Company Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

New  Uaven  Pulp  and  Board  Company New  Haven,  Conn. 

Newton  Falls  Paper  Company Watertown,  N.  Y. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company New  York  City. 

Niagara  Paper  Mills Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Nixon,  M.  A  W.  H.,  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Northern  Paper  Mills  Company Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Northwest  Paper  Company Cloquet,  Minn. 

Odell  Manufacturing  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Orono  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Bangor,  Me. 

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Fulton,  N .  Y. 

Oxford  Paper  Company Portland,  Mo. 

Parson  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Parsons,  W.  H.,  &  Co New  York  City. 

Patten  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Peninsular  Paper  Company Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Penobscot  Chemical  Fiber  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Pettebon-Cataract  Company Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Plover  Paper  Company Stevens  Point,  Wis, 

Port  Edwards  Fiber  Company Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

Poland  Paper  Company Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

Progressive  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Raquette  River  Paper  Company Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Raymondville  Paper  Company Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Reading  Paper  Mills Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Richmond  Paper  Manufacturing  Company Richmond,  Va. 

Rising,  B.  D.,  Paper  Company Housatonic,  Mass. 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis, 

Robertson  Brothers Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

Rogers,  J.  &  J.,  Company Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 

Rogen  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  (I ncorporated).  The South    Manchestei; 

Conn. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Company Woodland,  Me. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company Watertown,  N .  Y. 

Shawmut  Manufacturing  Company New  York  City. 

Smith  Paper  Company Lee,  Mass. 

Strange  Paper  Company,  The  John Menasha,  Wis. 

Tageart  Brothers  Company Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Taylor-Burt  Company,  The Holyoke,  Mass. 

Thilmany  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Ticonderoga  Pulp  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

Tilenton  &  Hollingsworth  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Traders'  Paper  Board  Company Bogota,  N.  Y. 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company New  York  City. 
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Victoria  Paijer  Mills  Company Pulton,  N.  Y. 

Wanaque  ifiver  Paper  Company Wanaque,  N.  J. 

Warren  Manufactunng  Company New  York  City. 

Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Sartell,  Minn. 

Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company Brokaw,  Wis. 

Weeks,  F.  G Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

West  End  Paper  Company Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Weston,  Brjron  Company Dalton,  Mass. 

West  Vii;pnia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

Wheelwright,  Geo.  W.,  Paper  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Weeks,  Charles  G Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Oregon  City,  Oreg. 

Wisconsin  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Stevens  Point,  ms. 

Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Woronoco  Paper  Company Woronoco,  Mass. 

Worthy  Paper  Company Mittineague,  Mass. 

York  Haven  Paper  Company,  The New  York  City. 

Rates  of  wages  in  foreign  and  United  States  mills  making  high-grade  sulphite  pulp, 

(The  wages  per  week  bave  all  been  figured  on  the  same  numbe.  of  hours  per  week.    In  some  Instances  the 

wages  for  Europe  have  increased  somewhat,  these  men  inform  us.] 


Name. 

Present  position. 

Wages 

per 

week. 

European  position. 

Wages 

per 

week. 

Per  cent  of 

American 

wages. 

Albert  Eneler 

Machinist 

S16.60 
14.40 
16.80 
11.40 

9.60 
10.60 

9.60 
11.40 
10.80 

9.00 
12.00 

9.00 

Machinist 

17.50 
7.50 
6.04 
2.52 
2.52 
2.60 
3.60 
3.00 
2.70 
3.78 
5.04 
3.75 

0.43 

Chas.  Helwle 

Machine  tender 

Cook 

Machine  tender 

Cook 

.62 

Frank  Kahoinick 

.80 

Otto  RIchert 

Reel  tender 

Bin  trimmer 

Cook's  helper 

Barker 

Beater  man 

do 

Rag  cutter 

Straw  cooker 

Watchman 

Bleach  man 

Laborer 

.22 

Jake  fljomhowsk!-  „ .  „  -  ^ .  - ,  -  - , 

.26 

J<».  Olorabowski 

.25 

Martin  Zell^n 

.33 

M.  Minkowski 

Screen  helper 

Cook's  helper 

Laborer 

.26 

John  Feldler 

.26 

Al  bert  Sele 

.42 

Michlal  Kern 

Digester  man 

Laoorer 

FireTnax* 

.42 

John  Ordowskl 

Laborer 

.43 

Scotch  mill  as  compared  with  MecJianicsvilk  mills, 
[Average  pay  per  two  weeks  (twelve  days).] 


Beater  men 

First  assistant... 
Second  assistant. 
Machine  men.... 
First  assistant... 
Second  assistant. 
Grass  boiler  man 

Assistant 

Cutter  men 

Assistant 

Cutter  boys 

Head  machinist. 


Scotch 
mill. 

Mechan- 

icsvlUe 

mill. 

$20.00 

$46.08 

12.50 

22.20 

8.75 

22.20 

24.00 

56.16 

12.75 

80.24 

&50 

27.36 

17.50 

28.80 

10.00 

21.00 

1&75 

4a  20 

7.50 

19.20 

4.00 

15.00 

saoo 

46.00 

Good  Journeymen. . 

Apprentices 

Ilead  fireman 

First  assistant 

Head  finisher 

Finishing  girls 

Tyersup 

Outside  labor 

Supercalender  man 

Helper 

Steam  engineers... . 


Scotch 
mill. 


$15.00 

6.00 
17.50 
11.25 
20.00 

8.00 
10.00 

9.00 
17.60 

8.00 
20.00 


Mechaa- 

icsviUe 

milL 


$36.00 
34.20 
42.00 
28.80 
40.20 
15.00 


18.00 
29.04 
21.00 
38.00 


Rbpobt  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Official  Chemist  of  the  American  Pitlp  and 

Paper  A880Cia.tion. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association: 

The  year  just  ended  has  been  an  uneventful  one  in  the  chemical  technology  of 
pulp  and  paper  making  and  has  been  unmarked  bv  the  appearance  of  any  new  chem- 
ical process  or  method  of  the  first  importance.  The  following  matters,  however,  de- 
serve brief  mention: 

The  year  has  shown  an  increasing  tendency  in  the  sulphite  process  toward 
Ihe  use  of  stronger  liquors,  particularly  in    Sweden,   where  liquors  carrying  5 
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per  cent  or  more  of  total  sulphurous  acid  are  being  employed  to  advantage  in  respect 
of  improved  quality  of  product  and  a  better  recovery  of  gas. 

Concurrently  with  the  foregoine  there  has  developed  a  tendency  toward  shorter 
cooks,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  pulp  of  first-rate  quality  can  be  produced 
in  a  cook  of  seven  hours  total  duration  or  even  less.  This  means,  of  course,  consid- 
erably increased  output  from  the  same  plant. 

The  year  has  also  witnessed  the  rapid  introduction  of  new  types  of  sulphur  burners 
of  large  capacit}r.  These  are  either  ol  the  rotary  or  agitating  types,  and  by  their  better 
control  of  the  air  supply  permit  the  workmen  to  maintain  a  much  higher  content  of 
sulphurous  acid  in  tne  oumer  gas.  Gases  containing  16  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid 
are  now  not  uncommon. 

With  the  more  general  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  better  control  of  furnace  gas 
and  the  advanta^  derived  from  a  higher  content  of  8ulp»hurous  acid,  there  have 
come  from  Europe  proposals  to  utilize  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the  absorption  system 
under  a  considerable  pressure.  Harpf  points  out  that  under  60  pounds  pressure  it 
is  easy  to  dissolve  8.14  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water,  even  when  no  lime  is 
present,  as  against  1.63  per  cent  for  water  imder  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 

An  important  new  departure  in  the  sulphite  process  is  the  employment  of  super- 
heated steam  in  cooking.  This  is  coming  mto  extensive  use  in  Germany  and  Sweden 
and  offers  a  number  of  important  advantages.  It  saves  steam,  prevents  the  undue 
dilution  of  cooking  liquors,  enables  the  cook  to  be  made  in  shorter  time,  and  permits 
the  use  of  weaker  liquors  than  usual  in  the  summer  time,  when  it  is  ordinarily  aiflicult 
to  keep  the  liquors  up  to  strength.  There  has  been  nothing  whatsoever  to  show  that 
either  the  strength  of  the  fiber  or  its  bleaching  quality  are  influenced  at  all  adversely. 

The  year  has  seen  some  measures  of  success  in  the  difficult  problem  of  utilizing  the 
waste  sulphite  liquor.  Some  inconclusive  experiments  have  been  made  looking  to 
the  employment  of  the  waste  liquor  for  keeping  down  dust  on  roads.  Conpiderable 
progress  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  utilization  of  the  concentrated  liquor  as  a  binding 
material,  as,  for  example,  for  molder's  sand,  and  there  is  also  good  promise  of  the 
successful  utilization  of  the  waste  liauors  as  Tfiupplementary  tanning  agent. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  of  tne  year  has  been  the  introduction  to 
this  country  through  importation  of  considerable  quantities  of  kraft  paper.  The 
manufacture  of  this  paper  has  been  very  recently  worked  out  in  Sweden  through  the 
use  of  pulp  prepared  from  coniferous  woods  by  a  modification  of  the  sulphate  process. 
The  wood  is  somewhat  undercooked  in  a  liquor  which  contains  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  black  liquor  from  a  previous  cook.  The  resultant  pulp  has  a  dark  but 
pleasing  and  characteristic  brown  color  and  is  used  for  making  paper  immediately 
after  washing  and  without  admixture  of  other  stock.  As  its  name  implies,  the  strik- 
ing quality  of  kraft  paper  is  its  great  strength,  which  renders  it  available  for  many 
special  uses  of  importance.  The  strength  ratio  of  kraft  paper,  as  shown  by  our  tests, 
is  about  1.15  as  contrasted  with  about  0.85  for  a  good  quality  all-sulphite  paper. 

The  special  si^ificance  and  technical  importance  of  kraft  paper  is  found  in  the 
direct  evidence  it  furnishes  that  the  possibilities  of  all-wood  papers  have  not  vet 
be^un  to  be  appreciated.  Another  cellulose  industry,  that  of  fine  cotton  textiles,  has 
within  the  last  tew  years  been  revolutionized  as  the  result  of  the  recognition  and  utili- 
zation of  the  properties  of  the  cotton  fiber  substance  during  treatment  with  strong 
caustic  soda.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  process  of  mercerization  as  now  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  production  of  cotton  yarns,  exhibiting  a  splendid  silky  luster.  The  gen- 
eral trend  of  development  in  paper  making  indicates  that  it  is  well  within  the  range  of 
probabilities  that  an  analogous  revolution  may  be  impending  in  the  treatment  and  utili- 
zation of  chemical  wood  fiber.  The  production  of  kraft  papers  has  shown  that  a  pro- 
found variation  in  the  properties  of  tne  fiber  and  a  variation  along  new  lines  may  be 
established  by  a  minor  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  cooking  process.  Other  varia- 
tions quite  as  profound  are  now  known  to  be  set  up  by  the  hydration  of  the  fiber  sub- 
stance brought  about  by  beating  under  stone  rolls,  as  exemplified  in  the  production 
of  the  transparent  pergamyn  and  glassine  papers.  This  hydration  effect,  for 
instance,  is  unquestionably  susceptible  of  a  much  wider  range  of  application 
than  it  has  yet  received  even  in  Germany,  while  in  this  country  it  is  scarcely  util- 
ized at  all.  The  same  effect,  although  brought  about  by  different  methods,  appears 
in  the  curiously  parchment-like  papers  recently  produced  from  the  pith  cells  of 
both  the  cornstalk  and  the  waste  sugar  cane  chips  known  as  ''bagasse.  In  these 
cases  the  walls  of  the  pith  cells  are  of  such  delicacy  that  the  cellulose  is  hvdrated 
during  the  purification  process  of  boiling  with  caustic  alkali,  and  the  cell  walls 
are  therefore  superficially  fused  togjether  during  the  process  of  making  and  drying 
the  paper.  This  explains  the  curious  result  that  a  paper  of  remarkable  strength 
and  toughno.ss  may  be  prepared  from  cells  so  short  and  wide  that  they  can  not  properly 
be  regarded  as  fibers  at  all.    To  this  hydration  effect  upon  the  pith  cells  must  mainly 
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also  be  ascribed  to  remarkable  qualities  of  the  bagasse  boards  now  being  manufac- 
tured in  Louisiana  bv  the  Lee  process,  in  which  the  bagasse  chips  are  undercooked 
in  a  liquor  prepared  bom  saccharate  of  lime  made  by  mixing  lime  and  molasses  with 
water. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  the  development  in  this  country  of  new  types  of  paper 
I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  a  better  recognition  here  of  the 
merits  of  stone  roll  beating  engines  and  the  edge  runner  or  koUergang  for  working  up 
undercooked  pulps  for  the  prc^ action  of  papers  of  exceptional  strength. 

The  constantly  rising  price  of  wood  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  hard  fiber  wastes 
available  for  paper  making  have  led  during  the  year  to  a  continued  and  persistent 
search  for  new  finer  and  new  sources  of  supplv.  Excellent  papers  standing  midway 
in  properties  between  rag  and  wood  papers  have  been  prepared  from  cornstalk  by 
cutting  out  the  nodes  and  slicing  off  the  outer  shell  to  separate  the  region  carrying 
the  fiber  from  the  pith.  The  shell  is  reduced  to  fiber  by  ooiling  with  caustic  soda. 
The  pith,  if  cooked  by  itself,  yields  the  parchment-like  paper  previously  referred  to, 
while  the  entire  stalk,  except  the  nodes,  yields  a  rather  hard  paper  of  intermediate 
quality.    Papers  of  generally  similar  character  have  been  made  from  bagasse.  ' 

The  immense  quantity  of  cotton  stalks  annually  available  in  the  South  where, 
on  the  average,  22,750,000  tons  are  each  year  burned  or  plowed  under  or  otherwise 
wasted,  has  caused  this  material  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  possible  source  of  stock  for 
the  lower  grades  of  paper.  Several  processes  for  reducing  the  stalks  have  been  pro- 
posed and  attempts  to  treat  the  stalks  by  the  sulphite  process  are  now  under  way 
m  the  government  laboratory  at  South  Boston.  The  subject  has  an  especial  economic 
interest  in  view  of  the  extensive  ravages  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  the  damage  from 
which  last  year  is  estimated  at  $25,000,000.  Any  method  of  utilization  which  would 
put  a  value  on  the  stalks  sufficient  to  cause  the  fanners  to  cut  and  remove  them  from 
the  fields  would  go  very  far  toward  checking  the  depredations  of  this  insect,  and  thus 
save  a  large  proportion  of  the  great  sum  now  lost. 

Projects  for  utilizing  peat  as  paper  stock  come  up  perennially,  and  during  the 
past  year  an  unsuccessful  attempt  nas  been  made  at  Cel  orid^e,  Ireland,  to  manufacture 
paper  from  this  material.  I  believe  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  on  account  of  the 
shortness  and  lack  of  strength  and  chemical  condition  of  the  fibers  which  have  sur- 
vived decay  in  peat,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  make  a  useful  paper  from  peat  without 
a  very  large  admixture  of  other  stock.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  does  seem  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  boards  of  excellent  quality,  and  this  manufacture  has 
ecently  been  established  in  Michigan. 

Actuated  b}r  a  desire  to  open  up  new  agricultural  possibilities  for  its  colonies,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  supply  British  paper  makers  with  cheaper  raw  material,  the 
British  Government  commissioned  the  English  paper  expert,  Mr.  R.  W.  Sindall,  to 
make  a  study  of  the  subject  in  India  and  other  colonies,  in  his  recent  report  Mr.  Sin- 
dall urges  the  utilization  of  bamboo  and  rice  straw.  It  will  be  remembered  that  many 
years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Routledge,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  esparto  was  due,  brought 
out  a  monograph  on  bamboo  as  a  paper  stock,  and  printed  the  pamphlet  on  an  excel- 
lent quality  of  paper  made  wholly  from  bamboo.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  tne  length  and  character  of  fiber  in  both  bamboo  and  rice  straw  are  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  use  of  these  materials  as  substitutes  for  the  wood  of  the  cone-bearing  tree  for 
pulp  making. 

Aji  important  step  in  the  interests  of  American  paper  makers  has  been  taken  during 
the  year  by  the  United  Stxites  Government  in  establishing  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  a  model  sulphite  pulp  mill  and  testing  laboratory  at  South 
Boston,  Mass.  This  laboratory  will  be  quite  fullv  described  by  Dr.  ArUiur  L.  Dean,  of 
the  Forest  Service,  in  the  convention  number  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  and  I  need 
therefore  only  say  that  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  work  of  the  laboratory  will  ex- 
tend the  range  of  usefulness  of  the  wood  fibers  by  demonstrating  that  many  woods 
besides  those  now  utilized  are  immediately  available  for  paper  making  and  will  yield 
pulps  varying  so  much  among  themselves  m  character  as  to  permit  their  advantageoua 
use  in  many  different  sorts  of  paper. 

In  1884,  when  the  pulphite  process  was  first  put  in  commercial  operation  in  the 
country,  in  the  mill  of  the  Richmond  Paper  Company,  lan^e  quantities  of  poplar 
were  reduced  to  pulp  by  the  sulphite  process.  Sulpnite  poplar  has  properties  which 
make  it  an  especially  desirable  stock  and  die  market  would  undoubtedly  take  a 
considerable  quantity  of  this  pulp  if  sulphite  pulp  makers  did  not  so  univerBally 
confine  their  output  to  the  fiber  of  coniferous  trees.  It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
that  the  southern  gum  woods  and  the  tupelo  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  production 
of  sulphite  fibers  of  the  general  character  of  sulphite  poplar,  while  the  woods  them- 
lelves  are  so  cheap  and  available  in  such  great  quantity  that  it  is  practically  certain 
tbat  sulphite  pulp  made  from  them  will,  before  long,  be  a  fauctar  in  tne  industry. 
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In  Germany  a  new  brown  pulp  has  appeared,  which  stands  between  steamed  sround 
wood  and  sulphite  in  its  paper-making  qualities.  It  is  made  at  the  plant  of  Prince 
Donneramarck,  at  Krappitz,  by  grinding  bolts  of  wood  which  have  been  cooked  with 
waste  soda  liquor. 

There  has  been,  during  the  year,  a  ^[reatly  increased  use  of  special  rosin  sizes  manu- 
factured outside  the  mill,  and  these  sizes  are  made  by  methoas  which  insure  a  much 
higher  content  of  free  rosin  than  the  usual  mill  size.  This  increase  in  free  rosin  is 
unquestionably  an  advantage,  particularly  in  most  cases  where  snap  and  rattle  are 
desired  in  a  paper,  and  it  permits  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  of  alum  used. 
The  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  rosin  itself  has  led  to  the  devising  of  new  methods  of 
extraction  from  stumps  and  wood  previously  wasted,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  considerable  quantities  of  rosin  will  be  available  from  these  hitherto 
n€fi:lected  sources. 

The  year  has  seen  some  notable  additions  to  the  literature  of  cellulose,  and  among 
the  publications  in  English  should  be  mentioned  "Chapters  on  Paper  Making,  **  by 
Clayton  Beadle;  "  Paper  Technology,'' by  R.W.Sindall;  and* 'Researches  in  Cellulose, 
1900-1905,"  by  Cross  and  Be  van.  The  two  former  books  will  be  found  helpful  by  any 
paper  maker.  The  one  last  mentioned,  while  lacking  the  same  general  interest,  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  cellulose  chemists,  and  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  the 
radical  changes  in  the  theory  of  cellulose  and  the  method  of  attack  of  cellulose  prob- 
lems now  laid  down  by  these  distinguished  chemists  who  have  done  so  much  to  estab- 
lish the  chemistry  of  cellulose  as  it  u  known  to-day.  They  now  take  a  distinctly 
agnostic  position  which  involves  the  recognition  of  current  views  of  the  constitution 
of  cellulose  as  inadequate,  and  they  lay  particular  stress  at  this  time  upon  the  colloidal 
character  of  cellulose  as  influencing  its  chemical  properties. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  mention  the  newly  organized  Verein  der  Zellstoff 
and  Papier  Cnemiker,  of  which  your  chemist  has  the  honor  to  be  a  member.  Although 
the  society  has  its  headquarters  at  Berlin,  it  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  membership,  and 
should  prove  an  efficient  agent  in  the  development  of  tne  chemical  technology  of  pulp 
and  paper  making.  Another  influence  in  tne  same  direction  should  come  from  the 
new  loumal,  Chemical  Abstracts,  published  by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and 
whicn  will  contain,  grouped  under  their  appropriate  subjects,  abstracts  of  all  chemical 
articles  containing  new  matter  wherever  published.  The  subject  of  cellulose  and 
paper  making  has  been  assigned  to  the  rei>orter. 

Considerable  work  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  in  paper  testing  and  the 
study  of  special  problems  in  paper  making  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  recently  established  paper  and  leather  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Tne  work  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  greater  definiteness 
ana  rigidity  in  the  government  specifications  for  supplies  of  paper.  No  rei>ort  on  the 
results  obtained  has  yet  been  isBued  bv  either  bureau. 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  German  paper-testing  methods,  although 
essential  for  purposes  of  research,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
mercial practice  in  this  country.  Testing  methoas  and  machines  to  be  generally 
useful  here  must  yield  their  results  quickly  and  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  and  for 
most  purposes  a  reasonably  approximate  fi^re  which  can  be  secured  almost  at  once 
is  more  useful  than  extreme  accuracy  obtamed  at  the  expense  of  a  disproportionate 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  In  place  of  the  German  "breaking  length"  as  a 
measure  of  the  strength  of  papers,  I  have  therefore  been  led  to  propose  and  would  uige 
you  to  adopt  what  I  have  called  the  "strength  ratio"  of  paper — that  is,  the  quotient 
obtained  bv  dividing  the  figure  for  strength,  in  pounds  per  square  inch  as  registered 
b^  the  Mullen  tester,  by  the  thickness  in  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  as  given  by  a 
micrometer.  For  example,  a  paper  testing  36  pounds  on  the  Mullen  machine  and 
which  had  a  thickness  of  tnirty-six  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  would  have  strength 
ratio  of  1,000.  A  paper  of  the  same  thickness  testing  18  pounds  would  have  a  strength 
ratio  of  0.500,  ana  so  on.  The  advantage  of  this  way  of  stating  results  is  that  these 
ratios  are  fairly  constant  for  papers  of  the  same  quality,  and  are  easily  remembered, 
whereas  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  mind  the  present  figures  ror  the  strength 
tests  of  the  manv  different  thicknesses  of  even  one  quality  of  paper.  As  indicating  the 
eeneral  order  of  these  ratios,  the  following  tabulation  of  our  results  to  date  may  be  of 
mterest: 

Strength.    Ratio. 

News  and  cheap  books,  run  from 0.20  to  0.40 

Better  grades  of  book 0.40  to  0.75 

Flats 0.70  to  0.90 

Cheaper  bond  papers 0.65  to  1.00 

Better  grades  of  bond 1.00to2.00 

Ledger  papers 1.00  to  2.00 

Good  grades  of  manila 1.00  to  1.25 
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Different  weighfa  of  papers  of  the  oame  grade  approximate  cloeely  to  the  same 
strength  ratio.  For  example,  in  case  of  a  bond  paper  made  in  a  number  of  dififerent 
weights  the  ratios  for  13, 14, 16,  20,  and  24  pouncl  folios  were,  respectively,  1.05, 1.00, 
1.07,  0.98.  and  1.03. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  say  that  I  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  authorization 
of  the  association  to  conduct  during  the  ensuing  year  on  its  behalf  a  comparative  study 
of  the  various  methods  of  sampling  wood  pulp  employed  in  the  different  mills  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  To  this  end  I  have  collected  during  the  past  year  a  considerable 
amount  of  data  on  these  different  methods  and  this  has  served  to  brine  out  in  a 
stri king  way  the  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in  this  important  work.  Some  of  tne  methods 
in  vogue  are  unquestionably  subject  to  grave  error  and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
oflicial  method  would  remove  much  friction  between  buyer  and  seller.  At  present 
we  have  the  strip  method,  the  quarter  sheet  method,  the  whole  sheet  method,  the 
whole  bale  method,  the  wedge  method,  the  punch  method,  and  the  disk  method, 
not  to  mention  the  numerous  variations  of  each  general  method .  In  some  cases  it  is  the 
practice  to  sample  1  bale  in  10,  in  others  1  in  20.  1  in  25,  and  even  1  in  50,  as  now 
rather  generally  obtains  in  Europe.  To  secure  tne  data  necessary  to  a  proper  pre- 
sentation of  the  whole  matter  and  afford  a  basis  for  recommendations  looking  to  the 
adoption  of  an  official  method,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  your  chemist  be  autho^ 
izea  to  send  out  blanks  in  his  official  capacity  to  importers,  makers,  and  buyers  of  the 
various  grades  of  pulp,  requesting  complete  and  detailed  statements  as  to  the  methods 
employe  bjr  them  or  their  agents  in  sampling  the  pulp  they  ship  or  receive.  The 
more  promising  of  these  methods  should  then  be  made  the  subject  of  comparative 
tests  to  determine  their  relative  accuracy.  A  number  of  such  tests  have  already 
been  carried  out  durine  the  past  year  in  my  laboratory,  but  in  order  to  avoid  pre- 
mature conclusions  I  rcdrain  from  reporting  on  them  at  wis  time. 

COFT  OF  A  BESOLUnON  PASSED  AT  THE  MEETINO  OF  FEBBUART  7,  1007. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  made  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Little's  report 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  this  meeting: 

**  Resolved,  That  the  official  cnemist  of  Uie  association  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  instructed 
and  empowered  to  make  during  the  ensuing  year  a  comparative  study  of  the  various 
methods  of  sampling  and  testing  wood  pulp  and  fiber  and  to  request  of  buyers  and 
sellers  of  pulp  and  fiber  such  information  as  they  may  be  willing  to  furnish  as  to  their 
methods,  witn  a  view  to  recommending  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  a  method 
for  adoption  as  the  official  method  for  such  sampling  and  testing." 
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STATEMENT   OF  MB.   CHESTEB   W.    LTKAV,   OF   HEW   TOSE, 
EEPBESENTIirO  THE  IFTEBVATIOirAL  FAPEB  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  comniittee,  I 
have  prepared  a  paper  which  I  will  read  and  a  copy  of  which  I  wiU 
place  m  your  hands. 

Mr.  Grioos.  His  speech  is  so  prepared  that  we  can  read  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  come  here  voluntarily,  and  I  would  very  much 
prefer  to  present  our  case  as  we  have  prepared  it,  and  if  you  wish 
afterwards  to  ask  any  questions  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  them  if 
I  can.  But  I  have  put  some  thought  on  this  matter  and  formulated 
our  ideas  into  as  brief  a  form  as  possible,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  reading  it  to  you,  and  I  think  it  touches 
pretty  much  every  side  of  the  question,  and  when  I  get  through  you 
will  have  a  good  idea  of  what  the  International  Paper  Company  is. 
With  your  permission  I  will  read. 

(Mr.  Lyman  read  the  following  document:) 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  INTENATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  BEFORE  THE  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  REGARD- 
ING SCHEDULE  M,  PARAGRAPHS  393  AND  396  OF  THE  DUTIABLE  LIST 
AND  PARAGRAPH  699  OF  THE  FREE  LIST  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

Washington,  November  £1,  1908. 

The  International  Paper  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  State  on  January  31,  1898.  It  took  over  by  pur- 
chase a  number  of  paper,  sulphite,  and  ground-wood  mills,  also  timber 
lands  in  the  United  otates  and  Canada  and  developed  and  undevel- 
oped water  powers  in  the  United  States.  In  its  organization  no  stock 
was  put  on  the  market  and  no  commissions  were  paid  to  anyone  in 
connection  with  the  organization.  The  vendors  received  stock  and 
bonds  of  the  new  company. 

The  company  in  1907  was  operating  the  following-named  plants 
in  the  United  States  at  the  locations  indicated,  tlie  year  1907  being 
specified  because  during  1908  operations  were  interrupted  by  the 
general  business  depression  and  a  strike: 

Glens  Falls  Mill Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Edward  Mill Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  River  Mill Palmer,  N.  Y. 

Otis  Mill Chisholm,  Me. 

Glenn  Mill Berlin,  N.  H. 

Niaj?ara  Falls  Mill Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Rumford  Falls  Mill Rumford  Fait,  Me. 

Falmouth  Mill Jay,  Me. 

Webster  Mill Orono,  Me. 

Winnipisec^ee  Mill Franklin,  N.  H. 

Livermore  Mill Livermore  Falls.  Me. 

Montague  Mill Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Lake  Geoi^ge  Mill Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

Fall  Mountain  Mill Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

Ontario  Mill Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Piercefield  MiU Piercefield,  N.  Y. 

Solon  Mill Solon ,  Me. 

Umbagog  Mill Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

Cadv>alIeMiU Cadyville,  N.  Y. 

Riley  Mill Riley,  Me. 

WUderMiU Wilder,  Vt. 

Gardiner  Mill South  Gaidiner,  Ma. 
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West  Enfield  Mill West  Enfield,  Me. 

Milton  Mill Milton,  Vt. 

Watertown  Mill Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Woods  Falls  Mill Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Mill Faust,  N.  Y. 

Hanisville  Mill Harrisville,  N.  Y. 

Ammonoosuc  Mill West  Milan,  N,  H. 

Bemis  Mill Bemis,  Me. 

0  Eighteen  paper  mills,  8  separate  pulp  mills,  and  4  wood-preparing 
mills. 

In  each  of  these  places  the  company's  mill  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  community,  and  in  many  of  them  it  is  the 
only  productive  agency,  besides  indirectly  furnishing  a  market  for 
the  outlying  farm  districts.  The  company  employs  normallj'  about 
7,000  persons  at  its  mills,  besides  its  operations  in  the  woods  in  the 
United  States,  which  are  estimated  to  employ  8,500  persons.  There 
are  thus  directly  and  wholly  dependent  upon  the  wages  paid  by  the 
company,  estimating  five  persons  to  a  wage-earner,  77,500  people, 
besides  to  a  less  extent  farmers,  storekeepers,  manufacturers  of  sup- 
phes,  and  transportation  companies. 

Except  for  its  wood  operations  in  Canada,  almost  every  dollar  it 
receives  is  expended  in  tne  United  States.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  principal  items  of  home  production  consumed  annu^y  by  this 
company: 

Coal tons..        400,000 

Sulphur do 18, 500 

Lime  and  limestone do ... .  18, 000 

Chemicals do 27, 000 

Construction  and  repair  materials |1, 500, 000 

Paper  and  pulp  machine  supplies $900, 000 

Domestic  pulp  wood $5, 570,  OOO 

It  is  estimated  that  it  furnishes  axmually  2,500,000  tons  of  freight 
to  the  common  carriers  of  the  country. 

The  capital  employed  is  represented  by  $22,406,700  preferred  stock. 
$17,442,800  common  stock,  and  $17,560,000  bonds.  The  stock  is  held 
by  about  4,200  individuals,  about  one-third  of  whom  are  women.  The 
average  holding  of  preferred  stock  is  70  shares  per  capita  and  of 
common  stock  170  snares  per  capita,  or  at  the  market  price  of  the 
stocks  about  $400  and  $170,  respectively. 

Including  operatives,  stockholders,  bondholders  and  those  immedi- 
ately dependent  up>on  them,  there  are  probably  not  less  than  100,000 
persons  nnancially  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company,  besidea 
the  communities  and  other  industries  which  it  helps  support.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  customers  number  only  about  500.  Most  of  these 
are  conducting  a  very  profitable  business  and  only  a  very  few  are 
on  record  as  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  company's  existence  the  common  stock  paid 
three  dividends  of  1  per  cent  each.  It  has  paid  none  since.  The  pre- 
ferred stock  paid  6  per  cent  annually  until  April,  1908,  the  April 
dividend  and  the  following  one  in  July  being  on  the  basis  of  4  per 
cent  per  annum.  In  October,  1908,  the  dividend  was  put  on  the  basis 
of  omy  2  per  cent  per  annum. 

In  ten  years  its  gross  business  has  amounted  to  over  $200,000,000, 
while  it  has  paid  out  in  dividends  only  $13,951,222.50,  and  has  in- 
creased its  bonded  indebtedness  by  $6,000,000.     The  earnings  of  the 
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company  in  excess  of  dividends  in  ten  years  have  amounted  to  $7,381,- 
083.14,  an  average  of  about  $700,000  per  annum,  which  is  only  1.8 
per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  These  surplus  earn- 
ings, togetner  with  tne  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  $6,000^000  bonds,  have 
been  used  mostly  in  the  improvement  of  its  plants  in  order  to  keep 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  lowest  possible  point. 

It  was  stated  in  an  affidavit  submitted  by  the  company  to  the  so- 
called  *'  Select  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  last  spring 
(and  corroborative  testimony  was  introduced)  that  the  assets  of  the 
company,  less  current  liabilities,  are  conservatively  worth  $70,421,688, 
or  an  excess  over  both  preferred  and  common  stocks  and  bonds  out- 
standing of  $13,012,188. 

The  company  owns  or  controls  about  900,000  acres  of  timber  lands 
in  the  United  States  and  3,100,000  acres  in  Canada.  It  is  operating 
upon  these  lands  in  the  United  States  in  the  most  conservative  manner 
possible,  in  all  cases  leavirg  the  small  growth  for  the  future  and 
avoiding  all  the  waste  possible,  felling  trees  with  the  saw  instead  of 
the  ax,  as  formerly,  and  using  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  At  some  points  in  New  England  it  has  bought  aban- 
doned farms  having  a  young  growth  of  spruce  on  them,  and  is  hold- 
ing them  for  its  future  needs.  It  is  also  making  some  experiments 
in  replanting.  It  is  holding  its  lands  in  the  United  States,  in  so  far 
as  practicable  and  economical,  for  future  use.  It  may  be  added  that 
its  operations  in  Canada  are  also  as  conservative  as  conditions  will 
allow. 

It  is  using  approximately  10  per  cent  of  all  the  water  power  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  government  census  of 
1905,  while  millions  of  horsepower  are  constantly  going  to  waste 
in  the  rivers  of  this  country  because  our  industries  have  not  developed 
sufficiently  to  utilize  more  than  a  small  part  of  this  natural  resource, 
which  is  an  almost  unused  asset. 

In  1899,  its  first  full  year,  the  company  made  380,000  tons  of  paper. 
In  1907  it  made  495,000  tons^  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  It  makes 
all  the  pulp  required  for  this  quantity  of  paper,  and  is  thus  not 
dependent  upon  any  other  company  or  any  other  country  for  any  of 
its  requirements  of  pulp.  It  does,  however,  get  from  Canada  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  pulp  wood  required,  mostly  from  its  own  lands, 
this  coming  in  free  of  duty.  For  the  handling  and  transportation  of 
this  wood  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  permanently  invested, 
so  that  it  may  he  laid  down  at  the  mills  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

In  1907,  83  per  cent  of  its  output  was  news  paper,  the  balance  being 
wrapping  and  miscellaneous  grades.  The  company  produces  a  neg- 
ligible proportion  of  the  wrapping  and  miscellaneous  grades  produced 
in  the  country.  The  estimated  production  of  news  paper  in  the 
United  States  in  1907  was  1,200,000  tons.  This  company^s  propor- 
tion, therefore,  was  but  34  per  cent.  In  1900  the  percentage  of  the 
news  paper  output  of  the  United  States  produced  by  the  company  is 
estimated  to  have  been  65  per  cent.  It  is  thus  seen  that  although  the 
company  has  increased  its  output  of  news  paper  about  12  per  cent, 
its  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  the  country  has  fallen  from  about 
two-thirds  to  one-third,  due  to  the  policy  of  devoting  its  energies  to 
the  production  of  paper  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  rather  than  to 
reaching  out  for  a  control  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country 
or  its  markets.    Considering  the  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  paper  and 
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pulp  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1905,  the  company  produced 
out  10  per  cent,  and  operated  but  19  out  of  about  760  paper  Tnilla  in 
the  country. 

Before  tne  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  it 
was  shown  that  although  the  rate  of  wages  paid  had  increased  on  an 
average  66  per  cent  since  the  company  started  and  the  cost  of  wood 
had  increased  100  per  cent,  and  many  other  items  beyond  its  control 
had  hkewise  increased  in  cost  substantially,  yet  the  total  cost  of 

Sroduction  in  1907  had  increased  only  14  per  cent  over  1900,  thus 
emonstrating  the  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  management 
and  plants  of  the  company. 

A  compilation  just  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  from  the  typical  pay-roll  sheets  of  this  company  indicates  that 
the  average  hourly  rate  or  wages  in  the  mills  making  news  paper  in 
1907  was  94  per  cent  higher  than  in  1900  and  the  hours  of  service  per 
day  were  22.7  per  cent  Tower  per  wage-earner. 
^  The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  in  February,  1908,  in  a 
similar  Canadian  mill  which  makes  news  paper,  compared  witn  the 
wages  paid  by  this  company,  showing  an  excess  in  our  mills  over  the 
Canadian  mill  of  about  50  per  cent: 


Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Company. 

ranf^^l, 

If  achlne  tender t 

to.  60 
.33 
.25 
.2234 
.2234 

ia3M3 

Secondhand 

.25 

Third  hand ,......^^...  ^ 

.1666 

Fourth  hand 

.1458 

F*fth  hand  and  common  lahorer ^  ^  ^  x 

.125 

Average 

.3036 

.2063 

Based  upon  the  above  rates  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  paper  in 
each  country  is  as  follows: 

IntematioDid  Paper  Ck)iDpany $8.00 

Canada 6.46 

The  Canadian  mill  thus  has  an  advantage  of  about  $2.50  per  ton 
of  paper. 

All  the  mills  of  this  company  run  on  the  three-shift,  or  eight-hour 
day  basis,  whereas  all  Canadian  mills,  as  we  understand,  are  run  on 
the  two-shift-per-twenty-four-hours  basis,  except  in  the  paper  ma- 
chine department  of  three  mills. 

Canadian  mills  likewise  have  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material.  The  stumpage  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  ranges  from  $1.10  per  cord  to  $1.75  and  in  New  Brunswick 
from  $1.25  to  $2,  whereas  in  Maine  and  New  York  stumpage  ranges 
from  $2.50  to  $3.60.  This  is  an  average  for  Canadian  wood  of  $1.50 
and  for  domestic  wood  of  $3  per  cord,  an  advantage  of  $1.50  per  cord 
in  favor  of  Canadian  stumpage. 

The  labor  in  the  woods  is  also  about  33  per  cent  cheaper  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States,  as  was  shown  before  the  Mann  investi- 
gating committee,  pages  1041  to  1045. 

To  the  extent  to  which  we  use  Canadian  wood,  we,  of  course,  share 
these  advantages  of  stumpage  and  labor,  but  we  are  at  a  disadvantage 
again  when  it  comes  to  transportation. 
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The  cost  of  pulp  wood  delivered  at  Canadian  mills  does  not  exceed 
$6,  which  was  the  average  Quotation  in  1907  for  rough  wood  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  The  average  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  Canadian  wood  to  the  mills  of  this  company  in  1907  was  about 
$3.25  per  cord.  As  it  takes  approximately  1^  cords  of  .wood  to  make 
a  ton  of  paper,  this  is  an  advantage  of  nearly  $5  which  the  Canadian 
mill  has  m  the  item  of  pulp  wood  per  ton  of  paper.  In  addition,  such 
wood  as  we  buy  from  Quebec  has  to  pay  an  extra  stumpage  to  the 
government  of  25  cents  per  cord,  equal  to  37^  cents  per  ton  of  paper. 
This  comparison  is  borne  out  by  the  prevailing  price  of  domestic 
pulp  wood,  which  in  1907  was  about  $9  per  cord  in  Maine  and  New 
York,  as  against  $6  paid  by  Canadian  mills. 

In  labor  and  wood,  which  are  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  paper,  the  average  Canadian  mill  has  an  advantage  over  us  of 
$7.50,  so  that  they  are  able  to  pay  the  duty  of  S6  aM  still  make  a 
profit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  in  several  European  countries 
compared  with  those  paid  by  this  company: 
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Based  on  these  rates,  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  paper  would  be 
in  each  country  as  follows: 

International  Paper  Ck)mpany |8. 00 

England 3.2» 

Germany 2.48 

Sweden 2.22 

Norway 2.22 

Aufitria 2.09 

Thus  some  European  countries  have  an  advantage  on  labor  solely 
almost  equal  to  the  whole  duty  of  $6. 

While  at  present  no  news  paper  comes  into  the  United  States  from 
European  countries,  we  beheve  that  if  the  duty  were  removed  im- 

fiortations  would  follow  from  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Germany, 
n  Germany  prices  are  sustained  in  the  home  market  by  a  combina- 
tion sanctioned  by  the  Government  and  the  surplus  is  sold  for  export 
to  the  highest  bidder,  regardless  of  cost,  special  rates  of  freight  being 
given  by  government  railroads;  and  the  German  manufacturers  are 
thus  able  to  hold  important  markets  in  England  and  in  South 
America  and  to  compete  with  Canadian  and  United  States  paper  in 
Australia  and  at  other  points. 

We  have  no  exact  figures  for  the  cost  of  production  in  Finland, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  wages  there  are  but  a 
fractional  part  of  what  we  pay  and  that  wood  is  extremely  cheap. 
The  industry  is  growing  rapidly  there.  Finland  pays  our  duty  upon 
sulphite  pulp  and  reacnes  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  under- 
selling western  pulp  mills  at  their  very  doors. 

In  Scandinavia  labor  and  wood  are  both  very  much  cheaper  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  their  surplus  pulp  and  paper  could  be  profit- 
ably marketed  in  this  country  if  tnere  were  no  duty. 

]inportations  of  print  paper  from  Canada  amounted  in  1907  to 
13,248  tons,  and  have  continued  at  an  equal  rate  through  1908,  and 
the  business  of  this  company  has  suffered  considerable  inroads  from 
this  quarter.  We  were  obliged  to  curtail  production,  beginning  the 
latter  part  of  1907,  because  we  could  not  place  our  normal  product  at 
a  price  sufficiently  remunerative  to  enable  us  to  pay  dividends  and  the 
scale  of  wages  in  vogue.  Starting  with  the  executive  department,  a 
system  of  ngid  economy  and  retrenchment  was  inaug^urated,  followed 
by  the  reductions  in  dividends  above  referred  to,  which  were  equivar 
lent  to  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  on  our  normal  pay  roll. 

It  became  apparent  in  July  of  this  year  that  a  temporary  reduction 
would  have  to  oe  made  in  wages.  The  salaries  of  superintendents 
and  other  mill  officials  were  first  readjusted.  The  reduction  in  wages 
of  some  of  the  foremen  belonging  to  the  union  which  controlled  the 
machine  tenders  precipitated  a  strike.  The  members  of  the  pulp 
makers'  union,  however,  and  the  firemen's  union  were  desirous  of 
continuing  work  and  of  helping  the  company  meet  a  critical  situation, 
and  consented  to  a  reduction  or  about  5  per  cent  in  wages.  The  strike 
lasted  three  months  and  has  finally  been  broken,  the  men  of  the  paper 
makers'  organization  returning  individually  and  accepting  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  5  per  cent. 

The  average  price  at  which  the  product  of  the  company  was  mar* 
keted  in  1900  was  $43.64  per  ton,  delivered  to  the  consumer,  and  in 
1907  it  was  $42.83,  a  decrease  of  about  2  per  cent,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  rate  of  wages  of  66  per  cent  and  in  cost  of  wood  or 
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100  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  advance 
in  price  of  other  ^ades  of  paper,  and  particularly  with  the  general 
increase  in  the  price  of  aU  kmds  of  commodities  during  the  same 
penod. 

Our  paper  is  manufactured  and  sold  absolutely  independently  of 
other  companies  manufacturing  news  paper,  which  number  52  separate 
concerns.  We  make  our  prices  absolutely  independently,  considering 
only  the  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit  necessary  to  pay  reason- 
able dividends  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our  property. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  made,  up  to  June  1,  1908, 
4,621,283  tons  of  paper,  and,  as  stated,  has  declared  dividends  aggre- 
gating $13,950,000^  Tliis  is  an  average  profit  to  stockholders  of  only 
$3.02  per  ton,  so  that  the  duty  of  S6  per  ton  has  not,  as  has  been 
alleged,  been  a  "shelter  for  extortion." 

We  DeUeve  this  mere  recital  of  facts  relating  to  the  International 
Paper  Company  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  in  no  sense  monopo- 
listic, and  it  therefore  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  protection 
intended  to  be  accorded  to  all  legitimate  industries  under  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  Government. 

Neither  conditions  precedent  to  nor  the  usual  results  attendant 
upon  a  monopoly  exist  in  this  ca^.  The  company  does  not  dominate 
the  production  or  price  of  the  line  of  goods  which  it  manufactures. 
It  is  not  overcapitalized,  and  its  profits  are  not  only  not  exorbitant, 
but  are  not  a  fair  return  upon  the  investment.  It  violates  no  statute 
aimed  at  restraint  of  trade,  nor  any  other.  The  wage-earner  has 
profited  under  its  management.  Its  competitors  have  not  complained 
against  it.  Its  customers  acknowledge  that  its  service  and  the  quality 
or  its  output  have  improved  since  the  company  was  formed,  and  that 
they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  of  its  competitors.  Its 
stockholders  have  never  charged  it  with  dishonest  or  inefficient  man- 
agement, and,  in  general,  none  of  the  grievances  exist  which  are 
supposed  to  be  engendered  by  so-called  "trusts,''  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion that  some  few  publishers  have  charged  extortion  and  various 
malevolent  acts,  whicn  they  have  repeatedfy  failed  to  prove. 

If  any  discrimination  is  to  be  made  between  large  industrial  cor- 
porations which  conduct  their  business  in  a  legitimate  manner  and 
those  which  do  not,  the  International  Paper  Company  claims  that  it 
is  entitled  to  commendation  rather  than  condemnation,  and  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Government's  tariff  poUcy  that  it  should  receive  on 
its  own  account  fair  and  reasonable  protection,  and  that  no  policy 
should  be  adopted  which  would  injure  it  or  the  industry  of  wliich  it 
is  but  a  small  part. 

Referring  to  para^aph  393  of  Schedule  M,  we  are  opposed  to  any 
reduction  whatever  in  tne  duties  therein  specified  for  pulp.  The  duty 
on  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  of  one-twelfth  cent  per  pound 
is  equivalent  to  not  more  than  10  per  cent  on  the  average  price. 

Next  to  the  raw  material,  wood,  the  most  important  ractor  in  the 
manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp  is  water  power  for  reducing  the 
wood  to  pulp.  This  company  not  only  produces  all  the  ground 
wood  that  it  requires,  but  has  ample  undeveloped  water  power  in 
reserve  for  its  future  requirements  when,  and  if  j  the  condition  of  the 
market  warrants  a  further  increase  in  its  output  in  this  country.  The 
making  of  ground  wood  pulp  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  process  of  making  paper,  and  involves  a  large  out- 
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lay  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  a  large  amount  of  labor.  We 
do  not  believe  that  our  paper  should  be  brought  in  competition  with 
paper  made  from  forei^  pulp  having  free  entry  into  this  country, 
since  the  wages  in  foreign  mills  are  so  much  less  than  in  our  own. 
In  1907,  138,000  tons,  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000,  came  in  from 
Canada. 

The  duty  on  chemical  wood  pulp  of  one-sixth  cent  per  pound 
amounts  to  not  more  than  9  per  cent  upon  the  average  price  of  un- 
bleached sulphite  pulp,  which  ia  the  only  kind  of  chemical  pulp  that 
we  use  to  any  considerable  extent.  We  make  all  the  sulpnite  pulp 
that  we  require  and  have  ample  facilities  for  increasing  our  output 
as  fast  as  conditions  warrant.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  from  sul- 
phite, or  substantially  reduced,  this  market  would  be  flooded  not  only 
with  sulphite  pulp  from  Canada,  but  from  European  countries, 
particularly  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  where,  as  already 
shown,  labor  costs  not  more  than  26  per  cent  of  what  we  pay;  as  well 
as  Finland,  where  wages  are  still  lower. 

We  do  not  beUeve  the  capital  and  labor  involved  in  this  branch 
of  our  business  should  be  subjected  to  unrestricted  competition  with 
foreign  pulp,  which  may  be,  and  is,  sold  in  this  market  in  spite  of 
the  existing  duty.  In  1907,  50,000  tons  came  from  Canada  and 
more  than  40,000  tons  from  Europe. 

We  will  subsequently  discuss  the  so-called  ''countervailing  duty" 
clause  contained  m  this  paragraph  and  paragraph  No.  396. 

Referring  to  paragraph  No.  396,  we  are  most  emphatically  opposed 
to  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  print  paper  in  so  far  as  it  apphes 
to  news  paper.  The  duty  of  three-tenths  cent  per  pound  on  paper 
valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound  is  practically  about  16  per 
cent  upon  the  price  at  Canadian  mills.  This  is  a  much  lower  duty 
than  almost  any  other  commodity  enjoys,  and  is  substantially  the 
same  as  under  the  so-called  ''Wilson  tariff.''  It  is  not  adequate  to 
prevent  extensive  importations  of  news  paper  from  Canada,  as  al- 
ready shown,  and  any  reduction  would  mean  an  increase  in  importar- 
tions  and  a  loss  of  business  for  us.  It  would  check  the  growth  of 
our  production,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  close  up  a  num- 
ber of  our  mills.  We  believe  that  under  any  conditions  the  free 
admission  of  paper  would  compel  us  to  abandon  many  of  our  plants 
and  either  dnve  us  out  of  business  or  compel  us  to  build  nulls  in 
Canada. 

We  believe  that  great  as  is  the  stake  which  our  stockholders  have 
in  this  issue  it  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  disastrous 
effect  upon  our  employees  and  the  dbmmimities  where  our  mills  are 
located.  We  believe  that  an  industrial  concern  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  can  not  be  crippled  or  crushed  out 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  normal  capacity  of  the  International  Paper  Company  exceeds 
the  present  consumption  of  its  customers,  and  yet  7,000  tons  of  print 
paper  were  imported  into  this  country  during  the  first  half  of  1908, 
depriving  the  employees  of  our  own  and  other  mills  of  employment. 

if  the  duty  on  paper  were  removed  or  substantially  lowered,  and 
if  this  resulted  in  reducing  the  price,  as  claimed  by  some  publishers, 
this  company,  having  no  sufficient  margin  of  profit  to  enable  it  to 
resist  foreign  competition  without  loss,  would  be  forced,  in  an  effort 
at  self-preservation,  to  accomplish  retrenchment  both  by  cutting  down 
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wages  and  abandoning  conservatiTe  and  comparatiTely  expensive 
methods  of  lumbering  on  its  timber-land  holdings  in  this  country; 
instead  of  leaving  small  wood  for  future  growth,  it  would  have  to 
strip  the  lands  of  every  available  stick  of  pulp  wood  and  would  very 
likely  be  forced  to  reahze  further  by  marketing  all  the  hard  wood 
thereon.  It  would  aim  to  keep  going  long  enough  to  get  all  it  could 
out  of  its  timber  lands,  mills,  and  water  powers  before  abandoning 
them. 

We  firmly  believe  that  removing  the  duty  from  paper  would  not 
only  not  be  in  the  interest  of  forest  preservation  in  this  coimtry,  but 
would  lead  to  the  inunediate  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the 
5,000,000  acres  held  by  paper  manufacturers,  and  as  much  more  as 
they  could  get  hold  of. 

We  know  of  no  way  by  which  this  result  can  be  avoided  if  we  are 
brought  into  competition  with  free  paper,  which  is  what  Canada 
seeks.  We  beUeve  that  the  movement  in  Canada  in  favor  of  putting 
an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  or  prohibiting  its  exportation,  is  not 
likely  to  be  successful,  because  it  is  not  fonnded  on  any  sound  or  just 
principles;  and  we  fiirther  beheve  that  if  it  should  be  successfiil  it 
woula  result  in  such  great  injury  to  Canada  that  such  a  pohcy  would 
be  short  Uved. 

One  of  Canada's  greatest  assets  is  her  forests,  but  they  are  only 
profitable  to  her  in  so  far  as  they  are  productive.  We  sympathize 
with  any  bona  fide  desire  on  her  part  to  perpetuate  her  forests  and 
are  wilhng  to  submit  to  any  reasonable  restrictions  in  our  operations 
in  the  Canadian  woods  which  have  that  end  in  view,  but  Canada  has 
a  very  ^eat  area  of  timber  lands,  and  they  can  produce  a  lar^e 
annual  yield  without  impairing  them — all  that  her  mills  and  ours  will 
want  for  generations  to  come. 

Canada  is  exporting  $33,500,000  worth  of  forest  products  a  year, 
and  is  doubtless  eager  to  increase  her  markets  for  lumber,  etc.,  and 
her  exports  thereof.  Her  exports  of  pulp  wood  in  1907  amounted  to 
about  $6,000,000.  It  looks  mconsistent,  to  say  the  least,  for  her  to 
seek  to  increase  her  exports  of  lumber  generally  and  to  check  the 
exports  of  one  particular  variety,  especialfy  as  pulp  wood  is  very  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  consumption 
by  tlie  United  States  is  comparatively  insignificant  compared  with 
Canada's  extensive  supply. 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opposition  to 
exporting  pulp  wood  is  not  based  on  any  genuine  apprenension  on 
benalf  of  forest  preservation.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  in  published  statementB  of  the  exponents  of  this  policy  that 
the  real  motive  is  to  hamper  the  industry  in  the  Unitea  States  in 
order  to  build  it  up  in  Canada.  The  movement  is  supported  by  the 
Canadian  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers,  who  desire  to  increase  their 
output  and  to  secure  a  market  for  it  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  they  wish  to  withhold  from  us  the  raw  material  which  we 
desire  and  force  us  to  take  the  manufactured  product. 

This  attitude  is  inconsistent  with  their  general  tariff  policy,  which 
admits  our  raw  material  free  and  raises  a  higher  barrier  against 
manufactured  products.  For  example,  Canada  imported  free  of 
duty  m  1907  from  the  United  States  about  $8,000,000  worth  of  raw 
cotton,  but  our  own  manufactured  cotton  goods  going  into  Canada 
have  to  pay  duties  ranging  from  20  to  35  per  cent.    In  addition 
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Canada  jgives  to  England  a  preference  of  33|  per  cent  on  cotton 
goods,  also  made  from  the  raw  cotton  which  we  furnish.  Canada 
18  also  taking  from  us  annually  about  $28,000,000  worth  of  coal  and 
coke  (all  free  of  duty  except  50  cents  per  ton  on  bituminous  coal)  to 
run  her  mills  to  maKe  goods  which  the  United  States  could  furnish 
her  if  it  were  not  for  her  tariff. 

Although  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  actually  prohibited  the 
export  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  crown  lands,  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec  discriminates  against  us  by  charging  25  cents  more  per  cord 
for  stumpage  on  pulp  wood  if  it  goes  to  the  United  States  than  if 
manufactured  in  the  Dominion,  it  seems  improbable  that  either  the 
Canadian  people  or  the  government  will  ever  sanction  so  tmfriendly 
and  unusual  an  act  as  placing  a  general  prohibition  or  embargo  upon 
the  exporting  of  pulp  wood. 

It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  only  the  part  of  prudence  for  this 
country  to  prepare  itself  should  such  hostile  action  be  taken.  We 
advocate,  therefore,  that  the  countervailing  duties  provided  for  in 
sections  393  and  396  should  be  remodeled  so  as  to  make  their  appli- 
cation more  sweeping  in  case  Canada  assxmaes  an  aggressive  attitude. 
Should  your  committee  desire  our  views  more  in  detail  as  to  how  this 
should  be  done,  we  shall  be  glad  to  submit  them. 

So  far  as  this  companj  therefore  is  concerned  it  is  content  tp  have 
Mie  tariff  remain  as  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  countervailing 
olause  and  the  possible  addition  to  the  administrative  act  of  the  tariff 
of  a  provision  which  will  prevent  foreign  manufactures  from  selling 
their  output  in  this  country  at  lower  prices  than  prevail  in  their 
home  markets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see  that  most  of  yomr  factories  are  located  in 
New  York,  Maine,  and  Vermont.  What  percentage  of  the  output 
of  paper  do  vour  factories  represent  north  of  the  Potomac  River  and 
east  of  the  All^heny  Mountains? 

Mr.  Lyman.  1  should  say  about  60  per  cent,  as  a  rough  calculation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Being  a  large  producer  of  the  paper  that  is  manu- 
factured within  that  territory,  I  presume  that  you  ship  your  paper 
from  the  nearest  mill  to  the  market  that  demands  that  supply,  do 
you  not;  in  other  words,  if  you  were  shipping  to  Boston  you  would 
send  from  the  mill  nearest  Boston? 

Mr.  Ltman.  If  the  sizes  suit  our  machines,  and  if  the  quality  suits 
the  customers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  rule  you  have  your  milk  built  for  that  purr 
pose,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  do  not  have  them  built  for  any  particular  locality; 
that  is,  we  do  not  build  them  for  a  market  that  is  nearest  at  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  manufacture  for  the  market  nearest  at  hand, 
don't  you. 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  manufacture  for  the  country.  No,  we  do  not. 
In  the  case  of  New  York  City,  where  there  is  such  a  great  permanent 
demand,  if  we  put  up  a  mill  that  was  favorably  situated  to  suit  that 
market  we  would  imdoubtedly  consider  the  size  of  the  rolls  used  in 
the  New  York  market,  but  tnat  would  be  no  guarantee  that  they 
would  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  paper  that  you  ship  to  the  Boston 
market  come  from  mills  more  contiguous  to  the  Boston  market  than 
from  your  other  mills  ? 
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Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  naturally,  in  so  far  as  we  can  try  to  have  the 
average  freight  rate  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  the  circumstances,  what  is  vour  averas^e 
freight  rate  in  covering  the  product  to  the  Boston  market  from  the 
mills  that  are  contiguous? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  only  say  from  general  knowledge.  We  have 
departments  that  have  their  specialties,  and  no  one  person  in  our  com- 
pany knows  all  the  details  of  all  our  departments;  but  I  should  say 
that  probably  10  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Long  tons  or  short  tonst 

Mr.  Lyman.  Ten  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $2  a  ton. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Two  doUars  a  short  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  as  to  the  New  York  market,  what  would  the 
freight  rate  come  to  in  the  delivery  of  your  product? 

ifi*.  Lyman.  That  will  average  probably  15  cents,  or  $3  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  tne  distance  of  the  contiguous  mills  of 
your  company  to  the  Boston  market? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  nearest  mill  that  makes  news  paper  is  the  distance 
from  the  Connecticut  Kiver  at  Bellovra  Falls  to  Boston,  which  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Estimate  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  understand  it  is  116  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  is  the  distance  from  your  contiguous  mills 
to  New  York? 

Mr.  Lyman.  From  50  miles  above  Albany,  and  as  Albany  is  about 
145  miles,  that  would  make  it  about  200  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  nearest  distance  to  Boston  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  nearest  Canadian  mill  that  I  know  of,  and  that  I 
have  in  mind,  is  at  Ottawa,  which  is  distant  about  300  miles  from 
Boston. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  distance  in  New  York  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  the  same  as  from  Ottawa, 
although  I  think  Boston  must  be  a  little  farther  from  Ottawa  than 
New  York,  but  probably  about  the  same  distance. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  b3  400  miles  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  would  it  cost  for  the  transportation 
of  a  ton  of  paper  from  the  Canadian  mill  that  is  situated  300  miles 
from  Boston  to  Boston?  You  stated  that  the  cost  from  your  mill 
to  Boston  would  be  about  $2  for  116  miles.  What  would  be  the 
freight  rate  from  the  Canadian  mill  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  I  should  say  that  would  be  probably  15  cents  a 
hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  about  $4.50. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Excuse  me,  but  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  futile  to  have 
these  guesses  and  then  tr^  to  form  conclusions  based  upon  those,  when 
if  you  wish,  I  will  put  m  a  table  of  exact  figures;  in  fact,  that  has 
all  been  submitted  to  this  select  committee,  and  therefore,  I  did 
not  attempt  to  burden  ourselves  with  memoranda  of  these  details. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  wanted  was  this:  As  I  read  your  state- 
ment through,  you  did  not  deal  in  the  freight  rate.  I  desired  to 
ascertain  those  facts,  but  if  you  prefer  to  put  that  in  in  a  supple- 
mental paper,  very  well. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  I  will  say  that  the  reason  why  I  did  not  take  up  the 
freight  rates  was  that  I  think  you  can  eliminate  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  equation :  that  they  do  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  one  way  or  the 
other,  except  that  we  have  to  consider  freight  on  our  wood;  but  as 
for  the  freight  on  the  paper,  there  are  some  portions  of  the  United 
States  which  some  Canadian  mills  can  reach  for  less  than  some  of  the 
American  mills,  and  some  points  which  some  of  the  American  mills 
can  reach,  naturally,  cheaper  than  the  Canadian  mills. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  took  it  that  this  shipment  of  paper  was  a  good 
deid  like  a  shipment  of  co€d  or  lumber;  tnat  the  freight  rate  was  a 
very  material  factor  in  reaching  the  market,  and  that  when  your  mills 
went  southward,  going  away  from  the  Canadian  market,  you  have 
the  advantage  of  the  difference  in  distance.  Are  not  tne  western 
mills  located  very  much  nearer  the  market  in  which  they  sell  their 
products  than  the  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  My  impression  is  that  the  difference  diminishes  the 
farther  away  you  go;  that  is,  as  you  go  farther  away  from  the  mills 
the  rates  draw  nearer  together.     Is  that  not  so,  Mr.  Chable? 

Mr.  Chable.  The  rates  from  western  points  to  Canadian  mills  are 
exactly  the  same  as  to  places  like  Otis,  Me.,  or  Berlin,  N.  H.  They 
take  what  is  known  as  the  Berlin  rate. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  Canadian  railroads  fix  that  up  so  as  to  put  the 
Canadian  mill  on  an  equality  with  the  United  States  mill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  a  good  many  mills  located  in  the  West, 
which  are  doing  a  paper  business,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  are  a  good  many  hundred  miles  nearer 
the  markets  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  New  Orleans  than  the 
Canadian  mills,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  a  good  many  hundred  miles,  I  do  not  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  far  south  is  the  farthest  paper  mill  located 
in  the  United  States;  South  or  West? 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  are  speaking  of  news  paper? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  mills  in  your  business,  yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  farthest  south  is  at  Turners  Falls,  in  the  East; 
and  in  the  West  I  should  say  that  was  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  so  far  as  I 
know.  At  Kansas  City  there  is  a  paper  macnine  started  by  a  news- 
paper publisher,  and  1  would  hardly  put  that  in  the  category  of  a 
mill.     It  has  never  been  a  success,  and  it  does  not  make  its  own  pulp. 

Mr.  Underwood.  According  to  that. Wisconsin  is  then  your  farthest 
southern  mill,  and  the  Canadian  mills  that  manufacture  paper  are 
largely  in  eastern  Canada,  and  not  in  western  Canada? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mostly  in  Quebec,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  for  the  western  and  southwestern  market, 
the  mills  located  in  Wisconsin  are  very  much  nearer  that  market  than 
the  Canadian  mills,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  that  is  a  question.  That  hinges  on  one's  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  distances  geographically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  judged  they  were,  and  I  wondered  if  there 
was  any  reason  in  freight  rates  or  otherwise  that  you  knew  of,  and 
if  so,  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  consider  that  there  was — as  I  understand  it, 
the  freight  rates  from  those  Canadian  miUs  are  made  equal  to  the 
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rates  from  the  Wisconsin  mills  and  the  Minnesota  mills  to  si.ch  points 
as  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railroads  give  the 
same  rates  now  under  this  new  interstate-commerce  law  from  the 
Canadian  mills  located  at  Quebec  to  Kansas  City  that  a  mill  in  Wis- 
consin would  give? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  Canadian  roads  can  make  any  rate  they  want, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  controlled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that  you  state  that  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  Lyman.  As  a  general  principle,  the  Canadian  roads  make  very 
low  rates  to  help  out  the  Canadian  industries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  state  it  as  a  fact  that  the  rate  is  the 
same;  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  the  Wisconsin  mill  over  the 
Canadian  mill  in  freight  rate  goin^  to  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  not  statmg  tnat  as  a  fact,  imless  it  can  be  cor- 
roborated by  some  gentleman  here.     I  think  it  is  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  much? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not;  and  moreover  we  have  no  miUs  in  Wisconsin. 

l^ir.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  general  paper  business. 
I  knew  from  your  statement  that  you  have  no  mills  there.  The  freight 
rate  differential  in  favor  of  the  American  mill  must  be  a  dollar  or  two 
a  ton  on  paper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  In  some  instances  it  is  a  dollar  or  two  in  favor  of  the 
Canadian  mill,  as  I  have  stated.  Now,  it  will  all  come  to  this,  that 
in  my  opinion  the  freight  rates  are  practically  the  same,  and  the  dif- 
ferences are  prescribed  by  other  more  important  factors  of  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  your  capital  stock  amounts  to  some- 
thing like — I  believe  vou  have  22  millions  of  common  stock,  17  mil- 
lions of  preferred,  and  17  millions  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  have  those  figures  reversed  as  to  the  stock.  We 
have  22  millions  of  preferred  and  17  millions  of  common. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  represent  an  actual  investment,  or  was 
that  stock  issued  at  a  valuation  in  putting  it  into  the  new  company? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  properties  that  were  taken  in  were  taken  at  an 
appraised  value,  ana  what  they  actually  cost  nobody  knows  but  the 
people  who  were  connected  witn  them  before  the  International  Pa^er 
Company  was  formed.  They  were  taken  in  at  what  was  considered 
to  be  a  fair  value,  and  most  of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  International  Company  were  anxious  to  nave  every 
other  person's  property  put  in  at  the  minimum  price  so  that  their  own 
wouldi  not  be  ailuted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  represented  the 
actual  cost,  the  original  cost  of  the  plants,  or  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Nobody  knows  that.  Their  appraised  value  was  had 
at  a  time  of  very  great  depression  and  very  small  earnings;  and  if  the 
formation  of  the  company  had  been  postponed  a  few  years,  until  there 
was  general  prosperity,  I  presume  that  they  would  have  been  ap- 

E raised  at  a  very  much  larger  figure;  that  is,  the  owners  would  not 
ave  been  willing  to  part  with  them  at  such  figures  as  they  were  taken 
in  at  in  1897. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1897  the  prices  had  not  gone  up  very  exten- 
sively? 
Mr.  Lyman.  Gone  up  from  when? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Had  not  advanced  as  they  had  up  to  1907. 

Mr.  Lyman.  In  1897  they  had  not  advanced  from  when  I 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  were  not  nearly  as  high  as  they  were  in 
1907,  ten  years  later — the  general  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  our  first  business  year  was  1898,  and  I  have 
given  oiu*  price  for  1900.  My  impression  is  that  the  price  for  1898 
was  about  the  same  as  1900,  and  that  the  prices  in  1897  were-; — 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  question  that 
I  asked  you.  You  say  that  you  put  this  property  in  at  a  low  valua- 
tion, that  you-  considered  it  a  low  valuation,  but  that  had  it  been  put 
in  a  few  years  later  it  would  have  gone  in  at  a  much  higher  pnce. 
You  put  it  in  m  1897  or  1898 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  was  appraised  in  1897,  and  the  company  started 
in  1898. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  that  time,  according  to  your  statement 
here,  vou  have  not  been  able  to  pay  any  dividends  on  the  conunon 
stock  f 

Mr.  Lyman.  Only  three  small  dividends. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  if  this  property  had  been  put 
in  a  few  years  later  it  would  have  been  put  in  at  a  very  much  higner 
figure.     There  is  nothing  here  in  the  earning  capacity  of  the  com- 

Eany  to  warrant  that  statement — that  you  could  nave  put  it  in  at  a 
igher  figure? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  was  a  time  during  the  Spanish  war  when  paper 
became  very  scarce  and  independent  mills  asked  a  good  deal  more 
for  their  paper  than  the  International  Paper  Company  did,  and  it 
was  in  our  power  to  ask  very  much  higher  prices  than  we  did  ask. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Spanish  war  occurred  at  the  time  you  organ- 
ized, in  1898? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  was  our  first  year,  but  the  effect  was  not  felt 
so  much  until  the  latter  part  of  1898  or  1899.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  generally  the  stimulus  of  the  Spanish  war — I  do  not  remember 
when  the  Boer  war  occurred — but  I  know  that  the  effect  of  those 
occurrences  was  not  felt  for  a  year  or  so  commercially. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  your  statement  as  to  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  company  is  correct,  there  is  nothing  in  your  earning  capacity  to 
demonstrate  that  the  property  was  worth  what  vou  put  it  in  the 
company  for,  is  there  ?  It  nas  only  paid  a  dividend  on  two  occasions, 
on  tne  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  value  of  a  property  is  not  wholly  determined  by 
what  it  will  earn;  if  it  were,  stock  watering,  of  course,  would  be 
justified. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  this  stock  really  has  some  speculative 
value;  that  is,  it  is  speculative  value  that  they  have  put  in  here  and 
not  an  actual  value? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be  positively  said  by 
anybody,  because  the  matter  of  valuation  is  uncertain,  and  one  person 
may  say  that  a  thing  is  worth  so  much,  and  another  so  much;  and  if 
the  man  who  sold  that  property  had  said  that  his  property  was  worth 
so  much  in  common  stock  and  so  much  in  preferrea  stock,  there  is 
nobody  who  could  prove  but  that  it  was  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  really,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  this  company  is  upon  a  speculative  estimate 
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as  to  the  vcJue  of  your  water  power  and  your  wood  holdings — land 
holdings — and  not  as  to  the  buildings  and  plants.     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  plants  are  a  large  element.  That  is  all  shown  in 
a  statement  to  the  select  committee  showing  just  how  we  make 
that  up. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Now,  it  was  stated  to-day  by  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  you  on  the  other  side  that  your  mills  were  old  and  not  up 
to  date,  and  that  no  improvements  were  put  into  them.     Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Ltman.  It  is  wholly  misleading.  It  has  been  a  statement 
that  he  has  harped  on  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  ever  since  the  hearings 
in  1896,  when  it  was  stated  that  they  were  dilapidated  and  old  then. 
It  is  perfectly  absurd. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  If  that  statement  is  untrue,  then  to  what  extent 
have  you  improved  ^our  mills  and  developed  them  since  that  time; 
since  your  organization? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  extent  to  which  we  could  with  the  outlay  of  the 
proceeds  of  $6,000,000  bonds  and  what  surplus  earnings  we  could 
make  to  keep  them  iip. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  How  much  did  it  amount  to? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Roughly  speaking,  $12,000,000  or  $13,000,000,  per- 
haps— $10,000,000  1  would  say,  because  some  of  these  earning  we 
appropriated  in  other  ways;  they  were  absorbed  in  working  capital — 
that  is,  the  working  capital  increased. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  im- 
proved these  plants  to  the  extent  of  10  millions  of  dollars  in  addition 
to  6  millions  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  including. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Four  millions  of  dollars  in  addition  to  6  millions 
bonds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  How  much  have  you  increaesd  your  working 
capital  since  your  organization? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  I  am  unable  to  say  offhand  without  working 
it  out  from  our  statement.  It  fluctuates.  We  have  been  having 
several  bad  years,  and  our  working  capital  has  been  absorbed. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Do  you  know  what  your  working  capital  was 
when  you  organized  your  company? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  I  did  know,  but  I  don't  recollect  it.  I  should 
say  four  or  five  millions. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  is  your  working  capital  to-day? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  say,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Is  it  in  excess  of  what  it  was  when  you  started? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  not  say  just  what  the  last  balance  sheet  would 
show  as  free  capital.  I  think  that  when  we  made  up  a  statement  for 
the  select  committee  that  it  was  somewhat  less  than  five  millions. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Then  you  have  not  increased  your  working  capi- 
tal since  you  started? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  would  follow  if  those  guesses  are  correct. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  But  you  have  added  four  millions  out  of  your 
profits  to  your  improvements? 

Mr.  Lyman.  To  maintenance. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  I  thought  you  said  a  while  ago  that  it  was  better- 
ments. Maintenance  would  leave  the  mill  in  the  same  condition^ 
while  betterments  would  put  it  in  a  better  condition. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  I  used  the  word  *' betterments;"  I  said 
improvements. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  the  property  was  in  a  better  conditio]> 
than  when  you  started  out,  and  for  that  reason  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment was  incorrect.     Do  you  take  that  back? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  I  stated  that  the  statement  that  they  were  a 
lot  of  dilapidated  mills^  or  ev^  had  been  so,  was  grossly  misleading. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  in  view  of  that,  you  said  that  you  had  put 
betterments  on  them  probably  to  the  extent  of  these  earnings,  $6,000,- 
000  out  ol  bonds  and  $4,000,000  out  of  profit.  Now,  you  have  been 
running  for  about  ten  years? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  represent  an  earning  capacity  in 
addition  to  what  you  paid  on  your  stock  of  about  $400,000  a  year 
profit  that  you  have  made  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  worked  that  all  out  right  here — $700^000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  the  earnings  of  the  company  m  excess 
of  dividends  in  ten  y^ears  amounted  to  $7,381,000,  leaving  the  surplus 
earnings,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  $6,000,000  of  bonds,  as 
having  been  used  mostly  m  the  improvement  of  plants,  which  ia 
$13,38L000? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  only  used  $10,000,000  of  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  say  mostly.  I  did  not  substantiate  that  by  looking 
it  up.     I  know  the  affairs  of  the  company  generally. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  trying  to  mix  you  up  at  all,  but  to  set  you 
right. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  I  do  not  want  to  be  held  down  to  too  great 
exactness  in  making  statements  in  answering  questions  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Counting  betterments  and  improvements,  you 
have  a  pretty  orofitable  concern? 

Mr.  Lyman,  riot  at  all,  sir.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  at  all  an  ade- 
quate profit  for  the  property  that  is  represented. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  do  vou  think  it  would  |;iave  on  the 
price  of  paper  if  we  were  to  repeal  all  duties  on  manufactured  wood 
ana  paper? 
[r.  Lyman.  On  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  put  it  m  this  way:  I  will  not  say  to  remove 
the  duties,  but  if  we  adopted  a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  bill, 
and  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  should  enter  into  a 
reciprocal  agreement  under  a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  rate 
with  Canada  that  would  remove  the  duties  from  Canadian  wood  pulp 
and  Canadian  paper — leaving  out  the  balance  of  the  world — I  will 
ask  you  what  effect  that  would  have  on  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  would  be  exactly  tantamount  to  removing 
the 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  mean  free  trade  from  Canada  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  effect  wotild  be  the  same  as  if  you  took  it  off  here, 
unless  it  gives  us  power  to  retaliate  by  going  in  and  getting  the  Cana- 
dian market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  mean  is  this,  to  make  myself  plain:  If 
we  had  free  trade  on  paper  and  wood  pulp  between  this  country  and 
Canada,  leaving  out  tne  balance  of  the  world,  leaving  the  duty  on  for 
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the  balance  of  the  world,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  price  of 
paper  in  the  United  States? 

ifr.  LY^fAN.  I  think  it  would  greatly  lower  the  price,  and  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  you  would  fina  that  the  paper  was  being  made  up 
in  Canada,  and  the  mills  here  would  be  abandoned  in  a  very  large 
number:  but  the  change  as  I  look  at  it,  would  take  place  ^adually. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  would  it  immediately  lower  the 
price? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  immediately  lower  it  at  all. 
There  is  CTeat  scarcity  of  paper  at  this  minute.  If  we  should  have 
a  rainy  fall  and  things  freeze  up,  the  situation  would  be  relieved. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  a  time  when  you  were  able  to  produce  suf- 
ficient paper  both  in  this  coimtry  and  Canada,  mills  running  imder 
normal  capacity,  what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Ltman.  If  we  were  running  to  normal  capacity  and  the  coiv- 
sumption  and  production  were  just  about  balanced,  it  would  reduoe 
prices  just  as  soon  as  Canada  could  increase  her  output,  which  we 
would  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  if  you  can  not  answer  my  question,  all 
right;  but  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  from  you  a  statement  of 
facts,  as  you  are  in  the  business,  but  if  you  can  not  make  it,  say  so. 

Mr.  Lyman.  People  are  very  apt  to  ask  questions  from  practical 
men  and  lead  them  to  make  a  reply  about  something  which  they  do  not 
know  anything  about.  Now,  I  know  just  enough  about  this  to  know 
that  I  do  not  know  enough  to  ^et  up  and  tell  you  just  what  is  going 
to  happen,  because  so  many  thmgs  could  occur  to  interfere  with  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  amount  of  the  tariff  on  a  ton  of  Canadian 
paper  coming  into  this  country  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Six  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  it  reduce  the  price  to  the  extent  of  SO  if 
we  took  the  tariff  off? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  beUeve  it  would  not  at  once.  It  might  have  thai 
tendency,  but  before  the  tendency  could  work  out,  some  other  tend- 
ency and  influence  niight  get  to  work  that  would  offset  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  reduction  in  price  m 
this  country  would  amount  to  as  much  as  $6? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  immediately;  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  would  ultimately? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Other  things  being  equal,  if  no  other  conditions  come 
in  to  change  it — suppose,  for  instance,  that  all  the  Canadian  milb 
were  unionized,  and  rates  were  raised.  Would  not  that  have  a  teiv- 
dency  to  offset  it  ?  There  are  a  great  many  things  Uke  that  that  cam 
happen. 

Tne  Chairman.  Who  is  the  author  of  this  brief  that  you  have  pre- 
sented? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  wrote  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  author  of  it? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  that  in  1898  the  International  Paper 
Company  took  over  the  property  of  a  number  of  corporations  by  pur- 
chase, as  I  read  it.     What  did  they  do,  buy  out  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  old  companies — for  instance,  the  Glens  Falls 
Paper  Manufacturing  and  Paper  Mill  Company,  that  had  mills  at 
Berlin,  sold  all  of  their  property  to  the  new  company,  the  Intenuir 
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tional  Paper  Company — as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  sold  it  to  trustees 
who  received  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  how  the  transfer  was  brought  about, 
but  they  sold  it  for  what  consideration,  cash? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Stock  and  bonds  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  stock  and  bonds  t 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  that  particular  mill,  or  any  mill? 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  that  of  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  figures  to  tell  you  of  each  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  wotild  not  be  too  much  trouble,  I  wish  you 
would  produce  a  statement  showing  the  purchase  price  of  each  of 
these  properties,  and  how  paid,  in  cash,  bonds,  or  otnerwise. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  can  do  that,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  capacity  of  each  mill — the  number  of  tons 
they  made  each  day — at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  Have  you  got 
that  information  here  now? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  I  have  not,  but  I  will  have  my  secretary  make  a 
memorandum  of  it  and  furnish  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  send  it  to  the  committee  to  be  filed. 
Now,  you  make  certain  statements  here  about  the  wages  paid  in  the 
mills,  your  mills,  and  the  foreign  mills;  that  is,  you  make  a  state- 
ment about  one  of  the  Canadian  mills.    What  Canadian  mill  is  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  first  statement  refers  to  the  J.  R.  Booth  miU  at 
CHtawa. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  capacity  of  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  has  increased  lately.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the 
Ottawa  mill,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  100  tons. 

Mr.  Lyman.  What  was  it  in  February  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  then. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  did  you  get  your  information  about 
the  wages  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Whitcomb,  the  manager  of  our  manufacturing 
department  at  that  time,  was  at  that  mill,  and  talked  personally  i^ith 
the  laboring  men  in  the  mill;  got  it  from  the  men  themselves  as  to 
what  they  were  being  paid^  and  made  a  memorandum  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Ymen  did  you  get  that  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  was  gotten  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  information  as  to  the  wages  paid  in 
any  other  Canadian  miU  ? 

Mr.  Lyiian.  We  did ;  through  the  president  of  one  of  the  labor 
organizations.  He  ^ot  a  partial  list  of  several  mills,  and  one  of  those 
is  mcorporated  in  that  statement;  that  is  the  Grand  Mere  Lauren- 
tide  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  put  that  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  that  is  in  one  of  the  statements.  It  is  rather 
mcomplete. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  last  column  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  represent  the  wages  in  several  mills? 
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Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  fairly  representative,  I  understand.  We 
haven't  got  it  absolutely  and  completely. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  mill  of  Sir  William  Van  Home's 
that  we  hear  so  much  about  ? 

Mr.  Ltman.  That  is  the  Laxu*entide  Paper  Company,  at  Grand 
Mere,  on  the  St.  Maurice  River.  It  was  started  origmally  by  United 
States  capital,  and  is  the  one  that  General  Alger  had  an  interest  in. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  located? 

Mr.  Lyman.  At  Grand  Mere,  on  the  St.  Maurice  River. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  Canada  is  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  in  Quebec,  about  the  central  part. 

The  Chairman.  Sir  William  has  made  some  statement  about  wages 
paid  in  the  mill,  hasn't  he;  or  some  statement  has  been  published 
pumorting  to  have  come  from  him? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  has  been  a' statement  from  that  mill  as  to  wages, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  WiUiam  Van  Home  has  ever  made  any 
statement  in  regard  to  wages  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  statement  purported  to  show  that  the 
wages  were  greater  in  the  Canadian  mills  than  in  the  American  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  say  I  am  not  aware  of  any  statement  made  by  Sir 
William  Van  Home. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  there  was  a  statement  published. 
That  statement  that  you  saw  published  purported  to  show  greater 
wages  paid  in  that  mifl  than  in  the  American  mills,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  it  made  that  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  something  in  Mr.  Norris's  brief  about  it^ 
some  general  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  know  the  facts  about  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  have  no  very  good  data  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  the 
Canadian  mills.     It  is  not  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  you  can  get  these  figures  for  me? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  will  make  another  eflFort.  We  have  tried  to  get 
them,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  information  completely; 
but  we  will  make  it  a  point  to  do  so  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stated  in  your  brief  all  the  differences 
that  occur  to  you  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mills  lowering  the  cost  of 
production  below  that  of  the  American  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  in  your  brief  the  differences  in 
cost  of  labor,  cost  of  stumpage,  etc.  Have  you  stated  all  those  dif- 
ferences that  have  occurred  to  you  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  small  ones.  I 
thought  the  larger  factors  were  enough  to  be  determinate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  no  other  differences? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  are  differences  one  way  or  another,  some 
against  us  and  some  in  favor  of  us,  and  quite  different  at  aifferent 
mills,  the  different  mills  in  our  company,  and  the  different  mills  in 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  go  into  the  difference  in  freight? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Freight  on  paper? 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  on  pulp  wood  or  freight  on  anything. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Enough  to  satisfy  myself,  that  it  was  almost  neg- 
ligible; that  is,  the  difference  in  the  freight  upon  the  finished  product 
from  the  Canadian  mills  and  the  American  mills. 
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The  Chairman.  You  could  not  give  us  the  average  freight  paid 
per  ton  on  pulp  wood,  bringing  it  to  your  mill  and  bringing  it  to  the 
Canadian  mill,  and  the  average  amount  per  ton  paid  on  the  products 
of  the  two  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  attempted  to  give  the  averages — I  did  give  the 
average  rates  of  freight  paid  on  our  wood  of  $3.25,  but  you  might  say 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  '^average  freight''  to  the  Canadian 
mills,  and  you  would  have  to  have  a  complete  statement  in  order  to 
get  a  true  average. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  haven't  any  average 
freight  rate  from  the  Canadian  mills  to  New  York  or  Boston? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Quebec  is  a  pretty  big  province,  and  they  have  pulp- 
wood  mills  that  are  away  up  at  Lake  St.  John,  north  of  Quebec,  and 
away  out  West  in  the  western  part  of  Ontario;  but  I  can  get  rates 
that  are  typical. 

The  Chairman.  With  their  mills  located  in  those  places  so  far 
away  from  the  market,  you  would  not  have  much  competition  any- 
WOT ;  they  would  rather  sell  nearest  home. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  sell  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  sell  in  Europe,  in  Australia,  and  some  of  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  sell  it  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Some  of  it  here.  I  gave  the  amounts  that  they  sell 
here. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  sell  paper  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  we  do  not  get  out  as  far  as  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  How  far  west  do  you  go? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  farther  than  St.  Liouis,  I  think.  We  have  had 
some  orders  out  there,  but  we  lost  them  in  competition. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  price  do  you  sell  No.  2  print  paper  for  as 
far  west  as  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  only  have  one  grade,  and  the  price  in  St.  Louis 
to-day  would  be  based  probably  on  about  2  J  cents  New  York  delivery, 
plus  the  freight  to  St.  Louis.  That  is  my  general  impression.  I  ain 
not  connected  with  the  sales  department. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  know  the  Carpenter  Paper  Company,  of 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  of  Omaha?    They  used  to  be  in  Omaha. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  come  in  competition  with  that  company 
anywhere  ¥ 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  get  east  as  far  as 
we  get  west  or  not.  I  do  not  think  they  come  far  enough  east  to 
reach  us.     They  are  jobbers. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Would  you  sell  paper  in  500-ton  lots  as  low  as 
$2.08? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Where?     Out  there? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  In  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Lyman.  No. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Or  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  to-day. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Or  Chicago? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  to-day.  Ido  not  think  anybody  could  get  it  to- 
day for  that.     We  could  not  afford  to. 
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Mr.  Caldebhead.  The  Carpenter  Paper  Company  made  a  contrabt 
for  500  tons  with  one  paper  in  my  State  at  $2.08  a  hundred  recently. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  probably  came  from  a  western  mill,  did  it  not.  con- 
siderably nearer  than  we  are  to  them?  The  rate  becomes  prohioitiye 
when  you  get  out  that  far. 

Mr.  Calj)£RHead.  Is  there  any  print  paper  selling  at  that  price 
anywhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  tne  United  States? 

Mr.  Lyman.  $2.08  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  quotations  being  made 
now  as  low  as  that.  There  was  some  paper  sold  at  auction  at  $2.06 
and  $2.06,  and  thereabouts^  f.  o.  b.  mill,  if  anjbody  bought  it  at  the 
mill  and  wanted  to  use  it  right  there  at  hand,  it  would  not  coat  them 
more  than  $2.08. 

The  Chairman.  A  year  ago  quite  a  number  of  newspaper  people 
had  contracts  that  ran  from  three  to  five  years  at  a  low  rate,  did  they 
not,  and  they  expired  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  was  quite  a  difference  in  the  price  of 
paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Staats 
Zeitung  had  old  contracts  that  expired.  They  expired,  I  believe,,  last 
spring,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Lyman,  l  believe  they  have  been  making  yearly  contracts;  I 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  that  the  price  was  higher? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes.  They  had  had  pretty  low  contracts.  They 
probably  made  their  contracts  at  the  very  most  favorable  time. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  those  papers 
told  me  last  summer  that  he  bf)d  lower  rates  than  even  some  of  the 

{►aper  publishers  mentioned  in  Mr.  North's  reports;  he  got  the  paper 
ower  still.  However,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Can  you  tell 
us  what  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  of  timber  cut  in  the  United 
States  is  turned  into  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  As  I  have  figured  it  out  from  government  reports, 
it  is  less  than  1.6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  conservative  figure? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  conservative  if  the  government  figures  are  con- 
servative. It  is  based  purely  on  official  figures.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  arithmetic. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  statistics  that  show  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  rublished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  is  one  pamphlet  published  by  the  Forestry 
Service  called  ''The  Drain  on  the  Forests,"  I  think,  in  which  they 
give  what  the  total  consumption  of  wood  is  in  the  United  States. 
They  figure  it  at  about  100  billion  feet;  and  the  domestic  pulp-wood 
consumption  for  the  same  year  was  about  1,500,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  you  get  the  ratio  of  1.6  per  cent! 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Caldebhead.  Another  question.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
contract  was  made  for  500  tons  of  paper  at  $2.08  contracts  were  made 
by  another  paper  company  for  the  supply  of  paper  for  the  next 
year — this  coming  year — at  S2.14;  and  in  another  newspaper  office 
m  my  State,  when  I  made  that  statement,  they  showed  me  corre- 
spondence in  which  they  were  tendering  them  paper  at  $2.85  for 
Chicago  paper  and  $2.87  for  paper  from  Buffalo,  ana  contended  that 
that  was  the  lowest  rate  that  tney  could  make.  How  does  it  come 
that  there  is  such  a  wide  range  in  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  How  recently  was  the  last  quotation?  What  was  the 
difference  in  the  period? 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  The  last  week  in  October. 

Mr.  Lyman.  And  were  they  both  made  at  the  same  time,  or  prac- 
tically the  same  time,  or  was  there  a  period  of  six  months  in  between? 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  Oh,  no;  the  other  one  was  made  the  second  week 
im  August.  The  contract  for  $2.14  was  made  the  second  week  in 
August.  The  contract  at  $2.08  was  made  between  that  time  and  the 
last  week  in  October;  and  the  ofter  of  paper  at  $2.85  and  $2.87  was  in 
the  last  week  in  October.  It  all  occurred  within  that  short  time. 
How  did  it  come  that  there  was  such  a  wide  range  in  the  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  has  been  a  very  great  curtailment  of  production 
daring  the  last  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  But  how  did  it  come  that  in  sixty  days  there  was 
tuch  a  wide  range  in  prices  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  may  be  that  they  had'  not  felt  the  effect  of  the 
drought  in  this  particular  mill  by  August;  they  may  have  had  a 
surplus  and  not  known  how  long  the  drought  was  going  to  continue. 
They  may  not  have  realized  that  it  was  going  to  be  phenomenal,  and 
may  have  mitde  a  low  price  accordingly.  By  the  time  they  got  to 
October 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  The  price  of  $2.14 
was  made  the  second  week  in  August,  and  the  price  of  $2.08  was 
made  sometime  about  the  1st  of  October. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  a  price  of  $2.85,  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  And  the  price  of  $2.85  was  made  the  last  week 
in  October. 

'■  Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  is  perfectly 
simple  to  anybody  who  knows  the  facts;  but  I  do  not  know  whv  it 
was.  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  guess  about  a  situation  when 
I  know  so  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  If  there  could  be  such  a  range  within  sixty  days 
on  a  staple  article  of  that  kind,  what  good  does  the  tariff  do? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  tariff  hav- 
ing remained  the  same,  there  could  be  no  effect  of  the  tariff  on  that. 
TTiat  is  perfectly  patent. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Tne  exportations  of  paper  were,  in  quantity,  120,- 
090,000  pounds,  valuea  at  $3,514,281  in  the  last  year — the  year  to 
which  this  book  refers. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  exportations  of  paper? 

Mr.  Gbioos.  Yes.    Can  you  explain  to  me  how  they  could  do  thatt 

Mr.  Lyman.  Foreign  business  is  generally  based  on  pretty  long 
contracts;  and  the  conditions  that  prevail  when  you  make  your  con- 
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tracts  for  shipment  to  Australia,  for  instance,  may  be  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  conditions  which  prevail  when  you  are  making  your 
final  deliveries. 

Mr.  Gbioos.  In  round  numbers,  49,000,000  pounds  were  exported 
to  Canada. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Exported  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  not  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  48,810,734  pounds. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  paper  exported  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir;  pnnting  paper  at  that. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  tliat  is  accurate.     Forty-nine  million 

¥ounds  is  25,000  tons ;  and  if  it  is  printing  paper  it  is  not  news  paper, 
'here  is  no  news  paper  exported. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  a  prmting  paper,  which  includes  news  paper, 
magazine,  book,  plate,  lithograph,  music,  and  other  kinds  of  paper. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  may  be  some  of  those  things — hanging  paper,  or 
lithograph  paper,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  does  not  include  that. 

Mr.  Lyman.  But  it  is  not  news  paper.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  any  news  paper  sent  to  Canada  at  all.  They  have  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent  against  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  think  you  can  not  compete  with  them,  now,  with 
that  duty? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  know  that*when  we  fear  their  competition  here,  we 
Are  not  hkely  to  be  in  a  position  to  go  over  there  witn  our  paper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  a  little  too  mucn  afraid  of 
«ach  other  on  each  side  of  the  line?  I  know  that  when  I  go  over  to 
Canada  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  Yankees. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes.  " 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  when  I  talk  to  a  Yankee  down  here,  he  is  very 
much  afraid  of  the  Canadians.  Can  not  you  and  I  agree  on  that? 
I^t  us  agree  on  one  thing  to-night. 

Mr.  Lyman.  If  you  and  I  should  fix  it  up  somewhat,  that  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  I  do  not  tnink  that  our  apprehension 
is  ungrounded.     We  have  a  great  deal  at  stake. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  their  apprehensions  ungrounded? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  if  you  took  the  duty  off  there,  there  would  be  no 
paper  going  up  there  except  through  a  deliberate  move  to  kill  them, 
which  other  countries  used  to  do  to  us  before  we  had  the  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Suppose  we  took  the  duty  off  here — there  would  be 
nothing  coming  here  except  through  a  deliberate  move  to  kiU  us, 
would  there?    The  reverse  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  no.  They  are  making  a  surplus,  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  require,  over  there ;  and  they  have  got  to  place  it  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  that 
is  all. 

I  want  to  say  right  Kere  that  the  committee  will  adjourn  at  fifteen 
minutes  before  12  o'clock;  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  heard  will  have 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief  to  be  printed  in 
the  record. 
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STATEKEVT  OF  MB.  DAVID  S.  COWLES,  OF  ITEW  TOBK,  H.  T. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  New  York,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Cowles. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  say 
will  not  take  more  than  about  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  always  tell  about  that. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  feel  that  the  amount  of  data  that  the  special  investi- 
gating committee  has  collected  covers  practically  all  the  points  that 
this  committee  may  require,  so  far  as  statistics  are  concerned.  But 
there  are  a  few  c|uestions  of  general  policy  which  I  think  enter  into 
this  whole  question  even  more,  perhaps,  than  statistics  do,  and  with 
your  consent  I  should  like  to  suggest  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  are  framed  to  provide  revenue 
for  the  Government  and  to  protect,  and  thereby  develop,  the  industries 
of  the  country  and  give  constant  and  profitafile  employment  to  both 
capital  and  labor.  The  Republican  party  has  pledged  itself  to  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  along  these  lines,  but  not  in  any  way  in  departure 
from  them.  It  does  not  stand  for  free  trade  or  for  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  Excessive  rates  should  undoubtedly  be  reduced  if  it  be  proven 
that  such  rates  exist,  but  no  industry  should  be  singled  out  for  de- 
struction at  the  demand  of  some  other  interest,  no  matter  how  power- 
ful and  influential  that  interest  may  be.  The  present  tariff  rates  on 
pulp  and  paper  are  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  on  ground  wood  pulp 
ancl  15  per  cent  on  news-print  paper.  If  the  entire  tariff  were  framed 
for  revenue  only,  and  the  protective  feature  were  eliminated,  the  rates 
on  pulp  and  paper  could  not  be  lower.  The  demand  for  free  pulp 
ana  paper  was  and  is  made  upon  the  charge  that  there  is  an  illegal 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  among  manufacturers  of  pulp  and 
news  print  in  this  country,  and  added  to  that  the  unsubstantiated 
argument  that  the  country  must  have  free  pulp  and  paper  in  order 
to  preserve  the  American  forests.  A  most  searching  investigation  by 
a  special  committee  of  Congress  developed  that  the  first  charge  was 
false  and  the  other  erroneous.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp  and  news-print  paper  has  not  in  the  past  and 
does  not  now  return  5  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  the  industry.  A  removal  of  the  present  auty  would  result  in  the 
rapid  liquidation  of  the  industry,  destruction  of  the  forest  lands 
owned  in  the  United  States  by  the  manufacturers  of  news  print,  a 
great  loss  of  invested  capital,  labor  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
numerous  towns  and  villages  which  have  grown  up  around  paper- 
making  centers  and  dependent  upon  them  being  wiped  out. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  manufacture  of  news  print  is  based 
upon  water  power,  and  the  proximity  of  such  powers  to  spruce  forests. 

Ihese  conditions  are  found  back  in  the  woods,  so  to  speak,  and 
where  these  manufacturing  plants  have  been  developed  communities 
have  grown  up  around  them  and  are  dependent  upon  them.  It  is 
not  only  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry  which  would  be  destroyed 
and  the  labor  employed  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  the  value  of 
real  estate  in  lands  and  houses  and  the  business  or  the  storekeepers 
and  merchants  would  be  depreciated,  and  ruin  to  many  the  inevitable 
consequence. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  reiterate  the  details  of  facts  and  figures 
which  are  furnisned  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman   of 
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the  Intemationcd  Paper  Company,  further  than  to  say  that  my  knowl- 
edge of  conditions,  and  familianty  with  the  paper-making  industry^ 
leads  me  to  indorse  fully  what  he  has  stated,  witn  one  exception,  that 
my  companies  make  better  paper  than  his  do,  and  where  ne  gets  2^ 
cents  we  should  receive  2.35. 

Mr.  Grigos.  You  do  not  indorse  that  statement? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  say  I  do  not  indorse  the  statement  that  his  paper  is 
superior. 

I  wish  to  bring  prominently  to  your  attention  that  the  danger  to 
the  paper-making  mdustry  in  this  coimtry  is  not  alone  from  cheaper 
wood  m  Canada  and  cheaper  wood  and  low-paid  labor  in  Europe, 
but  from  English  and  Eiuropean  capital,  which  is  satisfied  with  a 
return  upon  its  investment  on  which  we  in  America  can  not  live.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  old  coim tries  capital  has  been  accumu- 
lating for  hundreds  of  years,  and  a  return  of  3  per  cent  per  annum^  or 
4  per  cent  at  most,  is  considered  a  satisfactory  return.  Where  capital 
can  be  commanded  for  manufacturing  and  trading  pim>oses  at  such 
rates,  the  wages  of  labor  fall  to  the  starvation  point.  Tnis  may  seem 
an  extraordinary  statement  to  many,  but  it  is  a  fact,  notwithstanding;. 
When  invested  capital  is  insufficiently  remimerative,  it  inevitabyr 
leads  to  a  readjustment  of  wages  and  other  costs  of  production. 
Capital  and  labor  go  up  and  down  together.  If  the  employment  of 
capital  secures  an  adequate  return,  capital  does  not  begrudge  high  pay 
to  labor.  If  capital  is  pinched  and  reduced  in  earning  capacity,  the 
comers  are  cut,  further  development  ceases^  strict  economies  of  all 
kinds  are  enforced,  and  wages  and  hours  qmckly  feel  the  depressing 
influence.  We  can  not  stand  in  this  country  low  and  inadequate  re- 
turns on  capital  any  more  than  we  can  stand  low  wages  and  long 
hours  of  labor.  The  two  go  together.  It  is  a  law  of  trade  that  capital 
and  labor  prosper  or  suffer  together.  The  cheap  capital  of  Europe 
invested  outside  of  the  United  States,  if  its  product  is  admitted  free, 
is  as  fatal  to  American  industries  and  American  labor  as  the  cheap 
labor  of  China.  If,  therefore,  the  small  tariflF  protection  which  the 
American  paper  maker  has  should  be  taken  from  him,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  the  cheap  capital  of  Europe  would  destroy 
both  the  capital  and  labor  invested  in  the  paper-making  industry  in 
America. 

It  has  been  charged  that  paper  making  is  destructive  of  the  forests. 
My  companies  are  owners  or  large  tracts  of  timber  lands.  These 
lands  are  the  basis  of  all  of  our  operations.  They  are  our  raw 
material,  and  upon  their  preservation  depends  our  position  in  the 
industry  and  the  earnings  of  our  capitd.  They  are  cut  strictly 
according  to  the  best  known  forestry  methods  practicable  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  under  tne  supervision  of  an  educated 
forester,  and  are  cut  so  as  to  not  only  secure  a  supply  of  pulp  wood, 
but  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  growth  of  the  forest.  In 
cutting  for  pulp  wood  not  less  than  25  per  cent  more  wood  is  utilized 
on  the  average  from  each  tree  than  is  tne  case  where  the  same  forest 
is  cut  for  lumber  purposes,  because  the  log  is  brought  out  up  to  a 
5-inch,  and  in  some  cases  4-inch  top,  as  against  an  8-inch  top  for 
Bawing  lumber. 

What  is  true  of  our  operations  is  in  the  main  true  of  the  industry 
at  large  where  interested  in  timber  lands.  The  present  tariff  rates 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  They  have  worked  no  in- 
justice to  anyone.    They  are  about  the  lowest  in  the  whole  Ust,  have 
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been  used  for  no  improper  purpose,  to  remove  them  or  lessen  them 
would  be  an  unwarranted  injustice  and  bring  ruin  to  a  great  industry. 
If,  by  any  chance,  the  great  paper-making^  mdustry  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Canada,  or  other  foreign  land,  I  would  remind  the  news- 
paper publishers  who  are  urging  free  pulp  and  free  paper  that  under 
the  British  flag  the  Sherman  antitrust  laws^  do  not  run,  and  that 
combinations  to  advance  the  price  of  commodities  exported  to  foreign 
lands  are  both  approved  and  encouraged. 

Attached  to  this  memorandum  is  a  detailed  statement  showing  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  wages  which  my  own  mills  are  now  paying 
as  compared  to  the  wages  paid  in  1898. 

8mle  of  yjoffeSf  Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Company  and  Pejepscot  Paper  Company  ^  pvXp  and 

paper  mills. 


Mtchlne  tenders 

Second  hands 

Third  hands 

Fourth  hands 

Fifth  hands 

Engineer  heaters 

Asnstant  beaters 

Steam  engineers 

Assistant  enghieers... 

Firemen 

Finishers: 

Boss 

Helpers 

Wood  room 

Grinders  and  screens. 

Outside 

Repair  men 

Bofls 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Add  maker 

Cookers 


1808.e 


13. 


00-3.25 
1.75 
1.85 


2.00 
60-1.35 


2.00 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.25 


2.60 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


1900. 


13.50 
2.00 
1.60 
1.60 


2.25 
1.50-1.35 
2.50 
2.25 
1.75 

2.25-2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 


2.75 
2.25 
1. 75-2. 25 
2.00 
2.25 


1903. 


$3.75 
2.50 
1.75 
1.60 
L60 
2.25 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.90 

2.25-2.00 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 


3.00 
2.60 
2.00-2.25 
2.25 
2.50 


1906.b 


13.75 
2.50 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
2.26 
1.60 
8.00 
2.60 
2.50-2.25 

8.00-2.60 
1.65 
1.65 
l.GO 
1.50 


8.00 
8.00 
2.25 
2.25 
2.50 


•  Two  turns.  h  Three  turns. 

Jnly  1, 1901|  paper  mills  on  sixty-five  hours  week;  April  1, 1907,  paper  mills  went  on  three  tours. 

8cdU  of  wageSf  Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Company  and  Pejepscot  Paper  Company,  pulp  and 
paper  miUs,  on  tioelve-Jiour,  ten-hour,  and  eight-Jumr  basis. 


Machine  tenders 

Second  hands 

Third  hands 

Fourth  hands 

Fifth  hands 

Engineer  beaters 

Assistant  beaters. . . . 

Firemen 

Grinders  and  screens. 
Add  maker 

COObBTS 


Finishers: 

Boss 

Helpers. 

Wood  room. 

Outside  .... 

Bob3 

Machinist.. 

Carpenters.. 


Steam  engineers.... 
A  ■tetant  englneen . 


1888. 


a  hours. 
10.27 


:\f 


168 
111 


lihowi. 


1900. 


Ithowrt. 
ia29i 


X291 
.161 
.121 


.IM 

.12 

.14 

.12 

.16 

.16 

10  hows. 
..20 
.15 
.15 
.12j 
.27 
.22 
.22 


tthimn. 


1903. 


10  hovn 
.25 

:S* 

.15 

:g* 

.19 
.15 
.22) 
.25 


.20 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.80 
.25 
.221 

lilumn. 
.20A 

.aoft 


1908. 


Shourt. 


.81} 

.20 
.181 
87 
.87i 
.28 

li  hours. 
.81i 


Increase. 


PercefU. 
78.70 
114.64 
•4.67 
25lOO 
25.00 
68.76 
66.66 
93.97 
60.00 
68.76 
87.58 


56^25 
87.88 
83.83 
60  00 
5a  00 
66.66 
4068 


80.34 
lL2a 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  referred  to  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  as 
being  injurious  to  your  business.     How  does  that  affect  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  say  that  it  does  not  prevail  in  Canada,  and  that  if 
the  industry  is  wiped  out  in  this  country  and  transferred  to  Canada 
the  Canadian  tx^anuf  acturers  can  make  allthe  combinations  to  advance 
prices  they  please  and  compel  the  publishers  in  this  country  to  pay 
whatever  price  they  choose  to  ask,  because  the  publisher  will  have 
no  relief  from  American  manufacture  after  American  manufacture 
has  once  been  terminated  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  had  absolute  free  trade 
on  wood  pulp  and  paper  between  this  country  and  Canada  it  would 
wipe  out  the  International  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  it  would  very  seriously  jeopardize  its  exist- 
ence; yes,  sir — that  is,  its  property.  It  might  go  through  a  reorgani- 
zation or  liquidation  and  get  fresh  capital.  It  woyld  wipe  out  a  Targe 
amount  of  its  investment.     There  is  not  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wherein  would  it  need  fresh  capital! 

Mr.  CowLES.  Where  would  it  need  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  To  build  mills  in  Canada,  if  you  please, 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  International  Paper 
Company  as  run  in  America. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  that  free  pulp  and  paper  would,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  terminate  the  making  of  news  paper  in  this 
country.  That  is  what  I  think,  sir.  It  would  destroy  the  value  of 
existing  plants. 

Mr.  LFNDEilwooD.  I  wanted  your  judgment  on  the  matter.  I  asked 
you  for  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Griggs.  £re  you  not  continually  adding  to  your  forest  hold- 
ings? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes,  sir;  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  as  the  sawmill  men  do — you  buy  all  the  land  you 
can  adjoining  you  ? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  think  that  is  a  wise  proposition.  It  is  our  raw 
material,  and  if  we  are  going  to  stay  in  the  business  we  have  got  to 
have  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  pay  for  that  out  of  the  earnings  of  your 
conapany? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Sometimes  yes,  and  sometimes  no. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  a  general  proposition  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  have  not  naa  enough  earnings  recently  to  enable 
us  to  pay  for  very  much  timber  land  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  simply  last  year;  we  all  understand  that. 

Mr.  CowLES.Yes;  but  I  am  speakmg  of  aperiod  extending  over  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  If  you  go  back  nve  years,  or  go  back  ten 
years,  the  industry  has  not  been  a  profitable  industry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  not  have  good  times  in  1897,  1896,  1895,  and 
1894? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes,  sir.  There  have  been  short  periods  when  we 
had  a  fairly  satisfactory  price;  but  almost  invariably  before  that 
condition  came  about  the  paper  industry  had  put  its  product  under 
contract  for  a  long  term  of  montlis,  and  did  not  profit  by  it. 
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Mr.  Grioos.  I  will  put  that  question  in  another  form:  Do  you  not 

f)ut  a  large  part  of  your  earnings  into  the  purchase  of  additional 
and? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  I  will  not  say  necessarily  into  the 
purchase  of  land,  either,  but  back  again  into  our  business;  yeS;  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  do  not  count  that  in  your  profits?  What 
you  put  back  into  the  business  you  do  not  count  in  your  profits  at  all? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Oh,  yes;  we  do.  It  shows  as  part  of  our  profits;  but 
what  goes  into  increased  real  estate  and  plant  simply  increases  our 
holdings. 

Mr.  Griogs.  I  understand  that;  and  you  only  show  us  your  divi- 
dends?   You  only  make  an  exhibit  of  your  dividends? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Oh,  no;  we  do  not  mafee  any  exhibit  at  all.  We  are 
not  a  public  corporation.  We  are  a  close  corporation.  We  do  not 
make  any  public  report. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that -you  make  no  public  report;  but  I 

E resume  you  are  willing  to  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  committee, 
ke  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  you  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  know  precisely  at  the  end  of  each  month  what  we 
make,  and  at  the  end  of  each  six  months^  and  at  the  end  of  each 
twelve  months. 

Mr.  Griogs.  If  you  put  a  large  part  of  that  back  into  land  hold- 
ings  

Mr.  CowLEs.  It  shows  on  the  balance  sheet;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs  (continuing).  Then,  out  of  that  part  which  is  left,  you 
determine  what  your  dividends  shall  be,  preserving  the  working  cap- 
ital? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Why,  certainly;  we  determine  what  dividends  we 
shall  pay,  of  course. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  worth  that  much  more  every  year,  then,  are 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Certainly.    That  is  what  you  call  saving  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  made  that  much  more? 

Mr.  CowLES.  You  have  made  that  much  money;  yes.  If  you  have 
reinvested  it  in  the  business  you  have  got  it  at  nsk  in  your  ousiness. 
You  have  not  taken  it  out  and  put  it  into  something  else  where  it  is 
not  in  jeopardy,  but  it  has  gone  back  again  into  your  business  and  is 
at  that  risk. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  they  talk  about  dividends  here,  they  do  not 
count  the  enhanced  value  of  the  property  in  with  the  dividends? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  hear  yoiK  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  when  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  rest  of  them  talk 
about  dividends  they  do  not  count  this  enhanced  value  of  the  prop- 
erty in  with  the  dividends;  so  that  that  answer  is  misleading.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  that  they  only  declared  a  5  per  cent  dividend. 

Mr.  CowLES.  When  I  say  5  per  cent  I  mean  net  earnings,  I  do  not 
mean  a  5  per  cent  dividend. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  talk  about  5  per  cent  net  earnings,  do  you 
count  in  this  increased  value  of  your  property  and  your  increased 
holdings? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  have  $7,000,000  in  my  properties  and 
I  make  $350,000  gross  profit,  and  net  profit,  too,  if  you  please,  I  have 
earned  5  per  cent  on  my  $7,000,000. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  naight  distribute  half  of  that  as  dividends  and  leare 
the  rest  in  the  business;  but  my  earning  on  my  invested  capital  would 
be  simply  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  paper  business,  Mr. 
Cowlcs? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  been  in  the  paper  business  for  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years. 

Mr.  Qriggs.  Did  you  have  much  money  when  you  went  into  itt 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  had  more  money  than  I  have  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  lose  it  in  the  paper  business? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  it;  yes — all  that  I  lost,  I  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  state  that  as  a  fact,  to  go  in  the  record? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Well,  perhaps  that  is  a  little  extreme.  The  first  two 
or  three  years  that  I  was  in  the  paper  business  I  think  it  cost  me  about 
$250,000  or  $300,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  worth  more  now,  though,  than  you  were  when 
you  started? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  s^lad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worth  several  million  dollars  more,  are  you  nott 

Mr.  CowLES.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  bearing  on  tne  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  does  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  profits, 
and  what  this  committee  is  really  trying  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  facts. 
I  would  not  do  you  an  injustice  a  bit  quicker  than  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  would. 

Mi,  Cowles.  Mr.  Clark,  it  is  a  very  curious  thing,  but  both  before 
the  investigating  committee  and  before  this  committee  there  has  been 
a  wonderful  curiosity  as  to  how  much  the  paper-making  industry 
earns.  I  have  never  heard  the  question  asked  as  to  how  much  the 
newspapers  earn,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  for  every  dollar  that  the 
paper-making  industry  earns  the  newspapers  earn  $1,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  I  were  investigating  the  newspapers  on  the  tariff 
question,  if  there  was  any  tariff  that  affected  them,  I  would  go  after 
tnem  as  I  go  after  you.  or  as  I  tried  to  go  after  Mr.  Hastings.  I  will 
tell  you  how  we  get  to  oelieve  that  there  are  enormous  profits  made  in 
the  paper  business.  If  you  print  a  thing  often  enou^,  people  get  to 
believe  it,  and  one  of  two  thmgs  is  absolutely  true.  Eitner  you  have 
made  enormous  profits  or  all  of  these  newspaper  men  in  the  United 
States  that  have  oeen  yelling  around  on  this  suoject  are  either  a  lot  of 
imbeciles  or  a  lot  of  liars — one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  would  not  call  them  either  thing  myself  [laughter]; 
but  I  would  say  this:  The  whole  movement,  from  the  time  it  started 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  nothing  but  a  persistent,  concerted,  delib- 
erate bear  movement  on  the  paper  market.  It  is  to  put  down  the 
price  of  news-print  paper,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  simply  telling  you  how  people  get  the  idea  that 
there  are  these  enormous  profits. 

Mr.  Cowles.  If  the  paper  trade  got  together  in  a  combination  as 
the  newspapers  have,  and  undertook  to  put  up  the  price  of  news 
paper,  you  would  hear  a  howl;  but  they  can  get  together  to  ruin  oui 
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properties  and  drive  our  laboring  people  out  of  employment,  and 
they  can  make  our  villages  of  no  utility  or  use,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  were  not  appointed  to  investigate  that,  and  do  not 
want  you  to  get  that  idea.  We  were  appointed  to  investigate  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  voluntarily  came  before  us  as  a  witness  to 
offer  some  information  that  you  thought  we  did  not  have.  You 
understand  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  when  we  inquire  for  that  information  you  ought 
not  to  get  excited. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  am  not  excited  at  all.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  are  simply  making  straightforward,  honest  in- 
quiries. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  they  may  seem  to  strike  too  deep,  of  course  we  are 
sorry;  but  we  have  to  know  the  facts,  if  we  can  get  them.  You  are 
the  only  gentleman  here  to-night,  at  least  since  I  came  in,  out  of 
whom  we  nave  been  able  to  extract  any  sort  of  information.  I  want 
to  give  you  that  much  of  a  compliment.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  newspapers  are  absolutely  protected. 
There  is  a  wall  around  the  United  States,  and  you  can  not  get  any 
foreignpapers  in.     It  does  not  require  any  tarin  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  CfowLES.  Let  me  say  something  to  you,  Mr.  rayne,  and  per- 
haps it  will  clear  up  that  question  in  a  way.  Paper  making  was  an 
industry  in  the  United  States  long  before  paper  making  was  ever 
thought  of  in  Canada.  There  has  never  been  a  time  to  my  Knowledge 
when  there  has  not  been  sufficient  news  paper  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  newspapers,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  a  little  temporary,  short  period  when  there  might  be 
a  drought  or  some  strange  and  unusual  condition — a  Spanish  war 
or  a  Boer  war,  or  something  of  that  kind — and  a  temporary  scarcity. 
The  same  thing  might  occur  in  any  market — the  wheat  market,  the 
sugar  market,  the  cotton  market,  or  any  other  market.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  productive  capacity  of  news  paper  in 
the  United  States  was  not  ample  to  supply  all  of  the  newspapers. 
Now,  why  do  not  the  newspapers  buy  Canaoian  paper.  To-dav  only 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  product  that  is  made  in  Carada 
is  consumed  there,  and  the  balance  is  exported.  They  do  not  buy 
Canadian  paper  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can  buy  American 
paper  cheaper.    There  is  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  Clare.  But  they  have  to  pay  that  $6  tariff  to  get  it  in  here.  . 

Mr,  CowLES.  No;  they  can  buy  it  cheaper  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Follow  up  that  idea  for  a  word  or  two,  please. 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  can  get  their  paper  to-day  cheaper  in  America 
than  they  can  iijoport  the  Canadian  paper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  need  a  tanff  I 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  need  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Because  we  do  not  want  the  Canadian  paper  to  come 
in  and  demoralize  our  market.    It  is  not  a  question,  simply,  of  the 
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duty.  Anybody  who  is  familiar  with  markets  knows  perfectljr  well 
that  a  small  surplus  of  10  or  15  per  cent  will  knock  the  remainmg  90 
per  cent  or  85  per  cent  into  a  cocked  hat.  If  the  duty  was  oflF  of  the 
Canadian  paper  and  the  Canadian  paper  was  brought  into  this 
country,  Mr.  Norris  would  get  his  quotation  from  a  Canadian  mill,  and 
he  would  play  that  against  the  American  mill.  He  would  get  a  quo- 
tation from  the  American  mill  and  would  go  back  to  the  Canadian 
mill  and  would  play  the  one  against  the  other;  and  he  would  get 
it  down  to  a  point  where  both  of  them  would  be  too  sick  to  go  any 
further,  and  then  he  would  make  his  contract.  That  is  the  way  those 
things  work.     It  is  not  a  question  altogether  of  the  amoimt  of  duty. 

Mr.  Eandell.  That  would  be  competition. 

Mr.  CoWLES.  Yes;  destructive  competition. 

Mr,  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  I  do  not  know 
hdw  much  you  have  studied  aoout  it ;  but  you  know  they  have  to  raise 
so  much  money  out  of  the  tariff  in  order  to  run  the  Government.  Do 
you  think,  in  the  light  of  what  you  have  heard  and  read,  that  the 
paper  industry  pays  its  fair  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  this  $6  tariff  on  it  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  I  think  they  do, 
because  I  do  not  see  any  reason,  when  an  industry  has  grown  up  in  a 
country  and  is  adequate  to  supply  the  market  with  the  matenal  re- 
quired, why  it  should  be  sacrificed  to  let  a  foreign  product  in  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  revenue  which  does  not  naturally 
and  properly  belong  to  .the  Government;  but  if  that  is  going  to  be 
done,  why  not  let  the  newspapers  pay  their  share?  There  is  a  grand, 
good  opportunity  for  them  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Government.  They  do  not  pay  any  duty  on  anything,  tet  them 
go  and  buy  some  Canadian  paper  and  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  about  that  is  exactly  what  the  chairman 
suggested.  There  is  no  man  on  earth  that  has  got  sense  enough  to 
get  a  tariff  out  of  newspapers,  because  there  are  no  newspapers 
moiported.  We  get  revenue  out  of  the  tariff  system  on  what  comes  in 
and  not  on  what  is  shut  out. 

Mr.  CowLES.  But  we  do  pay  considerable  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  know  you  do. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  mean  we  buy  and  use  articles  which  enter  into  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  that  are  a  part  of  the  manufacture,  and  we 
pay  duties  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Grigos.  But  you  tax  that  against  the  ultimate  consimier. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Sometimes,  no.  Sometimes  the  consumers  get  their 
paper  for  less  than  it  costs  us  to  make  it. 

Mr  Griggs.  But  you  try  to. 

Mr.  Cowles.  We  try  to ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  we  have  one  or 
two  of  the  men  who  manufacture  sulphite,  which  is  a  component 
part  of  the  news  paper  ?    None  of  them  nave  been  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Weber  address  you, 
and  also  Mr.  Steele. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  0. 1.  E.  WEBEB. 

Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  occupy  the  peculiar 
position,  or  I  do,  of  representing  here  the  small  mill  that  manufac- 
tures a  nigh  grade  of  Mitscherlich  sulphite  (so  called  after  the  name 
of  the  inventor  of  the  process) ,  but  that  has  httle  to  do  with  the  entire 

f process  as  a  whole.  Our  production  is  comparatively  small;  manu- 
actured  in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  striking  statement  that 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Norris,  that  the  European  pulp  can  be  made 
so  advantageously  and  cheaply,  and  that  our  mills  are  not  modem, 
and  that  we  should  look  to  them  for  reUef ,  I  would  suggest  that  if 
Mr.  N orris  has  any  information  which  he  can  give  to  the  sulphite 
manufacturers  of  this  country  tending  to  cheapen  production,  by 
means  of  their  processes,  I  tlunk  he  would  be  doing  a  great  service 
to  us. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  brief  that  we  have  here,  I  say: 

We,  the  Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  together  with  the 
Great  Northern  raper  Company,  Madison,  Me.;  the  Dexter  Sul- 
phite Pulp  and  Paper  Company^t)exter,  N.  Y.j  the  Interlake  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Interlake,  Wis. ;  the  Detroit  Sulphite  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Fletcher  Paper  Company,  Alpena. 
Mich.;  from  the  years  1884  to  1889  built  6  mills  for  the  production  oi 
sulphite  by  the  Mitscherlich  process. 

To-day  only  2  of  these  mills  are  making  pulp  for  the  market » 
the  others  having  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  paper,  owing  to 
foreign  competition  under  the  present  duties. 

To  produce  the  high  grade  made  by  these  mills  requires  addi- 
tional labor  for  strength  of  stock  by  reason  of  the  process  employed^ 
still  more  labor  to  obtain  uniformity,  and  almost  double  the  labor 
cost  of  ordinary  grades  for  cleanliness,  so  that  the  total  labor  cost  in 
making  the  high-grade  sulphites  amounts  to  at  least  Sll  per  ton, 
which  the  European  obtains  at  from  35  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of 
this  figure  (see  reference  sheet  No.  1),  which  gives  him  an  advantage 
of  from  S«5.50  to  $7.25  per  ton  above  the  American  manufacturers  in 
labor  cost  alone. 

The  best  argument  that  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  these  hi^h- 
grade  sulphites  on  this  side  is  that  practically  none  of  it  is  being 
made  here,  while  the  Europeans  have  built  nineteen  new  mills  in  the 
years  1907  and  1908,  on  which  we  have  reports  (see  reference  sheet 
No.  2),  ag^egating  a  yearly  increase  in  production  of  244,000  tons, 
to  sa^  nothing  of  the  present  mills  which  nave  largely  increased  their 
capacities. 

According  to  European  authorities,  such  as  Mr.  Dorenfeldt,  this 
rate  of  increase  is  Ukeiy  to  continue  for  some  years  to  come,  or  until 
the  American  market  has  been  absorbed.  (See  reference  sheet  No.  3.) 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  unbleached  sulphite 
from  Europe  alone  during  the  year  1906  were  12,922  tons  and  during 
1907  were  50,962  tons,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  400  per  cent. 

In  1908,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  consumers  of  sulphite, 
or  the  paper  mills  of  this  country,  were  shut  down,  due  to  lack  of 
business,  to  about  45  per  cent  of  their  production,  and  American  and 
Canadian  sulphite  mills  were  idle  even  a  greater  proportion  of  time, 
the  imports  of  European  sulphites  showed  no  decrease,  as  is  evidenced 
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by  the  importation  of  about  28,000  tons  of  unbleached  sulphite  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  ]rear  at  prices  which  American  sulphite 
mills  were  unable  to  compete  with^  although  many  of  them  went  down 
to  costs  in  their  desperate  e£Ports  to  secure  business,  without  avail. 
In  evidence  of  this  we  beg  to  submit  letters  and  prices  under  refer- 
ence sheet  No.  4,  in  which  you  will  note  that  sulphite  is  being  ofPered 
for  present  delivery  and  1909  delivery  at  from  $1.80  to  $2.08  per  100 
pounds  exdock  New  York  for  the  strongest  grades,  which  is  lower 
than  we  can  possibly  manufacture  for. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  opinion  of  the  seriousness  of  European 
competition.  Mr.  H.  H.  Everard,  an  expert  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulpnite  who  has  recently  made  a  trip  to  Europe  expressly  to  investi- 
gate conditions  on  the  Continent,  in  a  letter  dated  November  14, 1908 
(see  reference  sheet  No.  6),  states  in  part: 

I  waa  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  very  best  apparatus,  all  of  the  modem  improve- 
ments  and  latest  inventions,  quite  generally  in  use.  I  was  informed  also  that  not 
less  than  $20,000,000  in  capital  had  oeen  invested  during  the  yean  of  1906  and  1907 
in  the  building  and  equippmg  of  new  sulphite  mills  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland. 
This  capital  is  furnished  very  l&fgely  by  English  companies.  The  Germans  are  mak- 
ing very  large  investments  also  in  l^nland. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mills  of  this  country  to  compete  with  the  foreign  mills  in 
the  production  of  the  higher  qualities  of  sulphite  with  our  present  wage  scale.  Unless 
there  is  a  liberal  increase  in  the  present  tariff  we  will  be  forced  to  abandon  all  efforts  to 
produce  the  high-grade,  strong  sulphite.  I  am  confident  that  an  increase  of  one-sixth 
cent  i>er  pound  duty  on  the  European  sulphite  will  not  deter  the  Scandinavian  product 
reaching  our  market  at  the  present  delivered  prices. 

Mr.  James  E.  Campbell,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Dexter  Sul- 
phite Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  in  a  letter  under  date  of  November 
16,  1908,  states: 

As  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  costs  not  only  of  labor 
but  also  of  raw  materials  have  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  powerless  to 
meet  the  foreign  competition  on  sulphite.  For  instance,  two  paper  mills  at  Brown- 
ville,  within  3  miles  of  our  mill,  ana  one  paper  mill  at  Watertown,  within  7  miles  •( 
our  mill,  have  not  bought  any  of  our  sulphite  for  eighteen  inonths.  These  two  accounts 
used  to  average  about  18,000  per  month.  We  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to 
get  these  paper  mills  back  on  our  sulphite,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  use  our 
product  in  the  same  quantities  that  they  have  always  usea  it,  provided  we  will  meet 
4he  price  on  the  foreign  sulphite.  These  mills  that  I  speak  oi  are  buying  their  Mil- 
scherlich  sulphite  from  Germany  and  Norway,  and  we  wish  you  to  fully  appreciate 
that  fact — ^that  the  prices  which  they  have  haa  and  are  having  their  sulphite  delivered 
at  these  points  are  below  our  cost  at  the  mill.  (See  letter  in  full  under  reference 
sheet  No.  7.) 

It  is  oiu*  belief  that  the  mills  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  a 
sufficient  protection  against  European  labor  to  enable  them  to  make 
a  reasonaole  profit,  and  while  we  are  justly  entitled  to  and  had  in- 
tended to  ask  for  an  increase  in  duty  on  the  higher  grades  of  sul- 
phite, we  find  practical  difficulties  in  differentiating  grades  at  this 
time,  and  would,  therefore,  urgently  request  that  no  cnanges  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  lowering  duties.  We  have  endeavored  to  bring 
out  only  the  principal  reasons  why  American  mills  are  unable  to  com- 
pete on  high-grade  sulphites  under  the  present  tariff.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  forward  such  additional  information  as  we  may  have  in 
our  possession  on  any  other  phase  of  this  subject  as  you  may  require. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

The  Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Compant. 
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Rbfbebnob  Shbbt  No.  1. 


Name. 

Present  position. 

Wages 
per  week. 

European  position. 

Wages 
per  week. 

Par  cent 

of 

American 

wages. 

Albert  Engler 

Machinist 

ll&fiO 
14.40 
16.80 
11.40 

9.60 
10.60 

9.60 
11.40 
10.80 

9.00 
12.00 

9.00 

Machinist 

87.fiO 
7.60 
6.04 
2.68 
2.68 
2.60 
8.60 
8.00 
2.70 
8.78 
6.04 
8.75 

46 

n»eff,  HHwIg 

Machine  tender 

Cook 

Machine  tender 

Cook 

62 

Frank  Kabomlck 

80 

OttQ  Ricbert 

Reel  tender 

Beater  man 

22 

Jake  Qlombowakl 

Bin  trimmer 

do 

26 

Jos.  Qlombowakl 

Cook's  helper 

Rag  cutter 

26 

Marin  Zellan 

Barker 

Screen  tender 

Straw  cooker 

88 

11.  Minkowski. .'..,.'.'.'... 

Wfttc^nian. 

26 

Jobn  Feldler 

Cook's  helner 

Bleach  man 

25 

Albert  Sieg 

I^aborer 

Laborer 

42 

Mtehael  Kern 

PiCTster  man. 

Fireman 

42 

John  Oidowskl 

Laborer 

Laborer 

42 

'^ 

141. 10 

40.55 

86 

The  wages  per  week  have  all  been  figured  on  the  same  number  of  hours  per  week. 
In  some  instances  the  wages  for  Europe  have  increased  somewhati  tnese  men 
Inform  us. 

Rbfbbbncb  Sheet  No.  2. 

Partial  list  of  European  nUphiU  mills  building  and  built  in  years  1907-8. 

RECAPITULATION. 

[See  details  following  pages.]  Tom. 

1908 140,000 

1909 44,000 

13  new  mills,  at  10,000  tons  each 130, 000 

2  increases,  at  3,000  tons  each 6, 000 

420,000 

Average  per  year  rate  of  increase 140, 000 

Increase  per  year  for  1907  and  1908 244, 000 


Name  of  mill. 


Location. 


Bulpldtemill Svartvlk.. 

Borga Sulphite IIUI Finland.... 

KteakoskI Sulphate  Pulp  Mm Kissakoskl. 

Abo  Sulphate  Mill Finland.... 

Logo  Suh)hite  Mill Logo 

Hurimi  Sulphate  Mill Sweden.... 

BalbodaMill do 

Molmbaeka>Tryslt do 

Waldhof  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill Waldhof... 

OirtwftSffulphate  Pulp  Mill Gutxeits. 

Aktteselakabet  Qreaker  CelluosaCabrlck I  Qreaker  Sta.  on  the  Glommen. 

WUrtavtfti  Aktieboloff 

KeUner-Parttngton  Mill 

AktleselakabetKotka  CeUuoaalabrick 

Sanda  Sagverka  Aktleboiog 

Kemltrayom  Aktleboloff 

Toten  Sulphite  Pulp  MQl  (Incorporated} 

Tofte  Sulphite  Mill  (Incorporated) 

Capt.  FelDenannan  Mill 

Skonyik  Aktleboiog 


Svano  Aktleboiog 

Halla  Sulphate  Pulp  MUl. 


SidphltomiU 

Sunds  Aktleboiog 

Consnlweise's  MUl 

Sulphite  MUl  Aktieselskabet. 

Monrens  CeUuosafabrlck 

Aktiabolacet  Pulp  MUl 


Borregaard. 

Kotka 

Dal 

Kemi 


Tofte... 
Lahtes., 
Sweden, 
Svano. . 
HaUa... 


Tonnage 
per  year. 


18,000 
(*) 


140,000 


Oulskogen,  Norway. 


Fredrlkstad 

Kramfors 

Lake  MJosen . . . 
WUlmonstrand , 


12,000 
12,000 
20,000 


44,000 


Year. 


1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1906 
1908 
1906 
1906 
1908 
1906 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1906 
1908 
1906 


1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 


•  New  mills.  » Increased. 

ElnM  new  mills  and  2  Increases  In  1907;  2  new  mUls  and  1  increase  In  1906. 
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Reference  Sheet  No,  t — Contiuued. 


Name  of  mill. 


BalphitemUl. 


Location. 


Svartvik. 


Bon^  Sulphite  Mill 

Klssakosld    Sulphule    I'ulp 

mill. 

Abo  Sulphate  Mill 

Logo  Sulphite  Mill 

Hurinn  Sulphate  Mill 

SalbodaMill 

Molmbacka-Trysit 

Waldhof  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill . . 
Qutzeits  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill. . 
Aktieselakabet  Oreaker  Cel- 

luosatebrick. 

Wifstavaiis  Aktieboloi; 

Rellner- Partington  Mill 

Aktieselskabet    Kotka    Cel- 

luosafobrick. 
Sauda  Sagverka  Aktieholog. . 

Kemitravorn  Aktieholoi; 

Toten  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill 

Tofte  Sulphite  Mill 

Capt.  Felbennan  Mill 

Skonvik  Aktiebolog 

Svano  Aktiebolog 

Halla  Sulphate  Pulp  MIU . . . . 
Sulphite  miU 


Finland... 
Klssakosld. 


Sands  Aktiebolog 

Consalweise's  Mill 

Aktieselskabet  Molvens  Cel- 
luosafobrick. 

Aktiebolaget  Pulp  MiU 

Sulphite  mill 


Finland 

Logo 

Sweden 

do 

do 

Waldhof 

Gutzeits 

Greaker   Sta.   on 
the  Glommen. 


Borregaard. 
Kotka 


Dal.. 
Kenii, 


Tofte... 
Lahtes. 


Svano 

Halla 

Gulskogen, 
way. 


Nor- 


Fredrikstad., 
Lake  MJosen. 


Wilhnonstand. 
Kiainfors 


Reference. 


Paper  Mill,  October  31.  1906  (p.  12),  by  M.  VUlien, 

British  consul's  annual  report  for  1907. 
British  Paper  Maker,  July  1, 1907  (p.  29). 
British  Paper  Maker,  Septeml)er,  1907  (p.  303). 


Paper  Maker,  July,  1907  (p.  29). 
Paper  Maker,  September.  1907  (p.  303). 
Paper  Maker,  July,  1907  (p.  27). 
Paper  Maker,  July,  1907  (p.  19). 

Paper  Maker,  November,  1907  (p.  608). 
Paper  Maker,  October,  1907  (p.  4fi3). 
Paper  Maker,  July,  1908  (p.  6). 


Paper  Mill.  October  31, 1908  (p  12),  by  M.  Villlen. 
British  Paper  Maker,  October,  1907  (p.  443). 
Do. 

British  Paper  Maker,  Novemlxr  1907  (p.  699). 
British  Paper  Maker.  Septentl)or.  1907  (p.  303). 
British  Paper  Maker,  October,  1907  (p.  443). 
British  Paper  Maker,  November,  1907  (p.  606). 

Do. 
Paper  Mill,  October  31. 1906  (p.  — ). 
British  Paper  Maker,  June.  1908  (p.  772). 
British  Paper  Maker,  October.  IiW7  (p.  451). 
British  Paper  Maker,  July,  1906  (p.  5). 

Paper  Mill,  October  31,  1908  (p.  12),  M.  VillierL 
British  Paper  Maker,  October,  1907  (p.  443). 
Do. 

British  Paper  Maker.  November,  1907  (p.  005). 
British  Paper  Maker,  June,  1906  (p.  779). 


Reference  Sheet  No.  3. 

Mr.  Dorenfeldt,  who  probably  knows  more  about  the  sulphite  trade  m  Europe 
than  any  other  man,  r^  the  other  day  before  the  Norwegian  Polytechnic  Asso- 
ciation a  paper  on  the  pyrite  market  and  a  proposed  extraction  works  in  Norway. 

In  this  paper  he  used  as  one  of  his  arguments  the  following  statement,  which  we 
quote  verbatim  from  his  manuscript: 

"The  aggregate  annual  production  of  sulphite  cellulose  in  Europe  will  from  the 
end  of  this  year  or  the  beginning  of  next  year  be  about  1,600,000  tons,  of  which  about 
950,000  tons  falls  to  the  part  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Russian  and  German  Baltic 
provinces.  There  has  lately  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  output  of  sulphite 
cellulose  in  all  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Baltic,  and  this  development  will 
probably  continue  in  the  coming  years  for  in  those  countries  where  the  rivers  flow 
to  the  Baltic  there  is  a  better  supply  of  the  raw  material  for  making  cellulose,  the 
white  pine  (Picea  excelsa),  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  any  case  there  is,  because 
of  the  spar^ity  of  the  population,  a  far  greater  surplus  for  sale,  and  because  the 
cellulose  industry  allows  of  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  small  and  medium  sized 
logs,  the  building  of  new  and  the  extension  of  old  sulphite  mills  in  the  countries 
round  the  Baltic  will  most  probably  proceed  in  the  future  even  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  past. 

"The  Norway  and  the  Baltic  countries:  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Germany 
so  far  as  Stettin,  will  continue  the  same  increase  of  the  production  as  in  the  la^it  three 
to  four  years,  say,  an  average  of  100,000  tons  cellulose  annually,  I  feel  therefore 
tolerably  convinced." 

We  have  Tsays  "Farmand")  asked  Mr.  Dorenfeldt  if  he  could  vouch  for  these 
figures,  whicn  surprised  us  by  their  magnitude,  as  will  probably  also  be  the  case 
with  many  of  our  readers.  He  assured  us  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  total  pro- 
duction was  not  far  from  the  figures  he  had  given,  which  were  based  on  reliable 
sources  of  information. — ^The  Paper  Maker,  November  1,  1907  (p.  608). 

The  Aktien-Gesellschaft  fGr  Maschinenpapierfabrikation  Aschanenburg  is  alao 
doing  a  splendid  business  in  both  sulphite  pulp  and  I^per.  The  bie  sulphite  pulp 
mill  at  Tilsit  has  declared  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent. — Tne  Paper  Msiker,  November 
1,  1907  (p.  608). 

The  official  statement  of  the  Association  of  German  Cell  Stuff  Manu&u^tureiB,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Berlin  journal  mentioned,  refers  to  the  fact  that  Germany  produces  a 
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eood  deal  more  cell  stuff  than  the  country  consumes,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  peek 
forei^  outlets  eyen  (to  some  extent)  at  low  prices.  This  necessity  is  accentuated 
by  tne  imports  of  foreign  cell  stuff,  which  supply  part  of  the  home  demand. — ^The 
Paper  Maker,  Auc^ist  29,  1908  (p.  22). 

Bv  Hans  Lageriof : 

'Ut  is  estimated  that  the  production  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland  during  1907 
win  be,  for  sulphite,  540,000  tons,  and  for  sulphate,  100,000  tons.  The  increase  in  the 
output  of  sulphite  will  be  160,000  tons,  and  for  sulphate  decidedly  more,  in  compari- 
son, being  45,000  tons,  or  45  per  cent.— The  Paper  Maker,  February  1,  1908  (p.  213). 

Rbfbbbncb  S^ebt  No.  4. 

London,  E.  C,  October  10^  1908, 

Dear  Sirs:  It  bein^  arranged  with  the  head  office  in  Hamburg  that  all  business  in 
wood  pulp  to  the  United  States  of  America  has  to  be  made  from  here,  theUambuiig 
ofBce  nas  instructed  me  to  make  you  an  offer,  and  I  hereby  beg  to  offer  you,  subject 
uDsold  and  subject  confirmation  on  receipt  of  order,  as  follows: 

1.  Bleached  sulphite  pulp: 

600  tons  No.  735,  first  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at  $49.02. 
600  tons  No.  737,  first  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at  953.63. 

2.  £a.Hy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp: 

150  tons  No,  590,  first  quahty,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $36.90. 
600  tons  No.  590,  first  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at  $36.90. 
300  tons  No.  706,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $35.07. 
1,200  tons  No.  706,  first  quality,  delivery  January- December,  1909,  at  $35.07. 
300  tons  No.  610,  first  quality,  delivery  October- December,  1908,  at  $35.94. 
1,600  tons  No.  610,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909;  at  $35.94. 
800  tons  No.  577,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $36.58. 
800  tons  No.  5300,  second  quality,  dehvery  May-December,  1909,  at  $35.63. 
1,200  tons  No.  644,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $33.68. 
150  tons  No.  544,  second  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $33.68. 

2.  Strong  sulphite  pulp: 

400  tons  No.  623,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $32.40. 
800  tons  No.  623,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $32.40. 
400  tons  No.  576,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $32.40. 
1,200  tons  No.  576,  first  quahty,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $32.40. 
300  tons  No.  598,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $31.86. 
2,000  tons  No.  598,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $31.86. 
600  tons  No.  5988,  semifirst  quality, 'deli very  October-December,  1908,  at  $30.63. 
120  tons  No.  5289,  second  quality,  dehvery  October-December,  1908,  at  $30.89. 
300  tons  No.  5289,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $30.89. 
400  tons  No.  599,  second  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $30.57. 
1,200  tons  No.  599,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $30.57. 
150  tons  No.  541,  second  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $30.57. 
800  tons  No.  541,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $30.57. 
550  tons  No.  601,  second  irregular  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908, 

at  $29.50. 
800  tons  No.  601,  second  irregular  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at 

$29.50. 

3.  Knot  pulp: 

500  tons  No.  602,  irregular  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $21.46. 
600  tons  No.  602,  irregular  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $21.46. 

4.  Sofla  pulp: 

500  tons  No.  638,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $30.04. 
1,200  tons  No.  638,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at 

$30.04. 
400  ton.'?  No.  638,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $32.61. 
2,400  tons  No.  615,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at 

$32.61. 
400  tons  No.  616,  first  extra  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at 

$33.68. 
2,400  tons  No.  616,  first  extra  strong  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at 

$33.68. 
400  tons  No.  614^  "Kraft"  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at 

$32.61. 
2,400  tons  No.  614,  '* Kraft"  strong  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at 

$32.61. 
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all  per  ton  of  2,000  pounde  grues  for  net,  coet  of  freight  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Newport  News,  and  (or)  H^ltimore.  Payment  in  London  a^ainet  B/Lgd.  by  bankers 
three  months'  acceptance,  and  such  payment  to  be  confirmedby  the^banker  on  placing 
contract. 

The  named  prices  include  no  wrapping  in  hessian,  such  wrapping  being  61  cents  per 
ton  more. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  sending  you  each  one  sample,  and  I  do  hope  that  some  of  these 

aualities  might  suit  you  and  that  you  are  willing  to  place  a  contract  with  me.    If  vou 
lould  like  to  have  bigger  samples,  please  let  me  know  of  which  qualities,  and  I  shall 
send  some  by  first  mauT 

Please  note  that  if  you  want  delivery  of  the  following  qualities,  Nos.  610,  577,  5300, 
544,  623,  576,  598,  5988^  5289,  599,  541.  601,  and  602  before  May,  1909, 1  must  have  your 
order  latest  end  of  this  month,  as  the  navigation  because  of  ice  closes  first  part  ol 
November. 
Hoping  to  be  favored  with  your  good  news,  I  remain,  dear  sirs,  yours,  faiUifully, 

Elof  HaN890K. 

NoTB. — ^The  dollar  price  given  for  short  tons  of  2,000  pounds  instead  of  long  tons  of 
2,240  pounds  given  in  pounds  sterling. 

Rbfebbnce  Sheet  No.  6. 

MuNisiNG  Paper  Company  (LiMrrBo), 

Kalamazoo f  Mich.^  November  /-f,  19(^8.   [ 
Mr.  0.  L.  E.  Weber,  General  Manager, 

Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  Port  Hvron,  Mich, 

My  Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  foreign  costs  of  labor  and  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  sulphite,  1  spent  most  of  my  vacation  during  the  summer  of  1907 
among  the  sulphite  mills  of  Norway  and  Sw^en.  As  I  am  quite  larsfel^  interested 
in  the  production  of  similar  goods  in  this  country,  1  was  especially  desirous  of  per- 
sonally inspecting  their  methods  and  ascertaining,  if  possible,  how  they  are  able  to 
sell  the  higner  graides  of  sulphite  in  this  market  at  such  low  prices.  I  was  thoroughlv 
convinced  before  leaving  Sweden  that  unless  there  was  an  increase  in  our  tariff, 
^ving  the  labor  on  this  side  a  greater  protection,  it  would  be  folly  to  make  any  further 
mcreases  in  the  capacity  of  our  mills,  and  it  would  be  good  wisdom  for  any  man  inter- 
ested in  the  business  on  this  side  to  refrain  from  making  further  investment,  as  capital 
can  not  be  used  at  a  profit  in  this  industry  in  competition  with  the  lower  wages  paid 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  men  in  the  woods  for  gathering  this  spruce  will  not  exceed 
50  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  by  Maine,  New  York,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  or  Canadian 
manufacturers.  This  would  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  cost  of  all  other  labor  that 
enters  into  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  in  the  above-named  countries.  With  this 
low  wage  scale,  they  can  well  affoitl  to  emplov  a  grater  number  of  people  in  their 
mills  for  the  purpose  of  sortinc:  their  wood  and  working  out  all  defects,  such  aa  the 
black  knots,  smaD  particles  of  me  inner  bark,  discolored  or  decaved  wood.  Following 
the  careful  sorting  and  selecting  of  the  chips,  the  amount  of  work  used  in  their  process 
tends  to  produce  a  very  clean,  high-^ae,  strong  sulphite,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
the  most  mferior  qualities  turned  out  m  this  country. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  very  best  apparatus^  all  of  the  modem  improve- 
ments and  latest  inventions,  quit«  generally  in  use.  I  was  informed  also  that  not 
less  than  $20,000,000  in  capital  had  been  invested  during  the  years  of  1906  and  1907 
in  the  building  and  equipping  of  new  sulphite  mills  ia  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland. 
This  capital  is  furnished  very  laiigely  by  English  companies.  The  Germans  are  mak- 
ing very  large  investmenti)  also  in  Finland. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mills  of  this  country  to  compete  with  the  foreign  miUs  in 
the  production  of  the  higher  qualities  of  sulphite  with  our  present  wage  scale.  Un- 
less there  is  a  liberal  increase  in  the  present  tariff  we  will  be  forced  to  abandon  all 
efforts  to  produce  the  high-grade  strong  sulphite.  I  am  confident  that  an  increase 
of  one-sixth  cent  per  pound  duty  on  the  European  sulphite  will  not  deter  the  Scan- 
dinavian produrt  reacning  our  market  at  the  present  delivered  prices. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  who  may  have  chaii^e  of  this  branch  of  the  tariff  work 
will  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  abroad.  I  am  very  sure  that 
they  will  recommend  a  large  increase  in  the  present  tariff  on  the  higher  giades  of  suU 
phite. 

Yours,  very  truly,  ^     H.  H.  Evbraso. 
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Rbfebencb  Sheet  No.  7. 

Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Dexter,  Jeffernon  County,  N,  Y,,  November  16 ,  1908 » 
0.  L.  E.  Weber,  Esq., 

Michigan  SulphUe  Fiber  Co,,  Port  Huron,  Mich, 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Weber:  Your  letter  of  the  Hth  at  hand  and  carefully  noted. 

A  meet  important  foreign  channel  for  mill  information  has  just  opened  to  me,  and 
taking  advantage  of  my  opportunity  I  have  written  a  letter  to  my  communicant,  who 
is  at  present  in  a  position  as  manager  of  one  of  the  large  German  mills.  I  have  written 
him  for  a  detailed  list  of  the  wages  paid  to  all  the  operatives,  not  only  in  the  mill  he 
is  at  present  managing  but  also  other  mills  of  which  he  has  nad  charge.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  this  in&rmation  will  not  be  at  hand  for  the  20th,  and  if  possible  could  you 
arrange  with  the  committee  so  that  this  evidence  can  be  put  in  when  it  arrives? 

As  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  cost  not  only  of  labor 
but  also  of  raw  materials  has  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  powerless  to  meet 
tiie  foreign  competition  on  sulphite.  For  instance:  Two  paper  mills  at  Brownville, 
within  3  miles  of  our  mill,  ana  one  paper  mill  at  Watertown,  within  7  miles  of  our 
mill,  have  not  bought  any  of  our  sulphite  for  eighteen  months.  These  two  accounts 
used  to  average  about  $8,000  per  month.  We  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to 
get  these  paper  mills  back  to  our  sulphite,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  use  our 
product  in  the  same  quantities  that  they  nave  always  used  it  providing  we  will  meet 
the  price  on  liie  foreign  sulphite.  These  mills  that  I  speak  of  are  buying  their  Mit- 
Bcherlidi  sulphite  from  Germany  and  Norway,  and  we  wish  you  to  fuU^  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  prices  which  they  have  had  and  are  having  their  sulphite  delivered 
at  these  points  are  below  our  cost  at  the  mill. 

This  situation  obtains  with  practically  all  of  our  other  customers. 

Our  daily  average  production  at  our  sulphite  mill  for  the  years  1901  to  1906,  inclu- 
sive, amounted  to  about  9,100  tons  x>er  year.  In  1907  this  dropped  to  6,616,  and  in 
1908,  for  the  ten  monUis  expired,  about  5,000  tons  production. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  what  we  have  suffered  as  far  as  production  goes.  In  other 
words,  during  the  years  1901  to  1906  our  daily  production  amounted  to  34  tons.  It 
has  been  reduced  in  1908  to  20  tons. 

Considering  the  item  of  pay  roll,  our  pay  roll  per  ton  of  product  produced  in  the 
years  1901  to  1906,  inclusive,  was  15.366.    In  1907  our  pay  roll  was  $7.1888;   in  1908, 

$7.Zo. 

Cost  of  wood, 

1901  to  1906,  per  ton  of  pulp $13. 28 

19U7 18.742 

1908 23.91 

Answering  your  first  question:  The  only  knowledge  I  have  in  r^ard  to  the  building- 
of  additional  sulphite  mills  in  Europe  is  what  hearsay  evidence  I  obtain. 

Answering  your  second  question:  If  this  increased  product  is  produced,  the  foreign 
paper  market  never  will  be  able  to  absorb  it^  which  means  that  they  will  continue 
mmping  sulphite  in  this  country  at  jmices  which  will  practically  shut  up  our  mills. 

Answering  your  third  (question:  We  do  not  believe  that  the  depressed  business 
condition  has  had  much  influence  on  the  decline  in  our  sale  of  sulphite.  In  other 
words,  we  believe  that  the  present  ruinous  condition  of  prices  in  the  sulphite  market 
is  due  entirely  to  foreign  importation. 

Answering  your  fourth  question:  I  received  but  a  short  while  ago  an  offering 
of  foreign  sulphite  continuing  over  the  year  1909  at  a  very  low  price.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  figures,  as  I  sent  the  letter  with  the  samples  to  Mr. 
Barratt,  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  for  his  perusal. 

Answering  your  fifth  question:  I  do  not  know  what  other  mills  in  the  country 
can  do,  but  I  do  not  know  that  our  mill  can  not  run  at  a  profit  and  meet  the  present 
foreign  competition. 

Have  already  answered  questions  6  and  7. 

Question  8.  I  do  not  know. 

Answering  question  9:  I  certainly  should  differentiate  between  importations  of 
quick  cook  and  Mitscherlich  sulphites.  The  prevailing  differential  in  this  countrv 
between  these  two  trades  of  sulpnite  has  always  been  about  15  per  cent,  and  I  thinl 
that  the  duty  should  be  differentiated  on  the  same  basis. 

You  ma^  use  this  letter  as  you  see  fit,  either  for  evidence  or  not,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  indeed  if  I  could  encroach  upon  your  courtesy  sufficiently  to  ask  you  to- 
represent  our  mOL 
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I  would  also  suggest  that  you  have  Mr.  Everard  at  the  hearing  without  foil,  as  his 
trip  to  Europe  a  short  while  since  places  him  in  position  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  subject. 
With  very  kind  regards,  and  trusting  that  I  may  hear  from  you,  I  beg  to  remain, 
YouTB,  very  truly, 

Jambs  E.  Gampbell. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Campbell, 

DexUr  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Dextety  N,  Y. 

Dear  Sib:  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Asaociation 
I  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  our  company  (The  Michigan  Sulphite  Fibre 
Companv)  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  duty  on  European  high-^raoe  sulphites,  for  the 
reason  that  the  j>aper  mill  formerly  using  considerable  quantities  of  our  beet  grades 
have  offers  for  immediate  shipments  or  on  contracts  covering  the  year  1909  for  ail 
their  requirements,  at  prices  we  could  not  meet  at  any  reasonable  profit,  quick-cook 
or  direct — indirect  being  represented  as  Mitscherlich,  when  in  foct  we  are  advised 
there  are  but  mighty  few  Mitscherlich  mills  in  Europe,  and  few  of  these  exporting 
to  this  country. 

Our  costs  for  wood,  sulphur,  coal,  and  labor  have  increased  during  the  pa  t  ten 
years  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  increase  in  our  selling  price,  and  as  we  can 
figure  out  no  wa^  to  decrease  these  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  paper  mills  or  the  trade 
using  Uie  paper  into  which  our  sulphite  enters  will  find  it  no  great  hardship  to  pay  the 
increase  which  a  change  of  duty  will  brine  about,  i.  e.,  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  pound  ($3.33  to  $6.66  per  ton)  on  unbleached  and  from  one-fourth  to  five-twelfths 
of  a  cent  per  pound  ($5  to  $8.33  per  ton)  on  unbleached  sulphite  of  the'higher  grades. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  asked  to  appear  at  Washington  on  Friday,  the  20th,  mav  I 
ask  you  to  write  me  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  addressed  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  what 
your  views  on  the  subject  are,  and  if  in  accordance  with  ours,  may  I  ask  you  to  give 
us  all  the  information  you  can,  and  especially  on  the  following  questions,  giving 
references  to  authorities: 

First.  What  knowledge  have  you  on  the  building  of  additional  sulphite  mills  in 
Europe,  the  product  of  which  is  intended  for  this  market? 

Second.  What,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the  effect  on  mills  in  this  country  if  this 
product  is  imported  under  tne  present  duties? 

Third.  Have  the  European  importations  affected  your  sales,  or  do  you  attribute  the 
present  low  prices  entirely  to  the  business  depression? 

Fourth.  Do  you  know  that  European  sulphite  has  been  offered  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties on  future  long-time  contracts  to  seriously  affect  your  prices?  (Give  particulars  if 
possible.) 

Fifth.  Can  mills  in  this  country  run  on  a  reasonable  profit  if  obliged  to  meet  this 
competition? 

Sixth.  What  do  you  know  as  to  the  wa^es  received  by  employees  in  European  mills 
by  day,  or  week,  and  preferably  by  the  ton  of  sulphite  produced? 

Seventh.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  cost  of  wood  per  cord,  or  ton  of  manu* 
factured  product? 

Eighth.  Do  you  know  of  anv  cases  where  pulp  has  been  shipped  to  this  country^M 
ballast  or  on  a  nominal  ocean  freight? 

Ninth.  Would  vou  differentiate  between  quick-cook,  direct-indirect,  and  Mitscher- 
lich sulphit'jj  and  if  so,  how?  Or,  on  account  of  practical  difficulties  and  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  Mitscherlich  pulp,  would  you  have  sulpnite  declared  as  above  on  importing, 
and  ask  for  the  increase  in  auty  on  Mitscherlich  onlv  for  the  moral  effect? 

Kindly  give  facts  and  figures  as  fully  as  possible  and  any  other  information  you 
conveniently  can,  so  that  I  can  have  vour  letter  by  Tuesday,  as  data  should  be  prepared 
Wednesday,  following  with  any  further  suggestions  you  might  have  to  make. 

Would  like  to  use  your  letter  as  evidence  if  necessary,  but  will  not  do  so  if  you  do 
not  wi^  it,  using  data  only  for  our  information. 

You  understand  that  I  do  not  presume  to  represent  any  of  the  Mitscherlich  mills 
but  our  own,  although  shall  be  very  glad  to  follow  such  suggestions  as  you  may  have  to 
offer. 

As  Mr.  Everard  is  pretty  well  posted  on  the  European  situation,  I  am  in  hopes  he  will 
consent  to  go  to  Washington  in  my  place. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Michigan  Sulphite  Fibre  Co., 

O.  L.  E.  Weber,  Manager, 

November  14, 1908. 

(Reference  Sheet  No.  7  is  in  reply  to  this  letter.) 
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Rbtsssnob  Shbst  No.  8. 

xubopbav  labor, 

Stutementi  by  €mployte$  of  (he  Midvigan  Sulphite  Fibre  Compamiff* 

I,  Charles  Helwig,  have  worked  in  a  paper  laill  at  Danzig,  Germany,  where  I  was  a 
machine  tender,  llie  machine  I  ran  was  about  66  inches  in  width  and  ran  about  200 
feet  per  minute.  I  bad  an  oiler  or  back  tender  and  two  reel  tenders,  same  as  I  have 
here.  In  this  mill  Uiere  were  two  men  in  the  beater  room  tending  nine  beaters,  and 
on  the  whole  I  think  that  the  amount  of  help  around  the  mill  was  about  the  same  as 
here. 

Chas.  Helwig. 

I,  Michael  Kern,  was  a  fireman  in  the  City  Electric  Power  Plant  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
where  I  tended  one  large  boiler  with  four  fumacea.  The  boiler  was  about  the  same 
aize  as  the  No.  5  boiler  in  this  mill,  which  has  four  furnaces  and  is  tended  by  one  man. 
The  work  over  there  was  about  the  same  as  here. 

Michael  Kern. 

I,  John  Feidler,  mm  a  bleach  man  in  the  paper  mill  at  Gratwin,  Austria,  where  I 
mixed  all  the  bleach  myself,  sometimes  with  one  helper.  In  this  mill  they  had  five 
upright  quick-cook  digesters,  which  were  tended  by  one  cook  and  two  helpers,  working 
twelve-hour  shifts,  same  as  they  do  here.  In  my  opinion  there  was  about  as  much 
help  around  that  mill  as  here. 

John  Feidler. 

I,  Martin  Zellan,  worked  as  cook  in  a  mill  at  Gratwin,  Austria,  where  there  were 
seven  straw  cookeiB.  There  was  one  cook  and  two  helpers  on  each  shift  of  twelve 
hours  each. 

Martin  Zellan. 

I,  Frank  Kabolnick,  worked  as  a<;ook  foreman  in  the  paper  mills  at  Gratwin,  Austria* 
in  ue  sulphite  department.  I  have  also  worked  at  the  Kellner-Partington  mills,  at 
Hallein,  Austria.  At  Gratwin  we  have  five  digesters,  which  were  tended  by  a  cook 
and  four  helpers,  who  filled  and  emptied  the  digesters.  Here  we  have  a  cook  and 
second  cook  on  each  shift  and  six  helpers  or  digester  men  for  emptying  and  filling, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  amount  of  help  to  tend  the  same  number  of  digesters.  In 
my  opinion  Uiere  are  about  the  same  number  of  men  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
over  mere  as  there  are  here. 

Frank  Kabolnick. 

I,  Albert  Sieg,  was  a  helper  in  the  sugar  mills  at  Dirschau,  Germany.  I  found 
that  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  I  was  required  to  do  there 
than  there  is  here.  I  worked  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  6  at  night,  but  had 
an  hour  for  noon  and  a  half  hour  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  for  lunch,  which 
made  eleven  working  hours  in  all. 

Albert  Sieg. 

I,  Jacob  Glombowski,  have  worked  in  a  paper  mill  in  Steirmetz,  Germany,  where 
I  was  a  beater  man.  There  were  four  men  on  the  shift  tending  eight  beaters,  which 
we  loaded  and  emptied.  This  was  about  the  same  amount  of  work  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  do  here,  and  I  have  not  noticed  any  difference  in  the  number  of  men 
about  a  miU  in  Eurpoe  or  America  of  the  same  size. 

Jacob  Glombowski. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anyone  else  to  be  heard? 
Ifr.  Hastings.  I  would  like  now  to  have  Mr.  Oeorge  F.  Steele,  of 
Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  address  you. 
The  Chaibman.  We  will  hear  you  for  five  minutes,  Mr.  Steele. 

STATEMIHT  OF  XB.  OBOEGE  F.  STEELE,  OF  PORT  EDWAEDS,  WIS. 

Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Weber  has  spaken  for  the  makers  of  Mitscherlich, 
cm  slow-cooked,  strong  sulphite  pulp.  The  information  which  he 
has  presented  iinll  also  serve  in  large  measure  to  inform  you  concern- 
ins  the  situation  which  exists  in  the  making  of  quick-cooked  sulphite 
pi3p,  which  constitutes  by  far  the  larger  share  of  the  sulphite  pro- 
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duced  in  this  country.  I  desire  to  present  some  further  information 
in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  total  production  of  sulphite  pulp  in  the  United  States  amounts 
to  4,000  tons  daily,  or  about  1,200.000  tons  annually.  The  capital 
employed  in  the  construction  of  mills,  investments  in  water  powers, 
mill  sites,  and  working  capital  amounts  to  about  $60,000,000.  This 
does  not  include  the  value  of  timber  lands,  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  total  investment.  Excluding  the  investment  in  timber 
lands^  the  capital  is  turned  over  once  in  cubout  fifteen  months,  but  if 
sufBicient  timoer  land  were  acquired  to  enable  the  owners  to  practice 
reforestation  the  turnover  would  be  considerably  slower. 

The  industry  employs  from  8,000  to  10,000  men  in  and  around  the 
manufacturing  plants,  and  many  more  in  the  woods  getting  out  the 
timber,  transporting  it  to  the  nulls,  and  marketing  the  proauct. 

The  output  of  the  industry  has  increased  from  200  tons  daily  in 
1890  to  4,000  tons  daily  in  1908.  Of  this  amount,  about  3,000  tons  is 
made  directly  into  paper  by  the  mills  producing  it  and  about  1,000 
tons  per  day  are  put  on  the  market  for  sale  to  paper  mills  which  do 
not  produce  their  own  sulphite. 

To  give  an  instance  of  tne  cost  of  establishing  a  sulphite  plant,  we 
will  take  a  mill  producing  60  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  day.  Such  a 
mill  would  reqmre  about  40,000  cords  of  spruce  or  hemlock  timber 
annuaUy,  and  in  order  that  the  land  mi^ht  reproduce  the  timber  as 
fast  as  it  was  used  there  would  be  needed  theoretically  120,000  acres 
of  land.  This  estimate  is  based  on  spruce  land,  well  timbered  and 
running  heavily  to  spruce,  but  in  practice  the  amount  of  land  required 
woidd  be  very  niXich  greater,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
bodies  of  timber  l&na  free  from  much  waste  and  barren  land  and 
tracts  covered  with  other  kinds  of  timber.  In  the  most  favored  loca- 
tions this  would  entail  a  permanent  ownership  of  about  150,000  acres 
for  a  60-ton  sulphite  mill.  I  doubt  if  such  a  tract  could  be  obtained 
in  ,this  country  to-day  at  less  than  $20  per  acre,  equivalent  to  an 
investment  in  land  of  $3,000,000. 

The  cost  of  equipment  of  such  a  sulphite  plant  and  its  working 
capital  would  be  about  $900,000,  so  that  we  womd  have  a  total  amount 
of  $3,900,000  invested. 

The  annual  product  of  such  a  mill  at  present  selling  prices  amounts 
to  about  $700,000,  which  shows  a  turnover  of  the  capital  employed  of 
once  in  five  or  six  years.  The  interest  charge  on  so  lai^e  an  invest- 
ment at  6  per  cent  would  be  $234,000,  or  about  $13  per  ton  of  pulp 
produced.  Thus  anything  which  would  affect  the  profits  of  the  sul- 
phite industry  would  seriously  affect  a  lai^e  amount  of  capital. 

Practically  no  sulphite  pulp  is  exporteo,  as^  costs  in  Canada  and 
Europe  are  considerably  below  our  costs.  Owing  to  the  rapid  build- 
ing or  mills  in  this  country  and  abroad  prices  have  been  kept  below  a 
point  affording  a  reasonable  profit.  Owing  to  the  low  European  labor 
cost  the  output  in  this  country,  protected  by  a  duty  amounting  to  only 
8}  per  cent,  has  never  afforded  a  fairly  remunerative  return  on  capi- 
tal, for  the  price  in  tlus  country  is  fixed  by  the  European  and  Cani^ 
dian  offerings. 

Owing  to  the  technical  nature  of  the  industry,  and  the  experimental 
character  of  the  business  from  its  inception,  necessitating  frequent 
changes  in  equipment,  the  business  has  been  lacking  in  fair  profits. 
The  depreciation  and  upkeep  of  a  sulpliite-pulp  null  is  unusually 
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high,  owing  to  the  use  of  destructive  acids  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
product. 

Figures  have  already  been  submitted  to  you  showing  the  great  dif- 
ference between  European  labor  costs  in  this  industry  and  those  which 
are  paid  in  this  country.  I  desire  to  submit  herewith  (Exhibit  A) 
the  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  Scandinavian  sulphite  mills. 
This  statement  covers  the  wa^es  paid  in  the  mills  belonging  to  the 
Scandinavian  Sulnhite  Association^  which  includes  practically  all 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  sulphite  mills.  I  have  been  informed 
that  this  association  is  recognized  by  the  governments  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  not  only  fixes  uniform  wages  for  employees,  but  also 
fixes  uniform  selling  prices  and  estabhshes  trade  customs. 

I  also  beg  to  submit  a  statement  (Exhibit  B)  showing  the  com- 
parative wages  paid  in  the  mills  of  the  Scandinavian  Association  and 
m  a  representative  United  States  mill.  This  statement  shows  compar- 
ative wages  of  men  in  similar  positions.  The  general  average  wage 
per  hour  in  the  Scandinavian  mills  amounts  to  10  ^V  conts  per  hour, 
and  in  the  American  mill  to  26.59  cents  per  hour.  The  American 
wages  average  248  per  cent  higher  than  those  paid  in  the  Scandina- 
vian miUs.  The  average  cost  ror  labor  in  an  American  quick-cooked 
sulphite  miU  is  about  $5  per  ton.  The  European  wages,  as  shown  by 
the  official  table  of  the  Scandinavian  mills,  avera^  40  per  cent  of  the 
American  wages,  or  about  $2  per  ton,  leaving  a  difference  between  the 
American  ana  Scandinavian  wages  of  $3  per  ton. 

The  duty  on  foreign  sulphite  importea  into  this  country  is  $3.32 
per  ton,  or  about  eaual  to  the  difference  in  labor  cost  between  that 
paid  in  Norway  ana  Sweden  and  America.  ^  I  understand  that  the 
wages  in  Qermanv  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
coimtries,  while  tne  wages  in  Finland  and  Russia  are  lower.  If  the 
low  wages  of  operatives  engaged  in  cutting  the  pulp  wood  were  taken 
into  account,  the  dutv  would  amount  to  considerablv  less  than  the 
difference  in  the  total  labor  cost.  There  are  also  other  advantages 
which  the  foreigner  possesses,  which  give  him  still  further  aid  in  un- 
derselling us  in  our  own  territory. 

I  submit  a  statement  (Exhibit  C)  shovdn^  that  in  the  year  1907 
there  were  110,000  tons  of  forei^  imbleached  sulphite  imported  into 
this  country,  while  American  mills  were  short  of  shipping  up  to  their 
full  (Capacity  to  the  extent  of  84,000  tons.  Durini^  this  period  the 
foreign  mills  shipped  into  this  market  39  per  cent  of  the  pulp  sold. 

Dimn^  the  present  year  the  situation  has  been  much  more  serious 
for  the  domestic  producer,  for  the  recent  tremendous  increase  in  pro- 
duction abroad  nas  resulted  in  a  foreign  market,  which  has  been 
badly  congested,  and  has  caused  a  frenzied  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
foreign  producer  to  market  his  surplus  product  in  this  coimtry^  with- 
out much  regard  to  cost.  I  understana  that  the  foreign  associations 
which  govern  the  selling  prices  have  authorized  the  dumping  of  the 
product  of  their  members  at  a  price  ruling  much  below  the  price 
abroad,  and  actually  in  some  cases  below  the  cost  of  production. 
This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  an  antidumping  law  would  tend  to 
cause  greater  stabiUty  of  prices  and  to  afford  more  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  American  manufacturer  and  working  man. 

This  serious  attack  upon  our  home  business  has  occurred  at  a  time 
when  our  own  business  was  badly  crippled  from  the  effects  of  the  gen- 
eral business  depression.    Some  of  tne  American  jnills  ran  only  one* 
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third  of  the  time  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  and  the  aver- 
age output  of  the  American  mills  was  not  over  50  per  cent  of  their 
normal  productive  capacity. 

The  owedish  and  Scandinavian  mills  have  advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  American  mills.  Their  cheap  labor,  as  shown  above,  is 
naturally  their  chief  advantage.  But  they  also  nave  the  advantage 
of  low  construction  costs  for  their  buildings  and  machineij.  They 
have  large  and  cheap  water  powers,  and  low  transportation  costs, 
owing  to  abundant  inland  waterways.  Their  ocean  rreights  are  also 
exceedingly  low,  as  freight  is  often  taken  at  practically  ballast  rates. 
Their  wood  is  also  said  to  be  lower  in  price  than  the  spruce  wood 
largely  used  by  the  American  miUs. 

Li  view,  therefore,  of  the  magnitude  of  this  industry,  and  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  our  foreign  competitors,  we  connaently  look  to 
your  conmiittee  not  to  penalize  an  industry  strug^ing  against  imequal 
odds  and  fighting  to  maintain  the  American  home  market  against  the 
onslaughts  of  foreign  competition,  and  earnestly  request  the  retention 
of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  imoleached  sulpnite. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  re^t  that  the  iUness  of  an 
American  manufacturer,  much  better  eqmoped  than  I  to  ^ve  infor- 
mation to  your  committee,  necessitated  tne  hurried  and  imperfect 
preparation  of  this  statement. 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  by  Mr.  Steele  are  as  follows:) 
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Exhibit  B. — Rate  per  hour  from  recordi  obtained  from  Norwegian  mUU  in  comparison 

with  hour^f  rates  now  in  force  at  an  American  mill. 


Add 

Digester 

Wood 

Boiler 

Otten 

Wet  room 

Drying ^nachlne  (tenders  and  helpers) 

Weighers  and  packers  (wrappers  and  helpers) 

Ordinary 

Mechanics  and  oarpentaxB 

Blaoksmith  and  hdper 

Qenenl  avvrages 


ATBTBgB  per  hour. 

Per  cent 
American 
toScandl- 
navlan. 

Scandlnik 
▼Ian. 

American. 

139 

27 

196 

14| 
lOA 

i| 
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230 
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88 

324 
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26 
26 
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Exhibit  G. — Domestic  production^  bleached  and  unbleached^  as  shown  by  Lockwood^$ 

Directory, 


Tons 
daay. 

Tons  per 
ymi. 

Total'prodactlon  capacity  of  sulohite  fiber  in  the  United  States 

4,006 
3,066 

1,228,800 

OoTuin'm'vil  hy  manuTacturers  or  associated  companies 

916,800 

Balance  ayallable  for  onen  market  to  mills  not  mann&cturinff  duId 

1,040 

812,000 

The  1,040  tODB  daily  capacity  available  for  the  general  market  are  divided  as  follows: 


Tons 
daUy. 

Tons  per 
year. 

Unbleached 

840 
200 

262.000 

Bleached 

60,000 

FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS. 

Foreign  sulphite  was  imported  during  the  year  1907,  according  to  report  by  Depart- 
ment ofCommerce  and  Labor,  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Unbleached  (approximate) 110, 000 

Bleached  (approximate) 43, 000 

PROPORTION  OF  ACTUAL  DOMESTIC  SALES  COMPARED  WITH  CAPACITT. 

An  actual  record  of  the  sales  of  all  domestic  mills  compared  with  their  manufactur- 
ing capacity  is  not  available,  but  we  have  actual  records  of  13  of  the  principal  mills, 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  539  tons,  or  64  per  cent  of  the  total  840  tons. 

A  comparison  of  their  actual  sales  ana  capacity  is  as  follows: 


Capacity  of  13  mills 

19OT  aotoal  sales,  13  mflls 

Sales  leas  than  capacity 

Per  cent  of  sales  below  capacity 


Dally 
tons. 


539 

364 


175 


32 


Yearly, 
tons. 


161.700 
100.310 


83,380 
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Amnniiig  thftt  the  experience  of  all  domestic  mills  was  no  different  from  that  of 
mills  having  64  per  cent  capacity  of  the  total,  and  whose  records  are  shown  above,  an 
estimate  of  actual  sales  of  all  domestic  mills,  compared  with  capacity,  b  as  follows: 


Actual  capacity 

Less  estixoated  loss  82  per  cent. . 

1907  estimated  actual  sales 


Tons 
daUy. 


840 
268.8 


m,2 


Tons 
yearly. 


252.000 
80,640 


171,880 


This  record  indicates  that  foreign  unbleached  Buli)hite  was  imported  to  the  extent  of 
110,000  tons  during  a  period  when  the  sales  of  domestic  mills  were  short  of  their  capacity 
to  furnish  80,640  tons. 


MARKET  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMBINED. 

From  the  above  records  a  summary  of  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite  consumed 
in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1907,  by  mills  buying  in  the  open  market,  is  as 
follows: 


Total. 

Domestic. 

Percent. 

Foreign. 

Percent. 

Unbleached............ ••.......•.. 

Tont, 
281,360 
103,000 

Toru. 
171,880 
60,000 

61 

2bii9. 
110,000 
43,000 

80 

Blc^ached...... • 

42 

384,360 

231,860 

60 

153,000 

40 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  foreign  manufacturers  sold  39  per  cent  of  all  the 
unbleached  sold  in  this  countrv,  and  42  per  cent  of  all  the  bleached,  and  the  percentage 
of  foreign,  as  compared  with  tne  percentage  of  domestic  pulp  sold,  is: 


Unbleached. 
Bleached... 


Domestio. 


Tent. 

171,360 
60,000 


Foreign. 


Ttmt. 
110,000 
43,000 


Percent 
foreign 
compared 
wiui  do- 
mestio. 


64 
72 


COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FIBERS. 

As  regards  foreign  bleached  sulphite,  it  is  admitted  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
importations  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  has  heretofore  been  made  in  this  country,  but 
that  this  proportion  of  high-grade  bleached  sulphite  is  not  large,  and  that  the  laige 
importations  of  unbleached  fiber  are  not  because  foreign  unbleached  is  of  a  greater 
vame  than  the  domestic  imbleached  will  be  shown  bv  valuations  of  imports  given  in 
Uie  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  reports  for  tne  year  1907,  to  wnich  we  have 
added  duty,  estimated  average  freight  to  mill,  and  total  cost  delivered  mill,  with  com- 
parison of  the  average  price  obtained  by  a  representative  American  mill,  as  shown  by 
the  following  tabulation: 


Onda. 


Bleached... 
Unbleached. 


Foreign. 


Tons  Im- 
ported. 


43,688 
110,004 


Total 
valuation. 


82,111,574 
8,002,828 


Average 

value  per 

tone. !.  L 

port 


$48.33 

85.48 


Duty. 


88.00 
&33 


DomMtle. 


Esti- 
mated 
average 
freight 
tomUl. 


82.50 
2.50 


Total 
cost  de- 
livered. 


856l83 

4L33 


Avenue 
price  de- 
livered 
obtained 
hvB.  8. 
F.  Co. 
year  1907. 


853.00 
41.04 
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In  the  foregoing  tabulation  the  lower  price  of  American  bleached  and  unbleached 
fiber  is  largefy  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these  are  the  average  prices  of  all  sales 
of  fiber,  including  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades,  and  with  sales  of  the  best  gpuies  con- 
sidered separately  would  diow  a  price  practically  equal  to  the  selling  pnces  of  the 
foreign  product. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  Mon- 
day morning  at  9.30  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hastinos.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  xmderstand  that  you  will  con- 
tinue with  this  same  schedule  on  Monday? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not.  There  are  other  matters  to  come 
before  the  committee.  The  gentlemen  who  have  not  been  heard  will 
have  to  content  themselves  with  filing  briefs  to  be  printed  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Morris  Ointzler.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  here  since 
yesterday,  and  would  like  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  five 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  GiNTZLER.  We  came  here  yesterday  prepared  to  be  heard,  and 
we  have  been  here  since  early  this  morning.  All  we  ask  is  your  kind 
indulgence  for  five  minutes  to  present  our  views. 

The  C^iRMAN.  Well,  the  members  of  the  committee  will  sit 
informally  for  five  minutes.  I  will  say  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  here  from  9.30  o'clock  yesterday  morning  until  a 
quarter  to  12,  and  we  have  been  here  from  9.30  o'clock  this  morning 
until  midnight,  and  next  week  we  will  do  the  same  thing.  However, 
we  will  hear  you  for  five  minutes.    Oo  ahead. 

STATEMEHT  OF  KB.  MOBSIS  GnTTZLEB. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  subject  are  vou  about  to  address  ust 

Mr.  Ointzler.  On  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  chemic&l  pulp, 
bleached  and  xmbleached. 

The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  Ointzler.  On  the  subject  of  wood  pulp  made  by  chemical 
process. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Ointzler.  I  represent  the  importers  of  New  York,  who  have 
been  asked  by  the  manuf  actiurers  of  this  coxmtrv,  who  have  no  pulp 
mills  of  their  own  and  who  are  dependent  on  the  foreign  supply,  to 
place  before  you  some  particulars  to  induce  you  in  the  revision  of 
this  tariff  to  make  no  change  in  this  schedule.  There  have  been 
stated  at  considerable  lend)h  the  discrepancies  in  labor  as  between 
this  country  and  abroad;  but  it  appears  that  all  the  speakers  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Amencan  workman  is  the  most  efficient 
laborer  of  his  kind  the  world  over  j  and  while  it  is  true  that  American 
workmen  will  get  more  per  day,  it  is  also  true  that  to  turn  out  the 
same  quantity  of  pulp  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  in  this 
country  as  it  is  abroad.  The  present  duty  is  $3.33  per  ton  on 
unbleached  pulp  and  $5.60  per  ton  on  bleached  pulp.  These  duties, 
with  the  present  discrimination  against  the  foreimi  manufacturer  to 
the  extent  of  being  subjected  to  charges  from  vmich  the  American 
manufacturer  is  entirely  exempt,  sucn  as  packing  for  export,  the 
inland  freight  on  the  other  side  to  bring  the  pulp  to  the  seaboard,  the 
ocean  freight  to  bring  the  pulp  to  this  country,  and  the  import  mer- 
chant's profits  here,  are  all  items  entering  into  the  cost,  from  which 
the  American  manufacturer  is  entirely  exempt. 
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I  presume  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  committee  to  advance  the 
tarin  on  this  schedule.  At  the  same  time  the  trade  has  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  present  rate  of  tariff,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
brings  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  which  the 
paper  manufacturers  are  quite  ready  and  willing  and  able  to  stand. 
The  committee  must  remember  that  every  ton  of  pulp,  which  is 
brought  over  from  the  other  side  means  just  so  much  of  our  own 
wood  saved,  and  there  is  no  need  of  going  at  any  great  length  into 
the  subject  of  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  our  forests. 

One  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  clearly  is  that  for  the  past  twelve 
years  there  has  been  no  chemical  pulp  mill  in  this  country  that  has 
failed,  but  each  and  every  mill  has  been  able  to  keep  up  and  to  make 
money. 

The  imports  do  not  amount  to  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 

f production  of  this  product,  and  I  maintain  that  the  American  manii- 
acturer  who  is  dependent  on  the  general  open  market  is  entitled 
to  seek  his  supply  on  such  a  basis.  1  will  file  with  my  brief  here  let- 
ters from  different  manufacturers — about  100  of  the  leading  paper 
manufacturers  of  this  country — asking  you  to  make  no  change  in 
the  present  tariff  on  chemical  wood  pulps.  These  mills  employ  many 
hands  at  remunerative  wages,  and  it  is  a  question  of  compelling  these 
mills  to  reduce  wages  and  possibly  to  shut  down  their  plants  and 
possibly  to  import  the  finished  paper.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
chemical  pulp  is  raw  material  and  not  a  finished  product,  and  as  such 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  further  duty.  I  thank  you. 
The  brief  and  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Gmtzler  are  as  follows: 

In  the  matter  of  tariff  revision  affecting  Schedule  Jf,  wood  pvlp,  before 
{he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  ^Vashington,  November  21^ 
1908. 

The  present  tariff  on  chemical  pulps  should  not  be  altered  for 
reasons  given  herein. 

Chemical  pulps,  as  distinguished  from  mechanical  or  ground  wood 
pulp,  which  latter  is  not  imported  from  Europe,  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal raw  material  of  a  great  many  grades  of  paper  manufactured  in 
this  country.  An  additional  duty  on  such  raw  material  adds  to  the 
burden  of  tne  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. 

Under  normal  conditions  there  are  only  about  18  pulp  mills  of  the 
78  mills  in  the  United  States  which  can  supply  sulmute  pulp  to  the 
paper  mills.  The  other  pulp  mills  manufacture  only  for  use  in  their 
own  paper  mills  and  not  for  sale. 

Foreign  pulps  do  not  compete  to  a  sufficient  extent  with  the  Amer- 
icanpulps  to  have  their  importation  prohibited  by  any  high  restrictive 
tariff. 

In  this  brief,  where  the  term  "tons"  is  used,  it  will  be  xmderstood 
to  mean  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

WAGES. 

The  cost  of  general  labor  in  this  country  for  producing  one  ton  of 
unbleached  sulphite  pulp  is  about  $4.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  repair  labor,  $2  per  ton,  which  brings  the  total  cost,  including 
repair  labor,  to  $6  per  ton. 
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This  information  is  based  on  actual  fimres  from  a  mill  making  60 
tons  per  day  of  unbleached  sulphite  pulp.  It  is  considered  that  75 
tons  16  the  correct  imit  for  economical  production,  and  the  cost  of 
labor  per  ton  for  a  mill  making  25  or  30  tons  per  day  is  larger  than 
that  for  a  mill  making  75  tons  daily. 

The  individual  wages  paid  abroad  are  less  than  those  paid  in  this 
country.  At  the  same  tune,  however,  this  difference  is  largely  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  eflSciency  of  the  American  workman.  In 
Europe  more  time  is  devoted  to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  wood, 
a  longer  time  is  used  in  its  cooking,  all  adding  to  the  cost  of  labor, 
resulting  in  a  smaller  product  to  the  amoimt  of  labor  as  compared  to 
the  United  States.  Tne  result  is  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  pulp 
abroad  is  no  less  than  that  in  this  country. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  cost  of  labor  per  t<m  of  pulp  in  Europe 
is  from  $5  to  $9.75,  according  to  quaUty  of  product  and  prevailing 
wages  of  the  countries  where  mills  are  situated. 

WOOD. 

The  average  cost  of  unbarked  pulp  wood  in  this  country  is  about 
$8.50  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet,  and  it  requires  about  2  cords  of 
unbarKed  or  about  1.7  cords  of  rossed  wood  for  a  ton  of  sulphite  pulp, 
thus  making  the  average  cost  of  wood  per  ton  of  pulp  $17.  Several 
mills  in  this  country  manufacture  pulp  from  slabs  obtained  from 
sawmills,  which  still  further  reduce  the  cost.  A  niunber  of  mills  in 
this  country  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  own  woodlands  acquired 
many  years  ago,  and  the  price  of  this  wood  is  quite  a  factor  in  form- 
ing a  oasis  of  price  for  the  domestic  pulp. 

In  Europe  the  cost  of  wood  averages  $9  per  cord,  making  the  aver- 
age cost  of  pulp  wood  for  a  ton  of  pulp  at  the  pulp  miU  $18. 

The  pulp  here  referred  to  is  known  as  "qmck-cooked  imbleached 
sulphite  pulp."  The  cost  of  pulp  when  manufactured  by  the  slow- 
cooked  or  "Mitscherlich"  process  is  largely  increased,  owing  to  the 
necessarily  longer  time  used  in  cooking  and  other  expenses  incidental 
thereto. 

SELLING  CONDmONS. 

Before  the  foreign  pulp  becomes  competitive  with  the  domestic 
there  must  be  added  to  it  sundry  costs  and  expenses  from  most  of 
which  the  American  pulp  mill  is  exempt.  These  charges  for  the  for- 
eign pulp  mill  may  be  figured  as  follows:  » 

Per  ton. 

Goet  of  packing  for  export $1. 50 

Inland  freight  from  pulp  mill  to  seaport 1. 00 

Ocean  freight S.OO 

The  import  merchant's  profit 2. 00 

Total 7.50 

To  which  if  we  add  the  present  duty  of S.  33 

Makes  a  total  of 10.83 

which  is  the  protection  afforded  to-day  to  the  American  pulp  manu- 
facturer. This  should  be  sufficient  for  the  American  manufacturer  of 
pulp  and  enable  him  to  market  independently  of  the  foreign  article. 
The  selling  price  of  domestic  quick-cookea  pulp  to-day  averages 
$42,  freight  paid  to  the  paper  mill. 
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The  average  selling  price  for  foreign  pulp  to-da j  ranges  from  $39  to 
$42  at  the  port  of  amval,  and  to  this  must  oe  added  an  average  freight 
to  the  paper  mill  of  $3  per  ton,  making  a  total  of  $42  to  $45,  freight 
paid,  to  the  paper  mill.  This  is  for  prompt  deUveries,  and  for  future 
deUveries  higher  prices  are  asked. 

The  prices  ruling  to-day  are  not  normal  on  account  of  the  recent 
business  depression  and  the  larger  stocks  in  the  hands  of  foreign  pulp 
speculators. 

We  quote  from  Farmand.  the  leading  paper  trade  journal  in  Nor- 
way, from  the  issue  of  October  24,  1908,  as  follows: 

The  market  for  cellulose  is  so  bad  that  it  must  soon  bring  about  a  curtailment  of 
production,  the  more  so  as  log  prices  are  rather  advancing  than  otherwise,  at  least 
in  this  country^  and  although  a  reduced  output,  of  course,  means  an  enhanced  cost 
of  production,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  for  the  managers  to  find  out  which  is  the 
smaller  loss:  To  bo  down  in  quantity  or  to  accept  the  pnces  which  are  nowadays  put 
before  them  by  tneir  agents. 

But  nothing  can  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  what  we  have  frequently  stated  in 
these  columns,  that  the  growing  demand  for  wood  for  so  many  various  purposes  has 
an  irresistible  tendency  to  raise  the  level  of  value  of  the  raw  wood. 

The  prices  which  ruled  prior  to  October,  1907,  averaged  for  the 
domestic  pulp  from  $42  to  $46,  dehvered  at  the  paper  mill,  and  for 
foreign  pmp  rrom  $46  to  $53. 

Importers  are  to-dav  delivering  old  contracts  at  these  figures. 

Another  reason  for  tne  depression  of  prices,  in  addition  to  the  recent 
dullness  prevailing  in  business,  is  that  domestic  pulp  was  advanced  to 
such  a  figure  as  made  it  possible  to  bring  over  larger  quantities  of 
foreign  pulp. 

The  advances  in  prices  of  domestic  pulp  was  caused  by  the  large 
demand  prevaiUng  at  that  time. 

In  October  of  last  year  orders  for  paper  diminished  considerably,  so 
that  the  paper  mills  could  only  run  part  time,  and,  in  fact,  several 
of  them  had  to  shut  down  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  •  and  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  the  average  consumption  of  pulp  by  the  paper 
mills  during  the  past  jear  has  not  been  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  normal  consumption.  The  shutting  down  of  the  paper  mills 
naturally  reduced  to  a  great  extent  the  demand  for  domestic  pulp, 
and  large  quantities  of  foreign  pulp  contracted  during  previous 
times,  when  higher  prices  were  ruling,  came  into  this  country.  In 
some  cases  these  pulps  could  be  disposed  of  by  the  importers  only 
at  a  loss. 

Prior  to  the  financial  depression  before  referred  to  the  domestic 
pidp  had  always  been  sold  at  about  10  or  15  per  cent  cheaper  deliv- 
ered at  the  paper  mill  than  the  foreign  pulp.  In  corroboration  of  this, 
we  give  herewith  quotations  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  unbleached 
pulps,  published  by  the  two  leading  trade  journals  of  the  paper  and 

Eulp  industries — that  is,  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  and  The  Paper  Mill, 
otn  published  in  New  York  City.     These  quotations  for  some  years 
past,  taken  at  random,  are  as  follows: 

[From  Paper  Trade  Journal.] 
Domestic  bleached: 


Mayl7,1900 2}    -3.05 

May  18,1901 2J    -3.00 

May  22, 1902 2.3^2.50 

May  21, 1903 2.4O-2.50 

May  19, 1904 2.40-2} 

May  18,1905 2i    -2} 
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Domestic  bleached — Continued. 

May  17,1906 2J    -2J 

May  23,  1907 2.  60-3.  05 

May  21,  1908 2.60-3.05 

November  15,  1900 2f    -3. 00 

November  21 ,  1901 2  J    -3. 00 

November  20,  1902 2.  75-3. 00 
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Bomestic  bleached— Continued. 

November  19,  1903 2. 40-2. 50 

November  17, 1904 .......  2J    -3j 

November  16,  1905 2i    -2 

November  22,  1906 2 J    -2t 

November  21 ,  1907 2.  60-3. 05 

Domestic  imbleached: 

May  17,1900 2i    -2f 

May  18,  1901 2. 30-2. 50 

May22,1902 If    -2.'00 

May  21,  1903 1.85-2.00 

May  19,  1904 1.85-2.10 

May  18,  1905 1.80-2.10 

May  17,1906 1.85-2.00 

May  23,  1907 2.15-2.25 

May  21.  1908 2.05-2.20 

November  15,  1900 2. 10-2J 

November  21,  1901 1. 65-1. 85 

November  20,  1902 1.  95-2. 15 

November  19,  1903 1. 85-2. 10 

November  17,  1904 1. 85-2. 10 

November  16,  1905 1. 85-2. 10 

November  22,  1906 2. 00-2. 10 

November  21,  1907 2. 20-2. 30 

Foreign  bleached: 

Meiy  17,1900 31    -Sf 

May  18, 1901 3. 15-3 J 

May  22,  1902 2.75-3.00 

May  21,  1903 2.75-3.20 

May  19,  1904 3.20-3.40 

May  18,  1905 3.14-3.35 


Foreign  bleached — Continued. 

May  17,1906 

May  23,  1907 

May  21.  1908 

November  15, 1900 

November  21, 1901 

November  20,  1902 

November  19,  1903 

November  17, 1904 

November  16,  1905 

November  22, 1906 

November  21,  1907 

Foreign  unbleached: 

May  17,  1900 

May  18,  1901 

May  22,  1902 

May  21, 1903 

May  19,  1904 

May  18,  1905 

May  17,  1906 

May  23,  1907 

May  21,  1908 

November  15,  1900 

November  21,  1901 

November  20,  1902 

November  19,  1903 

November  17,  1904 

November  16,  1905 

November  22, 1906 

November  21, 1907 


3. 10-3} 
3. 20-3. 26 
3. 05-3. 25 
8}    -3f 
8.00-3i 
2. 75-3. 00 
2.  75-3. 20 
a  35-3. 45 
31    -3.35 
3. 15-3. 30 
8.20-3.55 

2J  -2f 
2. 30-2. 50 
1. 95-2. 15 
1. 95-2. 15 
2. 15-2i 
2.20-2i 
2}  -2.40 
2. 25-2. 45 
2. 10-2.  25 
2. 30-2. 50 
2. 30-2. 50 
1. 95-2. 15 
1. 95-2. 15 
2. 20-2. 30 
2i  -2.40 
2}  -2.40 
2.25-2.55 


[From  Paper  ICIU.) 


Domestic  bleached: 

May  19,  1900 3}    -3.50 

May  18, 1901 2i    -2} 

May  17,1902 2}    -2} 

May  23,  1903 2*    -2.50 

May21,1904 2f    -3.00 

May  20, 1905 2.bOSi 

May  18,1907 2}    -3} 

May  16.  1908 2i    -2f 

November  17, 1900 2|    -3. 00 

November  16,  1902 2. 50-2.  75 

November  21,  1903 2. 55-2.  75 

November  19, 1904 2. 50-3} 

November  18,  1905 2i    -2f 

November  17,  1906 2i    -3. 00 

November  16,  1 907 2}    -3. 00 

Domestic  unbleached: 

May  19,1900 2}    -2.40 

1901 1.95-2.40 

1902 1.85-1.90 

1903 2.0O-2.40 

1904 1.85-2} 

1905 1. 85-2. 10 

1906 1.85-2.00 

1907 2.30-2.50 

1908 2.10-2.20 

November  17, 1900 2. 10-2. 50 

November  16,  1902 1. 95-2. 40 

November  21, 1903 1. 85-2. 00 

November  19,  1904 1. 85-2. 10 

November  18,  1905 1.  75-2. 10 

November  17,  1906 2. 00-2. 10 

November  16,  1907 2. 20-2. 50 


May  18 
May  17 
May  23 
May  21 
May  20 
May  19 
May  18 
May  16 


Foreign  bleached: 

May  19,1900 3i    -3.75 

May  18,  1901 3.60-4} 

May  17,  1902 2.75-3.00 

May  23,  1903 2.75-3i 

May  21,  1904 3}    -31 

May20,1905 3}    -3} 

May  19,1906 3}    -3.40 

May  18,1907 3}    -3.50 

May  16,  1908 3.15-3.45 

November  17,  1900 3}    -3} 

November  16,  1902 3. 60-4. 25 

November  21,  1903 2. 85-3. 00 

November  19,  1904 3J    -3} 

November  18, 1905 3}    -3. 50 

November  17, 1906 3}    -3. 30 

November  16, 1907 3}    -3. 50 

Foreign  unbleached: 

Mayl9,1900 2}    -2.50 

May  18,1901 2}    -3.00 

May  17, 1902 1.95-2.15 

May  23, 1903 1.9&-2} 

May  21, 1904 2.00-2.30 

May20,1905 2}    -2.40 

May  19,  1906 2i    -2.40 

November  17,  1900 2. 30-2. 50 

November  16,  1902 2. 25-2. 50 

November  21, 1903 1. 85-2} 

November  19,  1904 2. 15-2} 

November  18, 1905 2. 25-2. 65 

November  17, 1906 1.90-2.40 

November  16, 1907 2}    -3. 00 
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BLEAOHISD  SULPHITE. 

The  present  tariff  provides  for  a  duty  of  S5  per  ton  on  this  article. 

The  items  of  cost  entering  into  the  manufacture  are,  as  aheady 
shown  in  the  unbleached  pulp,  practically  the  same  also  on  this  grade. 

The  cost  abroad  of  bleachinjg  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  is  no  less 
than  in  this  country,  chemicals  being  about  the  same.  The  advantage 
of  protection  to  tne  American  manufacturer  on  this  article  is  even 
greater  imder  existing  conditions  than  for  the  unbleached  pulp. 

The  disadvantages  with  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  to  con- 
tend in  marketing  his  goods  in  this  country  are  caused  by  the  follow- 
ing additional  expenses  from  which  the  American  pulp  manufacturer 
is  exempt: 

Cost  of  packing,  per  ton $1. 50 

Inland  freight  £rom  pulp  mill  to  seaport 1. 00 

Ocean  freight 3.00 

Import  merchant's  profit,  per  ton 2. 00 

Present  duty,  per  ton 5. 00 

Total 12.00 

80  that  the  American  manufacturer  could  sell  at  prices  at  least  SI  2.50 
per  ton  lower  than  the  foreign  manufacturer  ana  make  just  as  much 
profit. 

SELLING  CONDITIONS. 

To-day  the  ruling  price  of  foreign  bleached  sulphite  pulp,  as  veri- 
fied by  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  quotations,  in  issue  of  November 
12,  1908,  is  from  S60  to  S65  per  ton  at  the  port  of  arrival,  equivalent 
to  $63  to  $68  per  ton  at  the  paper  mill. 

For  the  domestic  pulp  the  price  is,  delivered  at  the  paper  mill, 
from  $51  to  $52  per  ton. 

There  is,  therefore,  to-day  an  advantage  of  about  $12  to  $16  per 
ton  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  higher  duty  would  not  benefit  the  manufacturer,  inasmuch 
as  these  pulps  do  not  compete,  on  account  of  quality,  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  aifference  in  prices  ruling  to-day.  If  the  pulps  were  com- 
petitive, the  American  manufacturer  could,  without  difnculty,  secure 
prices  more  closely  approaching  those  ruling  for  the  foreign  article. 

The  policy  of  tne  American  pulp  manufacturer  is  to  make  lai^e 

{>roductions,  and  anything  which  restricts  the  production  is  not 
ooked  upon  with  favor  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  European  manufacturer  will  exercise  a  great  deal  of  patience 
and  industry  in  getting  an  article  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  regard- 
less of  the  quantity  produced.  This,  in  a  measure,  will  explain  the 
difference  in  quality  between  the  pulps  manufactured  here  and  abroaid. 

ADDmONAL  ADVANTAGES  ENJOYED  BY  THE  DOMESTIC  MANUTACTUEEE. 

Where  coal  is  used  for  the  development  of  steam  power,  the  Ameri- 
can mills  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  abroad,  as  the  cost  of 
coal  abroad  is  very  much  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this,  lime  and  sulphur  are  used  in  large  quantities, 
and  both  of  these  are  produced  in  this  country  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  meet  the  demand.  Formerly  sulphur  was  largely  imported  for 
pulp  manufacturing  purposes,  but  since  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  sulphur  mines  m  Louisiana  very  little,  if  any,  sulphur  is 
imported  for  pulp  manufacturing  purposes. 
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We  produce  in  this  country  Ueftched  chemical  pulp  made  from 
poplar  wood,  and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  of  labor  here 
and  abroad,  quantities  of  this  article  are  exported. 

Under  the  present  tariff  a  large  industry  of  sulphite-pulp  mills  has 
been  developed.  During  the  last  twelve  years  not  a  single  pulp  mill 
has  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  many  of  them  have  emarged  their 
plants  considerably. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  good  many  puh)  mills  have  been 
built  which  have  used  up  all  their  available  wood  supply,  and  they 
have  to  go  farther  and  at  larger  expense  for  their  wood,  which  in- 
creases its  cost  to  quite  an  extent. 

This  condition  also  applies  to  the  foreign  pulp  mills,  and  in  recent 
years  the  cost  of  wood  abroad  has  advanced  considerably. 

While,  according  to  official  statistics,  the  wood  cut  by  pulp  mills 
in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  only  2)  per  cent  or  the  total 
wood  cut,  it  is  largely  increased  as  to  the  total  spruce  wood  cut. 

TOBEST  FBESEBVATIOK. 

It  is  essential  that  our  forests  be  conserved  as  much  as  possible. 
Our  agricultural  interests  are  threatened  by  the  devastation  of  the 
forests.  The  consumption  of  foreign  pulp  in  this  country  means 
just  so  much  timber  land  saved  here,  and  it  is  a  matter  beyond 
question  that  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  protection  by  the  preservation  of  their  forests  rather  than 
add  to  the  profits  of  a  few  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  entire 
country. 

A  higher  tariff  would  affect  hundreds  of  paper  mills  that  have  been 
buying  their  supplies  abroad,  and  might  result  in  the  reduction  or 
cessation  of  importations  of  pulp  and  in  an  increase  of  importation 
of  the  finished  paper.  Such  a  condition  would  mean  the  shutting 
down  of  many  paper  mills  that  are  now  giving  profitable  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men  at  wages  better  than  those  enjoyed  in 
many  other  lines  of  industry. 

In  the  interests  of  the  many  American  paper  mills  which  do  not 
manufacture  their  own  sulphite  pulp  we  ask  that  the  present  duty 
should  not  be  changed. 

We  submit  with  this  brief  a  large  number  of  letters  from  leading 
paper  manufacturers  of  the  country  protesting  against  any  action 
on  your  part  which  wiD  increase  the  cost  of  their  raw  material  or 
place  any  excessive  burden  on  them  which  would  interfere  with  the 
successful  operation  of  their  plants. 
Kespectfiuly  submitted. 

Atterbury  Bros.  Co.,  Ira  L.  Beebe  &  Co.,  Frederick 
Bertuch  &  Co.,  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton,  Jean 
Freese,  Perkins  Goodwin  Co.,  M.  Gottesman  & 
Son,  Rudolf  Helwig,  Felix  Salomon  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Sergeant  Co.,  Scand.-Am.  Trading  Co. 
Rudolf  Helwig, 
Leon  Gottheil, 
RoBT.  B.  Atterbubt, 
Morris  GiNTZLEB  (F,  Bertuch  &  Co.), 

New  York  City, 

Camrnittee^ 
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Menasha,  Wis.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  YcrJc  City. 

Gektlemen:  Tour  letter  of  November  14  received,  and  we  hasten 
to  repiv  in  obedience  to  your  request. 

We  believe  fully  in  the  spirit  of  protection  to  all  home  industries, 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  in  fixing  tariff  schedules. 

We  believe  that  the  Republican  platform  of  1908  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

We  are  not,  however,  in  favor  of  such  tariff  revision  as  would 
enable  manufacturers  of  pulp  or  anything  else  to  demand  such  prices 
for  their  products  as  would  oe  unfair  to  buvers  and  consumers. 

Not  long  ago  nearly  or  quite  all  manufacturers  of  sulphite  pulp 
in  this  country  and  Canada  entered  into  a  combination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  price  to  a  basis  of  hemlock  sulphite  at  2\  cents 
a  pound,  and  in  addition  eliminating  the  former  discount  for  cash. 
At  the  same  time  prices  were  agreed  upon  for  papers  which  were 
made  of  sulphite  much  lower  proportionally  than  were  demanded 
for  sulphite. 

Under  the  conditions  mentioned  we  found  it  impossible  for  us 
to  buy  sulphite  at  the  pool's  prices  and  put  it  into  paper  at  the  pool's 
prices  without  actual  loss  to  our  mill.  Not  being  manufacturers  of 
sulphite  we  were  obliged  to  seek  other  markets  m  which  to  buy  to 
enable  our  remaining  in  business  with  any  degree  of  success.  We 
found  that  we  could  buy  from  eastern  importers  at  prices  that  would 
enable  us  to  operate  at  nominal  profit,  and  we  also  found  that  we 
could  buy  pulps  of  great  superiority  of  quality. 

In  fact,  certain  of  the  foreign  pulps  are  not  duplicated  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  and  the  paper  made  from  it  commands  a  much  higher 
price  in  our  markets  than  any  made  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  duty  on  pulp  of  all  kinds  is  high 
enough  to  protect  domestic  manufacturers  on  the  basis  contemplated 
by  the  Republican  platform  of  this  year. 

We  further  believe  that  the  protection  provided  in  the  existing 
schedules  is  sufficient  to  encourage  the  building  of  plants  to  manu- 
facture such  better  grades  of  pulp  as  are  needed  in  this  market,  but 
not  now  manufactured  here. 

We  believe  that  the  available  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  now,  and  will 
be,  ample  for  all  pulp  and  paper  demands  for  all  time,  and  we  do  not 
advocate  protection  nor  tariff  revision  because  of  the  possible  or 
probable  denuding  of  our  forests.  We  believe,  however,  that  such 
restraint  as  will  conduce  to  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  consistency  in  our 
industrial  and  commercial  life  should  be  imposed  upon  us  all. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  tariff  upon  any  kind  of  pulp  should  be 
so  increased  as  to  encourage  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  cooperate  in  the  fixing  of  prices  above  the  reasonable 
limit. 

Youra,  truly,  John  Stbakgb  Papeb  Coicpant. 

John  Si&ange,  Secretary. 
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HoLTOKE,  Mass.;  November  19, 1908, 

Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

5  BeeJcman  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  W^  have  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  and  wish  to 
state  that  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  you  in  your  efforts  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wood  pulp.  We  believe  it  would 
be  a  great  burden  on  the  paper  manufacturers  and  on  the  paper 
consumers  to  have  an  additional  dutv  imposed. 

We  are  now  paying  a  higher  price  for  the  imported  pulp  which  we 
buy  for  our  two  paper  miUs  than  we  would  have  to  jpaj  for  similar 
domestic  pulp,  but  the  imported  pulp  has  characteristics  which  we 
are  unable  to  obtain  in  any  domestic  pulp  which  we  have  used  here- 
tofore or  have  been  able  to  obtain  after  extensive  research. 

In  our  case  an  increase  in  duty  would  mean  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  market  price  of  our  products,  which,  of  course,  the 
consumer  would  be  obliged  to  pay,  and  we  rail  to  see,  under  these 
conditions,  the  necessity  ror  increasing  the  burden  upon  the  consumer. 

We  believe  that  the  very  rapid  destruction  of  our  forest  areas, 
which  is  so  largely  helped  alone  by  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp, 
should  be  discouraged  rather  tnan  encouraged.  A  higher  duty  on 
wood  pulp  would  surelj  stimulate  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
wood-pulp  manufacturing  business  in  this  country,  meaning  an  in- 
crease in  the  destruction  of  our  forest  reserves,  wnich  would  react 
upon  the  public  in  general  in  many  ways.  It  would  certainly  help  to 
increase  the  cost  of  lumber  for  building  material  by  making  lumoeiv 
ing  operations  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the  lumber  markets. 

The  conditions  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  at  the  present  time  are  a 
strong  argument  against  the  imposition  of  a  stiU  higher  duty  on  wood 
pulp.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  watersheds  oi  the  Con- 
necticut River  is  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  very  severe  droi^ht 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  some  weeks..  The 
waters  of  tne  Connecticut  River  were  never  so  low  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the  immense  loss  it  is  to  the  resi- 
dents of  this  beautiful  valley,  occasioned  by  the  shutting  down  of  our 
manufacturing  establishments  on  account  of  low  water.  The  Con- 
necticut River  is  not  the  only  example,  as  most  of  the  rivers  along 
the  northern  Atlantic  coast  are  suffering  from  the  same  cause.  It  is 
a  very  grave  condition  which  confronts  the  people  of  the  Coimecticut 
Valley  at  the  present  time,  and  if  this  condition  can  be  traced  to  the 
destruction  of  our  forests  such  dejsiruction  surely  should  not  be  en- 
couraged by  the  imposition  of  higher  duty  on  wood  pulp,  or  any 
other  tariff  legislation  which  would  encourage  or  aid  any  lines  of 
manufacture  to  renewed  efforts  toward  forest  destruction.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  a  question  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  not  only  the  paper 
manufacturers  in  the  East  and  wood-pulp  importers,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Japanese  Tissue  Mills, 

Wm.  H.  Bond,  Secretary. 
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FrroHBURG,  Mass.,  Navemher  17, 1908. 

The  CSoMMTTTEE  OP  Wood-Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 

Gentlemen:  We  trust  you  will  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  pre- 
yent  any  increase  in  the  duties  on  chemical-process  pulps. 

The  amoimt  of  high-grade  sulphite  fiber  manufactured  in  this 
country,  and  suitable  for  good  quality  papers^  is  so  small  that  any 
advance  in  the  duty  would  not  only  work  a  hardship  upon  such  paper 
manufacturers^  but  must  of  necessitv  result  in  a  very  substantial  raise 
in  the  price  of  paper  from  the  grade  of  low-priced  book  to  fine  writ- 
ingS;  and  we  believe  that  any  increase  in  the  duty,  while  not  protect- 
ing any  industry  in  this  country,  as  almost  no  mills  make  sulphites  of 
equal  grade  to  the  imported,  would  be  offset  by  the  increased  price 
the  Government — one  of  the  largest  users  of  such  papers — ^would  be 
obliged  to  pay. 

No  greater  harm  can  befall  the  paper  mills  of  this  country  than  the 
increase  of  duty  on  the  high-grade  sulphites  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  and  we  trust  you  will  appreciate  its  serious  consequences. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

FrrcHBUBG  Paper  Compant, 
O.  E.  Wallace. 


duty  on  wood  pulp. 

Traders'  Paper  Board  Company, 

Bogota,  N,  J.,  November  18,  1908. 

The  COMMTTTEE  OP  WoOD  PULP  IMPORTERS, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  (My. 

Gentlemen:  As  consumers  of  sulphite  pulp  we  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  a  tariff  on  this  material.  We  protest  against 
not  only  an  advance  in  the  present  pulp  schedule,  but  most  decidedly 
against  any  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  either  mechanical  or  chemical  pulp. 

The  manufacturers  of  paper  who  do  not  own  domestic  timber  lands 
and  pulp  mills  are  suffering  to-day,  and  most  of  them  have  their  mills 
on  part  time  or  down  completely  through  inability  to  obtain  from 
domestic  manufacturers  mechanical  wood  pulp  at  any  price  or  chem- 
ical pulp  at  any  reasonable  price. 

It  is  evident  to  any  sane  man  familiar  with  the  paper  business  in 
this  country  that  a  duty  on  wood  pulp  does  not  protect  labor  and  does 
not  tend  to  preserve  our  forests,  and  the  only  conceivable  excuse  for  a 
tariff  duty  is  to  foster  a  monopoly  of  owners  of  extensive  woodland 
tracts  operating  pulp  mills,  who  by  unlawful  competition  have  put 
the  price  to  sucn  a  point  and  reduced  production  in  such  a  way  tnat 
the  manufacturers  of  paper  who  are  not  in  their  ring,  and  who  em- 
ploy most  of  the  labor  engaged  in  the  industry,  are  working  to  serious 
disadvantage,  and  instead  of  protecting  the  manufacturer  as  a  whole 
and  protecting  the  labor  engaged  in  tne  industry  the  Government, 
through  its  tariff  duties^  are  effectively  backing  conspirators  whose 
aims  and  objects  are  against  the  interest  of  the  larger  number  engaged 
in  the  trade. 
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You  are  no  doubt  well  aware  that  it  is  not  only  the  user  of  print 

Saper  who  has  a  valid  objection  to  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  but  it  is 
ecidedly  the  majoiity  in  number,  and  in  the  aggregate  the  majority 
in  capital  invested  in  the  paper  business,  who  s^er  most  from  these 
duties  on  raw  material. 

^  It  is  hi^h  time,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Government  let  raw  mate- 
rial come  into  this  coimtry  free. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C,  W.  Bell,  Receiver. 


Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company, 

Boston,  November  19, 1908. 
CoMMrrTBE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Wdshington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company  are  manu- 
facturers of  paper  with  mills  producing  about  60  tons  of  paper  per 
day  of  book  grades.  These  mills  are  situated  in  Massachusetts  witnin 
about  50*  miles  of  Boston.  Our  location  precludes  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp,  as  all  forests  are  distant,  and  fuel  is  high. 

We  are  usm^  a  considerable  quantity  of  chemical  wood  fibers,  both 
domestic  and  imported.  The  soda  fiber  we  use  the  most  of  is  all  of 
domestic  make,  but  the  stronger  fiber  made  by  the  sulphite  process  we 
use  more  laigely  of  the  imported,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  superior 
quaUt]r  to  the  general  product  of  the  domestic  pulp  mills,  and  is  sold 
at  a  higher  price,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  not  competitive,  as  the 
domestic  pulp  is  an  inferior  quality  and  can  not  be  substituted  for  the 
imported,  which  commands  a  price  which  certainly  averages  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound  higher.  An  increase  in  the  duties  would  be  a  hard- 
ship on  us,  for  the  reason  that  we  must  continue  to  buy  the  f orei^ 
product,  as  the  home  producers  have  never  suppUed  pulp  of  the 
quality  we  desire,  and  we  are  certain  we  should  be  unable  to  advance 
our  prices  to  offset  increased  costs. 

There  are  comparatively  few  pulp  mills  whose  product  is  sold  to 
mills  using  but  not  producing  pulp,  and  the  market  for  domestic 
pulp  is  largely  controlled  by  mills  producing  and  using  pulp  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  selling  their  surplus.  It  is  doubly  the 
interest  of  such  manufacturers  to  favor  the  exclusion  of  imported 
pulps  by  higher  duties,  as  it  benefits  them  both  in  the  sale  of  pulp 
and  of  paper. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  protest  against  any  advance  in  the 
duties  on  pulp. 

The  present  quotations  for  foreign  pulp  for  immediate  shipment 
are  abnormally  low,  due  to  the  unfavorable  business  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  and  should  not  be  considered  in  any  adjustment  of 
duties  for  the  reasons  of  market  conditions,  as  explained  by  one  of 
our^  English  correspondents,  who  is  well  posted.  We  quote  below 
their  letter  of  October  31 : 

^  ''With  reference  to  sulphite  suppUes,  would  you  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  picking  up  what  may  be  considered  a  baigian  for  dehveiy 
this  yearf  The  point  is  tms:  Owing  to  dullness  of  trade,  many 
papermakers  in  this  country  are  not  able  to  take  out  their  contracted 
supplies,  consequently  some  paper  mills  in  Scandinavia  have  stocks 
inconveniently  large.    This  condition  of  affairs  will,  we  think,  be 
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only  temporary,  because  the  price  has  now  sunk  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction. A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Scandinavia  to  reduce  production 
by  30  per  cent  for  three  or  six  months.  All  Norwegian  mills  have 
agreed  to  this  and  more  than  half  the  Sweedish  mills.  They  are, 
however,  waiting  for  more  complete  unanimity  before  putting  this 
plan  into  operation.  In  the  meantime  several  mills  will  shut  down 
for  a  month  or  more  on  their  own  account  without  waiting  until  the 
pulp  associations  have  come  to  a  decision.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  during  next  year  the  supply  will  adjust  itself  to 
the  demand,  but  in  me  meantime,  for  financial  reasons,  there  are 
stocks  which  will  be  going  cheap.  If  you  could  take  2/300  tons 
for  this  year  we  could  probably  make  you  a  special  oflPer. 

We  have  dispatched  to  you  a  sample  of  our  "G"  pulp,  and  we 
have  to-day  sent  you  a  further  sample  of  oiu*  "T''  pulp.  You  have 
already  a  sample  of  the  HX.  These  three  brands  all  run  much  the 
same  and  are  popular  in  this  coimtry  as  being  easy  bleaching,  suitable 
for  printings.  From  one  or  other  of  these  mills  we  could  possibly 
supply  you  with  cheap  lots  for  this  year.  We  can  not  quote  at 
present  until  we  know  that  you  will  be  open,  but  on  hearmg  from 
you  we  would  lay  an  offer  before  you. 

Kespectfully,  joutb,  . 


MiDDLETOWN,  Ohio,  November  16, 1908. 

COMMITTBB  OP  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS, 

B  BeeJcman  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  notice  that  there  is  considerable  agitation  up  in 
reference  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  pulp,  and  that  you  are  ming 
a  protest  against  any  advance.^  We  wish  to  join  you  in  this,- and 
state  that  we  consider  it  a  great  injustice  to  the  consumers  of  pulps  to 
increase  the  tariff  on  foreign,  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  might 
increase  the  price  of  their  present  product,  which  we  consider  too 
hid^now. 

They  attempted  to  raise  the  price  awa;^  beyond  reason  a  year  or 
80  ago,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  foreign  miportation  we  would 
have  been  forced  to  pay  at  least  $3  or  $4  a  ton  more  for  domestic. 

If  anything  is  done,  we  consider  that  the  schedule  should  be 
reduced,  rather  than  advanced. 

We  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  place  the  matter  before  the 
proper  authorities  at  Wasnington  in  such  a  light  that  they  wiU  see 
what  an  injustice  would  be  done  the  consumers  if  any  advance  is 
made. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Paul  A.  Soro  Paper  Ck>MPANT, 

M.  T.  Harltey,  Treasurer. 


Maroellus  Falls,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
CoMMrrTEE  OP  Wood  Pulp  Importers; 

New  York  OUy. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  would  say  that 
we,  as  paper  manuiacturers,  consider  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
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incFease  the  tariff  on  such  grades  of  chemical  pulp  as  are  being  im- 
ported into  this  country^  including  the  liigh  grades  of  sulphite  and 
sulphate  pulp,  such  as  is  used  in  all  superior  ^ades  of  wrapping 
specialties,  for  the  very  reason  there  is  veiy  Uttle^  if  any,  made  in  this 
country  that  comes  up  to  the  requirements  of  this  class  of  paper. 

The  manufacturers  of  sulphite  and  other  grades  of  chemical  pulp 
in  this  country  are  satisfied  to  make  a  grade  of  stock  that  wiU  answer 
for  news  paper  and  the  lower  grades  of  wrapping  paper,  but  do  not 
make  a  quality  that  wiU  answer  for  the  better  grades  of  paper. 

Consequently  the  paper  mills  confining  themselves  to  the  better 

frade  of  wood  papers,  as  a  rule  are  buying  imported  stock,  simply 
ecause  the  home  product  that  is  on  the  market  will  not  fiill  the  bill. 
Increasing  the  tariff  wiU  not  increase  the  consumption  of  the 
home  product  of  chemical  pulp,  but  it  will  increase  the  importation 
of  the  foreign  high-grade  paper,  to  the  detriment  of  the  mills  now 
making  these  high  grades  at  nome  in  our  own  country. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  tariff 
on  imported  stock,  especially  as  our  own  supply  of  wood  is  now  so 
limited. 

Yours,  truly,  Mabceixus  Papeb  Company, 

Per  F.  J.  Ford. 


ToNAWANDA,  N.  T.,  November  18, 1908. 

CoMMriTEE  OP  Wood  Puu»  Importers, 

Nev)  York  OUy. 

Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  the  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  November 
21,  we  would  desire  to  protest  against  any  increase  on  the  present 
importation  duty  on  pulp. 

We  are  convinced  that  an  increase  on  this  duty  would  work  to  the 
detriment  of  American  manufacturers  using  pulp  or  sulphite,  not 
only  because  the  higher  cost  of  production  and  relatively  higher  cost 
of  labor  in  the  country  is  in  itself  a  handicap  against  the  American 
manufacturer,  but  because  the  rapid  depletion  of  our  own  forests, 
particularly  of  spruce,  which  is  the  best  wood  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  board,  makes  it  vitally  important  that  we  be  able  to  obtain 
pum  from  the  Canadian  market. 

This  not  only  protects  our  own  forests,  but  is  also  a  protection 
against  the  floodmg  of  our  market  with  pulp  board  from  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

TONA  WANDA  BOARD  AND  PaPER  COMPANY. 


Boston,  November  17, 1908. 

COBiMITTEE  OF  WoOD  PULP  IMPORTERS,    . 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Learning  that  there  is  an  agitation  to  increase  the 
tariff  on  wood  pulp,  we  desire,  as  manufacturers  using  this  kind  of 
stock,  to  protest  against  such  proposed  increase. 
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We  are  convinced  that  to  raise  the  duty  would  benefit  only  a  few 
individuals;  and  would  be  detrimental  to  the  whole  paper-making 
industry.  More  than  this,  it  would  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  which  need  the  most  enlight- 
ened legislation  and  care  to  save  them  from  practical  extinction. 

Hoping  that  your  committee  will  most  seriously  urge  that  the 
present  schedule  be  diminished  rather  than  increased,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MuNROB  Felt  and  Paper  Company, 
James  P.  Munroe,  Treasurer. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Novcmler  16, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  As  we  buy  considerable  tonnage  of  foreign  sulphite, 
we  are  greatly  interested  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  advance  the  present 
duty  and  thereby  discourage  importation  of  wood  pulp  at  a  time  when 
this  country  needs  all  its  domestic  timber,  which  is  being  rapidly 
exhausted.  The  present  duty  affords  a  reasonable  protection  to 
domestic  producers,  and  yet  permits  considerable  importations  to 
supply  the  paper  and  board  mills  of  this  country.  We  wish  to  join 
you  in  expressing  our  protest  against  any  advance  in  the  pulp  schedule. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Ohio  Boxboard  Company, 
Thos.  W.  Ross,  Treasurer. 


ViCKSBURG,  Mich.,  November  17,  1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Makers, 

New  Yorlc,  N  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  letter  of  November  14  received  and  noted.  Of 
course  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  paper  miUs  do  not  wish  any 
advance  or  any  change  or  any  kind  in  tne  duty  on  wood  pulp.  The 
mills  are,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff  on  both 
pulp  and  papers,  with  the  exception  that  the  present  tariff  on  impor- 
tation of  papers  is  very  indefimte  and  allows  many  times  high-priced 
papers  to  oe  imported  under  a  low  tariff. 

At  the  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week  the  fine  writing  mills  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  represent  them  at  the  hearing  in  Washington, 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  a  conjunction  of  your  committee  with 
that  would  be  a  good  idea  and  work  out  to  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  C.  A.  CrocKer  is  the  chairman  of  this  committee  in  question. 
Yours,  truly, 

Lee  Paper  Company, 
O.  H.  Briqos,  Manager. 
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Highland  Park,  Oonk.,  November  17, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  YorTc  OUy. 

Gentlemen:  Tour  circular  of  the  14th  came  duly  to  hand.  We 
are  but  small  consumers  of  sulphite  pulp,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
make  as  much  difference  to  us  if  the  tariff  was  increased  or  decreased 
as  though  we  were  larger  users.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give 
nearer  k>  a  disinterested  opinion  in  the  matter  tnan  as  though  we 
were  larger  consumers.  We  think,  however,  it  would  be  very  imwise 
to  increase  the  duty  on  pulp,  in  view  oi^  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  forests  in  this  country,  also  the  agitation  which  has  sprung  up 
among  the  newspaper  men  tor  a  lower  price  on  their  paper.  While" we 
do  not  have  any  great  sympathy  with  them  in  their  contention,  from 
some  of  the  editorials  we  have  read,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  only  that  they  want  a  lower  price  on 
paper,  still  we  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  anything  that  would 
necessitate  an  increase  of  price  in  news.  We  should  recommend,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  change  at  all,  that  it  should  be  decreased  rather 
than  increased,  in  view  of  the  facts  stated  above. 
Veiy  truly,  yours, 

Case  Bros.  (Incorporated), 
Per  R.  N.  Stanley,  Secretary. 


Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  November  17, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  YorJc,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  don't 
think  it  advisable  to  change  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  increase  it,  as  we  are  very  large  users  of  imported  pulp 
both  bleached  and  unbleached.  Our  reason  for  using  this  pulp  is 
that  we  were  forced  to  buy  it  on  account  of  the  domestic  sulphite 
manufacturers  getting  together  and  putting  a  prohibitive  price  on 
the  domestic  pmp. 

If  there  is  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  tariff,  we  think  there 
should  be  a  reduction  made  on  the  bleached  pulp,  as  it  is  too  high,  or, 
better  still,  if  the  Government  desires  to  protect  our  own  forests  we 
don't  see  why  there  should  be  any  duty  at  all  on  the  imported  pulps, 
as  it  certainly  would  encourage  the  use  of  them  and  protect  our  own 
forests  and  not  affect  the  domestic  sulphite  manufacturers^  as  they 
have  at  present  virtually  no  competition  outside  of  the  imported 
pulps. 

Yours,  truly,  McDowell  Paper  Mills, 

C.  McDowell. 


HoLTOKE,  Mass.,  Novernber  16, 1908. 

COMMTITEE  op  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS,      . 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  your  fsfvor  of  the  14th  instant  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  duty  on  pulps  and  would  state  that  we  are  in  favor 
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of  a  reduction  in  present  duties,  and  in  view  of  the  rapidly  decreas- 
ing amount  of  pulp  wood  in  this  country  we  trust  that  the  congres- 
•ional  committee  will  report  in  favor  of  such  a  reduction. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  E.  Pope  Paper  Company, 
C.  W.  Whiting,  Treasurer. 


Milton,  N.  H.,  November  16, 1908. 

COHMITTBB  OF  WoOD  PUUP  IMPORTERS, 

New  xorh 

GsNTLEBiEN:  Regarding  the  tariff  on  mechanical  and  chemical 
wood  pulp,  this  company  is  very  much  opposed  to  any  increase  of  the 
duty;  it  would  work  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  consumers.  We  are 
paymg  now  $42  for  unbleached  sulphite,  the  highest  price  I  can  re- 
member. The  duty  on  mechanical  pulp  should  be  taken  off  entirely. 
The  price  of  this  commodity  is  not  regulated  by  duty,  but  entirely  by 
the  water  supply  and  the  ability  of  the  grmders  to  operate.  A 
drought  creates  nigh  prices;  plenty  of  water  power,  low  prices.  It 
is  a  low-priced  product  normally,  and  the  high  freight  rates  from 
Canada  and  elsewhere  makes  a  sufficiently  high  natural  duty  to  always 
give  domestic  pulp  an  advantage  of  from  S2  to  $4  per  ton. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  S.  Lowe,  Treasurer. 


Richmond,  Va.,  November  16,  1908. 

CoMMrrrEB  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  Oity. 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  beg  to 
say  we  feel  that  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  is  sufficient  to  protect 
the  industry  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prices  obtained 
for  the  domestic  product  are  profitable  to  the  manufacturers. 

We  are  not  large  consumers  of  foreign  sulphite,  but  we  use  this 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  our  paper  to  some  extent,  and  if  the 
duty  on  same  is  advanced,  we  will  consequently  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price,  which  will  affect  materially  the  profit  on  o\ir  paper  in  which 
this  sulphite  is  used.  We  are  therefore  opposed  to  any  advance  in 
the  duty  on  wood  pulp, 
lours,  very  truly. 

The  Albermarle  Paper  Manupacjturinq  Company. 
H.  W.  Ellerson,  President. 


MiDDLETOWN,  Ohio,  November  16, 1908. 

CoMMrrrEE  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  Oity. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  14th,  request- 
ing us  to  give  you  a  letter  in  regara  to  increasing  duties  on  wood 
pmp. 
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In  reply  would  say  that  this  article  does  not  interest  us  very  much, 
as  our  usage  is  very  small.  However,  we  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  Congress  to  increase  the  dutjy  on  wood  pulp,  especiafly  at 
this  time,  when  there  is  so  much  agitation  going  on  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  in  regard  to  protecting  our  forests. 

To  increase  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  would  certainly  have  a  tendency 
to  create  more  demand  for  wood  m  tnis  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  we  are  all  interested  in  preserving  our  forests  as  much  as 
possible;  hence  the  more  pulp  that  comes  into  this  coimtry  the  more 
protection  we  give  our  forests. 

We  think,  however,  that  you  are  unduly  alarmed,  as  we  do  not 
think  there  is  any  Congressman  or  Senator  that  would  be  so  unwise 
as  to  raise  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  at  the  present  time,  especially  after 
the  recent  reconunendations  of  President  Roosevelt  in  regard  to  put- 
ting news  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Wabdlow-Thomas  Papbb  Company. 


Babdeen  Paper  Company, 

Otsego,  Mich.,  November  16, 1908. 

Co^MrrTEE  OF  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

New  York, 

Deab  Sirs:  We  have  yours  of  the  14th.  As  we  are  manufacturers 
of  paper  and  not  of  wood  pulp,  we  naturally  want  to  buy  our  pulp  as 
cheaply  as  we  can,  and  are  not  in  favor  of  mcreased  duties. 

Wnile  we  believe  in  protection  to  home  industries,  we  also  believe 
in  competition. 

Yours,  truly,  G.  E.  Babdeen,  President. 

K.  Babdeen. 


Seymoub,  Conn.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

New  York, 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  yours  of  14th,  we  are  not  large  users  of 
wood  pulp,  but  any  increase  of  duty  on  pmp  wiU  affect  us  in  propor- 
tion to  larger  users.  We  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  tariff  on 
wood  pulp. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  Y.  Beach  Papeb  Co. 


NOVEMBEB  16,  1908. 

COMMTTTEE  OP  WoOD  PuLP  ImPOBTEBS, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  your  circular  letter  14th,  and  will  say  that 
it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  the  duties  on  wood  pulp  remain  at  the 
present  figures.  It  strikes  us  they  are  quite  equitaole,  and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  your  committee  can  so  convince  the  proper  authorities 
at  Washington. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Beckett  Papeb  Co., 

F.  Beckett,  Treasurer. 
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MoBBiS;  III.,  November  16, 1908. 

OOMHITTEB  OP  WoOD  PuLP  ImFORTEBS, 

6  Beehman  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Answering  your  favor  of  the  14th  mstant,  we  beg 
to  advise  that  it  is  not  our  wish  or  desire  that  there  should  be  any 
increase  or  advance  on  the  duty  in  the  pulp  schedule. 

Any  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  in  the  line  of  an 
increase  would  simply  add  an  additional  burden  to  the  consumer  and 
the  manufacturer,  and  we  trust  that  no  such  action  will  be  taken  when 
the  tariff  is  revised. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Prairie  Box  Board  Co., 

B.  F.  McKeage.  Jr.,  Secretary- TrecLsurer. 


FoRESTPORT,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  yours  we  will  say  we  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  have  decided  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  general  public  that  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  and 
paper  be  left  where  it  now  is. 

Respectfully,  yours,  A.  R.  Pennington  &  Co. 


Parsons  Paper  Company, 
HolyoTce,  Mass.,  November  16, 1908. 

CoMMirTEE  OP  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beelcman  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  in  regard 
to  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  would  say  that  we  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  an;^  advance  in  duties  upon  this  material.  We  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  need  for  such  an  advance,  and,  as  stated,  we  think  it 
would  be  much  better  that  none  should  be  made. 
Yours,  truly, 

Edward  P.  Bagg,  Treaswrer. 


Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Nem  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  not  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp.  As  the  matter  now  stands  we  beheve  the  present  duty 
affords  sufficient  protection  to  American  manufacturers,  allowing 
them  to  compete  with  foreign  pulps.  To  increase  the  tariff  would 
increase  the  cost  of  paper. 

A  reduction  would  unsettle  values,  demoralize  business,  and  be 
detrimental  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  of  this  coimtiy. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Oswego  Rivbk  Paper  Mills* 
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Green  Bat,  Wis.,  Novefn3>er  16, 1908. 

COMMITTEB  OF  WoOD  PuLP  ImPOBTBBS, 

Room  721 ,  B  Beekman  Street,  New  York  OUy. 

Gentlemen:  Acknowled^g  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  14th,  to  be  perfectly  fraim  with  you,  we  believe  it  to  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  industry,  if  not  ourselves  individually,  to  stand  pat  on 
the  tariff  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  wood  pulp. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Northern  Paper  Mills, 
Iver  J.  Terp,  Secretary. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  14th  received,  and  beg  to  advise  that 
we  can  not  conceive  of  any  sane  ar^ment  in  favor  of  an  advance  in 
the  pulp  schedule.  While  it  is  a^amst  our  interest  as  consumers  of 
pulp,  in  a  broad  sense  we  beUeve  it  would  be  antagonistic  to  business 
welfare. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  New  Haven  Pulp  and  Board  Co., 
Wm.  R.  Shaffer,  Secretary. 


Boston,  November  16, 1908. 

Committbe  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  of  14th  instant  I  believe  that  any 
change  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  especially  an  advance,  would  be  an 
injury  to  the  paper  trade  of  this  country  and  should  not  be  under- 
taken. The  reasons  are  too  obvious  to  need  repetition  to  anyone 
conversant  with  trade  conditions. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

National  Fibre  Board  Co., 
By  Stephen  Moorb,    Treasurer. 


Lee,  Mass.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City, 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  in  which  you 
ask  us  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  we  are  in  favor  of  an 
increase  in  the  tariff  duty  on  imported  pulp,  we  beg  to  state  that 
we  are  not  in  favor  of  such  an  increase,  as  we  believe  it  would  work 
an  injury  to  the  paper  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  consumer  of 
paper,  for  certainly  if  you  increase  the  duty  on  pulp  it  wiD  mean 
an  increased  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  which  he  wiU  have  to  add 
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to  the  cost  TOing  to  the  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  he  would  have  to 
get  more  money  for  his  paper  if  the  pulp  costs  very  much  more. 
While  we  are  not  very  large  users  of  pulp,  we  can  see  where  it  would 
work  to  a  great  disadyantage  in  some  grades  of  papers. 
Yours,  truly, 

Mountain  Mill  Papeb  Co., 
Edwabd  p.  Stbyenson,  Trtasurer 


MoNBOB,  Mich.,  November  16, 1908. 

The  CoMMiTTBB  OP  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

New  YorJe,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th.    While 
we  do  not  at  present  use  any  sulphite  in  the  manufacturing  of  our 

Eroductj  yet  we  are  interested  in  all  lines  of  the  industry,  and  we 
elieve  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  any  tinkering  with  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp  or  sulphite,  as  it  simply  tends  to  demoralize  business  until 
the  thing  is  settled. 

We  certainly  hope  you  will  make  your  influence  felt  on  Congress, 
as  we  think  tne  tariff  is  all  right  as  it  is  and  should  not  be  changed. 
Yours,  yery  truly, 

MONBOE  BiNDEB  BOABD  Co., 

L.  W.  Nbwcombb,  PresidenL 


East  Downington,  Pa.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

5  Beekman  street^  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  increase  of. 
duty  on  wood  pulp. 

Yours,  truly,  Fbane  P.  Mnj.EB  Papbb  Co. 

Fbane  Pabeb. 


Meoaboee  Papeb  Mills, 
Philadelphia,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

Room  721,  5  Beehman  Street,  New  YorJc,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  fayor  of  the  14th  instant  on  the 
duty  on  wood  pulp,  we  are  yery  much  surprised  to  hear  that  there 
is  any  agitation  for  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  pulp;  we  supposed  the 
entire  agitation  was  the  other  way.  So  far  as  we  haye  looked  into 
the  matter  we  think  the  present  duty,  if  worded  more  specifically,  is 
about  right,  as  it  coyers,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  difference 
in  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and  foreign  labor. 
Yours,  yeiy  truly, 

Geo.  M.  Meoaboee,  Secretary. 
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Chillicothb,  Ohio,  November  17,  1908. 

CoMMrrTEB  OF  Wood  Pulp  Impobtbbs, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Repljring  to  jour  letter  of  the  14th;  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  interests  of  the  paper  trade  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  our 
own  interests,  will  be  best  served  by  leaving  the  duty  as  it  now  stands 
on  pulp. 

1  ours,  very  truly, 

The  Mead  Pulp  and  Papeb  CohpanTi 
By  Geo.  H.  Mead,  Oeneral  Manager. 


Mabion,  Ind.,  November  17, 1908. 

OoMMrrrBB  op  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

Nm  YorJe,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  instant  in 
regard  to  the  agitation  woich  is  now  on  regarding  the  advance  in 
tariff  on  wood  pulps  into  this  country.  We  certainly  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  any  adVance  in  tariff  on  wood  pulps,  nor  would  we  like 
to  ask 'for  any  decrease,  as  we  know  the  situation  of  the  pulp  mills. 
We  believe  that  we  would  be  better  off  without  any  change  whatever, 
as  with  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  the  pulp  mills  can  make  a 
nice  profit  on  their  pulp,  and  we  certainly  do  not  want  the  duty  on 
pulp  reduced  so  as  to  compel  our  pulp  mills  here  to  close  their  plants, 
nor  do  we  want  the  duty  on  pulp  so  it  will  prohibit  the  importation 
of  the  same. 

We  are  using  considerable  foreign  pulp  as  well  as  American,  and 
we  believe  that  the  present  duties  on  pulps  are  adequate  at  the  present 
time. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Mabion  Papeb  Co., 

H.  A.  Gable,  Treasurer. 


ToBONTO,  November  16, 1908. 
The  CoMMrrxEE  op  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Deab  Sm:  Yours  of  the  14th  received.  I  am  manufacturing  tissue 
paper  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and  would  regret  if  the  import  mity  on 
sulphite  would  advance,  as  it  would  so  much  increase  the  cost  or  my 
raw  material,  without  any  possibility  of  getting  a  higher  price  for  my 
finished  product.  I  trust  you  may  succeed  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington  in  preventing  any  further  increase  in  the  duty  on  pulp. 
Yoiu^,  tndy, 

J.  H.  MoNaibn. 


Lawbenoe,  Eans.,  November  16, 1908. 

CoMMrrrEB  op  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

New  York  City, 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th 
regarding  the  a^tation  which  has  recently  swept  over  the  country, 
and  regarding  the  revision  of  the  tariff.     We  trust  that  there  may  be 
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no  movement  toward  an  increased  duty  on  pulp.    Certainly  it  would 
be  a  disadvantage  to  us  and  to  all  consumers  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  have  the  tariff  increased  on  pulp. 
Respectfully; 

Lawbenob  Paper  Mpg.  Co., 
Paul  A,  Dinsmoor, 

Assistant  Manager. 


York,  Pa.,  November,  16, 1908. 

Wood  Pulp  Importers'  Association, 

New  York  OUy. 

Gentlemen  :  We  do  not  use  any  wood  pulp  and  we  really  do  wish 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  oppose  any  advance  on  raw  material  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  justly  of  the  paper  manufacturers.    Anything 
further  we  can  do  in  this  matter  wilt  be  cheerfully  done. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Lafean  Paper  Company. 


Watertown,  N.  Y., 

November  16, 1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 

Gentlemen:  In  response  to  your  circular  dated  November  14,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  advancing 
the  duties  on  wood  pulps,  and,  more  than  that,  we  should  be  in  favor 
of  taking  all  duty  off  groimd  wood  provided  an  agreement  could  be 
made  with  the  Canadian  government  that  no  export  duty  be  put  upon 
their  pulp  wood.  We  are,  however,  in  favor  of  keeping  the  present 
duties  on  sulphite  pulps. 
Yours,  truly, 

Enowlton  Brothers. 


Kalamazoo,  Migh.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  Oity. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  Congress  will  .think  of  increasing  the  duty  on  pulp,  as 
popular  sentiment  seems  to  lean  very  strongly  toward  a  reduction 
of  the  duty.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
disadvantage  to  the  manufacturers  if  the  tariff  were  raised  ^  as  the 
domestic  manufacturers  would  immediately  fall  in  line  and  mcrease 
their  prices  accordingly.  Of  the  two,  we  should  much  sooner  have 
the  tariff  lowered  a  little,  but  our  judgment  would  be  that  the  present 
schedule  was  just  about  right  for  the  protection  of  the  pulp  manu- 
facturers and  the  paper  manufacturer  as  well. 
Yours,  truly, 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Company.  . 
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Senega  Faixb,  N.  Y.,  Nowniber  16, 1908. 

MB8SB8.  0OM.y  ETO. 

Gentlemen:  I  object  to  any  change  in  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp. 
YonxB,  tmlj^ 

£.  8.  LfQEMOTJ- 


Casturon,  N.  T.,  November  16, 1908. 

OoiacrrrEE  of  Wood  Pui.p  Imfobtebs, 

New  York. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  yonrs  of  the  14th  in  leferance  to  duty  on 
wood  pulp,  and  would  state  that  we  do  not  buy  wood  pulp,  therefore 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  an  indirect  one.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  d^ty  is  high  enough  to  protect  the  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States.  On  account  of  low-water  conditions,  we  under- 
stand pulp  is  Teiy  high  just  at  present.  Probably  your  demands  of 
importations  when  under  nomud  conditions  would  be  shut  off  and 
probably  at  a  loss  to  importers.  Howeyer,  these  conditions  are  not 
likely  to  preyail  for  long;  therefore  think  our  domestic  manufac- 
turers can  stand  it. 

Yours,  truly,  Inoalls  &  Co., 

H.  H.  G.  Inoalls,  decretory. 


Philadelfhia,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

^6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  OUy. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  14th  receiyed.    Our  mills  are  making 
board  from  old  papers,  so  that  while  we  join  you  in  your  protest 
against  higher  tarin,  we  can  not  do  so  as  users  of  pulp. 
Very  trufy,  yours, 

Ellswobth  H.  Hultz,  Jc 


Norwich,  Conn.,  November  17, 1908. 

Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Impobters. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  14th  receiyed,  and  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  tariff  upon  wood  pulp  as  it  is  at  present  and  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary for  any  adyance  to  be  made,  as  the  manufacturers  haye  to  pay  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  and  liye  and  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness of  iTiAlring  paper  for  the  market,  competing  with  other  foreign 
papers. 

Yours,  truly.  The  A.  H.  Hubbard  Co., 

Charles  L.  Hubbard,  Presideni. 


Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721,  Beekman  Street,  New  York  Oitjf. 

Gentlemen:  We  haye  your  circular  of  the  14th,  and  note  con- 
tents.   We  are  opposed  to'  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  at 
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this  time  because  we  are  satisfied  with  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  nothing  but  groxmd  wood,  and  therefore  an 
advance  of  the  duty  would  not  be  likely  to  affect  us  adversely.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  leave  conditions  as 
thev  are,  as  we  think  that  the  interests  of  the  paper  manufacturers 
and  the  paner  consumers  would  best  be  served  by  preserving  stability 
in  the  taxin. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff  is  a  reasonable  and 
proper  one  and  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience.  ^  We  should  not 
view  with  favor  any  reduction,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  advance  the  duty,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  conditions  which 
have  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  various  branches  of  paper  man- 
ufacture. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Hanhawa  Falls  Water  Poweb  Compant, 
Per  E.  A.  MEB&rrr,  Jr.,  Receiver. 


Philadelphia,  November  16, 1908. 

OoMMriTEs  OP  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Boom  721 J  6  Beekman  Street,  New  YorJc  OUy. 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  4,  request* 
ing  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  an  advance  of  the 
duties  on  wood  pulp. 

We  are  users  of  wood  pulp,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  in  our 
manufacture.  We  beg  to  state  that  the  present  price  of  paper  is  so 
low  and  the  maigin  of  profit  so  small  that  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
duty  on  wood  pmp  it  can  not  possibly  be  borne  by  our  branch  of  the 
manufacture  and  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  paper. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  the  duty  is  advanced  the  price 
of  our  product  must  advance  accordingly,  and  as  it  enters  into  our 
paper  in  considerable  percentage  the  advance  of  our  price  will  have 
to  De  at  least  proportionate. 

Truly,  yours,  „^  ^        ..         ^ 

The  Glen  Mills  Paper  Company, 
PerTHOs.  L.  Shaw. 


Appleton,  Wis.,  November  16,  1908. 

The  Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  lorTc. 

Gentlemen:  Replving  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  tne  present  tariff  on  imported  sulphite  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  afford  proper  protection  to  domestic  manufacturers. 
Strictly.speaking,  and  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  it  probably  would  be 
more  to  our  interest  if  the  duty  might  be  removed;  yet  we  are  be- 
lievers in  the  principle  of  protection,  and  while  sulphite  to  us  is  a  raw 
material  it  is  a  finisned  product  to  others  engaged  m  its  manufacture. 
Certainlv  we  believe  that  the  duty  should  not  be  increased. 
X  ours,  truly, 

Fox  River  Paper  Company. 
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Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  16,  1908. 

COMMITTEB  OP  WoOD  PULP  IMPORTERS, 

6  BeeJcman  Street,  New  York  Oity. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  instant 
beg  to  state  we  are  against  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Flower  Cmr  Tissue  Milub  Ck>MPAKTy 
By  F.  M.  Nephew. 


Bennington,  Vt.,  November  17,  1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Boom  721 ,  6  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  duly  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  14th  instant. 
In  reply  will  say  that  we  see  no  pood  reason  why  the  present  dutj 
on  pulps  should  be  increased.  The  present  price  of  tissue  paper  is 
too  low  as  compared  with  the  present  price  of  sulphite  and  ^^und 
wood,  and  if  tne  duty  on  pulps  was  increased  the  prices  or  paper 
would  have  to  be  increased  accordingly. 
We  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  duty  on  pulps. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fillmore  &  Sladb, 
By  H.  D.  Fillmore. 


Fallsburoh  Paper  Mills, 
FaUsburg,  N.  Y.,  Novemier  16, 1908. 

AifERioAN  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  received.  We  use  both  forei^  and  domestic 
sulphite  and  ground  wood,  and  am  in  favor  of  havmg  the  tariff  re- 
mam  as  it  is  on  them. 

Most  truly,  Edw.  Y.  Le  Fevre. 


Vinoennes,  Ind.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Neiv  York  City,  N  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Your  "circular  letter'*  relating  to  tariff  on  "wood 
pulp"  received.  In  reply  beg  to  say  we  do  not  believe  the  duty  on 
wood  or  wood  pulp  will  be  raised,  as  the  tendency  and  agitation  is 
just  the  opposite. 

We  use  considerable  "print"  in  lining  strawboards,  but  we  are 
not  advocating  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  as  we  are  not  "free  traders," 
and  we  do  not  beUeve  the  tariff  rate  will  be  increased,  as  your.circiilar 
letter  suggests.    We  are, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Empire  Paper  Company. 

F.  W.  QuANTZ,  Manager. 
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SuNAPEB,  N.  H.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  we  hardly  feel 
that  we  can  support  any  movement  for  the  sulphite  manufacturers 
to  increase  the  duty  on  foreign  p\ilp.  Our  opinion  is  that  with  the 
present  duty  tiie  domestic  sulphite  manufacturers  ought  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and,  even  if  they  do  have 
to  undersell  slightly  the  foreign  manufacturers,  that  there  shoiild 
still  be  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  them. 

Our  idea  of  the  situation  is  that  the  domestic  manufacturers 
thought  there  was  no  end  to  the  price  thej  could  chaise  and  went 
beyond  the  limits  of  good  judgment  in  then:  prices,  so  letting  in  the 
foreign  pulps. 

Very  truly,  yours,  EBfEBSON  Papeb  Company, 

W.  A.  Whitnbt. 

P.  S. — ^I  am,  however,  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  tarifiF. 


Philadelphia,  November  17, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Ii^pobtebs, 

6  BeeJcman  Street,  New  York. 

Deab  Sibs:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  we  have  given 'the 
matter  of  the  present  duty  on.  wood  pulp  careful  consideration,  and 
from  our  standpoint  we  do  not  see  now  our  interests  on  this  side 
advance  by  either  raising  or  lowering  the  present  rates  of  duty. 
We  think  they  are  very  fair  as  they  now  stand. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Dill  &  Collins  Co., 
Gbellet  Collins,  Prmden^. 


New  Yobk,  November  16, 1908. 

COBiMHTEE   OF  WoOD  PULP  ImpOBTEBS, 

B  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  with 
regard  to  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  we  think  it  would  be  unadvisable 
to  make  any  change  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  same. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Diamond  Mills  Papeb  Company, 
C.  G.  Van  Gildebt,  Secretary. 


Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  November  17, 1908. 

CoMMrrTEE  op  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  we  re^et  to  say 

that  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  us  to  attend  the  proposed  meeting. 

Regarding  the  tariff  agitation  and  any  intended  advance  on  pulps 
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coming  into  this  country,  we  can  only  say  that  in  self -protection  we 
can  take  but  one  position — ^we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  ad- 
vance in  the  present  schedule.  It  seems  to  us  that  when  it  is  known 
that  the  supply  in  this  country  is  short  at  best,  and  imder  adverse 
conditions  such  as  have  prevailed  recently  the  pulp  mills  have  not 
been  able  to  nearly  meet  the  demand,  any  person  or  committee  who 
tried  to  advance  the  rates  of  import  would  only  do  so  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  paper  mills  who  purchase  their  pulp.  We  shsdl  be 
glad  to  see  their  efforts  sidetrackea. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Crescent  Paper  and  Machine  Company. 


Marseilles,  III.,  November  16, 1908. 

COMMriTEE  OF  WoOD  PULP  IMPORTERS, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Regarding  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  believe 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  make  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  sulphite 
or  pulp,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  upset  present  conditions  and 
increase  the  cost  of  all  grades  of  paper  and  board  using  this  raw 
material,  and  we  trust  that  your  committee  will  be  successful  in  pre- 
venting any  change  in  the  present  situation. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Crescent  Paper  Company, 
R.  F.  Knott,  Presidefnt. 


West  Henniker,  N.  H.,  November  16, 1908. 

CoMMmEE  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen;  Replying  to  yours  of  the  14th,  we  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  any  prospect  of  increasing  the  present  duty  on  pulps.  All 
the  a^tation  we  have  heard  of  was  in  favor  of  reducing  same. 

It  IS  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  maintain  the  rates 
about  as  they  are  at  present. 
Yours,  truly, 

CoNTOocooK  Valley  Paper  Company, 
H.  A.  Emerson,  Treasurer. 


Huntington,  Mass.,  Novemiber  16, 1908. 

Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers. 

Gentlemen:  Your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  received.  As  we  are 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  we 
have  referred  your  letter  to  our  president,  Mr.  W.  N.  Caldwell, 
Holyoke,  Mass.  You  have  the  sympathy  of  this  division  in  your 
efforts  not  to  have  the  duty  on  pulps  increased. 

The  compliments  of  the  writer  to  each  gentleman  represented  on 
the  committee. 

Yours,  truly,  Chester  Paper  Company  Division, 

E.  C.  Rogers,  Manager. 
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Lrrrrz,  Pa.,  November  16^  1908. 

CoMMiiTEE  OP  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  YorJc,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  yours  of  the  14th  instant  relative  to  the 
possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  pulps,  and  we  wish  most 
emphatically  to  ^o  on  record  as  being  most  strenuously  opposed  to 
any  such  legislation. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Consumers  Boxboard  and  Paper  Gompant, 
H.  J.  Pierson,  General  Manager. 


South  TTadley  Falls,  Mass.,  Novernber  17, 1908. 

CoMMrrTEE  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  instant, 
beg  to  state  that  you  are  nght  in  your  supposition  that  we  are 
opposed  to  any  advance  in  duty  on  foreign  pulp.  We  might  also 
add  that  we  have  the  same  opinion  as  the  I&mpshire  Paper  Company 
upon  this  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  Carew  Manufacturing  Compant, 

W.  D.  JuDD,  President. 


Kalamazoo,  Migh.,  November  16, 1908. 

C!ommittee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  YorTc. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  14th  at  hand,  and  we  certainly  should 
not  like  to  see  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  raised,  and  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Bryant  Paper  Company. 


HousATONio,  Mass.,  November  16, 1908. 

CoMMrrTEE  op  Wood  Pulp*  Importers, 

New  YorTc. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  November  14,  we  would  say 
that  we  are  opposed  to  any  mcrease  in  the  duty  on  wood  pulp.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  reduced. 
Domestic  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  protection  on  their  product 
the  same  as  we  ask  for  ours. 

Yours,  truly,  B.  D.  Eising  Paper  Company. 


RocKPORD,  III.,  November  16, 1908. 

COMMITTEB  OP  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS, 

6  Beehnan  Street,  New  YorTc  Oity. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  there  will  be  an  effort 
made  on  November  21  to  start  a  movement  raising  the  duty  on  wood 
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pulp,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  benefit  nobody  but  a  few  wood- 
pulp  manufacturers  and  work  a  hardship  on  the  consumer  of  all 
grades  of  pulp,  which  is  now  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  cheaper  ^ades  of  paper.  We,  as  users  of  the  several 
grades  of  pulp,  respectfuDy  appeal  to  you  to  use  every  means  in  your 
power  to  prevent  tnis  advance. 

Thanking  you  for  any  efforts  you  may  take,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

RooKFOBD  Papeb  Box  Boabd  CompanTi 
R.  Wantz,  Manager. 


PiTTSTON,  Pa.,  November  16 ^  1908. 

Gents:  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  any  advance  in  the  present 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  of  any  kind. 

Yours,  respectfully,  G.  B.  Rommel. 


Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  November  17 j  1908. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  not  in  favor  of  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  pulp 
we  are  using  by  having  the  tariff  increased. 
Yours,  truly, 

Seeley  Paper  Mills  Company. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  November  16, 1908. 

CoMMrrTEE  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  YorJc,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  the  14th  in  regard  to  the 
tariff  on  imported  wood  and  sulphite,  etc.,  and  in  answer  would  say 
that  we  do  not  think  the  tariff  had  ought  to  be  interfered  with  in  any 
way,  and  that  means  that  we  consider  it  just  about  right  as  it  is. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Standard  Paper  Company, 
J.  H.  Whitney,  Manager. 


Richmond,  Va.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  YorJc. 

Dear  Sirs:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  November  14  in  reference  to 
the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  will  state  that  we  think  that  it  would  be 
unwise  for  Congress  to  mcrease  the  duty  on  this  material,  as  we  our- 
selves do  considerable  export  business  and  presume  that  other  paper 
manufacturers  do  the  same  thing. 

If  the  duty  were  increased  on  wood  pulp  of  any  kind  this  would 
naturally  throw  us  out  of  line  with  the  prices  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors in  Germany  and  Sweden. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  these  duties. 
Yours,  truly. 

Standard  Paper  Manufacturing  Company, 
R.  S.  Crump,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Fulton,  N.  Y.,  Novernber  16, 1908. 

COMMITTBB  OP  WoOD  PULP  IMPORTERS; 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  authorize  you  in  our  behalf  to  make  just 
as  strong  a  protest  as  you  possibly  can  in  the  hearing  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  against  any  advance  in 
the  tariff  rates  on  sulphite  or  ground  wood. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  these  articles  are  now  sufficiently 
protected,  and  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  tariff  it  should  be  down- 
ward rather  than  upward. 

We  believe  it  would  be  a  most  serious  mistake  if  any  advance  in 
the  present  tariff  rates  on  wood  pulp  was  made. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Victoria  Paper  Mills  Company, 
By  E.  R.  Redhead,  President. 


SsANEATELEs,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  YorTe  OUy. 

Gentlemen:  While  we  are  not  large  consumers  of  pulps,  we  cer- . 
tainly  do  not  want  to  see  any  disturbance  in  the  tariff,  as  that  would 
i^ect  our  business  in  proportion. 

We  trust  you  will  use  your  best  endeavors  to  see  that  no  disturbance 
occurs. 

Yours,  truly,  Charles  G.  Weeks  Compant. 


Appleton,  Wis.,  November  16, 1908. 

CoMMmEE  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Neu)  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared  to  ^ve(  you  such  a  letter  as  you  ask  for,  although  upon  further 
mvestigation  it  might  prove  to  our  interest  to  give  it. 

As  we  look  at  it,  the  whole  paper  industrv  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  if  it  develops  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade  gen- 
erally to  have  a  higher  duty  on  sulphite  pulp  we  are  willing  that  it 
should  be  put  on.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  develops  that  a  lower  duty 
would  be  of  more  benefit,  then  we  are  ready  to  acquiesce  in  that. 

With  the  information  at  hand  now,  however,  we  can  not  express 
an  opinion  either  way. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Company. 


Wells  River,  Vt.,  November  16, 1908. 

Committbe  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  14th,  we  would  state  that  we 
do  not  use  any  sulphite  pulp,  our  raw  material  being  burlap,  etc. 
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We  realize,  however,  that  higher  duties  on  sulphite  would  be  a 
serious  handicap  to  the  majority  of  tissue  manufacturers,  as  the  im.- 
ported  article  is  really  necessary  to  them.    We  remain, 
Yours,  very  trily,  ^ 

Adams  Paper  Company, 
H.  Crabtreb,  Maiiager. 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  November  16 ^  1908. 

COMMTrTEE  op  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS, 

Boom  7il ,  6  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  14th,  and  would  state 
that,  in  our  judgment,  we  believe  the  duty  on  sulphite  should  remain 
as  it  is. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Robertson  &  Son, 

C.  W.  Blaok. 


Boston,  November  £0, 1908. 
The  Q.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company. 

Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  you  propose  to  be  represented  in 

•  Washington  by  way  of  protest  against  any  mcrease  in  the  tariflP  on 

chemical  wooa  pulp,  which  is  taxed  under  "Schedule  M"  as  follows: 

Unbleached,  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight;  bleached, 

one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight. 

We  wish  to  make  a  similar  protest. 

We  manufacture  in  Maine  rising  45,000  tons  of  chemical  wood 
pulp  by  the  soda  process,  so-called,  more  than  one-half  of  which  we 
sell  to  manufacturers  of  paper,  the  balance  being  used  in  our  own 
paper  mills.  We  think  the  protection  afforded  our  product  is  ample 
imder  existing  law. 

We  buy  about  14,000  tons  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  mainly  un- 
bleached, made  by  tne  sulphite  process,  for  use  in  our  paper  nulls. 
Of  this  amount  more  than  one-half  is  of  foreign  origin,  five-eighths  of 
our  foreign  purchases  being  Canadian.  The  cost  or  the  foreign  pulp 
to  us,  deEvered  at  our  mills,  is  about  $4  per  ton  more  than  the  cost  of 
domestic  pulp,  and  the  specific  duty  amounts  to  more  than  8  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  above  figures  relate  to  the  years  1907  and  1908.     The  large 

f proportion  of  foreign  pulp  used  in  these  years  is  mainly  due  to  tne 
act  that  in  the  last  part  of  1906  and  the  earl v  part  of  the  year  1907 
we  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  domestic  sulpliite  pulp  at  reasonable 
prices. 

It  would  seem  that  sufficient  protection  is  at  present  afforded  to 
American  manufactures  on  this  item,  and  that  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  duty  levied  might  result  in  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  cost 
and  to  the  price  of  paper  in  this  country. 

We  own  three  mills,  situated  in  Maine,  two  paper  and  one  soda 
.  pulp  mill.    Our  product  of  book  and  surface-coated  papers  is  about 
45,000  tons  per  annum. 
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You  are  authorized  to  make  the  above  representations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  our  behalf. 
Yours,  veiy  truly, 

S.  D.  Wabbbn  &  Co. 

P.  S. — ^We  wish  to  add  that  no  individual  or  association  is  au- 
thorized to  represent  us  in  respect  to  the  tariff  on  printing  paper. 
We  should  not  object  to  a  revision  of  this  schedule,  provided,  in 
connection  with  it.  are  f airlv  considered  the  present  rat^  of  duty  on 
articles  entering  tne  cost  ox  manufacture,  such  as  coal,  clay,  chem- 
icals, and  structural  materials. 

S.  D.  Warbbn  &  C!o. 


The  following  paper  was  submitted  to  the  committee: 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  21,  1908. 

The  CoMMnTEB  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WdsJiington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  I  represent  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  a 
domestic  corporation  of  New  York  State  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  lumber  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  i .  The  production  in 
paper,  which  is  all  news  print,  is  approximately  18,000  tons  per  an- 
num. It  saws  into  lumber  from  16,000,000  to  20,000,000  feet  per 
annimi.  The  company  employs  approximately  500  men  in  its  manu- 
facturing departments  and  in  its  woodland  operations.  The  city  of 
Glens  Falls  has  a  population  of  about  20,000,  and  its  staple  industry 
is  paper-making,  there  being  a  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany located  there.  I  am  manager  of  the  woodland  department  of 
the  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  and,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  corpora- 
tion is,  next  to  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  largest  owner 
of  New  York  State  woodland,  and  is  annually  cutting  a  supply  of 
wood  from  these  lands,  I  am  able  to  supply  the  committee  with 
accurate  figures  on  the  cost  of  production  of  pulp  wood  in  New  York 
State,  and  perhaps,  in  addition,  to  provide  an  illustration  of  what  the 
effect  of  the  tarin  may  be  upon  woodlands  in  our  section. 

Our  company  owns  160,000  acres  of  Adirondack  forest  land.  The 
experts  say  that  the  annual  growth  of  spruce  and  hemlock  upon 
these  lands  is  something  like  60  feet  to  the  acre.  If  we  exclude  10,000 
acres  for  bums  and  waste  land,  it  leaves  150,000  acres,  and,  assuming 
that  the  figures  on  annual  yield  given  by  the  experts  is  correct,  our 
forest  would  produce  something  uke  15,000  cords  of  wood  per  year. 
The  apacity  of  our  present  ground-wood  mill  is  about  18,000  tons  per 
year.  Each  cord  of  rough  pulp  wood  produces  1,800  pounds  of 
mechanically  ground  wood,  so  that  our  present  use  of  pulp  wood  for 
groimd-wood  purposes  is  approximately  20,000  cords  per  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  tnat  our  woodlands  would  not  supply  sufficient  wood 
for  a  sulphite  mill  to  supply  our  sulphite,  we  have  in  the  past  pur- 
chased our  sulphite  in  the  open  market. 

The  difference  between  our  consumption  of  pulp  wood  and  the. 
yield  from  our  own  lands  we  purchase  in  the  open  market,  mainly 
from  Canada.  In  the  year  1907  we  purchased  691  cords  of  rough, 
8,028  of  peeled,  and  1,341  cords  of  rossed  Canadian  pulp  wood. 
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In  the  same  season  we  cut  from  our  own  lands  in  New  York  State 
31,397  cords  of  pulp  wood  and  logs,  the  total  cost  of  which,  for  re- 
moval from  the  stump  to  the  nearest  water  for  floatmg  and  driving  to 
our  mill,  was  $141 .115.60.  To  drive  this  wood  to  our  mill  we  expended 
$28,001.94,  and  tnere  was  chargeable  against  it  for  sundries,  office 
salaries,  etc.,  $8,708.25,  making  the  total  cost  of  getting  this  wood 
from  the  stump  to  our  mill  $177,824.79,  or  $5.66  plus  per  cord.  The 
stumpage  value  of  this  wood  it  is  somewnat  difficult  to  nx,  as  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  value  of  stumpage  of  Adirondack  land  for  various 
purposes  is  weU  understood.  However,  the  generally  accepted  value 
of  stumpage  for  pulp  wood  purposes  is  rrom  $2  to  $2.50  per  cord  and, 
assuming  this  stumpage  to  nave  an  average  value  of  $2.25  per  cord, 
we  get  a  total  cost  per  cord  at  our  mill  of  $7.91  for  the  wood  deliverea 
in  13-f(>ot  lo^.  In  making  comparisons  with  the  cost  of  Canadian 
wood,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Canadian  wood  is  cut  into 
4-foot  lengths,  while  the  New  York  State  wood,  from  which  I  have 
given  figures,  comes  to  the  mill  in  the  log. 

The  Canadian  wood  purchased  by  this  company,  as  stated  above,  i8 
bought  in  the  open  market  at  pomts  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
east  of  Quebec/  at  $7  per  cord  for  hand-peeled  4-foot  wood,  and  the 
rough  wood  was  bougnt  in  the  same  section  at  $5.50  to  $6  per  cord 
ana  the  rossed  was  bought  dehvered  at  Glens  FaUs  at  $11  per  cord. 
The  estimated  cost  of  aeUvering  4-foot  rough  pulp  wood  at  Mont- 
magny  and  St.  Catherine,  Quebec,  by  the  sea-coast  lumber  company, 
one  of  the  venders  of  the  wood  above  referred  to,  was  $2.90  per  cora 
for  Montmagny  and  $3.30  per  cord  for  St.  Catherine.  These  figures 
were  made  up  of  the  items  of  $2  per  cord  for  the  labor  of  laying  the 
wood  at  these  points,  plus  50  centsper  cord  in  the  case  of  Montmagny 
and  $1  per  cord  in  the  case  of  St.  Catherine  for  driving,  booming,  and 
sorting  and  40  cents  per  cord  in  each  case  for  stumpage. 

We  are  suppUed  with  figures  upon  the  cost  of  delivering  pulp 
wood  to  us  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  River,  about  20  miles 
west  of  Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  items  are  $2  per  cord  for 
labor  from  the  stump  to  the  driving  water;  driving,  loss  of  measure- 
ment, rossing,  and  loading,  $1^  total  cost  of  wood  per  cord,  $3.  No 
account  of  stumpage  value  is  mcluded  in  the  above  figures. 

To  protect  our  New  York  State  forest  lands  and  provide  for  an 
annual  yield,  which  shaU  be  permanent,  we  have  asked  the  United 
States  forestry  department  to  supply  us  with  a  working  plan  for  cut- 
ting our  wood  and  the  department  is  now  at  work  upon  such  a  plan. 
So  long  as  we  are  able  to  make  up  the  deficiency  between  our  con- 
sumption and  the  annual  growth  of  our  own  wood,  at  anything  like 
the  present  prices  for  Canadian  wood,  we  shall  lumber,  imder  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  United  States  Department.  Should  an  export 
duty  bar  us  from  the  Canadian  market,  we  would  be  forced  to  in- 
crease the  cutting  upon  our  own  land,  and  should  the  present  tariff 
schedule  on  news  print  be  reduced  so  that  we  would  be  forced  to  com- 
pete with  the  Canadian  mills,  having  the  chief  source  of  wood  supply 
above  referred  to,  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  to  our  own  wood 
land  for  our  entire  supply  of  pulp  wood,  which  would  mean  that  in 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years  tne  land  would  be  denuded.  Were  it 
not  for  the  rapid  increase  m  value  of  our  New  York  State  wood  land, 
it  might  be  that  there  would  be  a  greater  profit  in  denuding  the  prop- 
erty and  keeping  out  of  the  Canadian  wood  market  than  xmder  the 
present  plan  of  operating. 
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The  j)resent  tariff  schedule  is  satisfactory  to  this  company,  and  to 
reduce  it  means  to  compel  us  to  seek  our  source  of  supply  of  raw 
stock  in  northern  New  York;  and;  while  it  may  mean  that  we  shall 
be  able  for  some  years  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  mills,  it  plainly 
means  that  this  can  be  done  only  through  a  sacrifice  of  the  future 
forest  growth  in  our  section.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  effect 
of  any  substantial  tariff  reduction  would  be  for  the  State  of  New 
York  to  condemn  the  forest  land  and  pay  its  present  value. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express,  on  behalf  of  our  conipany,  our 
approval  of  the  conclusions  expressed  by  Mr.  Lyman  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Paper  Company. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Finch,  Prutn  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
By  Geo.  N.  Ostrander, 

Mamager  Woodlands. 

The  following  gentlemen  also  appeared,  representing  manufac* 
turers  of  paper,  but  did  not  address  tne  committee: 

F.  M.  Hugo,  Remington  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

D.  M.  Anderson,  St.  Regis  raper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company,  represented  by  John  T. 
Wheelwright  and  George  W.  Wheelwright,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  on  Monday 
we  will  take  up  crockery  and  glassware,  and  of  course  it  will  be  evi- 
dent to  you  that  even  if  you  wait  over  you  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  That  is  a  large  interest,  and  a  great  many  people 
will  have  to  be  heard  upon  that  subject.  Tne  committee  regrets  that 
it  can  not  hear  all  of  you  to-day.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  a 
little  more  expedition,  but  we  have  tried  to  rush  along  as  fast  as  we 
could.  I  will  say,  however,  that  if  you  will  file  your  briefs  at  any 
time  before  the  4th  of  December  they  will  be  printed  along  witn 
these  hearings  as  though  they  were  presented  and  read  before  the 
committer;  and  the  committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
them  all. 
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Boston,  Novmiher  19, 1908. 
Chaibmak  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Deab  Sm:  The  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company  are  manu- 
facturers of  paper,  with  mills  producmg  about  50  tons  of  paper  per 
day  of  book  grades.  These  mills  are  situated  in  Massachusetts  witnin 
about  60  miles  of  Boston.  Our  location  precludes  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp,  as  all  forests  are  distant  and  fuel  is  high. 

We  are  usmg  a  considerable  quantity  of  chemical  wood  fibers,  both 
domestic  and  imported.  The  soda  fiber  we  use  the  most  of  is  all  of 
domestic  make,  but  the  stronger  fiber  made  by  the  sulphite  process 
we  use  more  largely  of  the  imported,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  supe- 
rior quality  to  the  general  product  of  the  domestic  pulp  mills  and  is 
sold  at  a  higher  pnce  aiid  to  a  great  extent  are  not  competitive,  as 
the  domestic  pulp  is  an  inferior  quality  and  can  not  be  substituted  for 
the  imported,  which  commands  a  price  which  certainly  averages  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  higher.  An  increase  in  the  duties  would 
be  a  hardship  on  us  for  the  reason  that  we  must  continue  to  buy  the 
foreign  product,  as  the  home  producers  have  never  supplied  pulp  of 
the  quality  we  desire,  and  we  are  certain  we  should  be  unable  to 
advance  our  prices  to  offset  increased  costs. 

There  are  comparatively  few  pulp  mills  whose  product  is  sold  to 
mills  using  but  not  producing  pulp,  and  the  market  for  domestic 
pulp  is  largely  controlled  by  mills  producing  and  using  pulp  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  selling  their  surplus.  It  is  doubly  the 
interest  of  such  manufacturers  to  favor  the  exclusion  of  imported 
pulps  by  higher  duties,  as  it  benefits  them  both  in  the  sale  of  pulp 
and  of  paper. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  protest  against  any  advance  in  the 
duties  on  pulp. 

The  present  quotations  for  foreign  pulp  for  immediate  shipment 
are  abnormally  low,  due  to  the  unfavorable  business  conoitions 
which  have  prevailed,  and  should  not  be  considered  in  anv  adjust- 
ment of  duties  for  the  reasons  of  market  conditions,  as  explained  by 
one  of  our  EngUsh  correspondents  who  is  well  posted.  We  quote 
below  their  letter  of  October  31: 

"With  reference  to  sulphite  supplies,  would  you  consider  the  g[ues- 
tion  of  picking  up  what  may  be  considered  a  bargain  for  delivery 
this  year?  The  point  is  this:  Owing  to  dullness  of  trade,  many 
paper  makers  in  this  country  are  not  able  to  take  out  their  con- 
tracted suppUes^  consequently  some  paper  mills  in  Scandinavia  have 
stocks  inconvemently  large.  This  conoition  of  affairs  will,  we  think, 
be  only  temporary,  because  the  price  has  now  sunk  below  cost  of 
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Sroduction.  A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Scandinavia  to  reduce  pro- 
uction  by  30  per  cent  for  three  or  six  months.  All  Norweman  mills 
have  agreed  to  this  and  more  than  half  the  Swedish  mills.  They  are, 
however,  waiting  for  more  complete  unanimity  before  putting  this 
plan  into  operation.  In  the  meantime  several  mills  will  shut  down 
for  a  month  or  more  on  their  own  account  without  waiting  until  the 

{>ulp  associations  have  come  to  a  decision.     It  is  to  be  expected,  there- 
ore,  that  during  next  jear  the  supplv  will  adiust  itself  to  the  de- 
mand, but  in  the  meantime  for  financial  reasons  there  are  stocks  which 
will  be  going  cheap.    If  you  could  take  200  or  300  tons  for  this  year, 
we  could  probably  make  you^a  special  offer. 

"We  have  dispatched  to  you  a  sample  of  our  G  pulp,  and  we  have 
to-day  sent  you  a  further  sample  of  our  T  pulp.  You  have  already 
a  sample  of  the  HX.  These  three  brands  all  run  much  the  same  and 
are  popular  in  this  country  as  being  easy  bleaching  suitable  for 
printings.  From  one  or  otner  of  these  mills  we  could  possibly  sup- 
ply you  with  cheap  lots  for  this  year.  We  can  not  quote  at  present 
until  we  know  that  you  will  be  open,  but  on  hearing  from  you  we 
would  lay  an  offer  before  you. 
"  KespectfuUy,  yours, 

"Geo.  W.  Wheelwright,  President.'^ 


Boston,  November  20, 1908. 

To  the  Chaibman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

W(i8hingtonj  D.  0. 

Dear  Sm:  We  understand  that  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation are  advocating  and  are  going  to  present  to  you  on  tne  21st 
instant  their  views  as  to  raising  the  duty  on  imported  pulps  from 
Europe  to  100  per  cent. 

We  are  members  of  the  above  association,  but  we  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  any  such  change  in  the  tariff. 

We  are  not  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  are  obliged  to  buy  all  of  our 
pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  our  paper,  and  while  we  buy  more  or 
less  of  it  made  in  this  countrv  as  well  as  in  Canada  we  still  buy  a  large 
quantity  from  Germany  and.  Sweden,  for  the  reason  that  the  quality 
of  our  paper  demands  m  some  instances  a  better  grade  of  pulp  than 
can  be  made  in  this  country.  We  have  never  yet  seen  pulp  maae  here 
of^  as  good  auahty  as  that  made  abroad,  ana  while  there  are  a  few 
mills  here  tnat  if  they  exerted  themselves  could  manufacture  this 
quality,  they  would  not  make  enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  this 
grade,  and  if  the  dutj  were  raised  100  per  cent  on  the  foreign  pulp 
they  could  make  their  prices  exorbitant.  Many  of  the  mills  in  this 
country  make  their  own  pulp  and  their  own  paper  together,  and  have 
some  pulp  for  sale,  and  a  raise  in  the  duty  to  this  figure  would  benefit 
them  very  materially,  but  it  would  be  a  distinct  detriment  to  the  mills 
hke  ourselves  who  are  obliged  to  buy  pulp  in  the  foreign  market,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  paper  so  made  in  this  country  is  made  by 
mills  situated  in  similar  circumstances  as  ourselves. 

We  trust  that  no  change  will  be^ade  in  the  way  of  an  increase  of 
duty  on  European  pulp. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Monadnock  Paper  Mills, 

A.  J.  PiEBCE,  PreaiderU. 
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Boston,  November  20, 1908. 
Mr.  Sbbbno  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sm:  This  company  is  opposed  to  any  increase  of  duty  on 
wood  pulp  for  the  following  reasons: 

^  Our  mill  is  situated  near  this  city  and  produces  about  30  tons  of 
high-grade  paper  per  day.  We  buy  all  or  our  wood  fiber,  not  being 
able  to  manufacture  it,  owing  to  the  location  of  our  mill.  The  low 
grades  are  almost  entirely  of  domestic  production,  but  many  of  the 
higher  grades  of  foreign  sulphite  fiber  are  of  superior  quality  to  any 
made  in  this  country,  and  tor  that  reason  we  are  compelled  to  use 
them  in  order  to  obtain  certain  desired  traits  in  our  papers. 

We  are  content  with  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp,  and  believe 
that  it  is  probably  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  pulp 
manufacturers. 

We  protest,  however,  against  any  increase  in  the  said  duty.  The 
majority  of  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  make  their  own  pulp, 
manufacture  the  larger  part  of  their  pulp  into  paper,  and  sell  any 
surplus  which  they  may  have.  An  examination  into. the  cost  of 
paper  making  and  into  tne  price  at  which  these  mills  sell  their  paper 
will  very  quickly  show  at  what  value  they  take  their  own  pulp  when 

Eut  to  their  own  uses,  and  tend  to  confirm  our  belief  that  they  already 
ave  ample  protection. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

TiLESTON   AND  HOLLINGSWOBTH  CJOMPANT, 

Geo.  F.  Child,  Treasurer. 


SPRUCE   PULP  WOOD  AND  LOGS. 

DETBorr,  Mich.,  November  SS,  1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

CTiairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washinffton,  D.  C 

Deab  Sib:  I  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  I  am  engaged  in 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  all  kinds  of  manufactured  lumber 
at  wholesale  and  retail  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  have  been  engaged  in 
this  business  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  I  wish  to  place  myself 
on  record  for  free  lumber  and  all  other  wood  raw-material  products 
from  Canadian  markets.  It  is  really  ridiculous  to  continue  a  $2  per 
thousand  tax  on  pine  lumber  when  it  is  so  clearly  known  to  all  men 
familiar  with  the  present  lumber  trade  that  at  this  period  pine  lumber 
is  sidetracked  as  a  building  material  in  the  construction  of  houses  and 
southern  yellow  pine  has  taken  its  place  for  that  particular  purpose. 

At  this  period  Canadian  pine  lumber  has  developed  itself  mto  the 
raw-matenal  class  on  account  of  its  high  prices  ana  scarcity  of  same. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  nearly  wholly  used  by  factory  men  in  the 
manufacture  of  doors,  window  sash,  moldings,  and  patterns  for  iron 
castings,  etc.,  and  therefore  it  does  not  come  in  competition  with 
other  lumber  manufactured  in  the  United  States  which  is  used  in  the 
building  trade. 

However,  while  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  just  and  equitable 
to  the  American  people  to  place  Canadian  lumber  on  the  free  list,  I 
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do  suggest  that  you  should  demand  something  in  exchange  from 
Canada  in  return  ror  this  favor,  and  that  should  oe  spruce  pulp  wood 
and  logs  free  of  Canadian  export  duties  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Greorgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  districts.  I  am  informed  this  par- 
ticular item  (spruce  pulp  wood)  Canada  is  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion into  the  United  States  hj  government  stipulations  in  the  sale  of 
spruce-timber  lands.  Believing  your  committee  will  give  my  request 
for  free  liunber  and  all  other  raw-wood  material  favorable  considera- 
tion, I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  .  C.  M.  Zenqerle. 


PRINT    PAPER. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
Watertovm,  N.  Y.,  N(yvember  2S,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  D.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Wa^MngUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  by 
John  Norris  in  his  brief  presented  to  your  committee  on  Saturday, 
November  21,  which  is  untrue,  together  with  evidence  thereof. 

The  following  appears  in  the  firet  paragraph  of  Mr.  Norris's  brief: 

This  curtailment  of  production  has  been  availed  of  by  paper  makers  generally  to 
mark  up  the  price  of  news  print  paper  this  week  to  $55  per  ton  New  York,  or  $20  per 
ton  in  excess  of  the  price  which  prevailed  when  the  Wa3r8  and  Means  Committee  con- 
sidered this  schedule  twelve  years  ago,  and  $15  per  ton  in  excess  of  the  price  which 
would  prevail  under  normal  conditions. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  me  to  Mr.  Norris  on 
November  13,  in  which  we  quote  him  paper  at  tne  rate  of  $42  per  ton 
for  an  annual  contract  of  3,000  tons  or  more  f.  o.  b.  mill.  Tne  rate 
of  freight  to  New  York  from  the  mill  is  $2.60  per  ton,  making  our 
quotation  44.60  per  ton  New  York  instead  of  $55  per  ton  New  York. 

Our  quotation  to  Mr.  Norris  of  November  13  nas  not  been  with- 
drawn; mdeed,  the  quotation  was  confirmed  to  Mr.  Herman  Ridder, 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  during 
the  week,  and  as  late  as  Saturday,  November  21. 

I  also  inclose  quotations  published  bj  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  the  Commercial  Bulletin  m  their  edition  printed  Satur- 
day morning,  November  21,  confirmatory  of  my  own  quotations, 
and  representing,  from  their  own  investigations,  current  prices. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  C.  Sherman. 


Exhibit  A. 

St.  Regis  Papeb  Company, 

Watertown,  N.  F.,  November  13^  1908. 
John  Nobris,  Esq., 

American  Newspaper  Pyhlisliers^  Association, 

New  York  City, 

Dear  Sir:  Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  sales  agents  of  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company,  have  been  authorized  to  establish  the  following 
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priceSi  subject  to  change  without  notice.  These  prices  apply  to  our 
product  in  the  eastern  territory,  and  are  absolutely  invariable,  not 
only  as  to  price  but  to  terms  as  well.  The  quantities  are  for  annual 
consumption,  to  be  shipped  monthly  during  the  year,  as  near  as  may 
be,  viz: 

3,000  tons  or  more 12.10 

2,000  tons  to  3,000  tons 2. 12| 

1,000  tons  to  2,000  tone 2.15 

500  tons  to  1 ,  000  tons 2. 17  J 

100  tons  to  500  tons 2.20 

Prices  £.  o.  b.  cars  mill,  cash  thirty  days  from  shipment.    Paper  to 
be  charged  at  gross  weight,  incluaing  cores,  cores  to  be  credited  at 
1  cent  per  linear  inch  when  delivered  to  the  mill.     While  we  have, 
noted  that  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice,  it  is  not 
intended  that  they  will  change  excepting  as  conditions  change. 

Our  product  is,  as  you  know,  not  elastic,  and  we  can  not  sell  more 
than  our  unsold  production,  based  upon  normal  running.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  about  60  tons  a  dav  available  for  1909. 

When  water  conditions  become  normal  again,  we  intend  to  make 
a  public  quotation  for  such  tonnage  as  we  have  available  for  im- 
mediate delivery,  or,  say,  within  thirty  days,  but  just  at  the  moment 
we  are  not  disposed  to  quote  on  any  other  basis  than  for  yearly 
contracts. 

Yours,  very  truly,  G.  C.  Sherman. 


ExHTBrr  B. 

Paper. — ^Little  improvement  is  reported  in  the  water-supply  situa- 
tion at  the  mills  and  the  consequent  restriction  of  production  keeps 
available  supplies  of  news  print  scarce.  With  a  good  demand  for 
both  sheet  and  roll  the  market  is  very  firm.  Increasing  demand  is 
noted  for  wrapping,  and  a  good  business  is  being  done  m  book  and 
writing  papers  at  mil  prices. 

Roll,  annual  contracts,  f.  o.  b.  mill $2.05  ®$2. 10 

Roll,  transient  orders,  immediate  deliverir 2. 25  @  2. 50 

News,  sheet,  annual  contract,  f .  o.  b.  mill 2. 15  m  2. 20 

News,  sheet,  transient  orders 2. 30  @  2. 50 

Wrapping,  No.  2,  jute 4. 37J 

Wrapping,  manila.  No.  1,  wood 2. 65  @  3. 15 

Wrapping,  manila.  No.  1,  jute 4. 75 

Wrapping,  manila.  No.  2,  wood 2. 35  @  2. 60 

Wrapping,  hardware 3. 50  @  4. 50 

Writmg,  nat,  ledger  and  record 09  @    .20 

Writing,  superfine 11  m    .17 

Writing,  fine 071@    .09 

Writing,  engine  sized 06  m    .07^ 

Book 3.50  @  3.80 

Book,  coated 05  @    .06i 

Tissues,  white.  No.  1 40  @    .41^ 

Tissues,  white.  No.  2 37J@    .40 

Tissues,  colored ^  ^    •  ^^1 

Tissues,  manila.  No.  1 35  w    .40 

Tissues,  manila,  No.  2 35  @    .38 

Strawboard,  carload  lots,  per  ton 20.00  @25.00 

Newsboard,  carload  bts,  per  ton 24.00  @27.00 
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INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

JOHV  VOBSIS,  BEPBESEirrilfa  THE  AMEEICAV  HEWSPAPEB 
PTJBUSHEBS'  ASSOCIATIOlf ,  SUBMITS  SXJPPLEMEHTAL  STATE- 
MEFT. 

New  Yobk,  November  SO,  1908. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Oentlemen:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman  asked  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Paper  Company  to  submit  a  statement 
of  the  securities  given  in  exchange  for  mills  merged  into  that  company, 
I  venture  to  furnish  a  memorandum  bearing  upon  the  condition  of 
those  mills  when  merged.  I  present  the  following. 
Youra,  truly, 

John  Norris, 
CTiairman  Committee  on  Paper, 
Am^erican  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association. 


In  January,  1898,  all  the  large  paper  mills  of  the  Eastern  StOites, 
with  a  few  imimportant  exceptions,  were  merged  into  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company.  This  corporation  was  capitaUzed  upon  a 
basis  of  $55,000,000,  divided  as  follows: 

Bonds 110,000,000 

Preferred  stock 25,000,000 

Common  stock .' 20,000,000 

The  basis  of  the  consolidation  was  as  follows: 


Corporation. 


Glen  MannfBctorlQg  Co 

Wlnnipiseogee 

FaU  Mountain 

RusseU  Paper 

Niagara  Falls 

Webster  Paper 

Haverhill 

Hodson  RlTer  (Plattsbarg,  Olens  Falls,  St.  Maorioe  Lmnber  Co.) 

UmbagoK , 

Otis  Falls 

Falmouth 

Herkimer 

Lake  George 

Tamers  Falls 

Rumlord  Falls  (plos  Woodland) 

Pleroefleld 

Ontario 

Montague 


Tons. 


Total. 


185 

64,844,000 

70 

2,135,100 

100 

4,106,507 

20 

684,000 

120 

8,060,800 

26 

502,800 

40 

228,000 

/   150 

3,193.280 

1   275 

7,085,636 

20 

556,800 

150 

4,076,580 

60 

25 

502.800 

50 

1,231.200 

11 

228,000 

100 

3,280,000 

30 

506,000 

26 

412,000 

50 

1,048,000 

Five  of  the  paper  mills  (Rumford,  Niagara,  Fall  Mountain,  Turners 
Falls,  and  Montague)  rented  their  power  at  a  total  annual  cost  of 
$196,000  per  annum.  Two  others  were  run  by  steam,  which  made 
successful  competition  by  them  impossible,  and  nve  others  had  insuffi- 
cient power.  Four  owned  no  wood  lands  and  ten  of  the  mills  had  no 
sulphite  auxiUaries. 
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• 

One  hundred  and  one  paper-making  machines  were  comprised  in 
the  plants  of  these  mills,  but  onlj  half  of  them  were  of  recent  construc- 
tion or  of  desirable  pattern.  Fifty  of  the  paper  machines  in  the  mills 
were  almost  worthless.  Mr.  Whitcomb,  general  manager,  on  page 
1072  of  his  testimony  before  the  Mann  committee,  submitted  a  table 
of  67  paper  machines  making  news  print  paper.  Referring  to  a  list  of 
101  paper  machines,  he  said: 

They  were  all  makiDs  news  at  the  time  the^r  were  taken  into  the  compan}r. 

Out  of  this  list  of  machines,  3  were  sold,  that  is,  the  mills  containing  3  machines  were 
sold;  15  machines  were  discontinued;  5  machines  were  leased;  the  plants  containing 
5  machines  are  at  present  under  lease. 

In  further  explanation  of  Mr.  Whitcomb's  testimony  and  to  recon- 
cile his  statement  that  only  67  paper  machines  are  now  makinj;  news 
print  paper,  it  should  be  stated  that  15  machines  have  been  diverted 
to  the  making  of  other  kinds  of  paper. 

Not  one  of  the  mills  in  all  the  combination  possessed  all  of  the  six 
essentials  of  the  cheapest  and  most  successful  manufacture,  namely, 
cheap  wood,  cheap  and  ample  water  i)ower,  cheap  rates  to  market, 
modem  machinery,  wholesale  production  and  concentration  at  one 
place  under  one  supervision. 

One  mill  (Haverhill)  was  dismantled  after  purchase.  One  mill 
included  in  this  combination  (Eumford  Falls)  maae  profits  of  $488,000 
in  four  months  on  a  capital  of  $500,000  and  entered  the  trust  on  a 
basfe  that  yielded  $4.50  ror  every  dollar  of  original  investment,  so  that 
in  forty-four  months  the  total  return  on  an  investment  of  $500,000 
was  $2,750,000.  Yet  that  mill  was  in  such  poor  shape  when  acquired 
by  the  trust  that  an  enormous  outlay  was  necessary  to  bring  it  into 
condition. 

Another  mill  (Ontario)  averaged  profits  of  from  32  per  cent  to  48 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  took  $4  in  trust  securities  for  every  $1  of  its 
stock. 

One  plant  (Lawrence)  which  could  not  make  newspaper  on  a  num- 
ber of  its  machines  was  unloaded  upon  the  trust  at  a  valuation  of 
$22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output  as  apremium  to  the  promoter  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  Mr.  W.  A.  Kussell. 

Another  mill  that  had  not  made  any  money  in  ten  years  was  turned 
in  at  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output. 

For  a  mill  (Herkimer)  that  made  not  1  cent  of  profit  in  1897 — a 
mill  which  had  no  water  power,  no  sulphite  attachment,  and  which 
carted  its  pulp  2  miles,  an  appraisement  of  $570,000  was  put  upon  it 
in  its  merger  mto  the  trust. 

An  allowance  of  nearly  $8,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill  (Glens 
Falls)  one-half  of  which  might  better  be  located  upon  Boston  Com- 
mon or  in  New  York  City.  Five  years  previous  the  capital  stock  of 
that  concern  had  been  $300,000. 

Another  company  which  was  merged  into  the  trust  on  a  basis  of 
$3,500,000  had  been  started  on  an  investment  of  $60,000 — Glen 
Manufacturing  Company. 

These  details  are  given  to  show  the  character  of  security  which  you 
are  now  asked  to  protect. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Nobris. 
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PRINT  PAPER. 

ABTHUB  G.  EASTnraS,  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  FILES  SVPPLEMElf TAL 
STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  PEIVT  PAPER. 

New  York,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  your  kind 
request  for  information  from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint  as  to  what 
the  effect  would  be  on  the  paper  manufacturers  by  the  removal  of  the 
duty  of  $6  per  ton  on  printing  paper;  also  the  answer  to  the  request 
of  Mr.  Underwood  at  the  proceedings  on  November  21,  evening  ses- 
sion; also  the  request  of  Mr.  Gaines  as  to  the  increased  cost  of  a 
single  paper  of  certain  size  and  weight.  I  will  make  each  of  these 
calculations  and  attach  hereto.  The  actual  cost  conditions  in  other 
coimtries  than  our  own  make  it  necessary  that  the  present  duty  be 
retained  if  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  news  or  wood  papers,  or 
so-called  wood  papers,  are  to  continue  in  business.  I  believe  that 
there  has  been  enough  testimony  before  vour  conmiittee  and  the 
Select  Committee  of  Congress  to  prove  that  there  has  been  no  adequate 
return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  paper-manufacturing  business  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  would 
mean  in  a  very  short  time  the  actual  extinction  of  the  average  United 
States  paper  mills  making  so-called  wood  papers. 

On  behalf  of  the  association  I  desire  to  thank  you  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conmiittee  for  the  very  courteous  treatment  they  extended 
to  us  and  the  time  given  the  members  of  the  association  when  in 
Washii^ton. 

X  ours,  respectfully,  Arthur  C.  Hastings^ 

Pre8%derU. 


ExHiBrr  A. 

New  York,  December  S,  1908. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  COMPARATIVE   COST  OP  NEWS  PAPER  AS  COMPARED 

WriH   OTHER   COUNTRIES. 

The  figures  which  are  used  in  this  compilation  are  gathered  from 
reports  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  from  pay- 
roll sheets  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  would  be  more 
correct  probably  than  any  figures,  coming  from  an  individual  mill. 
Based  upon  these  figures,  the  rates  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  for  a  ton  of 
finished  paper  is,  in  the  United  States,  about  $8;  in  Canada,  S5.46; 
Norway  and  Sweden,  $2.22;  Germany,  $2.48;  Austria,  $2.09;  so  that 
the  dinerence  in  cost  of  manufacture  in  wages  alone  for  all  the  coun- 
tries named,  except  Canada,  is  nearly  the  amount  of  duty,  or  $6  a  ton. 
Taking  the  lower  cost  of  material  used  in  a  paper  rnill  which  a  United 
States  manufactiurer  has  to  pay  the  difference  of  coming  from  these 
coimtries,  their  cost  of  production  is  more  than  $6  a  ton  less  than  ours. 
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As  to  the  .Canadian  duty,  which  is  $2.54  a  ton  on  labor  alone,  there 
should  be  added  the  savins  made  in  manufacture  in  Canada  over  the 
United  States  mill  through  their  cheaper  supply  of  wood,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  actual  labor  in  the  wooas  is  cheaper  there  than  in  the 
United  States  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  mills  have  the  wood 
delivered  to  them  from  the  river  without  any  freight.  These  two 
items  alone,  labor  and  wood,  would  practically  make  up  the  difference 
in  the  cost  amoimting  to  the  present  tariff.  The  matter  of  cost  has 
been  ^one  into  so  exhaustively  by  your  committee  and  the  select 
committee  of  Congress  that  this  information  could  be  gotten  in  detail 
much  more  readily  than  I  could  give  it  to  you. 

When  the  manufacturers  of  paper  in  this  coimtry  do  not  have 
enough  business  to  keep  their  mills  fully  suppUed  witn  orders,  prices 
naturally  go  down.  When  there  is  more  than  enough  business  to 
keep  them  suppUed  the  prices  naturally  go  up,  and  foreign  paper 
comes  in,  as  the  foreigner  can  export  to  tnis  country  profitably  at  any 
time,  pay  the  duty,  and  leave  him  a  profit.  In  Germany  they  can  ex- 
port their  surplus  at  an  actual  manufacturing  loss  and  keep  their 
prices  up  in  the  home  market.  If  the  duty  were  removed  it  can  be 
readily  seen  what  the  outcome  would  be. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Arthur  C.  Hastings,  President. 


ExHiBrr  B. 

New  York,  December  5,  1908. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  SAVING  IF  DUTY  WERE  REMOVED  AND  THE  SAVING 

ACCRUED  TO  THE  PURCHASER. 

While  I  do  not  admit  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  news  paper 
would  result  in  a  saving  to  the  pubUshers  of  the  duty  collected,  sup- 
posing for  the  sake  of  arj^ument  that  it  did,  an  eight-p^e  paper  of 
the  Staats  Zeitung  size,  of  New  York  City,  of  the  date  of  Decemoer  3, 
1908,  as  an  example,  1,000  copies  would  weigh  120  pounds.  At  2^ 
cents  per  pound,  the  cost  would  be  $2.70,  or  the  cost  per  single  copy  of 
2tV  nulls.  The  present  duty,  amoimting  to  $6  per  ton,  woiSd  amoimt 
on  1,000  copies  to  36  cents,  or  on  a  single  copy  to  thirty-six  one 
himdredths  of  a  mill.  It  takes  8  papers  to  weigh  1  poimd.  On  the 
average  rural  newspapers  using  a  sneet  of  paper  30  inches  by  44 
inches,  weighing  100  pounds  to  1,000  sheets,  having  a  weekly  circula- 
tion or,  say,  1,000  copies  or  52,000  copies  in  a  year,  the  saving  would 
be,  if  the  price  were  2J  cents  per  poimd,  $15.60,  or  on  a  sin^e  copy 
three-tenths  of  a  mill.  It  would  take  10  papers  of  this  size  to  weigh 
1  pound. 

Arthur  C.  Hastings. 
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ROOFING  FELTS  AND  WOOLEN  RAGS. 

THE  VOUTET  PAPER  COMPAHT,  FULTOlf ,  If.  T.,  ASKS  BETEVTIOlf 

OF  PBESEVT  DXJTT  OV  BOOFUfG  FELTS. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  November  17, 1908. 

Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne,  Chairman, 

And  Membebs  of  the  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  0. 

Gentlemen:  We  submit  herewith  a  sample  of  paper  used  by 
manufacturers  of  ready-made  roofings.  It  is  callea  *  roofing"  or 
"saturating  felt."  When  saturated  with  asphalt  or  tar  it  is  made 
into  roofings.  This  paper  is  made  from  satinet  garments,  cotton  and 
woolen  rags. 

There  are  25  mills  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  felt  papers  of  various  grades  who  employ  aoout  2,600  men.  The 
daily  capacity  of  these  mills  is  approximately  650  tons,  or  200,000 
tons  per  year. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  250,000  tons  of  rags  of  various 
grades  are  used.  The  average  cost  of  the  ra^  is  approximately  $20 
per  ton.     The  total  consumption  of  rags  is  .valued  at,  say,  $5;000,000. 

We  are  advised  by  a  collector  of  customs  that  the  import  duty  on 
tlys  class  of  paper  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  laoor  in  the  United  States  and  that  of  foreim 
countries  we  respectfully  request  that  this  small  import  duty  do 
retained. 

FOBEIGN  BAGS. 

During  the  year  1907  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
duty  free,  80,000  tons  of  cotton  rags.     Of  this  amoimt  perhaps  35,000 
tons  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  felts,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  215,000  tons  of  this  low  grade  of  rags  were  gathered  in  the 
United  States. 

During  the  past  two  years  new  uses  have  been  found  for  this  low 
grade  of  rags.  Shoddy  mills  are  now  using  them.  They  are  put 
through  a  picker  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  mattresses, 
horse  collars,  and  for  stuffing  toys.  This  reduces  the  amoimt  of  stock 
available  for  saturating  felts. 

To  make  soft  saturating  felts  it  requires  rags  containing  a  percent- 
age of  wool.  One  hundred  pounds  or  soft  saturating  felt  must  absorb 
160  pounds  of  tar. 

If  rags  containing  some  wool  and  costing  not  to  exceed  1^  cents  per 
pound  were  admitted  duty  free,  it  would  enable  the  felt-paper  manu- 
facturers to  secure  the  low  grade  of  satinets,  which  are  necessary. 
The  old  satinet  garments  contain  a  small  percentage  of  wool  and  pro- 
duce better  saturating  paper.  This  will  be  an  advantage  to  con- 
sumers without  increasing  the  cost  of  the  roofing. 

We  therefore  ask  that  rags  containing  a  smwl  percentage  of  wool 
and  costing  not  to  exceed  1  i  cents  per  pound  be  admitted  duty  free. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  these  facts  your  careful  consideration 
and  if  possible  grant  our  requests. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Volney  Paper  CJompant, 

G.  G.  Chatjncet,  Secretary. 
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STRAWBOAKD. 

THE  GAUFOBiriA  PAPEB  AlfD  BOARD  MILLS,  SAV  FBAITCISGO, 
ASK  FOB  A  HIGHEB  DXJTT  ON  STBAWBOABD. 

San  Francisco,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Needham,  M.  C, 

WashiTigUmf  D.  0. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Needham: 

We  are  the  only  company  left  on  this  coast  manufacturing  straw- 
boards;  all  the  others  having  gone  to  the  wall.  We  have  been  forced 
through  foreign  competition  on  strawboard  to  almost  abandon  the 
production  of  that  important  article. 

This  board  is  made  from  straw  produced  by  the  farmer  and  with 
the  use  of  Ume  and  other  products  manufactured  on  this  coast. 
The  market  is  now  being  supphed  with  strawboard  from  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland. 

The  lowest  labor  that  we  have  in  our  employ  is  $1.75  per  day,  and 
this  varies  up  to  $6  per  day.  Our  last  figures  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion show  that  it  costs  us  $27.88  to  produce  a  ton. 

The  receiver  of  the  United  Boxboard  Company,  which  failed  in 
the  East  recently,  in  his  printed  report  shows  tnat  it  costs  them  East 
about  $26.  No  doubt  the  difference  being  in  shghtly  reduced  com- 
mon labor. 

A  wholesale  paper  house  here  has  lately  contracted  for  500  tons  of 
strawboard  from  Holland  at  $28.50  per  ton  deUvered  in  this  city, 
duty  and  freight  paid. 

As  the  raw  material  costs  them  very  near  as  much  as  it  does  us, 
you  will  see  the  difference  is  almost  entirely  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
Deducting  freight  and  the  present  tariff,  they  only  receive  about  $16 
for  their  Doar£  at  the  mill,  whereas  it  costs  us  at  least  $10  more  per 
ton  to  produce  the  same  board  at  our  mill,  which  difference  is  repre- 
sented m  the  increased  wages  we  pay  our  help. 

Under  the  circumstances,  not  only  should  the  duty  not  be  reduced 
on  strawboard,  but,  in  order  to  keep  this  industry  from  entirely 
ceasing,  it  should  be  increased. 

If  this  were  done  we  would  be  able  to  use  more  raw  material  pro- 
duced by  the  farmer  and  other  products  of  the  producer  in  this  State, 
keep  our  present  help  at  their  present  wages,  and  our  money  on  this 
coast,  instead  of  sending  it  abroad. 

I  am  writing  to  you  personally  because  of  my  old  acquaintance 
with  yoUj  and  also  because  this  company  is  the  only  one  on  this  coast 
engaged  m  this  form  of  business,  and  it  was  impossible  to  join  with 
any  other  interests  in  presenting  the  matter. 

Japanese  strawboard  is  selling  in  this  market,  duty  and  freight 
paid,  for  $28  to  $30  per  ton,  according  to  sizes. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  attention  that  you  may  give  this 
request,  and  hoping  to  hear  favorably  from  you  in  regard  to  it,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  R.  Higgins,  PresiderU. 
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SWEDISH  KRAFT  PAPERS. 

THE  HUBBS  A  COBHUfG  COMPAFT,  BALTDCOEE,  MD.,  STTBMITS 
BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  KRAFT  AVD  GREASE-PROOF  PAPERS. 

Baltimobe,  Md.,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Deab  Sib:  Having  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  proceedings 
of  Saturday,  November  21,  1908,  before  your  honorable  committee  on 
Schedule  M,  pulp,  paper,  and  books,  I  wish  to  submit  some  facts  for 
your  consideration  on  the  so-called  Swedish  kraft  (strong)  papers,  also 

{>archmyn  or  pergamyn,  and  grease-proof  papers.  In  su bmittmg  these 
acts  I  do  so  m  behalf  of  Hubbs  &  Coming  Company  (Incorporated), 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  New  York  City,  deaSers  or  jobbers  in  domestic 
wrapping  papers  and  importers  of  the  above-mentioned  foreign 
papers,  ana  last  but  not  least  the  wrapping  paper  consuming  pubuc 
generally.  These  papers  now  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  402,  and  we  strongly  urge  and  recommend  no  raise 
in  this  rate  nor  change  in  classification.  It  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that  kraft  papers  can  be  produced  in  this  country,  to  compete 
with  the  imported,  and  at  a  profit.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
three  large  and  progressive  mills  in  this  country  manufacturing  a 
similar  article,  and,  we  understand,  from  pulp  manufactured  by  them- 
selves. A  fourth  mill  manufactures  such  a  paper  from  pulp  made  in 
Canada,  on  which  thev  pay  an  import  duty  mto  this  countrv.  A 
fifth  mill,  recently  built,  we  are  told,  equipped  themselves  with  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  papers  of  the  "sulphate"  process,  or  kraft 
papers. 

1  respectfully  submit  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  mills 
have  gone  to  the  expense  of  instaUing  new  machinery  and  making 
possibly  expensive  alterations  in  their  plants  necessary  to  produce  an 
article  m  which  they  can  see  no  profit. 

The  home  manufacturer  has  a  protection  over  and  above  the  25  per 
cent  duty  now  existing  in  the  amount  of  expense  incurred  in  importing 
and  warehousing  the  foreign  article,  which  on  an  importation  of  5 
tons  amounts  to  between  25  cents  to  35  cents  per  hundredweight. 
There  are  fixed  charges,  such  as  consular  fees^  wharfage,  and  labor 
charges  at  dock,  at  times  high  rates  of  foreign  exchange,  marine 
insurance,  and  in  most  Atlantic  coast  ports  there  is  either  a  lighterage 
charge  to  docks  closer  and  cartage  to  warehouse  or  an  extremely 
long  and  expensive  cartage. 

The  American  manufacturer,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  growth  of  imported  goods  and  have  risen  to  meet  it  by  pro- 
ducing a  competitive  article,  want  a  tariff  sufficiently  high  to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  short-method  production  of  poorer  and  weaker 
wrapping  papers,  and  the  further  destruction  of  our  forests.  They 
do  not  want  to  admit,  without  a  struggle,  that  the  old  methods  are 
**pss86,"  and  that  the  public  are  demanding  a  better  and  stronger 
wrapping  paper  for  the  protection  of  their  merchandise,  and  if  home 
mills  can  produce  such  a  paper,  and  it  has  been  proven  they  can  at  a 
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profit,  why  then  should  the  wrapping  paper  consuming  public  be 
made  to  suffer  by  an  increase  of  duty?  Such  an  increase  would  dis- 
courage the  manufacturer  of  what  has  become  a  necessary  article  in 
this  country — a  strong  paper  without  unnecessary  weight :  inasmuch 
as  it  would  entail  an  extra  expense  to  equip  domestic  mills  with  the 
necessary  machinery  for  makmg  kraft  papers,  it  is  not  likely,  under 
a  higher  tariff,  that  they  would  go  to  this  expense,  but  would  be  sat- 
isfied to  continue  along  the  same  old  lines,  grmding  up  our  pulp  wood 
faster  than  is  necessary,  were  they  making  a  stronger,  thumer,  and 
better  paper. 

A  higher  duty  will  do  exactly  what  the  American  manufacturers 
of  wrapping  paper  are  arguing  for — keep  out  the  foreign  paper  and 
keep  down  the  standard  of  quality  of  American  made  goods  oelow  the 
point  of  efficiency.  The  whole  trouble  has  been  that  nome  manufac- 
turers have  not  studied  the  best  interests  of  the  consumers  by  making 
a  paper  sufficiently  good  and  strong,  and  at  the  same  tmie  light 
enough  in  weight  to  oe  attractive  in  price.  Had  they  done  so  the 
foreign  article  could  never  have  gained  a  hold  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  the  duty  should  be  so  high  that  it  enaoles  the 
American  manufacturer  to  make  money  without  using  the  necessary 
amount  of  brains,  and  competition  is  the  only  encouragement  for 
superiority  in  one  line  of  American  goods  over  another.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  has  the  cure  for  the  ailment  in  his  own  brains  and 
hands,  which  Providence  has  given  him  to  use  for  his  own  advance- 
ment. 

We  can  not  all  be  manufacturers;  if  we  could,  I  would  say  give  us  a 
higher  tariff,  but  some  of  us  have  to  be  dealers,  consumers,  and  even 
importers,  and  need  protection  as  well  as  the  manufacturers. 

The  gentleman  who  represented  the  wrapping-paper  manufacturers 
before  your  honorable  committee  ^ave  comparisons  in  costs  and 
selling  pricesr  of  a  60  per  cent  sulphite  paper  made  in  this  countrv, 
against  the  forei^  kraft  paper,  which  is  a  100  per  cent  chemicid  pulp 
paper,  and  this  is  in  no  sense  a  fair  comparison.  He  should  have 
compared  the  foreign  kraft  papers  with  a  paper  made  from  what  is 
known  as  pure  slow-cooked'  or  Meisterlicn  sulphite  pulp,  and  the 
difference  in  weight  and  cost  per  ream  for  the  same  strength  would 
have  been  nearer  equal.  His  comparison  was  ridiculous  and  mislead- 
ing. Usin^  this  gentleman's  figures  for  making  and  shrinkage  as  a 
basis,  which  is  conceded  to  be  about  correct,  in' the  first  place  the  mill 
making  paper  to-day  profitably  has  to  have  its  own  sulphite  plant 
and  paper  machine.  At  this  rate  sulphite  would  cost  $30  per  ton  or 
$1.50  per  hundredweight;  shrinkage  would  be  10  per  cent,  which 
would  DC  15  cents  per  nundred weight ;  the  manipulation  and  manu- 
facturing costs  80  cents  per  hundredweight;  in  other  words,  pulp 
made  and  turned  into  paper  at  $2.45  per  hundredweight,  giving  a 
pure  sulphite  paper  of  the  ordinary  quick-cooked  sulphite. 

The  slow-cooked  or  Meisterlich  process  would  cost  $35  per  ton  at 
the  mill,  or  $1.75  per  hundredweigiit;  shrinkage  at  10  per  cent  would 
be  17i  cents  per  hundredweight;  manipulation,  80  cents  per  hundred- 
weight; total,  $2.72J  per  hundredweight.  Allowing  the  mill  a  profit 
of  $10  per  ton,  or  50  cents  per  hundredweight,  would  make  the  cost 
of  Quick-cooked  finished  paper  $2.95  per  hundredweight  and  the  slow- 
cooked  finished  paper  $3.22)  per  hundredweight.  In  other  words, 
35  pounds  pure  sulphite,  quick  cooked,  would  cost  $1.02)  per  ream 
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of  480  sheets^  24  by  36  incheSi  and  would  test  and  give  a  wearing 
strength  better  than  25  pounds  to  a  ream  of  480  sheets,  24  by  36  inches, 
of  pure  kraft  imported  paper.  Twenty-lSve  pounds  per  ream,  24  by 
36  mches,  paper  made  by  tne  slow-cooked  process  in  tnis  country  tests 
practically  the  same  as  the  same  weight  and  thickness  of  imported 
Kraft  paper  and  would  cost  the  mill  78  cents  per  ream,  so  that  it  is 
much  cheaper  paper  to  use  than  the  kratt  paper. 

The  gentleman  s  statements  are  unreasonaole  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  figuring  $35  per  ton  as  the  cost  of  sulphite,  whereas  that  is  a 
good,  long,  Bberal  price.  He  has  no  right  to  figure  an  adulterated 
paper  agamst  a  pure  article,  which  he  has  done  by  figuring  40  per 
cent  ground  wooa  and  60  per  cent  sulphite.  The  ground  wood  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  paper  as  far  as  wrappii^  qualities  go.  It  only 
cheapens  tne  quality,  as  it  has  no  stren^h.  He  uses  the  n*eight  rate 
of  $4  per  ton,  or  20  cents  per  hundredweight,  in  his  comparison  on  the 
domestic  paper  only,  which  is  exceptionally  high,  as  freight  rates  will 
not  average  over  15  cents  per  hundredweight.  He  allows  no  freight 
on  the  imported  kratt  paper,  and  the  only  place  the  kraft  paper  can  be 
bought  without  freight  is  at  seaport  towns;  and  the  consumption  of 
krart  paper  in  seaport  towns  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  what  is 
used  in  the  country,  for  it  is  principally  used  m  manufacturing  pur- 
poses of  all  kinds. 

In  figuring  on  kraft  paper  he  figures  25-pound  basis,  which  always 
costs  more  than  the  heavier  weight;  he  adds  25  per  cent  duty  and 
nothing  else,  while  to  land  this  paper  at  the  warenouse  even  in  sea- 

Eort  towns  would  add  25  cents  to  35  cents  per  hundredweight  to  his 
gures.  Then  again  he  admits  the  cost  of  the  adulterated  (60  per 
cent  sulphite  and  40  per  cent  ground  wood)  paper  would  be  $2.55 
per  hundredweight,  including  tne  extravagant  freight,  and  then  fig- 
ures the  price  to  the  consumer  at  31  cents  per  pound,  which  puts  on 
the  hanasome  profit  of  70  cents  per  hundredweight— almost  30  per 
cent. 

Now  taking  his  cost  for  the  foreign  paper  in  25-pound  basis  at 
$3.75  per  hundredweight,  adding  extra  such  as  interest,  insurance, 
consular  fees,  brokerage  fees,  dockage,  etc.,  and  this  would  bring 
his  cost  to  4  cents  per  pound.  But  he  is  wrong  in  his  figuring,  for 
No.  1  kraft  paper,  25-pound  basis,  can  not  be  brought  into  this 
country  and  delivered  m  warehouses  for  anything  like  this  price; 
and,  furthermore,  is  not  offered  to  the  consumer  at  41  cents  per 
pound,  but  would  average  nearer  4^  cents  per  pound  for  this  weignt. 
So  you  can  see  it  is  not  a  case  of  cheapness  either  by  comparison  of 
weights,  using  lighter  weight  in  foreign  than  in  domestic,  or  by 
actual  price  of  the  goods,  but  simply  the  fact  there  is  not  enougn 
first-class  paper  made  here,  because  the  mills  prefer  to  make  tonnage 
product  and  make  a  cheaper  article  and  make  more  pounds,  whereas 
the  consumer  desires  a  light-weight,  strong  wrapper. 

He  shoiild  have  figured  nis  profits  equal,  giving  each  a  fair  showing, 
and  if  he  is  going  to  figure  freight,  figure  tne  quantity  of  kraft  paper 
that  goes  to  the  mterior,  and  add  to  this  20  cents  per  hundredweight 
for  freight,  as  he  has  done  on  the  domestic  paper,  which  is  only  right, 
it  would  bring  the  kraft  paper  up  and  make  it  all  the  more  prohibitory 
at  its  present  price  and  rate  of  duty;  and  if  you  compare  qualities 
you  have  to  compare  the  best  quality  and  100  per  cent  of  the  best 
quality  of  the  pulp  made  here  against  the  same  percentage  of  the  best 
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quality  of  pulp  made  abroad.  The  foreign  pulp  can  be  brought  in 
here  and  manufactured,  including  $2.25  per  hundredweight  for  the 
pulp,  22  cents  per  hundredweight  for  shrinkage,  and  80  cents  per 
nimdredweight  for  making,  and  15  cents  per  hundredweight  for 
freight;  total  $3.42,  showing  that  the  pulp  can  be  brought  here  and 
kran  paper  manufactured  m  this  countiy  cheaper  than  the  paper 
itself  can  be  imported,  and  we  further  feel  conndent  that  the  pulp 
can  be  made  in  this  country  just  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  made  in  any 
other  country,  for  we  have  the  wood,  and  the  manufacturing  of  pulp 
is  a  chemical  process  taking  very  little  labor  in  comparison  with  the 
machine  work,  and  the  machine  end  of  it  and  the  chemical  end  of 
it  costs  practically  the  same  in  one  country  as  in  another. 

Your  committee  has  already  heard  facts  concerning  parchmyn 
or  pergamyn  and  grease-proof  papers  from  a  manufacturer  of  these 
papers  in  this  coimtry^  showing  that  under  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  business  durmg  the  so-called  panic  of  1907  and  a  tariff 
on  the  foreign  article  of  25  per  cent,  this  manufacturer  was  blessed 
inasmuch  as  ne  stated  he  had  made  a  profit  of  approximately  $10,000, 
or  3  per  cent,  on  his  capital  invested.  This  mill  started  to  make  these 
papers  on  a  small  scale  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  has  advantages  now, 
m  that  he  has  proved  he  can  make  a  profit  and  make  prompt  delivery, 
and  has  a  f urtner  advantage  of  freignt  rates  for  intenor  business. 

Now,  if  he  can  make  a  profit  on  the  lines  he  is  working  along, 
why  can  he  not  increase  this  profit  each  year  by  making  a  better 
article  as  he  increases  his  product  and  thereby  minimize  his  expense? 
At  the  classification  he  asks,  which  means  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  he 
might  iust  as  well  have  a  patented  article,  and  the  consumers  who 
are  obliged  to  use  this  class  of  paper  would  have  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous profit  for  the  imported  article,  while  he  is  getting  in  a  position 
two  or  three  years  hence  to  take  care  of  the  business,  as  such  an 
increase  would  in  all  hkelihood  cut  the  import  down  to  about  one- 
half  at  once.  It  is  used  now  largely  for  wrappers  for  patented 
medicines,  canned  goods,  and  articles  of  this  sort,  simply  to  preserve 
the  label  and  to  keep  them  from  dust  and  dirt,  and  bemg  transparent 
the  label  can  be  read  through  the  parchmyn  paper.  This  is  quite 
an  expense  which  the  manufacturer  of  these  articles  did  not  have  to 
incur,  but  as  the  paper  was  reasonable  and  within  reach  in  price 
they  have  adopted  it  for  this  purpose,  thereby  giving  the  consumer 
cleaner  and  better  packed  goods.  Excessive  duty  would  not  improve 
the  standard  of  the  American  goods  in  this  case,  but  would  be  a  great 
drawback. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  J.  Cornish,  Jr., 

AssistarU  Treasurer. 
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VEGETABIiE  PARCHMENT  PAPER. 

THE  PATEESOV  PAECHMElfT  PAPEE  COMPANT,  PASSAIC,  V.  J., 
WISHES  EETEHTIOV  OF  PSESEHT  EATES  OH  ITS  PEODUCT. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  December  g,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ghmrman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  O, 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  hearings  on  tariff  revision  now  being 
held  by  your  committee,  we  beg  to  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

First.  The  merchandise  we  produce  is  parchment  paper,  which  is 
manufactured  from  an  unsized  paper  made  from  cotton  rags,  and 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  other  suitable  reagent.  Two  processes 
are  involved — making   the  unsized  paper  from   cotton  rags   and 

Earchmentizing  with  sulphuric  acid.     (Sample  of  each  is  attached 
ereto.) 

Second.  The  paragraph  of  the  present  tariff  act  we  are  interested 
in  is  Schedule  M,  paragraph  398 : 

Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered 
with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  three  cents  per  pound  and  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers,  two  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  plain  basic  photographic  papers  for  albumemzing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta 
coating,  three  cents  per  pouna  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  albumenized  or  sen- 
sitized paper  or  paper  omerwise  surface-coated  for  photographic  purposes,  thirty  per 
centum  aa  valorem. 

Third.  We  respectfullv  petition  that  no  reduction  be  made  in  the 
rate  of  duty  now  levied,  out  rather  that  it  be  increased;  and  that 
should  a  mininmiTn  and  maximum  rate  be  adopted,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  our  industry  to  have  the  present  rate 
(2  cents  per  poimd  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem)  a  minimum  rate.  A 
higher  rate  of  protection  would  be  absolutely  necessary  should  wages 
decrease  in  Germany  at  any  time. 

Fourth.  Our  reasons  for  asking  that  no  reduction  be  made  are  that 
with  lower  tariff  the  foreign  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  us  in  this  market  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  injure  our 
business.  The  manufacturers  in  (Jermany  are  more  numerous  than 
they  are  in  this  country,  produce  a  greater  quantity,  and  have  fre- 
quently within  the  past  years  made  a  practice  of  exporting  to  this 
country  parchment  paper  at  prices  far  below  the  price  at  which 
parchment  paper  is  sola  in  our  own  markets.  (In  rererence  to  this, 
see  translation  of  letter  in  Papier  Zeitung,  attached  hereto.  The 
Papier  Zeitung  is  published  by  Carl  Hoffman,  of  Berlin,  Germany.) 
Herein  lies  the  principal  danger  to  our  industry;  therefore  any  lower- 
ing of  the  duty  would  surely  result  in  increased  importations.  It  is 
possible  to  produce  this  paper  much  more  cheaply  m  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  France  than  in  this  country,  and  protection  to  more  than 
offset  wages  and  other  costs  should  be  panted,  for  the  reason  that 
foreigners  could  otherwise  sell  at  a  sacrifice  and  make  it  impossible 
for  American  manufacturers  to  compete.  It  appears  also  tnat  the 
German'  manufacturers  of  parchment  paper  have  an  association 
which  controls  prices  in  Germany,  which  enables  the  manufacturers 
the  better  to  export  at  cost  price  or  less,  as  they  are  released  from 
ruinous  competition  at  home.     (See  printed  circular  attached.) 
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The  cost  of  labor  enters  very  largely  into  our  paper^  for  the  reason 
that  the  paper  goes  through  two  processes  before  it  is  finished.  In 
the  first  it  IS  manufactured  into  an  unsized  paper  from  cotton  rags, 
dried  and  put  up  into  rolls;  from  the  paper  mm  it  is  sent  to  the  parch- 
ment mill,  where  the  paper  undergoes  its  treatment  in  sulphuric  acid, 
thoroughly  washed  in  water,  dried  again  and  finished,  ana  either  sola 
in  plain  sheets  or  printed  sheets.  So  that  it  is  readily  seen  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  cost  is  labor,  hence  the  necessity  of  our  receiving  full 
protection. 

The  industry  in  this  country  has  been  slowly  advancing  in  the  face 
of  domestic  and  foreign  competition.  The  Paterson  Parchment 
Paper  Company,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  concern  to  success- 
fully manuracture  and  sell  parchment  paper  in  this  country,  in  1885, 
ana  since  then  eighteen  competitors  have  come  into  the  market,  of 
whom  two  survive,  the  others  having  been  driven  out  mainly  by  the 
foreign  competition;  so  that  to-day  the  manufacturers  of  this  paper 
are: 

The  Paterson  Parchment  Paper  Company,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

The  West  CarroUton  Parchment  Paper  Company,  West  Carrollton, 
Ohio. 

The  Glenn  Mills  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  competition  among  these  three  concerns  is  brisk,  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  to  the  community  at  laree  of  being  compelled  to  pay 
more  for  the  paper  than  it  is  worth,  in  this  connection  we  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  in  1885  The  Paterson 
Parchment  Paper  Company  first  entered  the  market,  the  wholesale 
price  of  parchment  paper  was  27  cents  per  pound,  which  price  has 
gradually  been  reduced  by  competition,  as  related  aoove.  until  to-day 
the  selling  price  wholesale  is  8.64  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  d.  mill.  The 
labor  cost  is  more  apt  to  advance  in  tne  manufacture  of  paper  for 
the  reason  that  the  labor  unions  are  advocating  three  tours  of  work 
in  the  paper  mills  and,  in  a  great  many  cases,  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  this  concession.  So  far  as  this  has  been  tried  out  it  has 
resulted  in  increased  labor  cost  and,  should  the  manufacturers  of 
parchment  paper  be  compelled  to  follow  the  lead  of  others,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  production  will  increase  and  that  in- 
creased protection  would  be  necessary. 

Since  the  present  tariff  bill  was  passed  the  increase  in  wages  has 
been,  in  the  paper  mill,  50  per  cent,  and  in  the  parchment  mill,  25 
per  cent.  Other  expenses  have  increased,  also,  notably  lumber, 
building  materials,  wrapping  paper,  twine,  fuel,  etc. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  waste  in  manufacturing 
parchment  paper  can  not  be  used  again  as  paper,  and  is  a  loss  which 
adds  to  the  expense  of  manufacture. 

Under  the  present  bill  the  industry  has  more  than  doubled,  so  that 
now  $1,630,000  are  invested  in  it  and  about  560  people  find  employ- 
mentj  receiving  $293,000  in  wages  annually. 

This  industry  is  still  capable  of  considerable  expansion,  as  parch- 
ment paper  is  not  as  universally  used  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  Europe, 
proviaea  adequate  protection  is  granted  to  it. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  wo 
manufacture  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "Vegetable  parchment  paper/' 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  so  describe  it  in  the  bill,  even 
though  the  words  '^  parchment  paper,"  as  contained  in  the  present 
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bill|  have  been  construed  to  mean  papjer  produced  hj  our  process. 
There  are  other  papers,  especially  writing  papers,  which  are  known 
as  parchment  and  whicn  are  produced  on  the  paper  machine,  requir- 
ing but  one  process,  and  they  should  be  distinguished  from  vegetable 
parchment  paper. 

We  would  also  point  out  the  fact  that  so-called  imitation  parch* 
ment,  glassine,  parchmine,  etc.,  are  not  in  the  same  class  as  vegetable 
parchment  paper,  for  the  reason  that  they  also  are  made  directly  on 
the  paper  macnine  in  one  continuous  process  and  are  not  as  valuable, 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  only  one-half  of  the  labor  is  expended  on 
them.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  confusing  to  put  imi- 
tations of  parchment  paper  in  the  same  clause  as  genuine  parchment 
paper  in  tne  tariff  bill,  out  should  be  covered  by  a  separate  clause. 

We  therefore  earnestly  petition  your  honorable  body  that  they  do 
not  recommend  a  lower  rate  of  tarin,  and  thus  destroy  whatever  pros- 
perity we  have  been  enjoying  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  West  Carrollton  rarchment  raper  Company  and  The  Glenn 
Mills  Paper  Company  desired  us  to  present  this  brief,  and  should 
therefore  be  considered  as  approving  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Paterson  Pabohment  Paper  Co., 
Wm.  F.  Brunner,  Vice-PresideTU. 


THE  HARTFOKD  GITT  (IVD.)  PAPEK  COMPANT  FILES  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL BRIEF  BELATIVE  TO  SULPHITE  FIBER  PAPER. 

Hartford  Crrr,  Ind.,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairrnan  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  time  of  our  hearing  on  Schedule  M — ^November 
21 — I  made  the  statement  to  the  committee  that  parchment  paper 
was  often  made  from  sulphite  fiber  alone,  and  that  it  was  sometimes 
made  of  a  combination  of  cotton  fiber  and  sulphite  fiber.  Sulphite 
fiber,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  a  wood  product. 

Mr.  Elliott,  who  appeared  before  your  committee  on  the  same  date 
in  behalf  of  the  importers  and  in  opposition  of  our  contention,  made 
the  statement  that  parchment  paper  (which  he  designated  as  vege- 
table parchment")  was  made  from  cotton  fiber,  and  neld  out  the  idea 
that  it  could  not  be  made  from  wood  fiber  and  that  it  was  therefore  a 
much  more  expensive  paper  to  make  than  our  paper. 

I  b^  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Harry  Zimmerman,  who  for  several  years  was  employed 
by  the  Friend  Paper  Company,  of  West  Carrollton,  Ohio,  and  had 
charge  of  their  parchment  department ;  also  call  your  attention  to  a 
copy  of  a  reply  which  I  received  from  him  imder  date  of  December  4 
and  attached  samples  of  parchment  paper  which  he  says  are  made 
from  sulphite  fiber  alone.  Also  you  will  note  his  statement  that  he 
can  easily  manufacture  it  from  tne  sulphite  fiber. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  take  up  so  much  of  your  time  on  this  question, 
but  it  is  vital  to  us.  Our  mill  is  now  down  for  want  of  orders,  and  we 
can  not  meet  the  competition  from  the  importers  in  the  East,  and  of 
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course  can  not  sell  our  goods  at  a  higher  price  than  thev  can  buy  the 
imported  article  for,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  not  able  to  keep  our 
mill  going. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Hartford  Cfty  Paper  Compant, 
By  B.  A.  Van  Winkle, 

General  Manager. 


ExHiBrr  A. 

NOYEMBER  28,   1908. 

Mr.  H.  Zimmerman,  West  CarroUton,  Ohio, 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  again  had  occasion  to  think  over  the  proposi- 
tion of  parchment  paper,  and  remembering  your  visit  to  us  during  last 
February,  we  have  been  discussing  whether  or  not  you  stated  to  us 
that  vegetable  parchment  paper  can  be  made  from  an  exclusively 
sulphite  stock.  As  the  writer  remembers  your  statement,  you  stated 
that  the  vegetable  parchment  can  be  made  and  often  is  made  from  a 
purely  sulphite  stocK  and  that  the  use  of  cotton  fiber  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  furthermore,  that  the  use  of  it  depended  on  whether  or 
not  cotton  fiber  was  cheaper  than  sulphite  fiber;  in  other  words,  that 
which  of  the  two  fibers  they  used  depended  upon  the  price.  As  you 
know,  we  are  not  in  position  here  to  use  cotton  rags,  and  if  we  should 
in  future  decide  to  make  this  paper  we  would  necessarily  have  to  make 
it  from  sulphite  fiber  base.  ^ 
Awaiting  your  advices  with  interest,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Hartford  City  Paper  Compant, 
By  B.  A.  Van  Winkle, 

Oenend  Manager , 


Exhibit  B. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  December  ^,  1908. 

EEartford  Cnr  Paper  Company, 

Hartford  Oity,  Ind. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Van  Winkle:  I  received  yours  of  the  28th  addressed 
to  me  at  West  Carrollton,  Ohio — same  was  forwarded  to  me  at 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.-^ontents  carefully  noted,  and  in  reply  wish  to 
say  that  I  will  a^ain  give  jrou  the  same  proposition  that  I  gave  you 
last  February,  if  you  will  remember,  my  proposition  was  that 
you    add  vegetable   parchment   paper  with  your   parchmyn  and 

f^lassine  papers;  in  tnat  way  you  would  be  manufacturing  a  full 
me  of  specialities  for  wrapping  meats,  lards,  and  butter:  also  for  the 
canneries.  I  am  sending  you  a  few  samples  of  vegetable  parchment 
paper  made  from  all  smphite  pulp  which  I  can  manufacture  with 
ease. 

Now,  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  I  can  not  quite  catch  the  drift  of  your 
letter;  you^  did  not  state  in  your  lettei*,  were  you  to  take  on  the 
manufacturing  of  vegetable'  parchment,  just  who  your  vegetable- 
parchment  man  would  be,  and  this  being  the  case  we  can  not  be 
confidential  as  yet. 
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I  would  be  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  wish  to  say  that 
I  do  not  know  of  any  party  who  would  be  able  to  take  on  the  manu- 
facture of  vegetable  parchment  with  a  less  outlay  of  money  than  the 
Hartford  City  Paper  Company. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Harby  Zimmerman, 

18S5  Center  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WOOD  PUUP. 

THE   MOUITT   TOM   SULPHITE    PULP   COMPAinT   ASKS   BETEH- 
TIOH  OP  PEESEITT  DUTY  OH  ITS  PEODUCT. 

Boston,  December  S,  1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Moimt  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Company  manufactures 
a  high  grade  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp,  about  30  tons  daily,  for  fine 
papers,  such  as  fine  book  and  writing  paper,  and  all  its  products  is 
sold  to  mills  making  such  paper  and  replaces  just  so  much  foreign 
pulp,  as  our  competition  is  directly  with  the  mills  in  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Germany.  The  cost  of  labor  at  this  plant  is  double  tnat  of 
the  mills  referred  to  above  per  ton  of  pulp  made;  we  work  our  men 
on  three  tours  in  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  two  tours,  as  the  for- 
eign mills  do.  We  put  just  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  work  in  the 
Preparation  of  our  wood  as  is  done  in  Europe — that  is,  in  barking, 
onng  out  knots,  cleaning  chips,  etc. — and  where  they  emplojr  boys, 
and  even  girb,  we  are  compelled  to  employ  men,  as  boys  and  girls  for 
this  kind  of  work  in  this  country  are  not  to  be  had  or  allowed  by  law. 
We  cook  our  fiber  long  hours,  putting  the  same  amount  and  kind  of 
work  in  washing,  screening,  bleaching,  rescreening,  etc.,  as  they  do. 

None  of  the  grade  of  pulp  we  manufacture  is  exported,  while  a  very 
lame  amount  ^3,000  tons  in  1897,  or  42  per  cent  of  all  bleached  pulp 
sblH  in  this  country)  is  imported. 

From  figures  already  submitted  to  your  committee  by  the  pulp 
and  paper  men  you  will  see  that  this  cost  of  labor  enters  into  every 
department  of  our  mill^  cost  of  plant  per  ton  capacity,  cost  of  cutting, 
logging,  driving  our  timber,  cost  of  mill  supplies  of  all  kinds,  etc. 
We  have  been  nearly  twenty  years  building  up  this  plant  imder 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and  the  present  tanff  does  not 
represent  the  advantages  the  foreign  mills  nave  over  us.  If  it  is 
taken  off  or  reduced,  we  believe  it  would  mean  the  closing  down  of  our 
plant. 

We  employ  from  160  to  175  men,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  at  tnis  plant.  The  plant  represents  $755,000  invested  capital, 
and  we  have  quite  a  suburb  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  dependent  on 
us,  with  a  fine  new  schoolhouse  in  which  we  are  educating  from  60 
to  70  children,  mostly  of  foreign  parentage. 
Yours,  truly, 

Chas.  C.  Springer. 
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PAPER  STOCK. 

Hoir.  jomr  w.  weeks,  m.  c,  submits  letter  of  f.  w.  bibd 

ft  SOV,  EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

East  Walpole,  Mass.,  Decernber  19, 1908. 

Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D,  0. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  indefiniteness 
of  section  632  of  the  tariff  act,  which  for  a  number  of  years  has  caused 
us  annoyance  and  expense.    This  section  reads  as  follows: 

Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  grasses,  fiber  rags,  other  than 
wool,  waste,  includixig  jute  rope  and  waste  bagging,  including  old  gunny  cloth  and  old 
gunny  bags,  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper. 

This  latter  clause,  *'fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper,"  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  our  troubles.     We  cite  you  the  folio wmg  example: 

We  have  imported  from  France  and  Belgium,  to  use  in  making 
paper,  a  ^ade  of  flax  spinning  waste  called  ^'cordellettes"  Gittle 
cords  or  kttle  strings),  in  1903  and  1904  these  importations  were 
suddenly  assessed  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  which  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  $20  per  ton;  all  this  on  stock  worth  $30  per  ton,  and  be- 
cause, as  we  understand  it,  some  men  had  used  small  Quantities,  not 
5  per  cent  of  importations,  for  some  other  purpose  oesides  paper 
making. 

We  protested,  and  after  some  time  the  case  was  decided  in  our 
favor,  but  not  until  the  Government  had  tied  up  many  thousands  of 
dollars  belonging  to  us  and  we  had  been  put  to  a  legal  expense  of  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars. 

We  also  use  in  the  making  of  our  roofing  large  quantities  of  old 
satinet  garments.  These  are  old,  worn-out  garments  and  soft  rags 
composed  of  cotton  and  wool  or  cotton  and  shoddy.  They  have  usu- 
ally oeen  admitted  free,  yet  in  some  cases  have  been  assessed  a  duty 
of  10  cents  per  pound,  oeing  classed  as  woolen  rags,  although  tKe 
grade  is  too  low  to  be  worked  up  into  shoddy  and  tne  stock  could 
onlv  be  used  by  converting  it  into  paper. 

Although  the  board  of  appraisers  have  given  cases  of  this  kind 
their  careful  and  impartial  consideration,  the  wording  of  this  section 
has  made  it  impossible  to  give  uniform  decision,  because  the  law 
specifies  that  the  material  must  be  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper, 
and  whenever  the  appraisers  had  evidence  or  believed  the  material 
could  be  used  for  anything  else  beside  paper  making  the  duty  would 
be  assessed. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  wording  of  section  632  be  revised,  or 
added  to,  so  that  flax  waste,  paper  stocks,  and  old  satinet  garments 
containing  a  small  percentage  of  wool  be  admitted  free  wnen  they 
are  to  be  used  for  tne  manufactiu'e  of  paper  and  when  the  importer 
is  willing  to  give  oath  that  they  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  that 
purpose. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  intent  of  the  existing  law. 
YourS;  very  truly, 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son. 
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PRINT  PAPER. 

THE  nrTEBFATIOVAI  PAPEB  COMFAHT,  NEW  TOSK  CITT.  FILES 
8UPPLEMEVTAI  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  WAGES  AHD  COSTS. 

New  York,  December  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washinffton,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sm:  We  desire  to  supplement  the  statement  in  regard  to 
Schedule  M,  which  we  submitted  to  your  committee  on  November 
21,  with  additional  data. 

Wages. — ^Exhibit  A,  attached,  is  a  comparison  of  our  regular  sched- 
ule of  wages  in  force  July  1, 1908,  with  the  wages  paid  in  tne  following 
Canadian  mills: 

Laurentide  Paper  Company  (Limited),  Grand  Mere,  Quebec. 

Canada  Paper  Company  (Limited),  Windsor  MiUs,  Quebec. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Shawinigan  Falls, 
Queb^. 

St.  Raymond  Paper  CJompany  (Limited),  St.  Raymond,  Quebec. 

Imperial  Paper  Mills  of  Canada  (Limited),  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ontario. 

J.  K.  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

This  comparison  is  based  on  a  table  of  wages,  marked  ''Exhibit  B," 
which  ^ves  the  wages  for  each  position  in  each  of  the  six  Canadian 
mills  given  above,  which  are  the  only  ones  at  present  making  news 
paper.  This  data  was  obtained  through  a  labor  organization  whose 
representatives  visited  each  mill  and  interviewed  the  various  classes  of 
employees.  They  are  ready,  if  called  upon,  to  make  affidavit  that 
the  figures  are  correct  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

A  mere  ^ance  is  sufficient  to  show  a  decided  excess  in  the  wages 
paid  b]^  this  company  oyer  any  of  the  Canadian  mills.  At  the  end 
of  Exmbit  B,  however,  is  a  statement  of  averages  also  reduced  to  a 
basis  of  percentages.  While  these  averages  are  not  mathematically 
strictly  correct,  because  the  wages  are  not  weighted  bv  the  number  of 
employees  in  each  occupation,  yet  we  believe  that  tne  conclusion  is 
sound — that  the  disparity  between  our  wages  and  Canadian  wages  is 
understated  rather  than  overstated — for  the  reason  that  the  difference 
in  the  wages  paid  to  low-class  labor  (emploved  by  the  hour)  is  greater 
than  the  aifference  in  the  wages  paid  to  nigh-class  labor  (employed  by 
the  week),  and  the  low-class  laoor  bein^  much  the  more  numerous 
the  true  percentage  of  excess  wages  paid  oy  us  would  be  greater  than 
that  shown. 

It  should  be  further  stated  that  in  comparing  our  schedule  with 
each  Canadian  mill  only  the  positions  or  wages  are  taken  into  account 
in  our  schedule  which  are  given  in  the  schedule  of  each  of  the  Cana- 
dian mills  with  which  comparison  is  made. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  wages  in  the  International  Paper 
Company  paid  to  those  who  are  employed  by  the  week  exceed  the 
corresponcung  average  wages  at  each  mill  by  the  following  percentages : 
48.7,  36.6,  46.0;  16.6,  17.3,  26.2;  and  that  the  average  hourly  wages 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  exceed  the  corresponding  Cana- 
dian wages  in  each  inill  by^the  following  percentages:  74.4,  68.9,  69.6, 
69.4,  66.7,  66.3. 
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For  the  sake  of  more  readily  grasping  the  difference  as  a  whole,  we 
have  averaged  the  weekly  rate  for  all  the  Canadian  mills  and  the 
hourly  rate  as  well,  showing  that  the  International  Paper  Company's 
weekly  wages  average  30.6  percent  more  than  the  Canadian  mills  and 
that  the  International  Paper  Company's  hoiurly  wages  average  60.5 
per  cent  more  than>  the  Canadian  mills. 

Finally,  we  have  averaged  these  two  percentages  (weighted  by  the 
niunber  of  positions)  and  find  that  the  average  schedule  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  exceeds  the  average  wages  in  all  the  Canar- 
dian  mills  by  57.6  per  cent,  which,  as  previously  stated,  is  probably 
less  than  the  actual  true  excess. 

Supposing  our  wages,  however,  are  only  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
Canadian  wa^es,  the  dijQference  in  the  cost  of  laoor  in  a  ton  of  paper  in 
favor  of  the  Canadian  mill  would  be  $2.66,  as  against  $2.50,  as  stated 
in  our  memorandum  submitted  November  21  (top  of  page  1276,  first 
print  No.  12).  We  believe  that  the  actual  difference  is  not  less 
than  $3. 

Cost  of  wood. — As  nearly  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
Canadian  mills  pay  as  follows  for  rough  wood  per  cord  deUvered  at 
their  mills: 

Laurentide  Paper  Compan^r  (Limited) $6. 25  to  $6. 75 

Canada  Paper  Company  f  Limited) 6. 00 

Beko*Canadian  Pulp  ana  Paper  Company 6. 00 

St.  lUjrmond  Paper  Company  (Limited) 6. 50 

Imperial  Paper  Mills  of  uinada  (Liniited) : 5. 50  to   6.00 

J.  K.  Booth 6.00 

This  confirms  our  statement  previously  made  that  the  Canadian 
mills  pav  on  an  average  $6  per  cord. 

Fr^rU  on  paper. — When  under  examination  the  writer  stated  that 
the  difference  in  freight  rates  to  our  market  from  our  mills  and  from 
Canadian  mills,  respectively,  did  not  amount  to  very  much  and  was 
negligible  compared  with  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wood  and  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  average  rate  paid  by 
us  during  1907  to  reach  the  cities  enumerated,  also  the  minimum 
rate  from  the  Canadian  mill  to  the  same  points,  rates  being  per  100 
pounds  on  carload  lots: 


Boston. 

New  York.. 
PhiladelpUa 
Baltimore... 
Pittsburg... 

Detroit 

Cincliuiatl... 

Chicago 

Indianapolis. 

St  Louis 

Atlanta 

Memphis 

New  Orleans 
Houston.... 


Interna- 
tional 
Paper  Co. 
(average). 


Canadian 
milL 


Advantage  per  ton  tai 
favor  of— 


LP.  Go. 


$L20 

1.00 

.90 

.BO 

.90 


.40 
.10 
.£0 


Canadlaa 
milL 


laai 


•  For  export,  15  centii 
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We  estimate  that  this  gives  us  an  advantage  on  all  of  our  business 
of  only  about  75  cents  per  ton. 

Exhibit  C  gives  the  rates  from  each  of  our  principal  news  mills  to 
the  above-named  cities.  Exhibit  D  gives  the  rates  from  each  of  the 
Canadian  mills  to  the  same  points. 

PES   CENT   OF   NEWS   PAPER   MADE    BY    INTERNATIONAL   PAPER 

COMPANT. 

Exhibit  E  is  a  list  of  the  mills  making  news  paper  in  the  East  and 
Exhibit  F  a  hst  of  those  in  the  West,  which  show  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  makes  only  about  44  per  cent  of  the  "news" 
made  in  the  East  and  only  33  per  cent  of  that  made  in  the  whole 
country. 

PHYSICAL   CONDITION   OF    ITS    MILLS    AT   TIME    OF   ORGANIZATION   Ol' 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

In  spite  of  general  and  specific  refutations  in  the  past,  neverthe- 
less representations  have  been  made  to  your  committee  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  was  composed  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  of  a  collection  of  inefficient  and  dilapidated  plants, 
mule  we  apprehend  that  your  committee  is  more  concerned  with 
present  conditions  than  those  of  ten  years  ago,  we  deny  absolutely 
this  claim  and  assert  that  the  statements  which  have  been  presented 
in  support  of  it  are  practically  without  exception  exaggerated,  dis- 
torted, and  false. 

At  the  time  the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized, 
while  it  did  not  take  in  all  of  the  ''news"  mills,  the  properties  it 
purchased  represented  the  most  efficient  plants  at  that  time  in  exist- 
ence. When  it  is  considered  that  the  manufacture  of  news  paper 
in  the  United  States  exceeded  in  quantity  that  manufactured  in  any 
other  coimtry  in  the  world,  and  that  the  individual  plants  were 
larger  and  many  of  them  better  than  any  plants  in  the  world,  and 
that  news  paper  was  then  sold  in  the  United  States  more  cheaply 
than  in  anj  other  market,  it  is  absurd  to  claim  that  there  could  be  a 
consolidation  of  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  existinjg  plants 
without  such  consolidation  being  of  a  high  grade  of  efficiency  as 
to  its  physical  condition. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  falsity  of  the  statements  recently  made 
to  you  we  quote  the  following: 

An  allowance  of  nearly  $8,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill  (Glens  Falla),  one-half  of 
which  mi^ht  better  be  located  upon  Boston  Common  or  in  New  York  C^ty.  Five 
years  previous  the  stock  capital  of  that  concern  had  been  $300,000. ' 

This  same  statement  was  made  before  the  Clommittee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  its  hearings  on  Lilley  resolution,  No.  243,  in  1904,  and 
a  specific  answer  was  made  thereto,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  total  capitalization  of  the  Glens  Falls  Paper  Mill  Company  issued  and  paid  up 
was  considerably  more  than  $3,000,000,  instead  of  $300,000,  as  stated.  But  tne  cap- 
italization did  not  by  any  means  cover  the  whole  amount  of  money  invested.  The 
original  Glens  Falls  Paper  Ck)mpany  was  organized  and  began  business  in  the  year 
1864.  It  was  owned  and  controlled  by  a  few  mdividuals  who  were  directly  interested 
in  and  connected  with  the  maniuB;ement  of  the  property,  and  who  were  more  inter- 
ested in  building  up  a  large  and  valuable  manufacturing  plant  than  they  were  la 
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paying  dividends.  Consequently,  they  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  earnings  for 
many  years  to  the  enlaigement  and  extension  of  the  plant,  tne  acquisition  of  wood- 
lands, and  othei*  property  necessary  for  their  purposes.  In  this  way,  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  tne  Glens  Falls  Company  had  acouired 
and  built  up  a  valuable  and  successful  plant  and  property,  a  large  part  of  whicn  was 
provided  for  out  of  earnings  for  which  no  capitalization  had  ever  been  issued.  This 
property  included,  among^ others,  the  followmg: 

1.  Paper  mill  at  Glens  FallB,  making  paper  and  ground  wood  pulp,  with  the  use  ol 
its  own  very  valuable  developed  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  at  that  point. 

2.  Mills  at  Fort  Edward,  making  paper,  ground  wood  and  sulphite  pulp,  with  the 
use  of  its  own  very  valuable  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  at  tnat  point. 

3.  Undeveloped  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  and  other  property  above  Glens 
Falls. 

4.  A  ereat  undeveloped  water  power  with  250  feet  head  on  the  Saranac  River  at 
Gadyville. 

6.  62,990  acres  of  woodland  in  the  Adirondacks  tributary  to  said  mills,  and  also  a 
lam  amount  of  woodland  in  Canada  held  under  Canadian  permits. 

o.  A  fine  water  power  of  about  100  feet  head,  partly  developed,  on  the  Lamoille 
River,  in  Vermont,  since  utilized  by  the  erection  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
of  a  pulp  mill. 

7.  A  valuable  undeveloped  water  power  with  a  head  of  over  65  feet  on  the  Lamoille 
River,  in  Vermont. 

The  plants  above  mentioned,  purchased  from  the  Glens  Falls  Company,  have  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  over  300  tons  of  paper  per  day. 

Jror  the  plants  and  property  so  purchased  the  International  Paper  Companv  paid, 
in  its  secunties,  about  $6,000,000,  instead  of  $8,000,000,  as  stated,  and  we  confidently 
believe  that  the  prop^tiee  enumerated  are  worth  more  than  the  amount  paid  for 
them. 

Statb  of  Nbw  York. 

City  oTid  County  of  New'  York,  n: 

Frederick  H.  Parks,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Intematioiuil  Paper  Company;  that  he  bias  read  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, and  that  the  allegations  contained  in  the  same  are  true  to  the  oest  of  his 
knowledge  and  belictf . 

Frbdbrigk  H.  Parks. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  April,  1904. 
[SBAL.]  E.  W.  Kbnnbdt, 

Notary  Public,  Kingt  Covnty. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

This  is  but  a  fair  sample  of  the  misrepresentations  which  have  been 
made  to  you.  Each  and  every  one  could  be  as  readily  disproved, 
but  we  regard  this  matter  as  irrelevant,  and,  besides,  the  charges  are 
so  voluminous  that  we  doubt  whether  you  desire  to  have  us  reply  to 
them  in  detail.  We  respectfully  refer  you  for  additional  information 
upon  this  point,  or  any  other  which  naa  not  been  covered  by  our 
statements  to  your  committee,  to  the  hearings  before  the  Conmiittee 
on  the  Judiciary  above  referred  to,  and  to  the  hearings  last  spring 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  onTulp 
and  Paper  Investigation.  We  believe  that  you  will  find  that  every 
unfavorable  allegation  which  has  been  made  in  regard  to  this  company 
has  been  conclusively  disproved. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Chesteb  W.  Lyman^ 

Assistant  to  President. 
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Exhibit  A. 

JMdy  and  hourly  rate$  af  wagei,  IntamcUional  Paper  Company ^  compared  with  Canadian 

mUh. 

SUMMARY  OV  TOTAU. 

Average  weekly  rate  for  Caoadian  mills $19. 28 

Average  weekly  rate  for  International  Paper  Company 25.17 

International  Paper  Company,  per  cent  more 30. 6 

Average  hourly  rate  for  Canadian  mills 1655 

Average  hourly  rate  for  International  Paper  Company 2656 

International  Paper  Company,  per  cent  more 60. 5 

Nine  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  positions  are  weekl)r:  90.3  per  cent  are  hourly. 

International  Paper  Company  more  than  Canadian  milla  for  all  positions,  57.6  per 
eent. 

December  18, 1908. 


Exhibit  B. 

Weekly  and  hourly  rates  oj  wagee,  IiUemdtional  Paper  Company,  compared  vfUh  Cana^Han 

miUe. 


Oocupation. 

Basis  or 
rate. 

Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Com> 
pany. 

Canada 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Belgo- 
Canadlan 
P.  A  P. 
Com- 
pany. 

Laoren- 
tldo 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

StRay. 
mond 
Pi^er 
Com- 
pany. 

Imperial 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

J.R. 
Booth. 

Vatenien! 

WeeWy... 
...do 

•  •  •  QO  •••«•• 

•  •  vUV*  •  •  •  •  « 

•  •  vUV*  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •QO*  •  •  •  ■  • 

.•.do«..»«. 

•  •  •  uo •••••• 

•  •  •GO* • • • •• 

$«.08 
21.00 

8461 

21.06 

48.08 

33.28 

80. 00 

8&00 

8&00 

2a  00 

1&50 

.2687 
.2234 
.2000 
.1600 
.2444 
.3000 
.4626 
.1944 
.80S6 

.1380 

.8000 

.2234 
.2234 
.2800 

$1&00 
12.00 

taaoo 

14.40 

$ia20 
16.20 

19.63 

821.00 
l&OO 

67.81 
l&OO 

824.00 

er  wood  mill. 
Night  Cneman 

12.00 

grinder  wood 
milL 

8a  00 

phite  mill. 

15lOO 

sulphite  mlU. 

Foreman     pa- 
per milL 

Voroman    pa- 
per machines. 

Night  foreman 
plant. 

Night  foreman 
repairs. 

Mimt  foreman 
Swam. 

57.60 

42.00 

36.00 
l&OO 

3a  00 

8a  00 
18.  SO 
21.00 
12.00 

• 

21.00 

13150 

12L00 

.175 
.150 
.IfiO 

2&00 

19.63 

12.96 

.13 
.13 
.13 
.10 
.13 
.13 
.15 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.10 

.15 
.13 
.14 
.15 

12.00 

yard. 
Do 

11.52 

Wood  piling: 

HeadpiW 

Wood  handler.. 

Hourly.... 

...do 

...do. ..... 

...do...... 

•  •  •CK9«  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •vUl*  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  %MO  ••■••• 

•  •  •  %MO  •••••• 

...do...... 

...do...... 

. . .uo. . . . .  • 

...do...... 

.  .  .vMJ.  ..... 

. .  .QO. ..... 

. .  .QO. . . • • • 

.15 

.125 

.125 

.15 
.13 
.13 
.10 

.20 

.125 

.15 
.15 

Conveyor  boy.. 
Scaler .,, 

.250 

.'iM 

River  man..... 

.165 

Engineers 

Tmiister. ..... 

Vis" 

.18 

.200 

.165 

.125 
.125 
.125 

.'140* 

Single  team.... 

.175 
.175 

.142 

Doable  team... 

.158 

Water  boy 

Weed  handling: 
Head  wood 
handV^r. ..... 

'"'Vio ' 

.135 
.185 
.185 
.185 

.150 
.125 
.125 
.150 

.175 
.150 
.150 

.20 

Do 

Conveyor  man. 
Scaler.. 

.125 

.15 
.15 

.115 
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Weekly  and  hourly  ratee  ofwage$t  International  Paper  Company,  compared  tnth  Canadiam 

miUs — Continued. 


Occupation. 

Basis  of 
rate. 

Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Canada 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Belgo- 
Canadian 
P.  A  P. 
Com- 
pany. 

Lauren^ 
tide 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

St.  Ray- 
mond 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Imperial 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

J.R. 

Booth. 

Wood  handling— 
Continued. . 
Ulver  man 

Hourly.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

. .  .do 

. .  .do. ..... 

...do. ..... 

...do...... 

...do 

...do 

fa  2000 
.2234 
.1944 
.3056 
.4444 
.2500 

.8100 
.2234 
.2234 
.2505 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 

.3165 
.2424 
.2234 

.2234 
.2234 

.20/U 
.2234 
.2234 

.3100 
.3100 
.3100 
.1878 
.1880 

.8500 
.2500 
.2100 
.2409 

.2234 
.2234 

.8047 
.2234 
.2234 

.80 

.2708 

.2234 

.50 

.88 

.26 

.2234 

.2234 

.2234 

.85 

.2167 

.26 

.1833 

.1200 

.26 

.12'/8 

.2778 

.2444 

.2222 

.2100 

.20 

.1833 

8ai50 

.i2!r 

.125 
.125 
.125 

fa  16 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.16 

.20 
.13 
.13 
.22 
.15 
.13 
.13 

Blip  man 

Tpamst«'r 

*8ai36* 

S'nifle  team  . 

fa  176 
.175 
.200 

.20 
.16 
.16 

fa  142 

Doiilile  tMim.  . 

.158 

Engineer 

Wood  room: 

Head  preparer . 
Wood  Handler. . 
Conveyor  man. 

Sawyer 

Barker 

Splitter 

Chipper 

Chip  bin 

Knottjftr. ....... 

.160 

.180 
.136 
.136 
.136 
.135 
.136 
.136 
.136 
.136 
.136 

.180 
.140 
.135 

.136 
.140 

.140 
.116 
.136 

.105 

.200 
125 
.126 
.176 
.150 
.150 
.150 
.125 
.126 
.126 

.150 
.125 
.125 

.125 
.126 

.150 
.126 
.126 

"fa'i25"' 
.126 
.15 
.1126 

.98 

.15 
.15 
.10i 

.166 
.166 
.102 

.10i 
.100 

.105 

.13 
.13 

.14 
.13 
.18 

.13 
.13 

.18 
.13 
.14 

.16 
.26 
.16 
.13 

.160 

Wiifit^  hfindlAr 

.ui 

Qzioders: 

Head    grinder 
man 

Orinripr  man .    _ 

.1025 

.167 
.125 
.125 

.125 
.125 

.146 
.126 
.125 

.167 
.206 
.146 
.126 

.M 
.120 

Block  handler  ■ 

.120 

Oround-wood 
■creens: 
Scr>¥*n  nan . , . . 

.190 

Sliver  man 

.130 

Oround-wood 
presses: 
Bead  pressman 
PfRssman ...... 

.141 

.130 

Decker  man.... 

.135 

Aoid  plant: 

Sulphur  burner 
Acid  maker. ... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

•  •  aUOa  •  •  •  •  • 

...do...... 

...do...... 

...do...... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

. .  .do. ..... 

...do 

...do...... 

...do. ..••• 
...do...... 

...do...... 

...do 

...do 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do...... 

...do...... 

...do. 

...do...... 

...do 

...do 

.10 

.30 

Lime  slacker. . . 

.15 

L'me  handler. . 

.15 

Tower  man. ... 

Digesters: 

Cook 

.20 
.16 
.13 
.14 

.13 
.18 

.16 
.18 

.260 
.167 
.126 
.126 

.126 
.126 

.188 
.125 
.107 

.25 
.126 

.188 

.888 

.26 
.167 
.146 
.126 
.126 

.80 

.166 

.30 

First  helper 

Second  helper. . 
Blow-pit  man.. 
Sulphite  screens: 
Screen  man .... 

.17 

.130 

.135 

.130 

Kollergang  man 
Bolphite  presses: 

Prnssman  . 

.135 

• 

Am 

•  135 

Dicker  man.. . 

.15 

Beaters: 

Head  beat«r 

man 

Beater  man 

Clay  and  sin 

man 

.1876 
.126 

.125 

0.60 
0.318 
•.188 
.166 

.84 
.135 

ew202 
.16 

.18 

a.  409 

ek818 

.231 

.188 

.2291 
.1468 

.30 
•  130 

•135 

Fiper  machines: 
Machine  tender 
Second  hand . . . 

Third  hand 

Fourth  hand... 
Fifth  hand 

.60 
aw  34 
.226 

.20 

.888 
.26 
.167 
.106 

.888 

.25 

.107 

.188 

Broke  hustler., 
fixiishinc: 

Headflnishar.. 
Roll  finisher.... 
Sheet  finisher.. 

.160 

.20 
.16 

.126 

.126 

.10 

.126 

.10 

.126 

.106 

.226 
.176 

.18 

.18 
.18 
.13 
.18 

.10 

.176 
.18 

.135 

.388 
.107 
.15 

Counter  man.. . 

.15 

Counter  elrl.... 

.10 
.16 

.10 

Cutter  man.... 

...do 

...do 

...do...... 

...do...... 

...do...... 

...do...... 

...do...... 

...do 

.18 
.13 
.16 
.14 
.18 
.13 
.18 
.18 

.15 

Cutter  girl 

Rewinder... 

.10 

.20 

.16 
.15 

.15 

Weigher 

Marker 

.107 

.186 

.107 

Flrat  baler. .... 

.10 

Baler 

Osser 

•»•••••••• 

•  Maximum  rats  for  positions. 
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Oooapatkni. 


Indoor,  mlaoel- 
laneous: 

Head    paper 
loader. 

Paper  loader... 

Block  handler. . 

Weigher 

OEirman 

Oil  keeper 

Oiler 

Cleaner 

Filter  man 

Might    watch- 
man. 

Sundry  watch- 
man. 

Elevator  man. . 

Felt  man 

First  core 
cleaner. 

Core  cleaner.... 

Samplee 

Stock  aayer 

First  power 
home  man. 

Second   power 
houseman. 
Outdoor,  mlaoeU*- 


Rooks.. ........ 

Bam  boa 

Teamster 

Single  team 

Double  team... 

First  laborer... 

Laborer 

Gate  keeper 

Steam  plant: 

Engineer 

Engine  oiler 

Dynamo  man.. 

Head  fireman.. 

First  fireman... 

Coal  fireman... 

Wood  fireman.. 

Coal  handler... 

Wood  handler.. 

Ash  handler... 

Boiler  cleaner. 
Repairs: 

Head  machinist 

Machinist 

Machinist  help- 
er. 

Head    m  1 1 1  • 
Wright 

MlUwright..'... 

Millwright 
helper. 

Carpenter 

Head  piper 

Pattern  maker. 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith 
helper. 

Mason 

Mason  helper... 

Painter 

Painter  helper.. 

Roll  grinder 

Knife  grinder. . 

Saw  filer 

Draftsman 

Electrician 

Lead  burner... 


Basis  of 
rata. 


Hoorly. 

..do. ... 
..do..., 
..do..., 
..do.,., 
..do..., 
..do..., 
..do..., 
...do. . ., 

I  •  •  lA  V  •  •  •  I 


.do. 


..do..., 
.  .do..., 
.  .do.... 


..do..., 
..do..., 
..do..., 
..do.... 


.do. 


..do...., 
.do...., 
.do...., 
.do...., 
.do...., 
..do...., 
.do...., 
.do 


Intemar 
tional 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 


.do , 

.do...... 

.do 

.do , 

.do...... 

•do...... 

•  Uw»  •  •  •   •  I 

.do , 

.do , 

.do...... 

.do...... 

.do , 

.do...... 

•do...... 

.do...... 

.do...... 

.do...... 

.do...... 

.do 

.do , 

•  Uw  •    •    •   •   •  4 

.do...... 

.do...... 

.do...... 

•do 

.do...... 

•  U  w  •  •  •  •  •  4 

.do...... 

■Uv*  •  •  •  •■ 

.do 

.do...... 

.do 


lo.8oeo 

.2055 

.2t>41 
.2234 
.2500 
.2167 
.2234 
.2056 
.2234 
.1906 

.2234 

.1833 
.2222 
.2000 

.1833 
.2222 
.2482 
.3385 

.3480 


.2234 
.2083 

.8333 

.2223 
.1833 
.1889 

.8125 

.27 

.84 

.30 

.28 

.25 

.26 

.2234^ 

.2234 

.2234 

.2234 

.44 


,26 


.85 

.2422 

.3333 
.3611 
.3056 
.8056 
.84 


.20 

.28 

.1833 

.8333 

.25 

.26 

.2778 

.481 

.3333 


Canada 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 


10.15 
.126 
.15 


.16 
'.'i76* 


.126 


.126 

.20 

.125 

.125 

.125 


Belgo- 
Canadlan 
P.  A  P. 
Com- 
pany. 


.126 


.175 
.126 
.175 
.1876 


.125 
.126 
.126 
.125 
.126 


.80 

.20 
.16 


.30 

.16 

.30 
.20 
.176 


.185 
.16 


.16 


.15 


.26 


iai6 

.18 


.116 


.186 


.136 


Lauren- 
tide 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 


10  15 

.18 
■  .13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 


,13 
.18 

,13 
13 


.225 
.226 


.13 
.15 
.13 


.16 


.276 


.16 
.15 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.15 


.20 


.20 

.275 

.20 


.226 


.80 


.16 
.16 
.25 
.18 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.13 
.13 
.18 
.18 

.385 
0.25 
.15 

.83 

.30 
.16 

.20 

.83 

e.26 


.20 
.16 

.80 
.13 
.16 
.14 
.20 
.16 
.80 


.36 


St.  Rav- 
mona 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 


8a  088 


Imperial 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 


.14 


.86 


.16 

.16 


.16 


.20 


.26 


10.176 
.176 


.176 


.130 
.176 


.154 


.165 
.160 


.15 
.20 


.175 
.175 
.16 
.15 


.306 
.146 
.167 
.188 


.126 
.126 
.125 
.126 
.126 


.46 

'."ii" 

.80 

.30 
.16 

.36 
.30 
.176 


.26 

.16 


.80 

.175 

.196 


.26 


J.R. 
Booth. 


10.167 
.160 


.167 


.167 
.167 


164 


.16 


.16 

.143 


.36 


.16 
.30 


.142 
.168 


.185 


.167 
.139 
.206 
.206 
.146 
.136 
.136 
.126 
.126 
.126 


.40 

.26 
.176 

.876 

.226 
.176 

.20 
.80 
.30 


.26 
.16 


.176 

.15 

.30 

.176 

.26 


.80 


a  Maximum  rate  for  posiiiona. 
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Weekly  and  hourly  rates  of  wages,  International  Paper  Company ,  compared  with  Canadian 

mills — Continued. 


Basis  of 

rate. 

Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

(3anadft 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Belgo- 

Lanren- 
tide 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

StRav- 
mond 
Paper 

pany. 

Imperial 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Oocopation. 

P.AP. 
Com- 
pany. 

/.  R. 
Booth. 

Repairs— Oont'd. 
Lead     bamer 

Hourly... 

...do...... 

Weekly... 
. .  .do. .  ■  • .. 

10.1944 

.1944 

23.08 
15l38 
15.00 
15.00 

15.00 

15.00 
15w00 

.26 
.19 
.19 
.21 
.175 

.8066 

.222 

.8055 
.22 

.20 

.1833 

helper. 
Laborer. ....... 

iai3 

21.00 
15.00 

10.15 

18.00 
15.00 
12.00 
18.00 

18.00 

9.00 
9.00 

Office: 

First  clerk 

S016.15 
15.00 

1019.80 

830.00 

Second  clerk. . . 

22.60 

Tfalid  clerk 

. .  .do. ..... 

12.00 

Day    time- 
keeper. 

NiRht   time- 
keeper. 

Stenographer... 

Storekeeoer. ... 

...do...... 

...do...... 

...do 

. -.do. ..... 

16l15 

12.00 

12.00 

9.00 

,    13.85 
16.15 

10.50 

10.50 

Bailroad  operating: 

Engineer 

Flrwnan ....... 

Hoarly.... 
...do...... 

...do 

...do 

...do...... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do...... 

...do 

.80 
.15 
.15 
.13 
.13 

.80 

.15 

.18 
.13 

.15 

.18 

«...••••.. 

Trainman 

First  treokmnn. 

Trackman 

Screen  plates: 
Head  plate 

eutter. 
Plate  cutter  .  . 

■ 

.826 

.168 

Piers  and  booms: 

.20 

'RivAr  Tnan 

.166 

Core  machine: 
First    core 

.15 

.175 
.180 

.175 

maker. 

fVn»  mAlmr .  _ .  . 

.180 

Average  weekly 
rate. 

1023.46 
34.88 

48.7 

.1631 
.2670 

74.4 

15w96 
21.79 

86.5 

.1642 
.2609 

58.9     • 

15w86 
22.27 

4&G 

.1629 
.2808 

59.6 

19.80 
28.08 

16.6 

.1648 
.2791 

69.4 

20.24 
23.74 

17.8 

.1742 

.2712 

5&7 

20.50 

2&88 

per  Co.,  average 
lor  oomiMurison. 
IfitAmiitional    Pf^ 

96^8 

per  Co.  (more), 

percent. 
Average  hoarly 

rate. 
International    Pi^ 

.1716 

.2668 

per  Co.,  average 
lor  comparison. 
Tntematlonal    Pa- 

66.8 

per  Co.  (more), 
percent 
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Exhibit  C. 

Frdgkt  rales  from  principal  IntemaHanal  Paper  Company  "news**  mUU  to  eUies  named. 


City. 

1. 

.a 

H 

B 

Si 

of 

Mm  No.  0.  Niagara 
FaUs,  N.  Y. 

9k 

1 

o 

fl 

B 

Mm  No.  14.  Lake 
George,  N.  Y. 

MiU  No.  31,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.      • 

si 

Boston 

15 
13 
lA 
17 
15 
16 
16 
18 
17 
21 
40 
82 
30 
40 

15 
13 
15 
17 
15 
15 
10 
18 
17 
21 
40 
82 
86 
40 

15 
18 
15 
17 
15 
15 
10 
18 
17 
21 
40 
82 
80 
40 

lOi 

17 

16 

18 

10 

16 

15* 

18 

19 

21 

^ 

82 

87 
4R 

12 

15 

17 

17 

17 

10 

15* 

18 

10 

21 

42 

35 

35 

40 

16 
18 
13 
13 
10 
10 
13 
18 
14 
21 
40 
32 
31 
40 

12 
17 
10 
18 
20 
18 
18 
18 
20 
21 

40| 
84 

80 
40 

15 
18 
10 
17 
17 
15 
10 
18 
17 
21 
45 
87 
86 
40 

15J 

13 

17 

17 

15 

15 

10 

18 

17 

21 

40 

82 

36 

40 

12 

New  York 

15 

Philadelphia 

15 
17 

Pittsburg 

17 

Detroit 

15 

Officfnnati 

18 

Chicago 

18 

Indianapolis 

St.  Louis 

19 
21 

Atlanta 

40 

M^fflnph's....  .^..... 

32 

New'brleans 

Houston 

85 

40 

Exhibit  D. 

Freight  rales  from  Canadian  "newe**  miUs  to  cities  named. 


Boston...... 

New  York.. 
PhilaAslphia 
BaltlmofB... 
Pittsburg... 

Detroit 

Cinoinnati.., 

Chicago 

Indianapolis. 
St.  Louis.... 

Atlantic 

Memphis.... 
New  Orleans 
Houston .... 


Lanran- 
tide  Paper 
Co.  (LtdO. 


«20 
»18 
22 
22 
17 
10 

151 

18 

19 

21} 

431 

85 

44i 

03 


Canada 

Paper  Co. 

(Ltd.). 


28 
22 

28 

iiH 

18 
19 
21 


83 
44 


BelM- 
Canaalan 
Pulp  and 
Paper  Co. 


«20 
»18 
22 
22 
17 
10 

14 

18 

19 

2U 

43j 

35 

43* 

03 


St.  Ray- 
mond Pfr* 
per  Co. 
(Ltd.). 


2lJ 
26^ 

31 
20 


Imperial 
Paper  MiUs  U.  R.  Booth. 
(Ltd.). 


20 
21 
24 


27 

10 

10*1 

19 

20 

22* 


07 


•  Export,  15. 


k  Export,  17*. 


Exhibit  E. 


Annual  product  eastern  "news**  mani/aeturen. 

Tons. 

1.  Great  Northern  Paper  Oo 136,032 

2.  Berlin  Mills  Co 62,400 

3.  St.  Regis  Paper  Oo 39,000 

4.  Remington  Martin  Paper  Oo 19,656 

6.  Raymondville  Paper  Co 17, 160 

6.  Finch  Pruyn  Co 14,040 

7.  W.  H.  Parsons  A  Co 43,680 

8.  Dalton  Paper  Mills 9,984 

9.  Gould  PajperCo 15,600 

10.  West  End  Paper  Oo 7,800 

11.  Norwood  Paper  Co 6,240 

12.  Cliff  Paper  (5o 9,360 

13.  Pettebone  Cataract  Paper  Oo 9,360 
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Tons. 

14.  Schroon  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Go 6,240 

15.  Taggartfl  Paper  Co 8,580 

16.  Aldnch  Paper  Co 7,800 

17 .  Maloue  Paper  Co 6, 240 

18 .  Champion  Paper  Co ^ 7, 800 

19.  Oswego  Falls  raper  Co 7,800 

20.  Iroquois  Paper  Co 6,000 

21.  High  Falls  Paper  Co 7,500 

22.  St.  Croix  Paper  Co 40,080 

23.  Brownville  Paper  Co 3,400 

24.  H.  S.  Garrett  &  Son 6,580 

25.  St.  Geoige  Paper  Co 8,680 

506,012 

26.  International  Paper  Co 404,550 

910,562 

Exhibit  F. 

Annual  product^  toutem  **new9'*  nuttvttfacturen. 

1.  Eimberlev  Clark  Company 20,200 

2.  Combined!  Locks  Paper  Company 21, 840 

3.  John  Edwards  Manu&u:turing  Company 12,400 

4.  Nekooea  Edwards  Paper  Company 15, 600 

5.  Centralia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 7, 800 

6.  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 9, 360 

7.  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 12,480 

8.  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 8,740 

9.  Dells  Paper  ana  Pulp  Company 6, 240 

10.  Hennepin  Paper  Company 4, 680 

11.  Itasca  Paper  Company 6,240 

12.  Northwest  Paper  Company 7,800 

13.  Rhinelander  Paper  Company 18, 720 

14.  Menasha  Paper  Company 7,800 

15.  Flambeau  Paper  Company 8, 120 

16.  W.D.Boyce  Paper  Company 7,800 

17.  Cheboygan  Paper  Company 18, 720 

18.  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 49,920 

19.  The  Star  Paper  Mill  Company 15,600 

20.  Outagamie  Paper  Company 5, 300 

21.  Marinette  and  Menommee  Paper  Company 8, 730 

22.  Alexandria  Paper  Company 9,360 

23.  Floriston  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 6,240 

24.  Patten  Paper  Company 8,120 

25.  Watab  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 12,480 

295,290 
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PAPER  MATERIALS. 

ftEOKOE  W.  WHEELWEIOHT  PAPEB  COMPAHT,  BOSTOIST,  MASS., 
ADVOCATES  BEDTJCTIOH  OF  DUTY  OH  ABTICLES  USED  IN  PAPEE 
MAKUrO. 

95  Milk  Street,  Boston,  January  4, 1909. 
To  ike  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  (he  House  of  Representatives: 

Respectfully  represents  the  George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Com- 
pany of  Massachusetts,  manufacturers  of  book  and  card  papers,  that 
it  sent  representatives  to  the  hearing  before  your  committee  on 
November  21,  1908,  and  that  lack  of  time  prevented  your  committee 
from  hearing  these  representatives,  and  the  said  company  therefore 
asks  leave  to  file  this  short  brief. 

Your  petitioner  desires  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it, 
like  other  manufacturers,  is  a  large  consumer  as  well  as  producer. 
There  has  not  been  made  to  your  committee  any  suggestion  that  the 
rates  of  duty  on  paper  should  be  increased. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  tariff  revision  it  seems  proper  that  with 
the  idea  of  raising  revenue  and  reducing  the  artificial  scale  of  prices 
the  duties  of  man;^  imported  articles  wiH  be  considerably  reduced. 
That  such  a  reduction  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large,  and  of  the  manufacturers  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  both  political  parties  in  the  last  campaign,  and  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  only  by  reduction  that  the  cost  of  the  articles  con- 
sumed in  paper  making,  for  instance,  can  be  reduced  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer  as  well  as  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  experience  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  shown  that  the  con- 
sumer, of  paper  has  constantly  benented  by  the  lowering  of  manu- 
facturers' costs,  and  that  the  consumer  has  had  almost  the  entire 
benefit  of  the  savings  of  the  manufacturers  as  represented  in  increased 
plants;  the  increased  production,  the  esisential  element  in  the  reduo- 
tion  of  costs,  being  made  possible  only  by  increased  faciUties,  requir- 
ing large  investments. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  reduction,  the  price  of  uncalendered  book 

?aper  in  1888  was  6  cents  per  pound  and  is  to-day  4  cents  per  pound 
he  industry  seems  to  have  reached  the  point  that,  wnile  some 
further  reduction  in  cost  of  production  may  be  arrived  at  by  improved 
economical  methods  of  manufacture,  the  only  great  reduction  of  cost 
possible  would  be  from  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  articles  con- 
sumed in  manufacture.  Below  is  appended  the  table  of  duties  upon 
articles  consumed  in  paper  manufacture.  « 

Lumber,  sawed  boards,  etc.,  planed  on  one  side,  $1  per  thousand, 
and  higher  as  further  worked  on,  up  to  $2.50  per  thousand.  (Paper 
manufacturers  consume  large  quantities  of  lumber  in  making  pack- 
ing cases,  and  a  great  quantity  of  heavy  lumber  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  mills  and  works  which  have  to  be  continually  renewed.) 

Steel  castings,  etc.,  section  135  of  the  tariff  of  1897.  Steel  beams, 
0.5  of  a  cent  per  pound.     Machinery,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Coal,  bituminous,  $0.67  per  ton. 

Wire  cloth:  The  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  wire,  which  is  46  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  thereto  1}  cents  per  pound. 
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Felts  valued  at  over  $0.70  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  is  four 
times  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Dmgley  bill  on  1  poimd  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  that  is  $0.44  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Chemicals:  Alum,  duty  one-half  cent  per  pound,  price  1  cent 
delivered  at  our  mill.  Soda  ash,  three-eighths  cent  per  pound,  price 
1.04  cents  per  hundred  pounds  delivered.  Bleaching  powder,  one- 
fifth  of  ,a  cent  per  pound,  price  per  hundred  pounds  $1.35  delivered. 

Colors:  Prussian  blue,  8  cents  per  pound.  Ocher,  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  per  pound.  Ultramarine  blue,  3  J  cents  per  pound.  Wood  pulp 
chemical  bleached,  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound;  unbleached,  one- 
sixth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Wood  pulp  ground,  one-twelfth  of  a  cent 
per  pound. 

As  far  as  your  petitioner  is  aware,  no  request  has  been  made  your 
committee  to  increase  the  duties  on  any  of  these  articles  except  upon 
colors.  The  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  dyes  have  asked  you  for  (a) 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  all  intermediate  products,  and  (b)  an 
increase  from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  duty  on 
aniline  dyes. 

These  manufacturers  now  import  intermediate  products,  which 
may  have  reached  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  stage  in  a  scale  of 
ten  steps  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  object  being  to  get  as 
near  the  finished  article  as  possible  without  subjecting  it  to  the  duty 
of  the  final  resulting  color.  The  conversion  of  these  intermediate 
products  into  aniline  dyes  is  very  slight  and  simple.  The  manufac- 
ture of  coal-tar  dyes  in  their  entirety  from  the  raw  material  is  an 
industry,  but  the  buying  of  intermediate  products  and  converting 
them  into  dyes  is  a  business  but  not  an  industry. 

Your  petitioner  wishes  to  record  its  objection  to  the  increase  of 
the  duty  on  aniline  dyes. .     ,      , 

But  your  petitioner,  thinking  it  probable  that  your  committee  will 
determine  in  their  revision  of  the  tariff  upon  a  general  lowering  of 
duties,  desires  to  make  clear  to  you  the  great  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  it  as  a  manufacturer  were  the  burden  of  the  tariff  on  the 
above  articles  lightened. 

Were  this  done,  a  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  manufactured 
book  paper  could  properly  be  made. 

Sucn  a  reduction,  particularly  of  the  duties  on  coal,  iron,  lumber, 
and  wood  pulp,  would  tend  to  preserve  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  and  to  bring  about  a  decided  reduction  in  the  cost  of  paper. 
(It  is  estimated  that  each  ton  of  book  paper  manufactured  is  en- 
hanced in  cost  some  $3  by  the  duties  upon  the  factors  which  go  to 
make  it.)  The  protection  which  is  given  to  a  manufacturer  by 
cheapness  of  raw  material  and  of  articles  consumed  aids  him  in  all 
his  transactions,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  enables  him  to  maintain 
a  steady  production. 

Particularly  in  regard  to  coal  is  a  reduction  or  a  taking  off  of  the 
duty  much  to  be  desired ;  for  example,  your  petitioner  makes  about 
15,000  tons  of  paper  per  annum,  and  consumes  in  so  doin^  about 
15,000  tons  of  coal.  As  its  mills  are  situated  in  New  England,  it 
is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  the  price  of  coal  over  mills  in 
any  other  of  the  paper-making  States  outside  New  Endand.  Even 
if  the  price  of  the  coal  now  consumed  is  not  increased  by  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duty  on  it,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  some  enhancement 
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of  cost.  The  matter  of  coal  prices  is  largely  a  question  of  freights; 
New  England's  natural  coal  fields  are  in  the  maritime  provinces, 
while  western  parts  of  Canada  woidd  naturally  get  their  coal  from 
the  United  States  were  it  not  for  the  tariff  line. 

Esparto  grass  is  a  very  valuable  fiber  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
This  erass  is  not  grown  m  this  country  in  any  commercial  quantities, 
and  should  be  put  on  the  free  Ust,  and  pidp  made  from  this  grass, 
which  now  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  should  certainly  not 
pay  a  higher  duty  than  chemically  prepared  wood  pulp;  but,  as  it  is 
a  pulp  which  can  not  be  produced  in  competition  with  wood  pulp,  it 
would,  however,  be  very  desirable  to  place  it  on  the  free  list.    Esparto 

Eulp  is  made  in  England  to  advantage,  because  the  grass  is  brought 
acK  together  with  ores  by  the  ships  bearing  coal  to  the  ore-producing 
countries  which  also  produce  Esparto  grass,  such  as  Spain  and  Algiers. 

Our  commercial  arrangements  do  not  permit  this  interchange. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  book  paper  is  not  only  increased  by  the 
above  duties  on  the  articles  consumed  in  the  process,  but  by  the  higher 
wages  paid  in  this  country.  More  than  twice  the  daily  wage  is  paid 
than  in  Great  Britain,  for  instance.  When  these  increased  costs  are 
considered,  it  is  evident  that  the  duty  on  the  final  product  is  moderate 
and  just. 

In  conclusion,  your  petitioner  would  state  that  it  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  the  Government  raising  a  revenue  adeauate  for  its  needs, 
and  it  feels  it  to  be  just  that  the  paper  industry  snould,  in  common 
with  the  other  great  industries,  bear  its  share  of  the  burden.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  tariff  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  cheapen  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacture,  to  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  and  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  artificial  prices  of  all 
commodities  which  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  Uving  and  have  of 
late  years  made  the  burden  of  local  taxes  exceedingly  heavy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Compant, 
By  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright,  PresHenL 


PAPER  STOCK. 

[Paragraph  632.] 

FRAITK  C.  OVEBTOV,  NEW  TORK  CITY,  FILES  SUPFLEMEVTAI 

BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  PAPEB  STOCK. 

41  Park  Row,  New  York,  Jamuiry  6,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Waya  and  Means, 

Washingtonj  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  On  November  21, 1908, 1  filed  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  at  Washington,  a  brief  in  behalf  of  the  New  York 
Paper  Stock  Dealers'  Association  and  others  affecting  Schedule  M, 
paper  stock,  and  recommended  a  form  which  I  felt  would  correct 
the  existing  evils.  Said  form,  after  mentioning  various  grades  of 
paper  stock,  stipulated  that  there  should  be  inserted: 

Not  advanced  in  manufacture  to  be  used  as  raw  material. 

Upon  further  consideration  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be 
room  for  various  interpretations  of  the  phrase:  ''Not  advanced  in 
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manufacture  to  be  used  as  raw  material/'  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
consulting  with  Judge  Henderson  M.  Somerville,  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  who  said  that  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers had  given  this  matter  careful  attention,  and  had  recom- 
mended the  following: 

632.  Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  grasses,  fibers,  rags 
(other  than  wool),  waste,  including  jute  waste,  ehavings,  cTippino[8,  old  paper,  rope 
ends,  waste  rope,  flax  waste,  flax  thread  waste,  hemp  waste,  and  linen  thread  waste, 
and  waste  bagging  fit  to  be  converted  into  paper;  also  old  gunny  cloth  and  old  second- 
hand gunny  bagging,  whether  fit  for  such  purpose  or  not. 

This  section  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  New  York  paper 
stock  dealers,  as  the  elimination  of  the  word  "only"  from  the  ex- 
pression "fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper"  would  in  our  opinion 
eliminate  most  of  the  misunderstanding  which  has  occurred  m  the 
past;  and  the  section  referring  to  old  gunny  cloth  and  second-hand 
gunny  bagging  would  certainly  have  the  eflrect  of  saving  annoyance 
to  both  tne  Government  and  importer.  We  therefore  trust  that 
Congress  can  see  its  way  to  adopt  the  section  as  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Appraisers,  and  the  New  York  Paper  Stock  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciati6n  witharaw  their  suggestion  in  favor  of  that  of  the  board. 

We  still  feel,  however,  that  the  paragraph  mentioned  in  the  brief 
filed  on  November  21,  as  follows:  Rags  or  old  garments  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  or  cotton  and  shoddy,  or  cotton  and 
wool,  or  shoddy,  and  suitable  for  and  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  free  is  most  essential  as  it  is  a  grade  that  can  not  be  in- 
corporated into  the  other  section  without  a  conflict,  and  while  the 
goods  in  question  have  been  brought  in  here  alon^  with  other  old 
rags  for  paper  stock,  there  is  an  element  of  risk  m  so  doing,  and 
should  be  eliminated. 

If  there  will  be  any  further  public  or  private  hearings  in  this 
matter,  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  I  would  be  advised  of  the  time 
guch  hearings  will  be  held. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Frank  C.  Overton. 
Of  Castle,  Gk)TTHEiL  &  Overton, 

Paper  MiU  Suppheg. 

PRINT  PAPER. 

jomr  isrosRis,  SEPSESEirriiro  amebicait  istewspapeb  pxtb- 

USHEBS'   ASSOCIATION,    FILES   LETTEB   OF   PUBUSEEB   OF 
EA5SASCITY   (MO.)    STAB. 

904  PuLrrzER  Building, 
New  YorJCf  January  5,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  j 

House  of  Representatives,  Washin^gton,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  matter  of  pulp  and  paper  schedule,  may  I  submit 
to  you  the  inclosed  letter  from  W .  R.  Nelson,  pubUsher  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  proprietor  of  the  Star  Paper  Mill,  Kansas  City? 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norris, 
Chairmmh  of  Committee  on  Paper  j 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 
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Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  29, 1908. 
Mr.  John  Norris, 

904  Pulitzer  Building,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Norris:  The  paper  makers  and  allied  interests  have 
always  been  exceedingly  bnsy  with  the  Star's  paper  mill.  They  have 
called  it  '*  Nelson's  wmte  elephant,"  and  they  nave  had  me  bankrupt 
several  times  since  the  mill  has  been  in  operation,  but  they  never  have 
been  quite  as  explicit  as  in  the  answer  suomitted  by  them  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  statement,  *'Mr.  Nelson  has  no  hesi- 
tancy in  stating  that  his  losses  amoimt  to  over  $600,000,"  has  never 
been  uttered  by  me.     It  is  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

When,  in  August,  1902,  I  decided  to  manufacture  my  own  paper 
the  white  paper  situation  was  insufferable.  It  was  impossible  for  a 
western  pubhsher  to  obtain  paper  except  through  the  General  Paper 
Company  of  Chicago. 

On  January  18,  1902,  the  Star  closed  a  contract  with  that  concern 
to  supply  us  with  500  tons  per  month  at  $2.10  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  City. 
During  the  life  of  this  contract  the  growth  of  the  Star  made  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  shipments  to  700  tons  a  month,  and,  although 
there  had  been  a  reduction  of  10  cents  pec  cwt.  in  the  freight  rates,  tne 
best  price  I  could  secure  for  the  adxlitional  200  tons  was  $2.37^. 
There  was  no  apparent  reason  for  this  advance.  I  realized  the  im* 
portance  to  the  Star  to  control  its  paper  supply.  I  built  the  paper 
mill  in  Kansas  City.  It  began  operations  in  Jurjr,  1903.  I  have  had 
no  reason  to  regret  my  action.  There  probably  has  been  a  time  when 
I  could  have  purchased  paper  for  less  than  it  costs  me  to  manufacture 
it  in  Kansas  City,  but  1  maintain  that  my  average  cost  price  since 
July,  1903,  has  been  below  the  Kansas  City  quotation  of  the  paper 
makers.  In  addition  to  this  I  have  been  aosolutely  independent  of 
the  paper  trust. 

It  was  the  Star's  paper  mill  that  put  a  stop  to  the  soaring  price  of 
paper  in  1902  and  1903.  I  have  always  felt  that  in  assuring  my  own 
supply  of  paper  I  rendered  a  distinct  and  valuable  service  to  my 
fellow  pubushers.  I  have  enjoyed  the  paper  mill  every  minute  since 
it  has  been  built,  so  the  paper  makers  need  give  themselves  no 
uneasiness  on  my  accoimt.  Ii  their  predictions  come  true  I  can  see 
still  greater  comfort  in  store  for  me  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  The  Star  Paper  Mill  is  in  splendid 

fhysical  condition;  it  has  paid  interest  and  all  maintenance  cnarees, 
t  makes  50  tons  a  day.  Twice — when  we  were  threatened  with  a 
strike  two  years  ago,  and  a^ain  in  October  this  year,  when  advertising 
and  circulation  increases  forced  us  to  look  for  an  extra  supply — we 
purchased  white  paper,  and  in  each*instance  had  Xo  pay  a  pnce  far 
m  excess  of  our  cost  price.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  information 
in  any  way  you  like. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  R.  Nelson  . 
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explanation  of  brief  of  international  paper  co.,  submitted  to 
wats  and  means  committee,  december  19,  1908. 

International  Paper  Company, 

30  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  January  SO,  1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee,  etc., 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  hand  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  is  self-explanatory. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Ltman, 

Assistant  to  President. 


January  30, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

H&ase  ofnepreseniatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  our  supplemental  brief  dated  December  19,  1908. 
we  filed  a  comparative  statement  of  wages  paid  by  the  Internationa) 
Paper  Company  and  stated  mills  in  Canada.  The  criticism  has  been 
made  to  us  that  the  statement  is  misleading  in  that  the  wages  given 
for  the  International  Paper  Company  are  not  the  average  wages,  but 
the  highest  wages  paid  for  each  position. 

As  a  matter  of  lact,  we  did  give  in  the  table  the  maximum  wages 
paid  by  this  company  for  each  position,  but  we  also  gave  the  maxi- 
mum wages  paid  tor  each  position  in  each  Canadian  mill  where  more 
than  one  rate  was  paid  in  a  mill  for  the  same  kind  of  work,  as  was  the 
case  in  several  instances.  This  is  shown  by  the  index  letter  ''a'' 
placed  before  such  items,  and  by  the  footnote  '^  maximum  rate  for 
positions.'^  It  should  have  also  been  indicated  that  the  maximum 
rate  was  given  in  the  case  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  This 
was  our  intention  and  the  omission  was  simply  a  clerical  error  on  the 
part  of  the  compiler. 

We  suppose  that  your  committee  is  not  concerned  with  the  detail 
of  wa^es  paid  to  the  employees  in  the  several  positions,  but  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  general  comparison  of  wages  in  the  particular 
line  of  manufacture  under  consideration.  Therefore,  the  filing  of  the 
exhibit  was  simply  an  incidental  matter.  We  believe  that  the  com- 
parison of  maximum  rates  represents  the  situation  as  correctly  as 
average  rates,  and  that  the  coi^clusions  would  be  substantially  the 
same. 

The  portion  of  our  brief  relating  to  wages  leads  up  to  the  one  con- 
clusion that  on  the  whole  the  wages  we  were  paying  on  July  1, 1908, 
in  our  news  mills  exceeded  the  average  Canadian  wages  paid  for 
similar  work  by  50  per  cent.  This  we  fuTlj  believe  to  be  a  fact,  basing 
our  belief  not  only  on  the  data  we  submitted,  but  on  other  informa- 
tion which  we  have. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  this  explanation  printed,  if  possible,  in 
connection  with  our  brief  of  December  19,  1908. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 

Assistant  to  President. 
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The  special  committee  in  the  schedules  which  were  sent  to  the 
manufacturers,  among  other  things,  asked  for  the  total  cost  per 
mill  of  manufacturinf;  the  product,  the  total  amount  paid  forwages, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  cost  paid  for  labor.  Some  of  th^  mills 
reporting  furnish  much  of  the  pulp  wood  used  by  them;  some  of  the 
mills  produce  their  own  pulp;  some  of  the  mills  buy  ail  their  pulp; 
some  ouy  all  their  pulp  wood,  so  that  the  amount  ot  wages  reported 
may  represent  the  total  cost  in  some  cases  of  wages  from  the  forest 
to  the  hnal  product  and  in  other  cases  only  the  cost  of  converting 
the  pulp  into  paper.  The  committee,  however,  has  caused  a  table 
to  be  made  upon  the  schedules  returned,  the  correctness  of  which 
table  is  of  course  not  absolute,  for  the  reason  that  in  different  mills 
the  figures  are  based  upon  different  propositions.  The  following  is 
the  table: 

The  Total  MAKuvAcruaina  Co«rr  and  Waoks  wtth  Ferosntaob  Wmca  Waokb 
Bear  to  Total  Cost  as  Stated  in  303  or  the  Schedules  Betukned  to  tbk 
CouuiTTBB  ON  Pulp  and  Paper  iNTKBTiaATioN  Belativb  to  the  PaoDUfTnoN 
OF  Vasiodb  Grades  ob  Kinds  or  Pulp  and  Paper,  the  Pclp  and  Pulp  Wood 
Used  Being  in  Many  Cases  Pubchased  and  no  Waobs  Bbino  Shown  rox 
THE  Samb  When  so  Pdrchased. 
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Dbpabtmbnt  of  Commerce  and  Labob, 

Bureau  op  Labor, 
Washington,  February  6, 1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

Hoiise  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Mb.  Mann  :  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  number  of  tables 
dealing  with  wages  and  wage  cost  in  paper  making,  and  also  some 
wage  aata  in  newspaper  offices,  as  per  your  request  of  last  fall. 

One  table  gives  the  average  wages  and  hours  per  day  and  average 
wages  per  hour  in  all  the  occupations  in  paper  and  pulp  making  for  the 
years  1900,  1905,  and  1907.  I  have  not  attempted  to  reduce  this 
table  to  anything  in  the  way  of  a  single  average,  thinking  that  would 
be  misleading  and  believing  that  the  information  in  its  present  shape 
is  valuable.  However,  if  you  care  to  have  it  reduced  to  a  general 
average,  I  will  have  the  work  done. 

A  second  table  ^ives  rates  of  wages  and  hours  or  employment  taken 
from  four  Canadian  mills  for  comparison  with  the  wage  data  from 
mills  in  the  United  States. 

The  capacity  of  the  three  paper  mills,  according  to  Lockwood's 
Directory,  is  over  50  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  all  the  Canadian 
mills  that  make  news-print  paper.  Three  of  these  Canadian  mills 
make  both  paper  and  ground  wood  pulp.  One  of  the  three  makes  sul- 
phite in  addition  to  paper  and  wood  pulp,  and  the  fourth  company 
makes  only  sulphite  at  the  mill  from  which  wage  data  were  secured. 
This  gives  us  Canadian  wage  data  from  three  paper  mills,  three 
ground  wood-pulp  mills,  and  two  sulphite  mills. 

I  am  also  forwarding  some  smaller  tables  which  show  the  great 
variations  not  only  in  different  mills ,  but  even  in  the  same  miU  during 
different  years  and  even  during  different  months  of  the  same  year. 
These  tables  show  the  labor  cost  of  1  ton  of  news-print  paper  m  18 
American  mills  in  1900,  1905,  and  1907;  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of 
ground  wood  pulp  in  20  mills  for  the  same  years,  and  the  labor  cost  of 
a  ton  of  sulphite  nber  in  7  mills  for  the  same  years. 

I  also  forward  a  table  showing  the  variations  in  the  number  of  days 
in  operation  in  18  news-print-paper  mills  for  the  same  years,  and  a 
table  showing  the  changes  in  speed  of  paper-making  machinery  in  the 
same  years. 

I  am  sending  some  short  tables  showing  the  extreme  variations  in 
the  labor  cost  of  news-print  paper,  ground  wood  pulp,  and  sulphite 
fiber  in  the  same  mills  auring  different  months  of  tne  same  year.  In 
these  tables  I  have  selected  three  or  four  mills  showing  the  greatest 
variations  in  order  to  show  the  wide  range  of  costs  at  different  periods. 
In  this  respect  I  think  that  the  paper  industry  is  noticeable.  In  these 
tables  I  have  not  given  absolute  figures,  as  in  several  instances  it 
would  probably  identify  the  individual  miUs.  The  cost  in  January, 
1907,  has  been  taken  as  a  basis  of  100,  and  the  other  months  are  shown 
on  a  percentage  basis.    Thus,  in  one  mill  the  cost  between  January 
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and  April  differs  as  100  and  136.  In  another  mill  the  variations 
ranged  from  100  in  January  to  160  in  September.  In  another  mill  the 
diflFerence  goes  from  100  in  January  to  193  in  August.  These  change 
are  due  frequently  to  lack  of  orders,  to  shut-downs  for  repairs  or 
breakages,  and  in  the  case  of  ground  wood  pulp  the  variations  are 
often  due  to  lack  of  water. 

I  think  all  these  tables  showing  the  extreme  variations  are  impor- 
tant as  manifesting  how  complex  a  matter  is  being  dealt  with  when  it 
comes  to  figuring  labor  costs. 

In  order  to  avoid  identification  of  mills  in  these  tables  the  mills 
are  simply  given  by  numbers;  but  the  numbers  in  the  different  tables 
do  not  refer  in  any  case  to  the  same  mills.  In  each  table  the  mill 
showing  the  lowest  figures  for  1900  is  given  first,  and  the  other  mills 
follow  m  order  up  to  the  one  having  the  highest  figures  for  the  par- 
ticular table.  In  consequence  the  mill  whicn  appears  in  one  table  as 
No.  1  or  No.  2  mi^ht  in  another  table  figure  as  No.  6  or  No.  7,  or  in 
another  table  as  No.  4  or  No.  9. 

I  think  I  ought  to  point  out  also  that  the  figures  showing  wage 
rates  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  not  entirely  conclusive  as 
to  relative  wage  cost.  The  mill  organization  and  the  resulting  effi- 
ciency of  labor  would  be  elements,  and  the  only  way  to  secure  a 
thoroughly  conclusive  comparison  would  be  to  have  the  total  wage 
payments  and  the  total  output  for  a  year.  This,  of  course,  we  did 
not  secure  from  the  Canadian  mills.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
figures  you  say  you  have  received  from  the  Canadian  mills  may  throw 
more  light  on  this  matter. 

I  am  also  sending  a  table  showing  changes  in  wages  of  compositors 
and  linotype  operators  in  a  large  number  of  cities  in  the  country  for 
the  years  1900,  1905,  and  1907. 
I  am,  sincerely,  yours, 

Chas.  p.  Neill,  Commissioner. 


Table  showing,  by  Occupations,  Average  Wages  and  Hours  of  Employment 
IN  1900,  1905,  1907,  in  18  News-Print  Paper  Mills,  20  Ground-Wood  Pulp 
Mills,  and  7  Sulphite  Fiber  Mills. 

Paper-mill  oecupationM, 

BEATERS. 


Head  beater  man: 
Eastern  mills.. 
Western  mills. 

Beater  man: 

Eastern  mills.. 
Western  mills. 

Clay  and  size  man: 
Eastern  mills., 
Western  mills. 

doodle  man: 

Eastern  mills. , 
Western  millB. 


1000. 


II 


64 
6 

243 
40 

4 

2 

2 

0 


92.35 
2.25 

1.41 
1.35 

1.50 
1.88 

3.00 
0.00 


'I 


12.0 
12.0 

12.0 
12.0 

10.0 
10.0 

12.0 
0.0 


10.196 
.188 

.113 
.113 

.150 
.188 

.125 
.000 


o 

II 


50 
6 

250 
42 

7 
2 

2 
0 


1905. 


2.71 
2.67 

1.94 
1.65 

1.88 
L57 

1.96 
0.00 


i 


2  . 


t 


11.6 
12.0 

11.9 
12.0 

11.7 
10.0 

12.0 
0.0 


10.235 
.223 

.163 
.137 

.164 
.157 

.165 
.000 


1907. 


I 

It 

flp« 


58 

6 

264 
43 

8 
8 

8 
0 


^.56 
2.84 

L77 
1.77 


65 

60 


1.82 
0.00 


§ 


-•3 


I 


8.0 
12.0 

8.0 
12.0 

9.0 
10.0 

8.0 
0.0 


h 


so.  319 
.236 

.222 
.148 

.183 
.160 

.237 
.000 
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Table  showing,  bt  Occupations,  Ayeraob  Wages  and  Hours  of  Emplotkbnt 
IN  1900,  1905,  1907,  IN  18  News-Print  Paper  Mills,  20  Ground-Wood  Pulp 
Mills,  and  7  Sulphttb  Fiber  Mills — Continued. 

Paper-mill  occupatiom — Continued. 

PAPER  MACHINES. 


Machine  tender 

Eastern  mills 

Western  milla.... 
Back  tender: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills.... 
Third  hand: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills.... 
Fourth  hand: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Fifth  hand: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Broke  hustler,  paper: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills.... 


1900. 


I 

o 

II 


o 


134 
16 

154 
18 

126 
18 

67 
6 

5 

0 

42 
2 


5 


13.17 
8.25 

1.73 
1.67 

1.43 
L26 

1.37 
.83 

L24 
0.00 

1.35 
1.38 


Is. 


12.0 
12.0 

12.0 
12.0 

12.0 
12.0 

12.0 
12.0 

12.0 
0.0 

n.7 

12.0 


10.264 
.271 

.144 
.131 

.120 
.105 

.112  ! 
.070  ! 

.103 
.000 

.116 
.115 


1005. 


I 
It 


132 

16 

143 
16 

131 
16 

73 
16 

0 
0 

44 

6 


88.65 
3.57 

2.26 
2.18 

1.90 
L62 

L80 
L88 

aoo 

0.00 

1.82 
L68 


11.8 
12.0 

11.8 
12.0 

11.8 
12.0 

n.7 

12.0 
0.0 

ao 

1L7 
12.0 


so.  310 
.298 

.193 
.181 

.162 
.135 

.164 
.116 

.000 
.000 

.150 
.140 


1007. 


i 

It 


182 
16 

186 
16 

174 
16 

122 
16 

28 
0 

66 
4 


13.57 
3. 59 

2.24 
2.25 

1.79 
L64 

1.74 
1.85 

1.77 
0.00 

1.73 
L80 


8.0 
12.0 

&0 
12.0 

&0 
12.0 

&0 
12.0 

&0 

ao 

&0 
12.0 


110.446 
.800 

.285 
.188 

.224 
.187 

.218 
.118 

.222 
.006 

.217 
.150 


FINISHING. 


Head  finisher: 

Eastern  mills....... 

12  82.36 

lao 

10.235 

22  !I2.52 

lao 

8a  255 

15  83.48 

9.3 

8a  270 

Western  mills 

2 

L80 

lao 

.180 

3 

2.06 

lao 

.206 

8 

2.19 

lao 

.219 

Roll  finisher: 

Eastern  mills 

92 

L51 

lao 

.151 

84 

1.66 

lao 

.166 

74 

1.80 

9.1 

.200 

Western  miUs 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Sheet  finisher: 

Eastern  mills 

18 

1.35 

lao 

.135 

82 

1.70 

lao 

.170 

25 

1.79 

9.3 

.196 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Finishers: 

Eastern  mills 

17 

L59 

lao 

.159 

14 

1.76 

lao 

.176 

8 

L76 

9.0 

.106 

Western  mills 

0 

1.29 

lao 

.129 

17 

1.61 

lao 

.161 

14 

L74 

lao 

.174 

Cotter  man: 

Eastern  mills 

21 

1.47 

lao 

.147 

19 

1.67 

lao 

.167 

18 

L67 

9.0 

.185 

Western  mills 

4 

1.63  !  lao 

.163 

2 

L63 

lao 

.163 

3 

L88 

lao 

.188 

Cotter  girl: 

Eastern  mills 

70 

.89 

lao 

.069 

53 

LOO 

lao 

.100 

88 

LIO 

9.1 

.123 

Western  mills 

14 

.80 

lao 

.060 

26 

.85 

lao 

.085 

16 

.93 

lao 

.093 

Rewinder: 

Eastern  mills 

12 

Ld3 

las 

.124 

23 

1.61 

lao 

.161 

6 

L73 

9.0 

.102 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

1 

L63 

lao 

.163 

1 

L63 

lao 

.163 

Weigher: 

Eastern  mills 

15 

1.48 

11.8 

.133 

19 

1.71 

11.7 

.147 

18 

1.93 

18.6 

.215 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Marker: 

Eastern  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

3 

L80 

9.0 

.200 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Core  maker: 

Eastern  mills 

8 

1.56 

lao 

.156 

7 

1.63 

lao 

.168 

7 

1.68 

9.0 

.187 

Western  mills 

0 

a  CO 

ao 

.000 

3 

L38 

lao 

.188 

3 

L57 

lao 

.167 

Baling  prpss: 

Eastern  mUls 

18 

1.45 

lao 

.145 

21 

L65 

lao 

.165 

9 

1.75 

9.0 

.194 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Folders: 

Eastern  mills 

6 

1.00 

lao 

.100 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Flames: 

Eastern  mills 

1 

1.38 

lao 

.138 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Western  mills 

8 

L18 

lao 

.118 

1 

L75 

lao 

.175 

1 

2.00 

lao 

.200 

Counter: 

Ea.stem  mills 

7 

1.07 

lao 

.107 

4 

1.23 

lao 

.128 

8 

1.18 

9.0 

.183 

Western  mills 

3 

1.00 

lao 

.100 

6 

L25 

lao 

.126 

8 

1.83 

lao 

.138 
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Tablb  showing,  bt  Occupations,  Aybraob  Wages  and  Houbs  of  Employment 
Df  1900,  1905,  1907,  in  18  News-Print  Paper  Mills,  20  Ground-Wood  Pulp 
Mills,  and  7  Sulphite  Fiber  Mills — Continued. 

Ocewp  Uions  in  ground  wood  pulp  mills, 
grinders. 


Head  erlnderman: 
Eastern  mills., 
Western  mills. 

Giinderman: 
Eastern  mills., 
Western  mills. 

Block  handler: 
Eastern  mills.. 
Western  mills. 


1900. 


i 

•s 

It 


21 
4 

171 
27 

0 
4 


ST.     • 


11.72 
1.53 

1.49 
1.37 

aoo 

.75 


!i 


I 


12.0 
12.0 

12.2 
12.0 

ao 

12.0 


iai44 

.128 

.125 
.114 

.000 
.063 


1005. 


It 

a  Pi 


26 
4 

245 
29 

53 
0 


I 


'I 


S2.73 
1.86 

1.92 
L56 

2.03 
0.00 


"I 
5 


1L8 
12.0 

11.8 
12.0 

12.0 

ao 


I, 

o 

Si's 


9X235 
.155 

.163 
.130 

.109 
.000 


1907. 


It 


25 
■   6 

288 
27 


'I 

I 


11.99 
1.06 

1.77 
1.78 

1.77 

aoo 


&3 
12.0 

&1 
12.0 

&0 

ao 


10.243 
163 

.219 
.148 

.217 
.000 


GROUND-WOOD  SCREENS. 


Head  screen  man: 

Eastern  mills 

0 

SO.  00 

ao 

10.000 

3 

S2.30 

12.0 

iai92 

3   Si.  93 

8.0 

so.  241 

Western  mUls 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Sonenraan: 

Eastern  mills 

70 

1.35 

12.0 

.118 

53 

1.78 

11.7 

.152 

82 

1.72 

8.1 

.213 

Western  mills 

20 

.85 

12.0 

.071 

22 

1.10 

12.0 

.092 

22 

1.23 

12.0 

.103 

Silverman: 

Eastern  mllb 

2 

1.00 

12.0 

.064 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

6 

1.79 

8.0 

.223 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

000 

BoU  skinners: 

Eastern  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Western  mills 

24 

.87 

12.0 

.073 

20 

1.08 

12.0 

.069 

21 

1.27 

12.0 

.106 

GROUND  wood  PRESSES. 


Head  pressman: 

Eastern  mills 

6 

S2.00 

11.7 

so.  171 

1 

SI.  75 

11.0 

so.  169 

18 

S2.05 

&5 

Sa246 

Western  mills 

4 

L49 

12.0 

.124 

4 

1.63 

12.0 

.136 

6 

1.97 

12.0 

.164 

Pressman: 

Eastern  mills 

93 

1.89 

11.9 

.121 

110 

L82 

11.9 

.152 

135 

1.72 

8.4 

.207 

Western  mills 

6 

1.25 

12.0 

.104 

8 

1.28 

12.0 

.107 

10 

1.64 

12.0 

.128 

Deoker  man: 

Eastern  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

16 

1.98 

12.0 

.165 

15 

L79 

&0 

.223 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

YAt  man: 

Eastern  mills 

2 

L26 

12.0 

.104 

3 

1.74 

12.0 

.145 

8 

1.82 

&0 

.227 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

3254 
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Table  showing,  bt  OccnPATiONS,  Ayeraob  Wages  and  Hoims  ov  EvFLOTmm 
IN  1900,  1905,  1907,  in  18  News-Print  Papbb  Mills,  20  Gbound-Wood  PuiiT 
Mills,  and  7  Sulphite  Fiber  MiLUi — Continued. 

Occupations  in  tulphiU  fiber  milli, 

ACID  PLANT. 


Salphur  barner: 

Eastern  mills. . 

Western  mills. 
Acid  maker: 

Eastern  mills. . 

Western  mills.. 
Acid  maker  heljper: 

Eastern  mills. . 

Western  mills. . 
Lime  slacker: 

Eastern  mills.. 

Western  mills. . 
Tank  man: 

Eastern  mills.. 

Western  mills. . 
Tower  man: 

Eastern  mills. . 

Western  mills. . 


1900. 


It 


6 
0 

10 
3 

4 

0 

4 

2 

0 
0 

2 
0 


$1.50 
0.00 

2.33 
L50 

1.63 
0.00 

1.50 
1.25 

0.00 
0.00 

1.38 
0.00 


h 

> 


12.0 
0.0 

12.0 
12.0 

12.0 
0.0 

12.0 
12.0 

0.0 
0.0 

12.0 
0.0 


Sai25 
.000 

.104 
.125 

.136 
.000 

.126 
.104 

.000 
.000 

.115 
.000 


1005. 


It 


13 
0 

0 
2 

3 
0 

11 
2 

7 
0 

0 
0 


11.98 
0.00 

2.30 
1.76 

2.08 
0.00 

1.80 
1.38 

1.77 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 


^1 

5 


11.7 
6.0 

11.7 
12.0 

12.3 

ao 

11.5 
12.0 

10.7 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 


^5 

Is 


iai72 

.000 

.198 
.146 

.167 
.000 

.158 
.115 

.165 
.000 

.000 
.000 


1007. 


O 


13 
0 

13 
2 

3 
0 

2 

0 
0 

1 
0 


I 


'i 


% 


tl.99 
0.00 

3.10 
2.00 

1.75 

aoo 

1.98 
1.65 

0.00 

aoo 

1.70 
0.00 


^>; 


h 


0.0 

8.8 
12.0 

8.0 

ao 

&0 
12.0 

0.0 
0.0 

9.0 
0.0 


Sa24$ 
.009 


.107 

.219 
.000 

.138 

.000 
.000 

.189 
.000 


DIGESTERS. 


Head  oook: 

Eastern  mills 

2 

S3. 00 

12.0 

la  250 

0  laoo 

ao 

SO.  000 

6 

S2.80 

&0 

ia348 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Oook: 

Eastern  mills 

14 

2.25 

12.0 

.188 

15 

2.87 

11.9 

.244 

17 

Z51 

&5 

.808 

Wmtem  mills 

2 

2.13 

12.0 

.177 

2 

2.13 

12.0 

.177 

2 

2.60 

12.0 

.208 

Cook  helper: 

1 

Eastorn  mills 

16 

L50 

12.0 

.  12.5  , 

30 

L95 

12.0 

.162 

22 

L79 

&7 

.211 

Western  mills 

2 

L  38     12. 0 

.115 

2 

L75 

12.0 

.146 

2 

L66 

12.0 

.138 

Blow-plt  man: 

1 

Eastern  mills 

16 

1.49 

12.0 

.124  ' 

12 

2.01 

12.0 

.168 

28 

L81 

&6 

.217 

Western  mills 

2 

L25 

12.0 

.104 

2 

L25 

12.0 

.104 

2 

L55 

12.0 

.129 

SULPHITE  SCREENa 


Head  screen  man: 

Eastern  mills 

2 

SI.  50 

12.0  SO.  125  i 

2 

S2.40 

12.0 

so.  200 

6 

S2.22 

&0 

Sa277 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Screen  man: 

• 

Eastern  mills 

47 

1.32 

12.0 

.110 

36 

1.70 

12.0 

.141 

39 

1.69 

8.2 

.207 

Western  mills 

4 

.88 

12.0 

.073 

4 

LOO 

.12.0 

.083 

4 

1.30 

12.0 

.109 

SULPHITE  PRESSES. 


Head  pressman: 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills 
Pressman: 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills 
Deckerman: 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills 
Stock  refjulator: 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills 
Roll  skinnen: 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills 


10 
0 

89 
2 

0 
0 

!l 

0 

0 
0 


S2.05 

aoo 

L45 
L38 

aoo 
aoo 

1.50 

aoo 

aoo 
aoo 


12.0  so.  171 

ao     .000 


12.0 
12.0 

ao 
ao 

12.0 

au 

00 

ao 


.121 
.115 

.000 
.000 

.125 
.000 

.000 
.000 


9 
0 

72 

4 

8 

0 

8 
0 

0 
4 


12.45 

aoo 

1.85 
1.38 

L82 

aoo 

2.10 

aoo 
aoo 

L25 


11.9 

ao 

12.0 
12.0 

11.0 

ao 

12.0 

ao 
ao 

12.0 


so.  208 
.000 

.154 
.115 

.jr>5 

.000 

.175 
.000 

.000 
.104 


12  S2.32 

0 !  aoo 


76 
2 

0 
0 

15 
0 

0 
4 


L78 
1.75 

aoo 
aoo 

2.01 

aoo 
aoo 

1.50 


a8 
ao 

&4 
12.0 

ao 
ao 

8.0 

ao 
ao 

12.  t) 


9a  270 
.000 

.214 
.146 

.000 
.000 

.351 
.000 

.000 
.126 
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Tablb  showing,  bt  Occupations,  Aybragb  Wages  and  Hours  of  Ehfloyicbnt 
IN  1900,  1905,  1907,  in  18  News-Print  Paper  Mills,  20  Ground- Wood  Pulp 
Mills,  and  7  Sulphitb  Fiber  Mills — Continued. 

Occupationt  common  to  ground  wood  ptUp  and  sulphite  fiber  mUU, 

WOOD  PILINO  AND  HANDLING. 


Head  ptler  and  handler 

Eastern  mllla 

Western  mills 

Wood  handler: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Conveyor  man: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Scaler: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mlLLs 

Rlverman: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Teamster: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Engineer: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Fireman: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 


1900. 


I 

o 

II 


o 

Pi 


4 

0 

143 
49 

0 
0 

1 
0 

43 
0 

3 
2 

*  0 
0 

2 
0 


S2.63 

aoo 

1.36 
1.30 

aoo 
aoo 

8.00 

aoo 

1.38 

aoo 

1.25 
1.02 

aoo 
aoo 

1.60 

aoo 


lao 
ao 

lao 
lao 

ao 
ao 

lao 
ao 

lao 
ao 

lao 
lao 

ao 
ao 

12.0 

ao 


Is 


|Sa263 
.000 

.136 
.130 

.000 
.000 

.800 
.000 

.138 
.000 

.125 
.162 

.000 
.000 

.125 
.000 


1905. 


5 
0 

146 
74 

6 
0 

5 
0 

21 
0 

7 
0 

,  3 
0 

0 
0 


I 


$2.14 

aoo 

1.58 
L48 

1.46 

aoo 

3.15 

aoo 

1.67 

aoo 

1.66 

aoo 

1.96 

aoo 

aoo 
aoo 


lao 
ao 

0.8 

lai 

lao 
ao 

lao 
ao 

lao 
ao 

lao 
ao 

lao 
ao 

ao 
ao 


I. 

It 

< 


so.  214 
.000 

.160 
.147 

.146 
.000 

.315 
.000 

.157 
.000 

.166 
.000 

.108 
.000 

.000 
.000 


1907. 


8 
0 

150 
62 

18 
0 

1 
0 

51 
0 

0 

0 

1 
0 

0 
0 


82.39 

aoo 

1.73 
1.60 

1.00 

aoo 

1.70 

aoo 

1.71 

aoo 

1.63 

aoo 

4.63 

aoo 

aoo 
aoo 


§ 


o 


9.4 

ao 

0.2 

lao 
lao 

0.0 

ao 
ao 

9.0 

ao 

lao 
ao 

lao 
ao 

ao 
ao 


8a  254 
.000 

.188 
.160 

.160 
.000 

.189 
.000 

.191 
.000 

.168 
.000 

.468 
.000 

.000 
.000 


WOOD  ROOM. 


Head  preparer: 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills 
Wood  handler: 

Eastern  mills . 

Western  mills 
Conveyor  man: 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills 
Sawyer: 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills 
Barker: 

pastern  mills. 

Western  miila 
Sputter: 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills 
Chipper. 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills 
Chipbhi: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 
Knotter: 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills 
Waste  handler: 

Eastern  mills. 

Wffitem  mills 
Crashers: 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills, 


12 
0 

82.09 

aoo 

ia7 

0.0 

102 
22 

1.37 
1.30 

lao 
lao 

0 
0 

aoo 
aoo 

ao 
ao 

44 

4 

1.46 
1.61 

lai 
lao 

111 
14 

1.44 
L34 

lai 
lao 

6 
0 

1.46 

aoo 

lao 
ao 

10 
1 

1.40 
1.50 

ia4 
lao 

3 
0 

1.38 

aoo 

lao 
ao 

1 
0 

1.50 

aoo 

lao 
ao 

0 
0 

aoo 
aoo 

ao 
ao 

1 

0 

1.38 

aoo 

lao 
ao 

80.197 
.000 

.140 
.130 

.000 
.000 

.145 
.161 

.143 
.134 

.146 
.000 

.144 
.150 

.138 
.000 

.150 
.000 

.000 
.000 

.138 
.000 


11 

0 

82.19 

aoo 

ia4 
ao 

41 
27 

1.96 
L46 

a7 
lao 

26 
0 

1.64 

aoo 

lao 
ao 

25 
5 

1.60 
1.66 

ia2 
lao 

150 
21 

1.61 
1.4S 

lao 
lao 

15 
0 

1.64 

aoo 

lao 
ao 

20 
2 

1.71 
1.50 

ia2 
lao 

2 

0 

1.58 

aoo 

lao 
ao 

6 
0 

1.50 

aoo 

lao 
ao 

2 
0 

1.58 

aoo 

lao 
ao 

1 
0 

1.70 

aoo 

lao 
ao 

80.218 
.000 

.170 
.146 

.164 
.000 

.158 
.166 

.161 
.148 

.164 
.000 

.168 
.150 

.168 
.000 

.150 
.000 

.158 
.000 

.170 
.000 


16 
0 

87 
86 

13 
0 

28 
4 

104 
26 

17 
0 

27 
2 

3 

0 

5 

0 

6 
0 

1 
0 


82.34 

aoo 

1.66 
1.54 

1.63 

aoo 

1.76 
1.84 

1.71 
1.72 

1.74 
0.00 

1.74 
1.82 

1.77 

aoo 

1.65 

aoo 

1.77 

aoo 

1.70 

aoo 


&8 

ao 

8.9 

lao 

9.0 

ao 

9.2 

lao 

9.0 

lao 

8.7 
0.0 

&4 

lao 

9.0 

ao 

9.0 

ao 

9.0 

ao 

9.0 

ao 


10.260 
.000 

.180 
.165 

.181 
.000 

.192 
.184 

.101 

.172 

.201 
.000 

.208 
.183 

.196 
.000 

.183 
.000 

.197 
.000 

.180 
.000 
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Table  showing,  bt  Ocx^upationb,  Avbbaob  Wages  and  Hours  ov  Emploticbnt 
IN  1900,  1905,  1907,  in  18  News-Print  Paper  Mills,  20  Ground-Wood  Pulp 
Mills,  and  7  Sulphitb  Fiber  Mills — Gontmued. 

OeeupatioTU  common  to  paper  mUUf  ground-wood  pulp  mUU,  and  wlpMU  fiber  mtttt. 

8TBAM  plant. 


Head  engineer: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Engineer: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Engine  oiler:  x 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Dynamo  man: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Head  fireman: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Coal  fireman: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Wood  fireman: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Goal  handler: 

Eastern  mills. 

Western  mills 

Wood  handler: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Adi  handler: 

Eastern  mills 

W^es  tern  mills 

BoQer  cleaner: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

General  steam  man: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 


1900. 


i 


o 


I 


10 
0 

36 
0 

6 
0 

8 

0 

41 
2 

90 

4 

W 
0 

9 
16 

4 
0 

4 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


18.01 
0.00 

1.88 
1.66 

1.60 
0.00 

2.17 
0.00 

1.90 
2.25 

1.77 
1.50 

1.32 
0.00 

1.40 
L49 

1.44 

aoo 

1.88 

aoo 

aoo 
aoo 

aoo 
aoo 


11.1 
ao 

11.8 
12.0 

12.0 

ao 

ia7 
ao 

9.2 
12.0 

12.0 
12.0 

12.0 

ao 

11.8 
12.0 

lao 
ao 

lao 
ao 

ao 
ao 

ao 
ao 


80.270 
.000 

.160 
.139 

.125 
.000 

.205 
.000 

.166 
.188 

.130 
.125 

.110 
.000 

.126 
.124 

.144 
.000 

.138 
.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 
.000 


1006. 


I 

It 


12 
0 

45 
6 

9 
0 

7 
0 

66 
3 

i    130 
19 

19 
0 


0 
0 

31 
0 

8 
0 

0 
0 


18.50 

aoo 

2.24 
2.20 

1.78 

aoo 

2.21 

aoo 

2.20 
2.00 

1.96 
1.78 

2.07 

aoo 

1.05 
L68 

aoo 
aoo 

1.99 

aoo 

2.05 

aoo 

aoo 
aoo 


'I 

5 


lai 
ao 

11.5 
12.0 

11.6 

ao 

12.0 

ao 
lao 

8.0 

11.8 
8.8 

11.9 

ao 

11.9 
12.0 

ao 
ao 

11.2 

ao 

11.3 

ao 

ao 
ao 


80.357 
.000 

.196 
.195 

.154 
.000 

.184 
.000 

.207 
.250 

.170 
.200 

.174 

.000 

.164 
.140 

.000 
.000 

.180 
.000 

.180 
.000 

.ono 

.000 


1907. 


So 


5 

0 

70 
6 

12 
0 

8 
0 

59 

4 

180 
17 

28 
0 

54 

8 

2 
0 

20 
0 

4 

0 

7 
0 


83.34 

aoo 

2.39 
2.35 

1.77 

aoo 

2.66 

aoo 

2.26 
2.25 

1.0S 
1.96 

1.97 

aoo 

L78 
1.79 

L79 

aoo 

1.79 

aoo 

2.18 

aoo 

2.18 

aoo 


8.6 

ao 

8.2 
12.0 

9.5 

ao 

lao 
ao 

8.3 
12.0 

8.3 
12.0 

8.0 

ao 

8.0 
12.0 

8.0 

ao 

&0 

ao 

ao 
ao 

• 

&i 
ao 


8a360 
.000 

.287 
.190 

.193 
.000 

.251 
.000 

.277 
.188 


.164 

.346 
.000 


.140 


.000 

.223 
.000 

.343 
.000 

.267 
.000 


REPAIRS. 


Head  maohinlst: 

Eastern  mills 

4 

84.20 

lao 

ia420 

18 

83.14 

lao 

•0.814 

U 

83.99 

ai 

80.330 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Machinist: 

Eastern  mills 

89 

2.42 

lao 

.242 

33 

2.60 

lao 

.350 

83 

3.63 

0.1 

.388 

Western  mills 

6 

1.79 

lao 

.179 

6 

2.43 

lao 

.242 

6 

3.39 

lao 

.339 

Machinist  helper. 

Eastern  mills 

18 

1.51 

lao 

.151 

8 

1.65 

lao 

.165 

10 

1.60 

ao 

.178 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Head  millwright: 

Eastern  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

8 

8.03 

lao 

.803 

7 

3.21 

9.Z 

.847 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

8 

8.06 

lao 

.308 

8 

3.55 

lao 

.356 

MUlwright: 

Eastern  mills 

95 

2.20 

lao 

.220 

118 

2.43 

lao 

.343 

107 

3.51 

a3 

.274 

Western  mills 

2 

2.00 

lao 

.200 

8 

2.42 

lao 

.342 

5 

3.40 

lao 

.340 

Millwright  helpen 

Eastern  mills 

25 

1.55 

lao 

.155 

28 

1.68 

lao 

.168 

30 

1.95 

ao 

.317 

Western  mills...:... 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Oaipenter: 

Eastern  mills 

26 

1.96 

lao 

.196 

31 

2.21 

lao 

.221 

38 

3.08 

ao 

.281 

Western  mills 

1 

L75 

lao 

.175 

1 

1.75 

lao 

.176 

i 

3.00 

10.0 

.300 
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TaBLB  8HOWINQ,  BT  OCCUPATIONS,  AVBRAOB   WaOES  AND  HoURS  Ot  EmFLOTMBNT 

IN  1900,  1905,  1907,  in  18  News-Print  Paper  Mills,  20  Ground-Wood  Pulp 
Mills,  and  7  Sulphite  Fiber  Mills — Continued. 

Occupations  common  to  paper  mUlSf  ground-wood  pulp  miUf ,  <md  ndpkiU  fiber  milU — 

Continued. 

BEPAIKS— Continued. 


1900. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

§ 

1. 

g 

L 

i 

1 

i 

1. 

mber  of 
ployees. 

srage   wi 
per  day. 

arage   w 
perhoor 

mber  of 
ployees. 

erage    h 
per  day. 

^3 
1^ 

mber  of 
ployees. 

erage   w 
per  day. 

erage    h 
per  day. 

11 

:i 

► 

> 

> 

d 

> 

> 

► 

a 

► 

► 

► 

^ 

< 

< 

< 

2 

< 

< 

< 

•^ 

< 

< 

< 

Carpenter  helper: 

Eastern  mills 

16 

$1.48 

lao 

10.148 

0 

10.00 

ao 

10.000 

0 

10.00 

ao 

10.000 

Western  mills 

0 

0.00 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Head  piper: 

Eastern  mlUs 

7 

2.80 

lao 

.289 

6 

2.90 

lao 

.290 

8 

2.97 

ao 

.838 

Western  mills 

1 

2.36 

lao 

.226 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

2 

2.50 

lao 

.250 

Piper: 

Eastern  mills 

18 

L02 

lao 

.192 

42 

2.16 

lao 

.215 

84 

2.82 

a  2 

.253 

Western  mills 

1 

1.88 

lao 

.138 

2 

2.26 

lao 

.225 

1 

1.75 

lao 

.176 

Piper  helper: 

Eastern  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

7 

1.73 

lao 

.173 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Western  mills 

0 

0.00 

ao 

.000 

1 

L60 

lao 

.150 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Fftttem  maker: 

Eastern  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

4 

2.66 

lao 

.256 

1 

2.70 

a8 

.800 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Blacksmith: 

Eastern  mills 

14 

2.^ 

lao 

.229 

17 

2.47 

lao 

.247 

16 

2.62 

a  2 

.286 

Western  mills 

1 

1.76 

lao 

.175 

1 

'2.00 

lao 

.200 

1 

2.13 

lao 

.218 

Blacksmith  helper: 

Eastern  mills 

6 

1.44 

lao 

.144 

4 

1.60 

lao 

.160 

6 

1.87 

ao 

.208 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

1 

1.60 

lao 

.160 

1 

L63 

lao 

.168 

liason: 

Eastern  mills. 

17 

3.00 

lao 

.800 

17 

8.80 

lao 

.330 

10 

8.81 

ai 

.809 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

ICason  helper: 

Eastern  mills 

1 

1.60 

lao 

.160 

9 

1.66 

lao 

.156 

2 

1.80 

ao 

.200 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Painter: 

Eastern  mills. 

85 

1.64 

lao 

.164 

26 

2.26 

lao 

.226 

9 

2.25 

a  2 

.246 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Painter  helper: 

Eastern  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

1 

1.60 

lao 

.160 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

BoOgrinder: 

Eastern  mills 

3 

1.92 

lao 

.192 

4 

2.61 

lao 

.261 

6 

2.52 

ao 

.280 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Knife  grinder: 

Eastern  mHIs. 

5 

1.48 

lao 

.148 

9 

1.69 

lao 

.109 

7 

1.82 

8.7 

.210 

Western  mills 

10 

1.63 

lao 

.163 

8 

1.71 

lao 

.171 

8 

L90 

lao 

.190 

Saw  filer: 

Eastern  mllki 

1 

1.76 

lao 

.176 

2 

1.98 

lao 

.198 

8 

2.00 

ao 

.228 

WestMTi  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Stonecutter: 

Eastern  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

IVestem  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Draftsman: 

Eastern  mills 

1 

2.60 

lao 

.250 

6 

2.45 

lao 

.246 

1 

2.60 

ao 

.278 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

BImtrician: 

Eastern  mills 

4 

2.03 

lao 

.208 

2 

2.63 

lao 

.268 

9 

2.21 

a  2 

.239 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Lead  burner: 

Eastern  mills 

1 

2.60 

lao 

.250 

4 

2.38 

lao 

.238 

4 

2.20 

a8 

.287 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Lead  biimer  helper 

Eastern  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

WtPer: 

Eastern  mills 

1 

1.76 

lao 

.175 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo     ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

Repairman: 

Eastern  mills 

7 

1.96 

lai 

.193 

8 

2.56 

ia8 

.288 

10 

2.42 

8.9 

.280 

Western  mills 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 

0 

aoo 

ao 

.000 
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Tablb  sHowmo,  bt  oocnPAnoif ,  Atvraob  Waoss  amd  Houhb  or  Emflotmbitt 
DC  1900,  1905,  1907,  di  18  NBWft-PRnrr  Pafbr  Uiua,  20  Gsouhd-Wood  Pulp 
IfiLLft,  AMD  7  SuLpHBTB  FiBBm  Miixa — Continued. 


OeeupationM  eowmum  U>  paper  mtUf,  grmmd^wood  pidp  wnOg^ 

GontinQed. 


ndpldU  JiUr  wUUi^ 


mSCSLLANEOUB. 


Indoor  mlwyJluiiwiPt; 

Eastern  mtUs 

tVestern  mills 

Ontdoor  misoellaaeoas: 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

OfDee: 

Eastern  mflb 

Western  mills 


1900. 


1907. 


I 
It 

9  ■ 


► 
< 


846  tl.43 


32 

306 
24 


1.34 

L40 
1.24 

2.03 
2.68 


§ 


m 

► 
< 


la? 

U.0 
10.0 

ia3 

9.9 

10.0 


90.140 
.123 

.130 
.122 

.903 

.258  .; 


380  «1.56 
88  t  L43 


II 

< 


i 

lilt 


11.3  40.143 


257 
32 

54 

1 


10.9 


1.51  I  10.0 

1.61 1  lao 


X19 
3.47 


lao 
lao 


.135  ! 


.161 
.161 

.222 
.347 


473 
34 

351 
42 

00 
2 


I 

S  • 

< 


81.73 
1.56 

1.64 
1.70 

2.39 
3.07 


m 
► 

< 


8.7 
ILO 

9.1 

lao 

9.1 

lao 


90.300 

.146 

.183 
.170 


.307 


NoTB.~Wage  data  havlni;  been  secured  from  the  same  mills  giTtng  labor  ooet  (see  pp.2007  and  3702), 
the  mills  included  are  divided  as  follows:  News-print  paper  mills,  15  in  the  East  and  3  in  the  West;  ground- 
wood-pulp  mills,  17  in  the  East  and  3  In  the  west;  sulphite  fiber  mills,  6  in  the  East  and  1  in  the  West. 
Owing  to  dillezent  organisation  and  management,  occupations  that  are  found  In  some  mills  ai«  not  found 
In  others. 

Rata  of  vfoget  and  houn  of  employment  in  1907  in  new9-pnnt  paver  milU  (18  mUU  tn 
United  State*  and  3  m£U$  in  Canada);  in  ground-toood  pulp  miue  (tO  mxu$  in  United 
States  and  S  mille  in  Canada);  in  sulphite  fiber  mill$  (7  milU  in  United  States  and  i 
mills  in  Canada). 

PAPER-MILL  OCCUPATIONS. 


Canada. 

'                 United  StataL 

1 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Wans 
per  day. 

Hours 

Num- 
ber of 
mUl9. 

Num- 
ber off 
em- 
ployees. 

Wa«8 
per  day. 

Houn 
d^. 

BeaUr$. 
H«Ad  bmfev  man 

8 

1 
3 

1 
1 
8 

8a  50 

aoo 

276 
250 
2.46 

8 
12 
8 
8 
8 

18 

8 
8 

1 
2 
2 
8 
2 

12 
8 
8 
9 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
3 

10 
9 

23 
204 

20 
9 

14 
6 
9 

la  12 

aoo 
aoo 
aoo 

270 
275 
2.75 
2.71 
2.64 
2.50 
249 
244 
2.34 
231 
2.26 
200 
217 
L84 
L82 
1.80 
1.T9 
L74 
L64 
LOS 
L68 
L60 

8 

0 
9 

13 
12 

0 

........ 

13 

8 

8 

8 

0 

8 

8 

g 

0 

Dwtar  niMi 

8 

8 

10 

10 

9 

22 

1.76 
1.50 
1.14 
1.04 

12 

12 

8 

8 

18 

0 

8 
8 

13 

8 

13 

8 

8 

0 

0 
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Uaie$  of  waga  and  hours  of  employment  in  1907  in  new$-print  paper  mills  {18  mills  in 
United  States  and  S  mills  in  Canada):  in  ground-^wood  pulp  miUs  (JtO  mills  in  United 
States  and  3  mills  in  Canada);  in  sulphite  fiber  mills  (7  miUs  in  United  States  and  t 
'"  tn  Canada) — Gontinuea. 


FAFEB-liILL  OCCUPATIONS-Continaed. 


Canada. 

United  States. 

Nmn- 
berof 
milLs. 

Nimi- 
berof 
em- 
ployees. 

Waeas 
perdifty. 

Hours 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Wages 
per  day. 

Hoars 

r  Beotert— Contliraed. 
Okv  Mid  ifseiiiBii 

1 

3 

$1.76 

12 

6 

1 
8 

2 

14 
4 

M 
6 
4 

68 
4 
6 

83 
6 
4 
6 

16 
4 
0 
1 

80 
4 
1 

62 
3 

13 
9 
4 
6 
6 

88 
4 
1 

14 
6 
0 
4 
113 
7 

13 
4 

16 
4 
4 

93 
6 

18 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 

30 
8 
4 

37 

13 
6 

1 
1 
1 
3 

4 
1 

$1.80 
1.65 
1.50 

4.00 
3.84 

3.76 
3.75 
3.76 
3.52 
3.48 
3.32 
3.28 
8.00 
3.00 
2.92 
2.64 
2.52 
2.50 
2.50 
2.40 
2.40 
2.30 
2.25 
2.24 
2.17 
2.16 
2.16 
2.06 
2.04 
2.00 
1.92 
1.62 
2.00 
1.90 
L82 
1.80 
1.79 
1.76 
1.75 
1.75 
1.62 
1.62 
1.38 
1.79 
1.64 
1.62 
1.60 
1.50 
1.38 
1.32 
L20 
1.79 
1.63 
1.80 
1.79 
L62 
1.50 

8.15 
3L79 
3.76 
3.53 
3.50 
3.50 

1$ 

^ 

a 

1$ 

Paper  maeMnes, 
iTMAflf^ lenden ,    , 

8 

7 
6 
6 
6 

4.25 
4.00 
3.76 
3.52 

12 
8 
8 
8 

18 

g 

13 
13 

13 

13 

mflirtm4n  *..*.».„....*x 

3 

7 

18 

6 

3.00 
2.50 
2.46 

12 
8 
8 

18 

13 

*  *  *  *  1 

•    11 

13 

........ 

13 

******* 

13 

«llMl  KfMi.  .,.....„^,„,, 

8 

7 

18 
6 

2.00 
1.80 
1.75 

12 
8 
8 

18 

13 

; 

1 

•••**•** 

*l 

13 

1    . 

1 

........j 

13 

13 

Tfwth  hands.... 

8 

7 

6 

18 

1.75 
1.50 
1.46 

12 
8 
8 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

TIftti  biilld..aaaa.aa.*«.a««« 

4 

g 

g 

BftkB  hostler 

1 

•4 

.90 

8 

9 

13 

g 

g 

g 

FhtUktsg, 

3 

1 
1 

2.20 
2.00 

10 
10 

17 

$ 
$ 

9 

9 

■  •  «  •     *     • 

9 

1$ 

•Boyi. 
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Rates  of  watfet  and  Ju>urs  of  employment  in  1907  in  new$'print  paper  mUli  (18  mUU  in 
United  States  and  3  mills  in  Canada):  in  ground-wood  pulp  mills  itO  mills  in  United 
States  and  3  miUs  in  Canada):  in  sulphite  fiber  miUs  (7  mills  in  United  States  and  f 
mills  in  Canada) — Continued. 


PAPER-MILL  OCCUPATIONS-Gontinaed. 


Canada. 

United  States. 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Wages 
per  day. 

Hoars 

Num- 
ber of 
mUls. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Waees 
per  day. 

Hours 

Finishino— Continued, 
Hmd  flnlalkpr 

1 
2 
2 

76 
11 

12 

38 
10 

12.31 
2.25 
2.25 
2.22 
2.00 
1.96 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
1.95 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.79 
1.76 
1.73 
1.65 
1.66 
1.63 
1.60 
1.25 
1.26 
1.16 
2.00 
2.00 
1.96 
1.80 
1.76 
1.65 
1.36 
1.16 
1.16 
1.10 
1.00 
.83 
.80 
2.00 
1.76 
1.66 
1.63 
2.20 
2.00 
1.70 
1.66 
1.80 
1.71 
1.66 
1.63 
1.60 

• 

1 

( 

Flnlaber 

3 
8* 

1 
6 
6 
4 

4 
2 

4 

82.00 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.64 
1.40 

10  . 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

18 

Oomifar 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1.33 
1.25 
1.20 

10 
10 
10 

4 

* 

Cutttir  man 

1 

1 
3 

2.50 
1.60 

10 
10 

7 

1 

On  tier  slri>aaa  •■■■■■•■>•>■■...... 

8 

2* 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1.34 
1.25 
1.20 
1.00 
.83 
1.25 
1.00 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
6* 

RewindiT 

Wnlflwr..... ...... 

2 
3' 

i* 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

2.00 
1.70 
1.64 
1.60 
2.10 
1.87 
1.64 
1.60 
1.43 
1.30 
1.43 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

7 
6* 

Con  nakflir  •  • 

Ralln*  nrni 

1 

2.00 
1.80 
1.76 
L66 

u-l^u^  f«  wa  ■■•■■•••■■•««••••>•• 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  GROUND-WOOD  PULP  MILLS. 


Orindirs, 
Head  grinder  man. . . 


2 
2 


12.56 
2.60 


12 

12 


12 


8 

2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
3 


12.63 
2.16 
2.11 
2.01 
2.00 
2.00 
1.90 


8 
13 
8 
9 
8 
1 
13 
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Rates  of  wages  and  houn  of  employment  in  1907  in  news-print  paper  mills  (18  mills  in 
United  States  and  3  mills  in  Canada):  in  ground-wood  pulp  mills  (tO  mills  in  United 
States  and  3  mills  in  Canada):  in  sulphite  fiber  miUs  (7  mUls  in  United  States  and  i 
miUs  in  Canad!a)— Continued. 

OOCUFATIONS  IN  0  ROUND-WOOD  FULP  MILl;8~Contlniied. 


Canada. 

United  States. 

Nnm- 
berof 
mtlLt. 

Nom- 

berof 

em- 

ployees. 

Waives 
per  day. 

Hoars 
d^. 

Nnm- 
ber  of 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

WSMS 

per  day. 

Hours 

Of^. 

Finithing—ContinueA. 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

30 

1 

4 

12 

17 

164 

10 

11 

4 

6 

24 

24 

57 

10 

1 

11.84 
L83 
L80 
LTO 
3.00 

-  LOS 
LOO 
L86 
L83 
L83 
L80 
L70 
1.74 
L08 
LOS 
L64 
L62 
L60 
L70 
L66 
Le2 

8 

10 

13 

.. ..•...! 

8 

Orinder  iDBii ••>>•■ 

3 

2 
2 
0 
7 
8 
14 
22 

12.40 
2.28 
2.04 
L02 
L80 
L75 
L80 

121 

12| 

13 

12 

12 ; 

12  < 
12 

20 

8 

8 
8 

8 

12 
8 

13 
8 

IS 

8 

'? 

t 

8 

::::::::::::::: 

1 

8 

Block  handlers 

2 

1 
3 

4 

2 

28 
6 

2 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
6 

2.04 
L02 
L80 
L26 

2.64 
2.16 
L02 
L80 
L75 
L68 
L2S 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

10 

8 

0 
8 

(hound^wood  Kreeru. 
HwmI  9crfl«n  mun ....  r  -  - 

1 
10 

8 

8 

3 

44 

3 
2 
3 
6 
18 
6 
3 
8 
0 

4 
2 
8 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
2 
8 
73 
1 
6 
10 
30 
8 
2 
3 
1 
4 

L03 
2.00 
L82 
LTO 
L68 
L68 
L66 
Le2 
LOO 
LSO 
L30 
L20 
L14 

Z88 
2.2S 
2.00 
2.00 
L03 
L8d 
L80 
L70 
LOO 
ZOO 
L86 
L82 
LTO 
L75 
L6S 
Le2 
L60 
LOO 
LSO 
LSO 
LSO 
L82 

8 

flcreftn  man ............rTt-T 

8 

8 
8 
8 

12 

8 

13 

8 

12 

• 

12 

Orouni^wooi  prates. 
Heed  prasBman 

1 

2 

2.00 

12 

8 

8 

12 

8 

1 

11 

' 

8 

13 

1 

13 

' 

1 

8 

. 

1 

13 

PmsmsD. X 

3 

1 

I 

10 

4 

24 

2.16 
L02 
L80 
L76 
L68 
L20 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

16 

•4 

8 

13 
8 
8 

13 

'I* 

8 

I 

13 

13 

8 

,^,^,,^,   1 «_ 

13 

.;..;; !.;!;i. !.!.!!!.! 

13 

1 

75951 — VOL 


-09- 
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Rata  of  wages  and  hours  of  employment  in  1907  in  news-print  paver  miUs  (18  ndUs  in 
UniUd  States  and  S  mills  in  Uanada);  in  ground-wood  pulj>  mius  (tO  mills  in  United 
States  and  3  mills  in  Canada):  in  suXpkUe  fiber  miUs  (7  mills  in  United  States  and  f 
miUs  in  Canaddy— Continued. 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  8ULPHITB  FIBER  MILLS. 


. 

Canada. 

United  States. 

Nmn- 
berof 
mills. 

Nmn- 
berof 

ployees. 

Wa«8 
per  day. 

noon 

Nmn- 
berof 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Waees 
per  day. 

Houzt 

AddpUmL 
Afl14  maksr 

2 

2 
1 
7 

83.00 
2.94 
2.20 

12 
12 
12 

0 

3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
8 
6 
3 
5 
8 
2 
2 
1 

82.72 
2.50 
2.45 
2.25 
2.00 
1.85 
2.48 
2.04 
2.00 
1.90 
1.79 
1.75 
1.75 
1.66 
1.70 

8 

12 

8 

8 

' 

12 

Q 

Add  malDBr  hatpv 

2 

1 
2 
4 
2 

1.88 
1.80 
1.62 
1.60 

12 
12 
12 
12 

7 

8 

8 
8 

8 
8 

8 

12 

12 

Tower  man 

1 
1 

1 
8 

2 

1.75 
1.50 

.     5.40 

10 
10 

12 

1 

0 

Dijestert. 
HmmI  oooka ... 

2 

3 
3 
3 
8 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
9 
3 

I 

2 
3 
8 
3 

12 
.    3 

1 
6 

8 
8 

16 
16 
7 
2 
2 
2 

1 

I 

8 
8 

6 
21 
82 
9 
2 
8 

2.93 
2.64 
8.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.48 
2.17 
1.93 
2.00 
1.92 
1.79 
1.75 
1.65 
1.63 
1.50 
2.24 
1.92 
1.80 
1.79 
L76 
1.60 
L60 

2.44 
2.00 
1.79 
1.65 
1.60 
1.50 
1.85 
1.26 

3.48 
2.25 
2.25 
2.20 
2.17 
1.90 
1.80 
1.79 
1.75 
1.75 
L50 

8 

8 

Cook 

2 

4 

8.00 

12 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

CookhdMr 

2 

4 

1.86 

12 

7 

8 

8 

4 
a2 

1.80 
1.00 

12 
10 

8 

8 

12 

........ 

12 

12 

1 

2 

1 

1.74 
1.62 

12 
12 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

12 

12 

BtitphUs  kentns. 

1 

2 

2.04 

12 

2 

8 

^ 

8 

ScrMnxnui 

2 

1 

10 
1 
1 
4 

1.80 
1.74 
1.56 
1.44 
1.40 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

7 

8 

• 

8 

8 

12 

12 

12 

SulpkUe  preuet. 
HmmI pmrnian ...  . 

1 

2 

2 

2L28 
L80 

12 
12 

6 

8 

8 
IS 

8 

8 

PiUBiiuaa ,...,.»,  . 

2 

2 

10 

1 

1 

8 

1.80 
1.74 
1.56 
1.44 
1.40 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

12 

12 

1 

•Boya. 
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Rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  employment  in  1907  in  news-print  paver  mills  (18  mills  in 
United  States  and  3  mills  in  Canada);  in  gfound-wood  pulp  mills  (SO  mills  in  United 
States  and  S  mills  in  Canada);  in  sulphite  fiber  mills  (7  mills  in  United  States  and  t 
mills  in  Canada) — Continued. 

OCCUPATIONS  COMMON  TO  GROUND-WOOD  PULP  AND  SULPHITB  FIBER  MILLS. 


Canada. 

United  States. 

Ntnn- 
berof 
mills. 

Nmn- 
her  of 
em- 
ployees. 

Waf>e8 
per  day. 

Hoars 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Nmn- 
her  of 
em- 
ployees. 

Wapes 
per  day. 

Hoon 
duy. 

Wood  pUing  and  handling. 
ETead  wood  handler 

2 

1 
2 

12.00 
1.65 

1 
1 

10 

11 

1 

7 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
11 
1 
2 
1 

16 
20 
2 
14 
20 
88 
12 
1 

13 
5 
3 
1 
23 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

12 
1 
1 
23 
8 
2 
3 

15.12 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.85 
1.75 
2.23 
2.01 
2.00 
2.00 
1.91 
1.83 
L83 
L75 
L75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.65 
1.63 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.60 
1.50 
3.00 
2.25 
2.00 
1.94 
1.80 
1.79 
1.75 
1.65 
1.60 
1.50 
L83 
L50 

10 

9 

Q 

10 

Q 

9 

9 

10 

Wood  handlers 

3 

1 

1 

15 

1.08 
1.87 
1.70 

11 
11 

10 

16 

• 

9 
10 

9 

9 
10 

9 

10 

10 
9 

« 

■■**■*** 

33 
21 
17 
11 
12 
2 

1.65 
1.54 
1.50 
1.43 
1.38 
1.32 

11 

11 ; 

10 

11 

I 

1 

10 

1 

10 

1 

10 

1 

1    "   " 
1- 

g 



! 

10 

, 

10 

RI  vpT  man 

1 

15 

1.25  i          10 

2 

9 

10 

1 

15 

1.25 

10 

5 

10 
10 

9 

10 

9 

a 

9 

9 

9 

3 

10 

Teamsters 

4 

8 

3 
3 

1 
10 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2.00 
1.75 
1.54 
L25 

3.60 
2.42 
2.00 
L96 

10 
10 

11 

10 

11 
11 

10  . 

11 

10 

10 

Wood  room. 
Head  preparer 

11 

1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
5 

12 
1 

43 

20 
2 
6 
4 

21 
3 
1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
1 

3.50 
2.75 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
2.12 
2.00 
1.90 
1.80 
L75 
2.01 
1.83 
1-79 
L70 
L65 
1.63 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.20 
1.75 
L70 
1.66 
1.40 
2.50 
2.25 

10 

8 
0 
8 

9 

9 

9 
9 

9 

" 

10 
0 
0 
8 
9 
9 

10 

10 
8 

Wood  handlers 

3 

12 
2 

L65 
1.60 
1.54 
1.50 
1.38 
1.35 
L25 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 
10 

16 

9 

10 

10 

Conveyor  man 

2 

s' 

2 

1 
1 

i* 

1 

1.54 
1.50 
1.35 

^42' 

2.25 

11 

10 
10 

•  •       -       •  •  ■ 

1] 

10 

6 

•  a  «  «       •  •  • 

10 

9 
0 
0 
• 
• 
10 

Sawyer 
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Rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  employment  in  1907  in  news-print  paver  mUls  (18  mUls  in 
United  States  and  3  milts  in  Canada);  in  ground-wood  pulp  mitle  {tO  mills  in  United 
States  and  3  mills  in  Canada);  in  sulphite  fiber  miUs  (7  mills  in  United  Slates  and  t 
mUls  in  Caruufia)— Continued. 

OCCaPATIONB  COMMON  TO  GROUND-WOOD  PULP  AND  SULPHITE  FIBER  MILLS-- 

Continued. 


Canada. 

United  States. 

Nimi- 
berof 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Wases 
per  day. 

Hours 

Ntim- 
berof 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Waees 
per  day. 

• 

HooiB 
<uy* 

Wood  room— Contlnaed. 
Sawyer 

1 
2 

1 

81.98 
1.75 
1.70 

11 
10 
10 

1 
2 
2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

0 

11 

18 

4 

10 

10 

16 

32 

5 

1 

14 
2 
6 
1 
7 
1 
1 

15 
3 
2 
3 
5 

82.04 
2.03 
2.01 
2.00 
L80 
1.80 
L76 
1.70 
L65 
LOO 
L60 
L50 
1.50 
2.01 
L83 
L70 
L76 
L75 
L70 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.50 
L50 
2.01 
L79 
L70 
1.65 
LOO 
L88 
LTO 
L75 
LTO 
L65 
L65 

9 

9 

9 

10 

..*--- 

9 

1 1 

10 

1 

10 

1 

9 

9 

i 

8 

10 

9 

10 

Barkv. 

3 

6 
25 
22 
14 

1.76 
1.65 
1.54 
1.35 

10 
11 
11 
10 

18 

9 

9 

8 

9 

10 

■•••••■• 

1 

9 

—         1 

10 

1 

9 

1 

10 

I 

0 

t 

10 

Splitter 

2 

6 
1 

1.C5 
1.35 

11 

10 

0 

9 

8 
9 

1 

9 

10 

ChlDDer 

2 

14 
6 

1.65 
1.54 

iil 

11  ' 

1 

7 

10 

8 
10 

\ 

■ 

9 

1 

, 

8 

I 

9 

. 

OCCUPATIONS  COMMON  TO  PAPER  MILLS,  GROUND-WOOD  PULP  MILLS,  AND  SUL- 
PHITE FIBER  MILLS. 


Inioor  mitedlaneout. 
Head  paper  loader 

1 

1 

82.00 

1 
10 

1 

8 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

41 
4 
4 
8 

20 
2 
8 
8 
1 
6 
3 
9 
3 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 

82.50 
2.25 
3.20 
2.00 
L87 
2.26 
L80 
L76 
L71 
L70 
L65 
L60 
L50 
L50 
2.00 
L60 
2.40 
L79 
L79 
L75 
L76 
L65 
L65 
LOO 

9 

9 

9 

1 

9 

9 

Papw  loadfff 

3 

6 

3 

12 

5 

LOO 
L50 
L43 
L30 

10 
10 
10 
10 

15 

0 

9 
10 

0 
10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

Head  palp  shipper 

1 
1 

1 

1 
7 
4 

2.70 
L35 
1.40 

10 
10 
10 

1 
1 
8 

10 

Pulp  shipper 

10 

Weigher 

8 

8 

9 

8 

10 

8 

9 

i 

8 

WOOD  puIjP,  pbint  paper,  etc. 
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Rates  of  wages  and  hmars  of  employment  in  1907  in  news-print  paper  mills  {18  mills  in 
United  States  and  3  mills  in  Canada);  in  ground-wood  pulp  mills  (JiO  mills  in  United 
States  and  S  mills  in  Canada);  in  sulphite  fiber  mills  (7  mills  in  United  States  and  t 
mUU  in  Canada)— Continued, 

OCCUPATIONS  COMMON  TO  PAPER  MILLS.  GROUND-WOOD  PULP  MILLS,  AND  SUL- 
PHITE FIBER  MILLS-Continued. 


Canada. 

United  States. 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Waaes 
per  day. 

Hoars 

0^. 

Nnm- 
berof 
mills. 

Ntmi- 
berof 
em- 
ployees. 

Waeas 
per  day. 

Hours 
£y. 

Indoor  miti  «/ton«ou«— Cont'd. 
Oiler ..••• 

8 

1 
6 
4 
2 
1 

S2.16 
1.08 
L60 
1.40 
1.25 

12 
12 
12 
12 
10 

14 

2 
22 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
26 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
.     3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 

40 
3 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
1 
2 

14 
1 
1 
2 
1 

• 

S2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
L87 
L82 
L80 
L70 
L76 
L76 
L76 
1.70 
L66 
L63 
1.60 
L60 
L44 
L20 
1.08 
2.27 
*  2.01 
2.00 
L85 
L70 
L67 
1.66 
1.63 
1.60 
1.60 
L36 
L26 
.67 
2.00 
1.70 
2.4S 
2.47 
2.46 
2.20 
2.28 
2.17 
2.16 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
L66 

L70 
L71 
1.65 
L63 
2.20 
2.00 
L04 
L02 
L83 
L76 
1.67 
1.65 
1.60 
L33 
L26 
LOO 

0 

•s 

0 

8 

12 

...  .•.  .  . 

8 

' 

0 

12 

18 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

8 

1 

0 

1 

12 

1 

12 

'^^^^v^'^.'^'''^ 

12 

Cleaner 

3 

1 
1 
3 
10 
4 
2 
2 

2.20 
L60 
1.60 
1.40 
L38 
L30 
1.20 

10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
10 

14 



|. ....... 

12 

0 
10 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 

8 

10 

0 

, 

0 

0 

Ffltftf  Tfisn  .TT 

1 

2 

1.80 

12 

2 

1 

8 

8 

3 

2.00 
L63 
L64 
L50 
L34 

13 
13 

11 
11 
13 

16 

:::::::: 

13 

13 
11 
12 
12 
13 



13 

• 

1 

12 

1 1 

13 

1              1 

1 

12 

13 

Ffilt  man 

1 

1 

L35 

10 

4 

0 

• 

0 

Outdoor  miKellaneout. 
Raeks -% 

1 

1 

L36 

10 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

Bam  boss 

2 
2* 

1 
1 

12 
2 

L76 
1.25 
1.47 
1.35 

10 
10 
lOJ 
10, 

1 
•  •.••.■•1 

2 

ii* 

11 

Teamster. .  r  r , .  -  r  ^  t    , 

10 
10 

10 
10 

1 

10 

• 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 
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RaUs  of  wages  and  Jumn  of  employment  in  1907  in  newe-print  paver  mills  (18  millM  in 
United  Stales  and  3  milu  in  Canada);  in  ground-wood  pulp  milts  (tO  mills  in  United 
States  and  S  mills  in  Canada);  in  sulphite  fiber  mills  (7  mills  in  United  States  and  2 
miXU  in  Canada)— Continued. 

OCXSUPATIGNS  COMMON  TO  PAPER  MILLS,  GROUND-WOOD  PULP  MILLS,  AND  SUL- 
PHITE FIBER  MILLS-Continued. 


Canada. 

United  States. 

Nnm- 
berof 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Waees 
per  day. 

Hours 
day. 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees- 

Waces 
per  day. 

Houn 
aay. 

Outdoor  mUcAlaneou^—ConVA. 
Laborer 

3 

6 
10 

13 

u 

1.40 
1.35 
1.30 
L25 

10 
10 
10; 
10 

15 
1 

1 
1 
1 

40 

155 

21 

14 

3 

4 
6 
1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
8 
3 

10 
3 
1 
3 
3 

16 
2 
4 
4 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
8 

18 
3 
3 
4 

24 
1 
3 
4 
2 
1 

2.01 
2.00 
1.76 
L70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.50 
L28 

3.36 
3.00 
2.97 
2.88 
2.72 
2.70 
2.64 
2.50 
2.48 
2.40 
2.25 
2.25 
2.24 
2.17 
2.16 
2.04 
2.00 
2.00 
1.05 
L92 
L60 
3.24 
2.34 
2.00 
2.48 
2.40 
2.26 
2.25 
2.25 
2.24 
2.20 
2.00 
1.75 
3.00 
2.25 

9 

• 

0 

0 

10 
9 

9 

. 

10 

1 

8 

Sttam  plant, 

EOgillMTB 

3 

2 
5 
2 

2.54 

2.00 
1.76 

12 
12 
12 

17 

1 

12 

8 
11 
11 

1              , 

8 

1              1 

9 

1 

8 

1                  1 

8 

1                               1 

8 

1 '  *        1 

8 

1 

■1 

8 

1 

1 
1 

13 

1 

i 

8 

|. ...«••. 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

12 

\"'\\\'\'\ 

1 

8 

10 

' 

8 

13 

Pj^mmA  TnMi , .   , 

10 

1 



3* 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2.90 
2.26 
2.20 
2.28 
2.25 
2.00 

10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 

3 
16* 

13 

Head  flremiui ,  . 

13 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

, 

12 

•••.••..    •••..... 

|. ....... 

8 

1 . 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1        

13 

Flranfui ..XX  X 

4 

6 
8 
23 
12 
4 
8 
3 

1.98 
1.92 
1.80 
1.75 
1.68 
1.60 
1.60 

12  1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1         19 
1 

1 

12 

0 

i ■" 

1 

1. ....... 

1 

1 
167 
9 
8 
6 
1 

12 
6 

12 
6 

52 
2 
1 
1 
1 

10 

2.04 
2.00 
2.00 
-1.92 
1.84 
1.82 
1.76 
1.75 
1.60 
1.80 
1.79 
L75 
L65 
1.65 
2.25 
1.T9 

0 

8 

13 

12 

8 

1 

il 

13 

i 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

12 

Coal  handler 

2 

21 
4 

1.50 
1.40 

12 
12 

11 

12 

8 
12 

8 

9 

Aahbandler 

3 

4 

3 

L92 
L80 

12 
12 

ft 

9 

8 
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Ratei  of  toagei  and  houn  of  employmerU  in  1907  in  newi-print  paver  mxth  (18  mUU  m 
Untied  StaUi  and  S  milU  in  Canada):  in  ground-wood  pulj>  miu$  (tO  milt$  in  United 
States  and  S  mills  in  Canada);  in  sulpMU  fiber  mills  (7  mills  in  united  States  and  i 
miUs  in  Canaday-Qontmnea. 

OOCUPATIONB  COMMON  TO  PAPER  MILLS,  OROUND-WOOD  PULP  HILLS,  AND  SUL- 
PHITE FIBER  MILLS-<:ontixiued. 


fif^ft^H. 

United  Stetae. 

Nam- 
berof 
mills. 

Nom- 
berof 
em- 
ployees. 

Wens 
per  day. 

• 

Hours 

Nom- 
berof 
mills. 

Nnm- 

berof 

eon* 

ptoyees. 

• 

Wens 
per  day. 

Hours 

Sepetn* 
HMd  ITkMhinlfft 

8 

1 
1 
1 

4.28 
400 
8.00 

10 
10 
10 

t 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
4 
8 
8 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
2 

10 
8 
8 

U 
1 
0 

1 

8 
7 
1 
6 

1 

6 

15 

1 
1 

8.90 
8.51 
8.26 
8.00 
8.00 
2.86 
2.70 
2.70 
2.60 
8.26 
8.00 
8.00 
2.00 
2.80 
Z75 
8.75 
8.70 
8.01 
2.56 
2.48 
2L85 
2.80 
2.26 
2.25 
2.20 
2.13 
2.00 
2.00 
L75 
L70 
2.05 
2.00 
L98 
L85 
L80 
L65 
1.86 
LOO 
&83 
&51 
&50 
&25 
8.16 
&00 
&00 
2.01 
&42 
&26 
&15 
&00 
&00 
«.75 
2.75 
2L70 
2L00 
Z61 
2.56 
2.82 
2L82 
2.60 
2L60 
Z48 
2.84 
2L26 
2L26 
2L20 
SL17 

Kan^inivt...... 

4 

1 
1 

17 
8 
1 
6 

2.75 
2.70 
2.50 
2.25 
2.10 
2.00 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

17 

■■•••*• 

!■••••••• 

* 

1 
>.-...... 

1 

1 

Machinist  helDor...... 

3 

1 
2 
8 
2 

1 
1 

2.00 
L75 
1.40 
L30 
L25 
1.20 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

6 

H<uul  mlllwilffht,,,-^,,-^.^,,. . 

4 

1 
1 
1 

4.20 
4.00 
&00 

10 
10 
10 

8 

o 
10 

1 

2.50 

10 

MlUwzlght 

4 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
11 

2.75 
2.50 
2.40 
2.36 
2.25 
2.14 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

18 

10 

8 

110 

10 

10 

7 

2.00 

10 



10 





10 



1 

y 

•••■••       • 

19 

••••■*.• 
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Rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  employment  in  1907  in  news-print  paper  mills  (18  mills  in 
United  Stales  and  3  milts  in  Canada):  in  ground-wood  p\dp  mills  (tO  mills  in  United 
States  and  3  mills  in  Canada);  in  sulpkite  fiber  mills  (7  mills  in  United  States  and  t 
miUs  in  Canada)— Gontmxiei. 

« 

OCCUPATIONS  COMMON  TO  PAPER  MILLS.  GROUND-WOOD  PULP  MILLS,  AND  SUL- 

PHITE  FIBER  MILLS-Contfnuod. 


Canada. 

United  States. 

Num- 
ber of 

mills. 

Nnm- 
berof 
em- 
ployees. 

Wages 
per  day. 

• 

Hours 
d^. 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Waees 
per  day. 

Hoon 

£<]Ni<f«— Continued. 
Mill  wrlffht r. 

11 

2 

1 

82.07 
2.00 
L98 
L75 
L75 
L50 
2.34 
2.26 
2L10 
2.00 
1.98 
1.90 
1.80 
L75 
1.70 
2.76 
2.75 
2.70 
2.52 
2.60 
2.45 
2.25 
2.16 
2.05 
2.00 
4.13 
8.00 
2.93 
2.88 
2.70 
2.60 
2.50 
2.75 
2.75 
2.62 
2.52 
2.50 
2.50 
2.46 
2.34 
2.26 
2.25 
2.16 
2.11 
2.00 
2.00 
L96 
L75 
1.66 
L60 
8.24 
8.06 
8.00 
2.97 
2.50 
2.60 
2.25 
2.18 
2.00 
2.00 
L80 
2.00 
L90 
L75 
L70 
L63 

9 

Millwright  iMlpor 



I 

' 

2 

1 
8 

1 

81.75 
1.70 
1.65 

10 
10 
10 

7 

t 

CAr];Hin(ar...«...s...x 

2 

1.. ..•.•• 

1 
1 
1 
8 
11 
8 
5 

3.25 
2.70 
2.20 
2.00 
1.90 
1.80 
1.70 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

• 

Head  ptiwr. 

3 

1 
2 

2.80 
2.50 

10 
10 

10 

9 

• 

Piper 

4 

6 

1 
1 
2 
6 

2.00 

L80 

,       1.75 

1       1.70 

1.50 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

13 
1 

0 

■ 

-  * 

'  f ' 

i' 

\ 

1 

9 

Pleo1c«mltfa..x  .... 

8 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

8.40 
8.25 
2.25 
2.00 
1.80 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

16 

Blaoksmltti  hdper 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1.76 
1.60 
L60 

10 
10 
10 

6 

«•••«•«■ 

•••••••a 

10 
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Rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  emvloyment  in  1907  in  newsprint  paver'mills  (18  miUs  in 
United  States  and  S  mills  in  Canada);  in  gi'ound-wood  ptUp  mills  (tO  mills  in  United 
States  and  3  mills  in  Canada);  in  suipkUe  fiber  miUs  (7  miUs  in  United  States  and  t 
miUs  in  Conacb)— Continued. 

OCCUPATIONS  COMMON  TO  PAPER  MILLS,  OROUND-WOOD  PULP  MILLS,  AND  SUL- 
PHITE PAPER  MILLS-Continuad. 


Canada. 

United  States. 

• 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Waras 
per  day. 

Hours 

Num- 
ber of 
mills. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees. 

Wans 
per  day. 

Hours 

i2«pair<— Continued . 
Mason..... ..y...... 

8 

8* 

3* 

8 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$5.00 
4.96 
4.00 
3.50 
2.75 
2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
2.50 
2.26 
2.00 
LOO 
1.70 
L50 

10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

0 

I 
2 
2 
1 
8 

$4.00 
a  16 
2.75 
2.50 
2.26 

• 

9 

9 

10 

9 

Mason  helper 

2 

2 

L80 

9 

Falntw. 

9 

3 
3 

2 

2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
2.16 
2.07 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
L85 
L80 
L79 
L70 
2.26 
2.07 
LOO 
3.00 
2.62 
2.44 
2.25 
2.15 
2.00 
L98 
L76 
4.60 
2.60 
2.04 
L76 

0 

9 
10 
9 
9 
9 
10 

KnUe  g»1n<ler 

1 

2 

L02 

12 

3 

10 

0 

* 

9 

8 

. 

10 

Saw  flier 

3 

i' 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4.00 
2.00 
1.80 
2.76 

10 
10 
10 
10 

3 
7* 

9 

BtoQtriclan r  T 

9 
9 
9 

9 

11 

9 

9» 

9 

1 

9 

1 

9 

Lead  burner 

1 

2 

3.00 

10  1 

....          ' 

3 

9 

9 

1 

9 

* 

1 



9 

, 

1 

1 

Total  labor  cost  of  1  ton  of  news-print  paper  in  18  mills, 
[Showing  vvlation  in  three  years.] 


• 

1900. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 

1                  • 

1900. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 

$9.06 

9.14 

9.41 

9.69 

9.76 

10.11 

10.48 

10.49 

10.62 

$9.92 
10.76 
11.69 
13.31 
13.05 
13.10 
n.78 
12.65 
14.72 

$11.77 
13.02 
13.42 
13.99 
14.09 
14.37 
12.10 
13.76 
17.03 

10 

$10.60 
10.63 
10.68 
10.81 
11.43 
11.61 
11.64 
11.97 
12.77 

$11.43 
11.86 
10.01 
14.98 
14.20 
13.79 
12.17 
14.33 
14.01 

$12.88 

2 

11  

12.80 

3 

12  

11.26 

4 

13 

16.26 

5 

14 

14.94 

6 

15  

14.67 

7 

16  

13.42 

8 

1  17 

16.47 

9 \ 

18 

14.40 

1 
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Total  labor  cost  of  1  ton  of  ground  wood  pulp  in  20  VMlli. 
IShowlng  TarUtlon  in  three  yeus.] 


1900. 

1906. 

1907. 

1900. 

1905. 

1007. 

1 

84.25 
4.34 
4.43 
4.61 
4.63 
4.64 
4.77 
4.06 
5.11 
6.18 

85.48 
5.33 
5.48 
6.79 
5.71 
4.68 
4.89 
7.83 
7.03 
6.87 

86.48 
5.54 
6.55 
a  00 
7.00 
5.15 
4.96 
a  45 
7.32 
7.07 

11 

85.85 
6.86 
6.88 
a42 
5.43 
6.51 
5.72 
6.18 
6.65 
6.77 

86.17 
6.07 
6.74 
6.62 
6.05 
6.38 

asi 

6.84 

ao6 

a  14 

87.18 

2 

12 

8.22 

8 

13 

7.03 

4 

14 

aao 

5 

15 

6.61 

6 

16 

7.24 

7 

17 

a97 

8 

18 

6.84 

9 

19 

aoo 

10 

20 

a64 

Total  labor  cost  of  1  ton  of  sulphite  fiber  m  7  tmUb, 
[Showing  yarlatioii  in  three  years.] 


1900. 

1906. 

1007. 

1900. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 

88.78 
9.28 
9.47 
9.96 

810.50 
12.00 
11.67 
12.77 

812.56 
13.04 
11.92 
14.20 

5 

110.04 

10.46 
ia72 

812.76 

9.17 

13.02 

8ia8i 

2 

6 

12.70 

3 

7 

laTB 

4 

Table  showing  variation  in  number  of  days  in  operation  in  18  news-print  paper  mUls, 


m 

1900. 

1905. 

1907. 

1900. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 

289 
294 
299 
300 
300 
303 
304 
305 
305 

290 
248 
276 
290 
270 
285 
246 
259 
258 

310 
240 
804 
265 
000 
299 
273 
296 
311 

10 

306  *   285 
300    2M 

806 

2 

11 

290 

8 

12 

310 
311 
311 

310 
284 
2R4 

810 

4 

13 

14 

16 

283 

5 

807 

6 

311    285 
311  •   ^1 

310 

7 

16 

310 

8 

17 

311 
311 

285 
285 

291 

0 

18 

310 

( 

Table  showing  changes  in  speed  in  18  news-print  paper  miUs. 

[Speed  In  feet  per  minute.] 


1900. 

1905. 

1907. 

1900. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 

248 
275 
290 
300 
304 
322 
325 
345 
866 

253 

300 
303 
330 
314 
358 
375 
342 
368 

248 
325 
307 
'340 
323  , 
358 
400 
345 
367 

10 

375 
375 
377 
382 
388 
400 
400 
422 
425 

a509 
893 
407 
399 
390 
425 
460 
411 
446 

600 

2 

11 

458 

8 

12 

13 

464 

4 

419 

5 r:... 

14 

808 

6 

15 

450 

7 

16 

486 

8 

17 

446 

9 

18 

460 

«  Machines  tengthened 


• 
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Table  ahowing  monthly  variatiion  in  average  miU  labor  cost  per  ton  c^  newe-print  vaper 

(tn  2907). 

[Base:  Jaaoary*  100 percent.] 


January. 
February 
March... 
AprU.... 

May 

June 


No.l 

No.  2 

No.  8 

No.  4 

mill. 

mill. 

mill. 

mill. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

118 

103 

102 

103 

105 

101 

99 

107 

136 

101 

04 

103 

105 

113 

93 

102 

111 

117 

93 

108 

July 

August 

September, 
October... 
November. 
December. 


No.l 
mill. 


109 
105 
119 
114 
116 
106 


No.  2 
mUl. 


119 
138 
160 
126 
116 
118 


No.  8 
mill. 


93 
138 

98 
100 

96 

95 


No.  4 
miU. 


117 
193 
150 
123 
137 
112 


TabU  shomng  monthly  variation  in  average  mill  labor  cost  per  ton  of  ground  %Dood  pulp 

{in  1907). 

[Base:  January « 100  per  cent] 


No.l 
mill. 

No.  2 
mill. 

No.  3 
mill. 

No.  4 
mill. 

No.  5 
mill. 

No.l   No. 2 
mill.    mlU. 

1 

No.  3 
mill. 

No.  4 
mill. 

No.  5 
mill. 

January.... 

100 
99 
84 
77 
60 
70 

100 

108 

114 

84 

83 

83 

100 
103 
102 

91 
105 

96 

100 

130 

100 

94 

87 

83 

100 

66 

86 

111 

116 

75 

July 

82 

04 

90 
119 
134 
128 
299 
102 

88 

121 
109 
125 
123 
127 

106 

February 

August 

126       143 

70 

March 

September 

October 

83 
65 
71 

150 

122 

84 

80 

April 

123 

May 

November 

December 

98 

JUn«.  .........rr 

85        7A 

111 

• 

Table  showing  monthly  variation  in  average  mill  labor  cost  per  ton  of  sulphite  fiber  in  1907. 

[Base:  JanuaryaslOO  per  cent.] 


January. 
Februstfy 
March... 
April.... 

May 

June 


Mill 

MiU 

MIU 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

100 

100 

100 

106 

100 

100 

101 

87 

97 

101 

73 

109 

104 

64 

95 

110 

72 

91 

July 

August 

September 
October. . . 
November, 
December. 


MiU 
No.l. 


116 
139 
126 
144 
155 
185 


MiU 
No.  2. 


69 
76 

144 
76 
78 

114 


MiU 
No.  3. 


95 
96 
93 
94 
136 
142 


Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  compositors  in  60  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  1900, 

1906,  and  1907. 


City  and  State. 


Hartford,  Conn.... 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Portland,  Me 


Boston,  Mass..... 


3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
? 
1 
S 
1 


'    1900. 


$18.00 

22  00 
20  00 
18  00 
16.00 
25  00 

23  00 
22.00 
21.00 
20.00 
18.00 


54 
a56 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


I. 


^ 


3 


SO.  3333 
.3929 
.4167 
.3750 
.3333 
.5208 
.4792 
.4583 
.4375 
.4167 
.3750 


1005. 


3 

4 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 
«7 


120.00 
21.00 
20  00 
18  00 
17.00 
25.60 
24.50 
22.50 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
42 
42 
42 


I. 


^ 


SO.  4167 
.4375 
.4167 
.3750 
.8542 
.6071 
.5833 
.5357 


1907. 


o 

§■3. 
Ig 


3 
4 

1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
24 


I 


M 


^ 


S21.QD 
21.00 
20.00 
18.00 
17.00 
25.50 
24.50 
22.50 


I. 

M 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
42 
42 
42 


I. 


^ 


SO.  4376 
.4375 
.4167 
.3750 
.8542 
.6071 
.5833 
.6357 


•  Seven  days  per  weelL 
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Wage*  and  houn  oj  labor  of  compositors  in  60  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  1900^ 

1906,  and  i907--Contiiiued. 


■ 
1900. 

1905. 

1907. 

atj  and  State. 

It 
If 

II 

ll 

II 

I. 
§1 

^8 
ll 

K 

Kanchester,  N.  H. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 

2 

12 

6 

S15.00 
18.00 
16.00 

48 
48 
48 

10.3125 
.3750 
.3333 

4 
1 
1 

18 

1 
8 

1 
18 

1 

Sl&OO 
24.00 
22.00 
21.00 
18.00 

laoo 

17.00 
30.00 
26.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
64 
64 

•  64 

•  54 

10.3750 
.5000 
.4583 
.4375 
.3750 
.3333 
.3148 
.5556 
.4815 

4 

1 

19 

ll&OO 
27.00 
24.00 

48 
48 
48 

to.  3750 
.5625 
.5000 

Albany,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 

2 
3 
2 

1 
0 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 

18.00 
15.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.50 
24.00 
23.00 
22.50 
21.00 

54 

54 

•54 

•  54 

•  54 

•  54 

•  54 

•  54 

•  54 
•54 
•54 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
64 
48 

.3333 

.2778 

.5185 

.6000  ! 

.4815  < 

.4630 

.4537 

.4444  1 

.4259  ' 

.4167  ! 

.3889 

.6250 

.5625 

.4167 

.6250 

.6042 

.5833 

.5625 

.2778 

.3542 

2 

2 

26 

2a  00 
19.00 
29.83 

48 

48 

»47 

.4167 
.3958 
.6347 

I 

, 

• 

1 

New  York,  N.  Y.. 

16     30. 56 

1  27.00 

2  20.00 
20     30.00 

1  !  29.00 

3  ;  28.00 
48     27.00 

23 

30.00 

50 

.6000 

16 

31.00 

48 

.6458 

1 

54 
38 

30.00 
27.00 

4S 
48 

.6250 
.5625 

10 
68 
36 

34.00 
31.00 
28.00 

48 
48 
48 

.7083 
.6468 
.6833 

P.yraoaae,  N.Y,... 
Troy,  N.Y 

14 

15.00 
17.00 

4 
1 
6 
1 
6 

19  00 
22  00 
2U.00 
14.00 
13.50 

48 
48 
48 
64 
54 

.3958 
,458.1 
.4167 
.2503 
.2500 

6 

1 
6 
2 
6 

20.00 
22.00 
20.00 
16.00 
14.30 

48 
48 
48 
64 
64 

.4167 
.4583 
.4167 

Harrisburg,  Pa.... 

2 
3 

1 
1 
2 
5 
18 
9 

14.00 
13.00 
12.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
19.00 
18.00 
21.60 
26.40 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
e40 
e40 
54 
48 

.2333 

.2107 
.2000 
.1667 
.1500 
.1333 
.4750 
.4500 
.4000 
.5500 

.29ti3 
.2648 

1 

•••«••• 

1 ..... . 



1 ..... . 

1 

1 

1 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Pittsburg,  Pa 

1 
4 

24 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 

38 
6 

19.00 
18.00 
21.  GO 
35.00 

aroo 

32.00 
30.00 
22.00 
20.00 
18.00 
29.28 
18.00 

e40 
C40 
54 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

.4750 
.4.'iO«3 
.  40(J0 
.7292 
.6875 
.6<)*w 
.6250 
.4583 
.4107 
.8750 
.6100 
.3750 

4 

1 

25 

25 

19.00 
15. 00 
21.60 
28.80 

€40 

432 

64 

48 

.4760 
.4688 
.4000 

.6000 

PlttsbOTR,  Pa 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

87 

4 

30.80 
15.00 

•  50 
48 

.WW 
.3125 

22 
1 
4 
8 

29.28 
21.00 
19.00 
l&OO 

48 
48 
48 
48 

.6100 
.4375 
.8958 

WUUamsport,  Pa.. 

1 

14.00 

62 

.2092 

1 

2 

11 

15.00 
14.00 
18.00 

64 
64 
48 

.2778 
.2593 
.3750 

.3126 

ProYidence,  R.  I.. 

14 

19.25 

«66 

"".3438" 

1 

3 

14 

10 

24 

9 

7 

24.00 
21.00 
16  00 
24.57 
23.73 
21.00 

48 
48 
64 
42 
42 
42 

.6000 

.4375 

WUmlngton,  Del.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

2 
11 

15.00 
23.10 

64 
42 

.2778 
.5500 

8 
26 

15.00 
24.78 

64 

42 

.2778 
.    .5900 

.2963 
.6850 
.6650 

Jacksonyllle,  Fla.. 

1 
1 
1 

21.00 
18.00 
13.00 

42 
42 
42 

.5000 
.  4280 
.3097 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

10 
0 

27.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
21.00 
21.00 
20.00 

42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
48 
48 

.6429 
.50.52 
.5714 
.5476 
.5000 
.4375 
.4167 

.6000 

■ 

Atlanta,  Oa 

18 

12 

5 

4 

18.00 
20.00 
17.00 
15.00 

48 
48 
48 
54 

.  ZT'iO 
.4167 
.3542 
.2778 

10 
11 

4 
4 

21.00 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 

.4375 
.4167 

.srso 

Aagusta,  Oa 

1 
8 
2 
64 
34 
1 
1 
1 

18.00 
15.00 
20.00 
21.60 
30.30 
22.33 
21.33 
20.33 

48 

48 

48 

48 

/50i 

e5& 

«S« 

«60 

.3750 
.31-25 
.4107 
.4500 
.6000 
.3988 
.3809 
.3630 

.8776 

Baltimore,  Md 

Chicago,  lU 

Peorta,  111 

8 

31' 

1 
1 

20.00 
21.60 
19.50 
21.33 
20.33 

•  67 
48 
54 

•  70 

•  70 

"'."3569" 
.4500 
.3611 
.3047 
.2904 

2 
63 
85 

1 
2 

20.00 
21.63 
P-^  30 
2U.20 
19.20 

48 
42 
/60i 
48 
48 

.4150 

.5105 
.6000 
.4000 

.4062 

*  Eight  hoars  for  5  days  and  14  hours  on  Saturday. 
9  Eight  hours  for  5  days  and  7  hours  on  Saturday. 

•  Five  days  per  week. 
4  Four  days  per  wek. 


«  Seven  days  per  week. 

/Eight  hours  for  6  days  and  10}  hours  on  Sat- 
urday. 
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Wages  and  hoiat  of  labor  of  compositors  in  60  newspapers  in  the  United  SUUes^  1900, 

1906,  and  1907— Continued. 


1900. 

1906. 

1907. 

City  and  Btete. 

1! 

II 

« 

II 

if 

ll 

ll 

P 
Si 

II 

ll 

Springfield,  HI.... 
EvaDSYllle,  Ind... 

8 

6 

815.00 
18.60 

64 

48 

•0.2778 
.3876 

8 
8 

$17.00 
20.40 

48 
48 

to.  3542 
.4250 

2 
2 
6 

1 

13 
12 

$18.00 
24.00 
21.00 
22.60 
19.60 
22.60 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

10.3750 
.6000 

.4376 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

4 

15.00 

48 

.3125 

12 

17.10 

48 

.3563 

.4688 
.4063 

10 

18.00 

a  69} 

.3026 

8 
2 
3 

22.60 
19.50 
16.00 

48 
48 
61 

.4688 
.4063 
.3137 

.4688 

Dabaqoe,  Iowa... 

2 
2 

4 
10 

11.00 
10.50 
l&OO 
22.60 

64 
64 

48 
48 

.2037 
.1944 
.3125 
.4(i88 

2 

16.00 

48 

.3338 

Topeka,Kans 

Detroit.  Mloh 

6 

12 

17.60 
24.00 

48 
48 

.3646 
.6000 

6 

5 

10 

0 

18.00 
26.40 
24.00 

2L0O 

48 
48 
48 

48 

.8750 
.6600 
.6000 

Grand  Bapids, 
Mich .;. 

1 
4 

46 

24.00 
20.00 
19.20 

64 
64 

48 

.3704 
.4000 

6 

21.66 

^40 

.4400 

.4376 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

10 
10 
18 
39 
4 
20 

21.00 
18.90 
25.00 
24.00 
2&42 
26.10 

42 
42 

dSO 
48 
49 
45 

.6000 

.4500 
.5000 
.5000 
.5800 
.6800 

10 

10 

27 

49 

3 

1 

1 

43 

62 

8 

21.00 
18.90 
25.00 
24.00 
30.00 
29.50 
27.50 
26.10 
/2a  76 
21.00 

42 
42 

'60 
48 
49 

«48i 
45 
46 
46 
48 

.5000 

.4600 

St  Fan],  Minn.... 
StLoois,  Mo 

16 
20 
17 

23.86 
24.00 
26.00 

C63 
48 

.4500 
.6000 
.6556 

.5000 
.6000 
.6122 
.6114 

.6111 

.5800 

Omaha,  Nebr 

28 

8 

3 

25 

19 

/25.46 
24.  op 
21.00 
16.02 
21.00 

46 
48 
48 
48 
48 

.6668 
.6000 
.4375 
.3338 
.4376 

39 
6 

/26.96 
21.00 

46 
48 

.5991 
.4375 

.5944 
.4376 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 

15 
14 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

10 

12 

12 

2 

t 

6 
87 

9 
13 

23.00 
24.00 
21.00 
19.00 
17.00 
16.00 
22.00 
20.00 
18.00 
17.00 
23.00 
21.60 
14.40 
18.00 
24.96 
24.00 
27.65 
24.00 
26.40 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
61 
48 
48 
48 
48 
947i 
48 
48 

.4792 
.5000 
.4375 
.3958 
.a')42 
.3333 
.4583 
.4167 
.3750 
.3542 
.4792 
.4235 
.3000 
.3760 
.6200 
.6000 
.6800 
.5000 
.5500 

15 
18 

24.00 
26.26 

48 
48 

.5000 

.6460 

Sloar  Falls,  S.  Dak 

2 

4 

18.00 
15.00 

48 
48 

.3750 
.3125 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

21.00 
18.00 
17.00 
19.52 
19.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

.4375 
.3750 
.3542 

Mflwaukee,  Wis... 

13 

18.00 

64 

.3333 

.4067 
.3958 

MOwaukee,  Wis... 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Little  Bock.  Ark.. 
Louisville,  fcy.... 

7 
6 
2 
2 
3 

22.00 
19.96 
12.00 
18.00 
24.30 

48 
64 
48 
48 
64 

.4583 

.3700 
.2500 
.3750 
.4600 

15 

14 

2 

6 

8 

6 

33 

14 

16 

24.00 
21.60 
16.80 
21.00 
24.96 
24.00 
27.65 
24.00 
26.40 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

gi7h 

48 
48 

.6000 

.4500 
.3600 
.4376 
.6200 
.6000 

New  OrleaDs,  La.. 
Nashville,  Tenn... 
Dallas,  Tex 

29 
7 
1 
2 
8 
8 
8 
2 
1 

10 
7 
1 
2 
8 
1 
9 

24.00 
21.00 
35.00 
28.00 
26.00 
25.00 
22.00 
21.00 
18.00 
24.00 
24.60 
30  00 
27.00 
<30.96 
30.00 
26.10 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
»49 
46 
46 
67 
48 
48 

.6000 

.43r5 
.7292 
.5833 
.5417 
.5208 
.4683 
.4375 
.3750 
.6000 
.6000 
.6667 
.6000 
.6430 
.6250 
.6438 

.6800 
.500^ 
.6500 

• 

•    •     •    V 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
SanFrandsco,Cal. 

12 

6 

12 

25.20 
24.76 
80.00 

48 

A49i 

46 

.5250 
.5000 
.6667 

13 

7 

20 

26.20 
28.06 
86.00 

48 

<61 

45 

.6250 
.5500 
.8000 

Denvtr,  Colo 

12 
2 
3 

30.00 
27.90 
26.10 

46 
46 
46 

.6667 
.6065 
.6674 

13 

1 
8 

36.00 
30.00 
28.64 

46 
46 
46 

.8000 
.6622 
.6226 

Averages.... 

778 

22.09 

40.88 

.4467 

902 

24.22 

47.16 

.5113 

994 

24.12 

47.03 

.6866 

a  Seven  days  per  week. 

^  Eight  hours  for  five  days  and  nine  hours  on  Saturday. 

•  Eight  hours  for  five  days  and  thirteen  hours  on  Saturday. 

*  Eight  hours  for  five  days  and  ten  hours  on  Saturday. 

•  Eight  hours  for  five  days  and  eight  and  one-quarter  hours  on  Saturday. 
/  Average  eamlnra  of  pieoeworkers  on  full  time. 

f  Seven  and  one-half  hours  per  day  for  five  days  and  ten  hours  on  Saturday. 

*  Eight  hours  per  day  for  five  days  and  nine  and  one-half  hours  on  Saturday* 
i  Eight  hours  per  day  for  five  days  and  eleven  hours  on  Saturday. 
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Wages  and  hovn  of  labor  of  linotype  operators  in  54  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 

1900,  1905,  1907. 


1900. 

1905. 

1907. 

atj  and  State. 

1 

II 

ll 

U 

o  ^ 

1^ 

&. 
1 

el 

ll 

Hartford,  Conn.... 
New  Haven .  Conn . 
Portland,  Me 

6 
6 

1 

1 

1 

16 

tl8.00 
22.00 
11.00 
9.00 
25.00 
22.00 

54 
«56 
54 
64 
42 
42 

to.  3333 
.3929 
.2037 
.1667 
.5952 
.5238 

5 
7 
8 

t20.00 
21.00 

2a  00 

48 
48 
48 

SO.  4167 
.4375 
.4167 

6 
7 
3 

$21.00 
21.00 
20.00 

48 
48 
48 

SO.  4375 
.4375 
.4167 

Boston,  liass 

1 
1 
1 

18 
6 
2 
1 

10 
7 

21 
1 

25.50 
24.50 
23.50 
22.50 
18.00 
13.50 
24.00 
22.00 
20.00 
30  00 
26.00 

42 
42 
42 

42 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
»54 
654 

.6071 
.5833 
.5595 
.5357 
.3750 
.2813 
.5000 
.4583 
.4167 
.5556 
.4815 

1 

19 

12 

6 

29 

25.00 
24.50 
23.50 
22.50 
18.00 
13.50 
27.00 
24.00 
22.00 
29.83 

«2 
42 
42 

42 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
«47 

.5052 
.6833 
.5695 

.5357 

ICanehester,  N.  H . . 
JerseyCity,  N.  J.. 

7 
3 

8 

18.00 
12.00 
21.00 

48 
48 
48 

.3750 
.2500 
.4375 

.3750 
.2813 
.5^25 
.5000 

Albany,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 

5 
6 
4 

4 

1 
1 

29 
4 

6 
60 

20  00 
30  00 
28  00 
27  GO 
24.50 
24.00 

30.00 
27.00 

30.00 
27.00 

48 
»54 
»54 
»54 
»54 
»54 

48 
48 

48 
48 

.4167 
.5556 
.5185 
.6000 
.4537 

.6250 
.6625 

.6250 

.5625 

.4583 
.6347 

' 

New  York  City, 
N.Y 

81 

30  00 

d50 

1 
.6000 

46 

31.00 

48 

.6458 

70 
17 

t 

30.00 
27.00 

48 
48 

.6260 
.6625 

• 

10 

68 

22 

10 

1 

2 

6 

4 

34.00 
81.00 
28.00 
20.60 
25.00 
23.00 
20.00 
«24.25 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
64 

.7083 
.6468 
.6833 

Syracuse,  N.Y... . 
Troy,  N.Y 

10 

1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
8 

18.00 
25.00 
22.00 
20.00 
18.00 
12.00 
21.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
60 
60 
/40 

.37.W 
.5208 
.458.3 
.4167 
.3000 
.20<X) 
.5250 

10 
1 
5 

19.50 
25.00 
20.00 

48 

48 
48 

.4063 
.5208 
.4167 

.4271 
.5208 
.4792 

.4167 

Harrlsborg,  Pa. . . . 

4 

«23.36 

64 

«.4326 

«.4491 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

'I 

29 

26 

50 

1 

4 

21.00 
19.00 
'28.01 
28.80 
29.28 
21.00 
20.00 

/40 
/40 
39 
48 
48 
48 
48 

.5250 
.4750 
«.7182 
.6000 
.6100 
.4375 
.4167 

8 

22.00 

/40 

.5500 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa. 

25   <26.27 
14     26. 40 
46     30.80 

4  i  19.98 

1 

39 

48 

a56 

48 

«.6736 
.5.'i00 
.5,000 
.4103 

24 

24 

27 

8 

3 

1 

4 

8 

6 

4 

26 

8 

14 

11 

«26.86 

28.80 

29.28 

22.00 

21.00 

20.00 

«21.86 

e30.55 

«24.90 

26.04 

24  57 

e29.48 

C32.90 

«31.47 

39 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
42 
48 
42 
42 
42 
42 
48 

«.68S7 
.6000 
.6100 
.4583 
.4375 

.4167 

WllliamsportPa.. 
Providence,  R.  I.. 

4 
17 

15.00 
23.45 

42 
•  56 

.3571 
.4188 

6 

16 

e20.26 
«20.04 

64 

48 

•.3750 
•.4175 

«.4554 

«.7273 
«.6188 

Washington,  D.C. 

18 

23.10 

42 

.5500 

24 

24.78 

42 

.5900 

.6200 
.5850 

Jacksonville,  Fla. . 
Atlanta,  Ga 

9 

10 

6 

2 

1 
3 

«22.41 
24.00 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 
16.50 

42 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

«.5336 
.5000 
.4167 
.3750 
.3750 
.3438 

13 
12 
12 

e27.80 
«31.73 
«33.00 

42 
42 
48 

«.6619 

«.7555 

.6875 

«.  7019 

•.7833 

.6656 

AugoBta,  Oa 

1 
2 
1 
36 
2 
1 
3 
4 
5 
2 

22.83 
20  87 
18.00 
22-50 
26.53 
22.33 
21.33 
18.00 
27.50 
23.00 

66 

48 

48 

42 

«56 

<56 

«56 

48 

48 

48 

.4077 
.4348 
.3750 
.6357 
.4738 
.3988 
.3809 
.3750 
.5729 
.4792 

3 

1 

«25.16 
18.00 

48 
48 

«.6242 
.3750 

Baltimore,  Md 

Peoria,  111 

32 
6 

22.50 
21.33 

42 
<56 

.5357 
.3809 

34 

4 
2 
4 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
1 
1 
4 

24.00 
23.70 
20  20 
19.20 
19.00 
29.61 
28.72 
28.56 
27.84 
25.78 
24.50 
21.64 
22.50 
19.50 
18.00 
16.00 

43 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

.5714 
.4938 

.4208 

.4000 

Springfield,  111.... 
STvansville,  Ind... 

4 
2 
2 
2 

16.00 
22.50 
21.00 
19.50 

48 
48 
48 
48 

.3333 

.4688 
.4375 
.4063 

.3958 
.6169 
.6983 
.6950 

.6800 

.6371 

.6104 

.4506 

Des  Ifolnes,  Iowa. 

0 

23.45 

«66 

.4188 

8 

22.50 

48 

.4688 

.4688 
.4063 

Dubuque,  Iowa... 

1 
2 
2 

17.00 
16.00 
15.00 

48 
48 
48 

.3542 
.3333 
.3125 

2 
3 

18.00 
16.00 

48 
48 

.3750 
.3300 

.3750 
.3333 

a  Seven  days  per  week. 

5  Eight  hours  for  Ave  days  and  fourteen  hours  on  Saturday. 

•  Eight  hours  for  five  days  and  seven  hoars  on  Saturday. 

d  Eight  hours  for  five  days  and  ten  hours  on  Saturday. 

«  A  \  erage  earnings  of  pieceworkers  on  fjll  time. 

/  Five  days  per  week. 
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Wages  and  houn  of  labor  of  linotype  operators  in  54  newspapers  in  the  United  States^ 

1900, 1906,  i907— Continued. 


1900. 

- 

uos. 

1S07. 

atyandBtato. 

ll 

t4 

ll 

ll 

ll 

^1^ 
It 

ll 

4 

|16.00 

48 

10.3333 

0 

S18.00 

48 

to.  3750 

11 
11 

5 
37 
32 
15 

8 
13 
39 

120.00 
18.00 
23.10 
2L00 

25.00 
21.00 

C26.72 
21.00 
18.90 
24.00 

i7&.  .11 
24.00 
21.00 
24.00 
26.25 

48 
48 
43 
43 

48 
48 
43 
43 
42 
48 
45 
48 
48 
48 
48 

10.4167 
.3750 

Detroit,  Mich 

10 

23.10 

42 

.5600 

13 

22.50 

•46 

.5000 

.5500 
.5000 

Grand  Rapids 
Mich 

10 

0 

24 

18.45 
16.40 
19.20 

»41 

»41 
48 

.4500 
.4000 
.4000 

1 

6 

11 

0 

5 

43 

81 

19 

7 

12 

23 

24.50 
31.56 

£25.38 
21.00 
18:90 
24.00 

(126.09 
24.00 
21.00 
23.00 
24.00 

49 
49 
42 
43 
43 
48 
45 
48 
48 
48 
48 

.5000 
.4400 

e.604d 
.5000 
.4500 
.5000 

4.5798 
.5000 
.4375 
.4792 
.6000 

.5208 

IClnneapoUs^Mlim. 

.4375 

C.6363 

.5000 

.4500 

Kanaas  Cltr^  Mo. . 

St.  Louis,  HO 

Omalia,  Kebr 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
CloTeUnd,  Ohio... 

30 

26 

10 

10 

9 

17 

8 

4 

24.00 
<'31.04 
24.00 
2L00 
2L96 
24.00 
2L00 
17.00 

48 
46 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

.5000 
<l.6898 
.5000 
.4376 
.4575 
.5000 
.4375 
.3542 

.5000 

<i.7402 

.5000 

.4375 
.5000 
.5400 

SioazFallSfS.Dak. 

3 
3 

2a  00 
17.00 

48 
48 

.4167 
.8543 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

22.50 
2a  00 
17.00 
24.00 
20.00 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

.4688 
.4167 

.3543 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 

■■■'7 

22.41 

51 

.4394 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 

14 

8 

3 

10 

20 

13 

21 

13 

13 

23 

1 

13 
5 
5 
2 

24.00 
21.00 
20.60 
20.00 
19.60 
18.60 
18.00 
23.00 
21.00 
<21.38 
22.56 
C32.83 
24.00 
C37.62 
C39.99 
25.25 
30.00 
33.00 
30.00 
30.00 
27.90 
26.10 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
42 
48 
48 

«45 
48 
39 
48 

/504 
45 
45 
45 
46 
46 
46 

.5000 

.4375 
.4271 
.4167 
.4063 
.3854 
.3760 
.4792 
.6000 

c.  4454 
.4700 

«.7296 
.6000 

c.9646 

c.8331 
.5000 
.6667 
.7333 
.6667 
.6522 
.6065 
.5674 

• 

.5000 

.4167 

1 

1 

MUwaulcee,  Wis... 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
LouisviUe,  ky.... 
New  Orleans,  La. . 
Nashville,  Tenn... 

Dallas,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

Ban  Antonio,  Tex. 
Ban  Francisco,  Gal. 

14 
6 
8 
7 

15 
7 
12 
14 
9 
16 
13 

22.00 
1&06 
15.00 
21.60 
28.80 
21.00 
C29.64 
<33.57 
25.25 
27.00 
27.00 

48 
42 
48 
48 
48 
48 
39 
48 
/50i 
45 
45 

.45a3 
.4300 
.3125 
.4500 
.6000 
.4375 
<.7ti00 
.6994 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 

14 

9 

3 
13 
18 
16 
15 
11 
14 
18 

1 

13 
410 

23.00 
21.00 

^24. 10 
22.56 

C32.98 
24.00 
60.30 

C41.50 
28.05 
36.00 
39.00 
36.00 
38.33 

48 
42 
48 
48 

«45 
48 
48 
48 

^51 
45 
46 
45 
46 

.4793 
.5000 

e.5021 
.4700 

C.7329 

.5000 

cl.0479 

C.8646 
.5500 
.8000 
.8667 
.8000 

Denver,  Colo 

9 
8 

30.00 
27.90 

48 
48 

.6260 
.5813 

C.8338 

• 

Average 

716 

24.45 

47.48 

.5185 

903 

26.36 

46.74 

.{688 

851 

27.34 

46.24 

.5930 

a  Seven  hours  for  five  days  and  ten  hours  on  Friday. 

h  Eight  hours  for  four  days  and  nine  hours  on  Saturday.    Only  five  days  per  week. 

e  Average  earnings  of  pieceworkers  on  full  time. 

e  Seven  days  per  week. 

«  Seven  hours  for  five  days  and  ten  hours  on  Saturday. 

/  Eight  hours  for  five  days  and  ten  and  one-half  hours  on  Saturday. 

f  Eight  hours  for  five  days  and  eleven  hours  on  Saturday. 
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The  Chairman.  The  following  table,  showing  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  per  day  paid  in  certain  mills  in  Canada,  was  compiled  from  infor- 
mation submitted  to  the  select  committee  by  a  number  of  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  in  response  to  a  letter  dated  December  26. 
1908.  The  paper  mills  represent  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
capacity  of  paper,  and  the  pulp  mills  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
capacity  of  pulp  production  in  Canada. 

Tablb  Showinq  Rates  or  Wages  and  Hours  per  Day  in  Sous  of  the  Principal 
Occupations  in  the  Paper-Making  Industry  in  Canada. 

Rates  shovm  are  reported  by  6  paper  millSf  7  ground-wood  pulp  milU,  and  4  sulphiU  fiber 
mills  in  response  to  circular  letter  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation^ 
dated  December  t6,  1908. 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  PAPER  MILLS. 


Beaten. 

Head  beatar  man 

Baater  man 

Beater-man  helper. . . 
Clay  and  sixe  man. . . . 

Paper  machines. 

ICachine  tender 

Back  tender 

Third  hands 

Foarth  hands 

Fifth  hands 

Beelboy 

FMihing, 

Head  finisher 

Roll  finisher 

Sheet  finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher  girl 

Cotter  man 

Cotter  girl 

Weigher  (paper) 

Head  paper  loader. . . 

Paper  loader 

Core  handler 

Counter 

Stockman 

Roif  department. 

Men 

Women 


News,  manila 

wrapping, 
eto.(2mllLi). 


Rate  per 
day. 


13.00 
2.00 
1.76 
1.25 
1.76 


4.25 
2.50 
3.00 
1.25 
2.00 
L75 


^ 


4.00 
1.76 
L76 


2.00 

2.00 

L60 

1.76-2.00 


[:5 


I. 


•3 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


12 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 


News,  book, 

wrapping, 

etc  (1  mOi). 


Rate  per 
day. 


$4.32 
2.62 


2.10 
(*) 


4.00 


2.56 


1.76 
1.26 
1.00 
(♦) 


2.76 


^. 


70 
1.60 


?l 


L70 
.80 

l*i 
(•; 


[? 


§•3 


12 
12 


12 


8 


8 


8 
8 
8 


10 

■  ■  ■  I 

10 
10 


10 
10 


News,  hanging. 

wrapping, 

etc.  (1  mOi). 


Rate  per 
day. 


I. 


82.76 
L50 


1. 40-1. 66 

(*) 


4.00 


3.00 


^L44-L02 


a 


12 
12 


12 


12 


12 
12 


Writing,  lifho., 

book,  etc 

(ImUl). 


Rate  per 
day. 


(♦) 
$2.00-3.00 


(♦) 


3.00 


L50-L60 


L  00-1. 26 


a 


:8 


L  36-1. 35 
(♦) 


L  36-1. 76 
.80-1.00 


13 


13 


12 
12 


10 

io 

» •  •  ■ 

t   m  m  t 

10 


10 
10 


Book,  cata- 
logue, poster, 
etc  (1  miU). 


Rate 
day 


(4 


(♦) 
2  00 


I' 
I 


1.45 
(*) 


225 


1.40 


LIO 


L76 


^] 


1.50 
.75 

1.76 
.86 

(*) 
[*) 


C] 


L46 


^ 


12 


12 

■  ■  • 

12 
12 


13 


13 


12 
12 
12 
12 


12 


No  rate  reported  for  occupation. 
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Tablx  Showing  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hottrs  per  Day  in  Some  of  the  Principal 
Occupations  in  the  Paper-Making  Industry  in  CANADA--Continued. 

Rates  shown  are  reported  fry  6  vaper  mills^  7  around-wood  pulv  millSf  and  4  sulphite  fiber 
mills  in  response  to  circular  tetter  of  Select  Committee  on  rmp  and  Paper  Investigation, 
dated  December  26,  i90^— Continued. 

OROUND-WOOD  OCCUPATIONB. 


Number 

of  mills 

reporting. 


Grinders: 

Head  grlnderman. 


QiiBderman. 


Qroonl  wood  soreena. 


Qrouod  wood  presses  (wet  machines). 


Polp  tester.... 
Weigher  (pulp) 

Pulp  loader 

Baler  (pulp)... 
Oiler 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Rate  per 
day. 


12.60 
2.04 
2.00 
1.83 
1.76 
1.60 
1.40 
1.35 
2.00 
1.80 
1.76 
1.60 
1.40 
1.00 
2.16 
1.83 
1.80 
1.76 
1.60 
1.36 
2.60 
2.00 
2.00 
1.26 
2.16 


Hodit 
per  day. 


10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


SULPHITE-FIBER  OCCUPATIONB. 

Add  plant: 

Anid  malmr ^ ^ - 

2 

S3. 00 
2.40 
1.75 
1.44 

3.00 
2.00 
1.76 
1.80 
1.76 
1.26 
1.75 
1.80 
1.20 

3.00 
2.60 
1.76 
1.62 
1.60 
1.6Q-1.76 
1.40 
1.25 

12 

12 

kriA  TTiftlrAr  h«lfwir 

2 

12 

12 

Digester: 

Cook 

4 

12 

12 

12 

Cook  helnar. 

8 

12 

12 

12 

Blow-Tiit  mAn 

1 
2 

12 

fiulnhite  screens • 

12 

12 

Bolphite  presses  (wet): 

iHfaAn  ■nraaamftn 

2 

12 

12 

PnMRmiin -, ttt .-,,..,  rr T 

4 

12 

12 

12 

Wash  and  nress  room 

1 
1 

1 

12 

TllAfl/^h  TTIATl 

12 

Helner  

12 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  OROUND-WOOD  MILLS  AND  SULPmTE  FIBER  MILLS. 


Wood  room: 

Loe  decker 

1 
3 

SI.  80 
2.26 
2.16 
1.02 
1.26 
2.00 
L80 
L76 
L68 
1.40 
1.26 
L76 
1.28.L80 
1.08-1.86 

12 

Afkwvniii ^..T.'r -TT-- - -- 

10 

12 

12 

flaw  cans. ......^tt r 

1 
10 

10 

Barkara r.^^.- 

12 

12 

10 

12 

12 

10 

ChJPDW. T.,-T ...CT.fT 

2 

10 

**"'*'*'"*    .    .    .■•....•.•.....•••...•.•..•••*■.•.•.....•*■.«••■•■■.■•■••• 

U 

Racks.          

1 

12 
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TabIiB  Showxno  Rates  or  Waobs  and  Houbs  pxr  Day  in  Somx  or  thb  Pringipal 
Occupations  .in  thb  Papbb-Majono  Indubtby  in  Canada— Continued. 

BaUi  shown  ar$  reported  by  6  paper  miUU,  7  ffrtmnd-^oood  pulp  mtUf ,  and  4  eulpkUe  Jiber 
rniUe  in  respome  to  drcuUar  letter  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation^ 
patedDeumbee  te,  iPO^— Continued. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 


Labonn  and  wood  handlen. 


Biwmaa 

Teamster , 

Steam  plant: 

Head  engineer..., 
Second  engineer. , 

Engineer 

Head  fireman. . . . 
Tlraman.  ....... . 

I>7namo  man. . . . 
Bepalis: 

Head  mUlwrlght. 
liUlwiiglit 

Mfllwrlght  helper 

Headmeohanlo.. 

Ifeobanlo 

ICaohlnlsL , 

Caipanter. 

Piper. , 

Blaokimlth 


Number 

of  mills 

reporting. 

Rate  per 
day. 

11 

$1.90 
1.80 
1.76 
L68 
1.66 

L  60-2. 00 
L60 
1.60 

L 10-1. 60 
L25 
1.25 
1.17 
1.25 
1.40 
1.26 

4.00 
8.25 
2.00 
2.25 
2.10 
2.04 
2.00 
1.75-2.00 
1.75 
L85 

4.00 
8.00 
1.75 
2.50 
2.25 
2.20 
2.50 
1.50 
2.40 
2.25-2.75 
2.40 
2.10 
2.00 
1.76 
2.60 
2.00 

1 
8 

1 
1 

1 
1 
6 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3 

2 

1 

2.10 

1 

1 

Hoon 
per  day. 


(•) 


(•) 


10 
12 
13 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 

12 

10 

10 

12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
10 
13 
13 
13 
10 
12 
13 
12 
13 
10 
10 
13 


•  Not  reported. 


SWEDISH  FOBBSTS 

United  Statbs  Depabtment  of  Aobigtjltube^ 

Forest  SERnoE, 
Washington,  December  £8.  1908. 
Hon.  Jahes  R.  Mann, 

Eottae  of  BepresentoHves, 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  suggested,  I  have  read  over  somewhat  care- 
fully the  report  on  forestry  in  Sweden,  by  Colonel  Andrews,  printed  on 
pa^es  2506  to  2531  of  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation  hearings. 
This  is  an  excellent  statement  concerning  the  development  of  forestry 
in  Sweden  and  the  methods  by  which  the  public  forests  are  managed 
and  forest  education  encouraged.  It  gives  nothing,  however,  upon 
the  total  amount  of  standing  timber  in  Sweden,  nor  upon  the  actual 
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quantity  of  spruce  timber.    Some  of  the  principal  points  brought  out 
are  as  follows: 

The  total  land  area  of  Sweden  is  102,797,720  acres,  of  which  47,500,- 
000,  or  46  per  cent,  are  forested.  Public  forests  cover  18,427,243 
acres,  or  nearly  39  per  cent  of  all  forests.  Of  the  approximately 
29,000,000  acres  of  private  forests,  7,000,000  acres,  or  24  per  cent,  are 
subject  to  government  regulations  in  regard  to  the  cutting  of  timber 
and  reforestation. 

The  forests  of  Sweden  are  mostly  in  the  north  central  part  of  the 
country,  and  consist  chiefly  of  Scotch  pine  and  Norway  spruce,  but 
no  statement  is  made  as  to  the  proportions  of  these  species. 

The  total  cut  of  forest  products  in  Sweden  in  1897,  the  latest 
year  for  which  this  report  gives  statistics,  was  28,000,000  cubic 
meters;  7,000,000  cubic  meters  of  raw  material  (mostly  lumber) 
were  exported,  and  also  1,200,000  cubic  meters  of  manufactured 
woodenware.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  wood  products  from 
Sweden  in  1897  was  $97,662,700,  of  which  wood  pulp  amounted  to 
only  $6,000,000,  or  a  little  more  than  6  per  cent.  The  wood-pulp 
industry  in  Sweden  consumes  7  per  cent  oi  the  total  cut  of  wood. 

From  another  source  I  find  that  nearly  as  much  wood  pulp  is 
exported  from  Norway  as  from  Sweden,  but  that  very  much  less 
other  forest  products  are  exported  from  the  former  country. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  S.  Kellogg, 
AssistarU  Forester. 


The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 

New  TorJc,  January  12,  1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  WasTiington,  D,  0, 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  have  had  our  forester  in  Canada,  who  obtained 
his  education  and  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  Sweden,  write 
me  a  description  of  the  method  of  cutting  trees  in  their  forest  districts, 
with  anjthing  else  that  occurred  to  him  that  he  thought  would  be 
interesting. 

He  has  written  quite  a  long  dissertation.  If  you  are  at  all  inter- 
ested, I  will  be  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  it  made  and  sent  to  you,  just 
as  he  has  written  it. 

He  describes  how  the  territories  are  divided  into  districts,  how 
the  trees  which  are  to  be  cut  are  stamped,  how  they  are  sold,  and  how 
the  work  is  watched  over;  the  marking  of  the  loes;  copies  of  con- 
tracts that  are  made  with  jobbers  in  Sweden,  botn  for  lumber  and 
pulp  wood. 

There  is  quite  a  little  in  this  article  which  is  irrelevant  to  the 
particular  siibject,  but  if  you  would  like  to  have  it  I  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  copy. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Edgar  G.  Barratt,  President. 
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The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 

New  Yorkj  January  19,  1909. 
Mr.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm:  In  compliance  with  your  favor  of  the  14th,  we  take 
pleasure  in  inclosing  to  you  herewitn  a  description  of  the  method  of 
cutting  trees  in  the  forest  districts  of  Sweden,  which  has  been  writ- 
ten by  our  forester  in  Canada.  We  send  it  to  you  just  as  he  has 
written  it  to  us,  and  trust  you  will  find  some  information  of  interest 
therein. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  R.  MoMillen, 

Assistant  to  President. 

LUMBERmO  IN  SWEDEN. 

Sweden  is  divided  into  seven  forest  districts. 

Every  district  is  subdivided  and  a^in  subdivided. 

The  government  forests  are  supervised  by  a  general  intendant,  under  whom  are 
seven  intendants. 

Every  intendant  has  a  district  which  is  cut  into  smaller  districts,  ahead  of  which 
is  an  ofverjagmastare  for  every  landscape,  and  under  him  a  jagmastare  (forester) 
for  every  country  (socken  in  Swedish)  where  the  Government  his  anv  property. 

In  Hie  early  summer  the  foresters  meet  the  ofverjagmastare,  and  then  it  is  agreed 
what  ought  to  be  sold.  The  ofverjagmastare  delivers  the  proposal  to  the  intendant 
and  it  is  always  accepted. 

Thereafter  the  ofverjagmastare  (head  forester)  gives  orders  to  extra  foresters  to 
stamp  all  trees  which  are  going  to  be  sold,  and  the  extra  foresters  start  out  with  a  lot 
of  foremen  and  ganes. 

The  stamping  is  aone  by  cutting  away  the  bark  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  gov- 
ernment's crown  is  put  on  with  a  hammer  on  the  part  of  the  root  above  the  ground 
and  another  stamp  breast  high  from  the  groimd. 

When  the  trees  are  stamped  a  protocol  is  made  over  dimensions  breast  high,  sort 
and  quality  on  every  lot,  which  protocol  thereafter  is  printed,  and  to  hand  for 
anyone  that  wants  to  buy;  also  the  conditions  under  which  the  sale  is  conducted. 

The  trees  are  sold  in  lots  on  public  auctions  and  the  buyer  pays  about  nine  months 
afterwards  for  what  he  has  bought,  giving  guarantee  for  me  amount. 

The  rules  for  cutting  of  forests  of  tne  Government  are: 

(1)  The  mark  on  the  root  of  the  tree  must  not  be  touched. 

(2)  The  mark  on  the  log  nearest  root  has  to  lay  upwards  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
seen  by  ^e  comptroller  of  the  Government. 

(S)  The  logs  can  not  be  marked  or  scaled  before  the  comptroller  gives  his  permission. 

(4)  No  trees  that  are  not  marked  or  stamped  by  the  Government  has  to  oe  touched 
under  any  conditions  without  permission  oi  the  comptroller. 

(5)  When  logging  starts,  this  has  first  to  be  reported  to  the  forester  of  the  district 
and  a  written  pennit  is  received. 

(6)  After  the  cutting  is  done,  the  permit  has  to  be  returned. 

In  spring  this  place  has  to  be  cleared  up  by  the  Government,  but  in  the  case  of 
private  property,  this  clearing  has  to  be  done  by  the  owner  carefully. 

The  replanting  is  only  made  where  trees  stand  wide  apart  after  the  logging,  and 
where  spruce  growth  hus  obliged  cutting  all  down,  but  where  private  ownership 
exists,  the  forests  are  mostly  cut  to  narrow  dimensions  and  here  sowing  is  necessary. 

This  sowing  is  done  in  spring  and  earlv  part  of  summer,  but  before  sowing  branches 
have  to  be  cleared  off  fallen  trees,  ana  tops  and  brushwood  cut  down,  so  that  the 
groimd  is  in  good  condition  for  sowing. 

Much  18  experimented  in  planting  young  trees,  but  it  has  the  great  disadvanta^ 
of  being  very  expensive  and  so  many  plants  go  rotten  when  grown,  on  account  of  ita 
being  nearly  impossible  to  plant  a  tree  without  hurting  the  root  a  little. 

In  most  places  in  Sweden  owned  by  Government  pine  and  spruce  is  cut  to  10 
inches  4  feet  from  the  ^imd,  but  if  there  is  a  dense  growth  of  spruce  all  is  cut,  as 
spruce  goes  rotten  if  cutting  is  done  in  a  dense  growth. 
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There  are  also  forests  undivided  belonging  to  counties.  There  the  trees  are  stamped 
and  sold  in  the  same  way  as  the  government  forest,  and  mostly  also  controlled  by 
government  foresters. 

On  an  average  acre  of  spruce  in  Sweden  8  to  10  cords  of  pulp  wood  can  be  cut,  but 
then  they  can  cut  pulp  wood  3  meters  lon^  and  3  inches  top  measure. 

Mixed  with  spruce  grow  Swedish  red  pine  (not  like  Norway  pine)  and  the  same 
leaf  trees  as  exist  in  this  country,  but  there  is  no  cedar,  c^rpress,  white  pine,  or  balsam, 
and  it  is  a  little  difference  in  Swedish  spruce  to  Canadian.  The  cotts  on  the  spruce 
in  Sweden  are  about  eight  times  as  big  as  here  and  the  sawn  wood  is  whiter. 

The  growth  of  a  spruce  varies  verv  much,  depending  on  the  soil,  and  the  quicker 
it  grows  the  lower  is  the  Quality  and  also  the  length  gets  shorter. 

In  good  soil  under  jgooa  conditions  a  spruce  will  reach  11  inches  in  diameter  on 
the  stump  breast-high  m  thirty-five  to  forty  years;  in  poor  soil  it  will  take  fifty  to  eighty 
years. 

If  there  has  been  any  cutting  made  where  spruce  erows  dense  or  alone,  this  will 
stop  the  growth  for  some  years,  which  will  show  itself  if  you  cut  a  tree  some  years 
after  the  logging  has  passed.  There  the  yearly  rings  wiU  become  very  narrow  for 
about  five  to  seven  years. 

Sun  is  necessary  for  a  good  growth,  but  not  so  much  for  spruce  as  for  pine,  there- 
fore when  cutting  has  been  done  in  a  pine  growth  a  couple  of  years  later  those  left 
will  grow  quicker  than  before. 

In  the  Swedish  forests  are  plenty  of  mosses,  which  the  Government  pays  half  the 
cost  of  ditching  them  out,  also  to  clear  up  small  creeks;  thus  if  a  creek  is  overgrown 
with  bog  and  weeds  this  will  suck  up  plenty  of  water  and  the  bog  will  increase,  and 
where  it  is  bog  no  new  plants  or  trees  will  grow  to  anything  and  other  trees  standing 
about  will  stop  growing  and  go  rotten. 

There  is  another  dangerous  thing  for  the  forests,  and  that  ia  if  the  ground  is  full  of 
springs. 

When  a  root  comes  to  where  the  spring  is,  it  will  suck  up  the  cold  water  in  quantities; 
then  when  the  winter  comes  the  water  in  the  trunk  freezes  and  therefore  the  inside 
of  the  tree  becomes  shaW. 

On  a  new  cut  square  face  of  a  tree  it  shows  like  wet  spots,  and  if  they  are  big  the 
sawn  deals,  battens,  or  boards  will  be  very  shaky,  or  thoroughly  split  up.  If  the  spots 
are  small  they  will  sometimes  go  rotten  and  then  the  tree  is  sawn.  But  if  they  increase 
^ey  can  go  so  far  as  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  then  the  tree  is  without  value. 

This  in  Sweden  Lb  called  "water  wood,"  and  very  little  is  yet  known  to  cure  it 
except  ditching.  I  am  communicating  with  a  Swedish  head  forester,  who  is  experi- 
menting and  has  promised  to  write  me  the  results. 

Wlien  a  forest  starts  to  grow  quickly,  the  logs  cut  thereof  will  not  float  all  the  way, 
if  a  long  stretch  down  to  the  mills,  if  they  are  not  laid  on  land,  so  tiiat  air  can  come 
between  them  in  the  spring,  to  let  the  Ic^  sweat  out  gum. 

Canada,  I  suppose,  nas  not  yet  experienced  this,  as  their  forests  are  yet  very  old . 
They  will,  however,  when  they  start  cutting  the  newer  growths. 

One  of  the  largest  firms  in  Sweden  who  do  not  believe  in  this  bought  150,000  logs 
of  a  jobber,  which  was  mostlv  young  pine  of  very  good  quality  and  very  little  sap,  and 
the  whole  lot  was  laid  on  a  laKe  unpiled. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  melted  and  the  men  arrived  to  float  them,  they  found 
only  a  couple  of  thousand,  but  when  they  looked  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  they  could 
see  all  the  logs  side  by  side,  and  the  firm  believe  now  that  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
all  lo<];s  on  land  with  some  logs  across  underneath  to  let  the  air  to  them. 

Where  a  forest  is  cut  down  and  not  replanted  or  resown  there  will  mostly  grow  such 
a  lot  of  weeds  that  afterwards  no  forest  will  ever  grow  there. 

The  United  States  can  show  plenty  of  samples  ofthis,  as  also  Germany. 

Where  a  forest  is  well  taken  care  of  you  will  get  both  quality  and  quantity. 

Anton  Sblandbk. 
O'KAnb  Dsfabtmbnt,  December  16, 1908. 


B8TIHATES,  BULBS,  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Every  lumber  con^TOmy  or  wood  pulp  company  has  an  intendant  for  his  forest,  who 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sawmills  or  pulp  mills,  but  with  the  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Taking  a  company  with  the  amount  of  forests  aa,  per  example,  thi»— The  Gres  Falls 
Gompany — the  forests  are  divided  into  districts.    A  company  with  about  2,000,000 
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acres  would  have  about  five  to  seven  inspectors,  and  each  inspector  a  district  where 
he  independently,  after  a  meeting  with  the  intendant,  makes  contracts  with  jobbers 
or  buys  lots  of  forest. 

When  the  company  has  decided  at  their  committee  meeting  how  many  logs  shall 
be  cut,  the  manager  gives  orders  to  the  intendant,  and  he  has  a  meeting  with  the  in- 
spectors and  a  plan  is  drawn. 

In  November  mostly  the  cutting  is  started  and  the  hauling  down  to  the  rivers  and 
lakes  starts-at  the  same  time. 

Every  tree  is  mostly  cut  3  inches  from  the  ground,  no  matter  how  deep  the 
snow,  except  on  government  forests,  where  the  stumps  would  be  about  8  inches  on 
account  of  the  mark  of  the  root. 

When  the  choppers  have  cut  the  tree,  they  bark  it,  and  cut  the  branches  off,  and 
thereafter  have  not  to  touch  it  before  the  company's  estimator  arrives  to  mark  out 
where  it  has  to  be  cut  into  logs. 

This  is  done  because  it  often  happens  that  if  a  man  without  knowledge  of  quality 
cuts  the  logs  one  mav  get  first  quality  half  the  length  and  a  lot  of  knots  in  the  other 
end,  putting  down  the  Quality. 

This  is  the  case  with  tne  pine,  but  also  an  experienced  man  used  to  be  there  to  say 
how  much  rot  can  be  taken  or  left. 

As  soon  as  these  have  been  hauled  down,  some  thousands  of  logs  to  the  river,  a  scaler 
comes  and  every  scaler  has  two  helpers.  These  helpers  scale  and  pass  the  logs,  one 
in  each  end.  and  between  them  they  have  a  chain  to  measure  the  length.  The  scaler 
looks  over  tne  logs  and  marks  down  in  a  book  length,  dimensions,  and  kind  of  every 
one. 

When  the  logs  are  scaled  the  jobbers  start  to  mark  them  on  side  and  ends  with  a 
light  hammer,  and  when  this  is  done  the  scaler  and  his  helpers  have  to  go  over  the 
lo^  to  see  that  thev  are  properly  marked. 

If  they  are  not^  tne  jobber  has  to  do  it  over  again. 

When  hauling  is  nearly  at  an  end,  the  estimators  go  over  the  cut  territory  and  mark 
left  trees  with  nis  company  mark.  Now  the  jobber  has  to  go  back  and  cut  down 
these  trees. 

If  thereafter  still  some  are  left,  the  jobber  has  either  to  stay  and  take  them  down 
or  pay  a  certain  price  per  tree. 

No  cutting  is  started  before  the  middle  of  October,  or  when  heavy  frost  has  set  in, 
BO  that  the  hauling  can  start  at  the  same  time.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  cutting  is 
done  before  hauling  it  can  happen  that  logs  will  be  left  in  the  snow  or  lost  until  too 
late  in  spring  to  haul  them. 

After  Apru  no  cutting  is  done,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  quality  will  suffer  if  log- 
ging is  done  when  the  snow  is  melting  and  life  begins  to  return  to  the  trees. 

One  exception  from  this,  however,  pulpwood  and  charcoal  wood  is  cut  the  whole 
4summer  ana  piled  loose  and  in  fall  it  is  hauled  to  the  water  where  the  companies 
nowadays  let  it  stay  until  next  year. 

This,  for  two  reasons,  first,  that  it  gets  perfectly  dry  and  nothing  is  lost  by  sinking 
when  floated. 

The  other  reason  is  that  nearly  all  the  bark  scales  itself  in  water  and  much  trouble 
with  barking  saved. 

If  a  company  wants  to  buy  a  forest  they  send  out  men  to  count  all  unsold  trees 
and  measure  them  breast-high. 

In  a  small  forest  the  men  calculate  the  number  of  logs  and  dimensions  thereof  out 
of  every  tree,  which  a  foreman  writes  up  on  the  spot. 

If  it  IS  a  big  forest,  the  dimensions  of  tne  trees  breast-high  only  are  taken,  and  the 
quality  is  overlooked.    Thereafter  they  start  what  is  called    rule  estimation, "  which  is: 

Some  experienced  men  cross  the  forest  and  on  their  way  they  estimate  the  number 
of  logs  and  measurements  of  same,  say  out  of  a  hundred  trees  of  each  dimension  breast- 
hieh. 

When  the  forest  is  counted  and  the  men  come  down  to  the  ofiice  of  the  inspector 
they  calculate  the  value  of  the  forest  by  the  amount  of  trees  and  logs  that  the  men  got. 

This  is  done  by  making  every  tree  into  logs,  and  a  table  which  shows  him  how  much 
different  logs  are  worth.  From  this  he  has  to  deduct  calculated  costs  of  hauling, 
floating,  and  other  expenses  and  thereby  get  the  net  value. 

Lastly,  I  hes  to  mention  in  Sweden  there  is  a  telephone  to  nearly  every  camp  in 
the  forests,  msdKing  it  possible  for  the  inspector  at  all  times  to  get  all  the  information 
he  requires. 

Anton  iSnuLUDER, 

O'Kans  Department,  December  16,  1908, 
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A  Ictt  in  Sweden  is  moefly  marked  with  21  marks,  8  in  each  end  and  the  rdst  on 
thesioes. 

The  marks  in  the  end  of  the  log  are  made  with  a  light  hammer  and  on  the  side  with 
the  same,  except  diat  this  mark  is  so  open  that  the  piece  cnt  out  leates  the  log  and 
jumps  also  out  of  the  hammer  when  one  light  blow  is  given. 

Pulp  wood  is  always  marked  with  other  marks  on  the  side  of  the  pieces  than  the 
logs  are,  so  they  can  be  easily  divided  by  the  booms. 

By  niaking  uree  stripes  in  the  bark  of  pulp  wood  most  of  the  bark  will  be  gone 
when  the  pieces  arrive  at  the  mills,  and  lots  ot  troublesome  barking  unnecessary. 


VOBMXTLA  OP  BWXDI8H  (jOBBSBt')  OONTHACTB. 

For I. ,  herewith  agree  to  cut  and  haul  down  to  . . . .,  on  places  shown 

for  me  by  tne  above  company's  employee,  and  lay  the  logs  on  cross  logs  of  (if  pos- 
sible) dry  spruce,  for  an  agreed  price  of per  log, per  foot, per 

cubic  foot,  after  top  measure  round  timber,  all  trees  to  a  certain  dimension,  breast- 
high  out  or  inside  the  bark  or  20  feet  from  groimd,  or  which  are  stamped  with  the 
mark. 

The  logs  are  to  be  carefully  barked  and  branches  also  carefully  cut  o£E. 

The  length  of  the  logs  to  be  marked  off  by  the  company's  estimator. 

Every  log  has  to  be  cut  in  odd  lengths,  but  the  company  pay  nothing  for  the  last 
od    foot  on  every  log. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  cut  in  the  ax  in  the  ends  of  the  logs,  or  the  jobbers  will  be 
fined for  every  log  found  cut. 

The  logs  will  be  scaled  at  times  suitable  to  the  company's  employees. 

When  the  scaling  is  going  on  the  jobbers  shall  bring  sufficient  men  to  properly 
mark  the  lo^  for  i^ich  the  company  does  not  pay. 

After  scaling;  the  jobber  will  receive  two-thirds  of  the  contracted  price  and  the 
rest  will  be  delivered  after  the  logging  is  completely  finished  and  tne  company's 
^  employees  have  had  time  to  count  now  much  it  will  amount  to. 

After  most  of  the  logs  are  cut  the  company's  men  will  look  over  the  limit  and  mark 
all  trees  that  are  left  and  those  have  to  be  cut  and  hauled  immediately. 

Should  the  contractor  still  leave  some  trees  and  he  again  wants  the  company's  men 
to  overlook  the  limit  the  jobber  has  to  pay  those  men  the  (amount  per  day)  for  their 
work  or  pay  (the  amount)  for  every  remaining  tree  or  left  log. 

No  nails  are  allowed  to  be  driven  in  the  logs  or  the  jobber  is  fined  (the  amount)  for 
every  nail  found  in  the  log. 

If  contractor  is  found  intoxicated  during  work  he  will  lose  his  job  and  earnings,  which 
later  will  be  divided  amon^  the  poor  in  his  village. 

If  tree  is  found  rotten  this  part  has  to  be  cut  away  by  order  of  the  company's  men. 

Every  stump  is  not  to  be  nigher  than  3  inches  from  the  root.  For  every  higher 
stump  the  contractor  pays  (the  amount)  to  the  company. 

On  government  forests  the  crown  mark  has  to  be  left  on  the  stump  and  the  crown 
mark  breast-high  not  touched. 

The  log  has  to  be  laid  with  the  breast-high  mark  upward. 

If  snow  is  on  the  logs  when  the  scaler  comes,  this  has  to  be  swept  away  carefully 
before  scaling. 

The  \oa  have  to  be  sawn  and  are  only  used  for  incision  on  one  side. 

No  hesus  after  the  cut  has  to  remain. 

This  contract  both  the  company  and  the  jobber  agree  to  fulfill  in  every  detail. 

(Name  of  company.) 
(Name  of  jobber.) 
Witnessed  by — 


PUIP-WOOD  CONTRACTr. 


For I herewith  afi;ree  to  cut  and  haul  down  to mark  and  pOe 

on  strand,  3  feet  high  (so  many  cubic  meters)  inside  of  a  year  from  data  below. 

Every  piece  to  be  ten  foot  (10)  in  length  and  smallest  top  measure  3  inches. 

Every  piece  shall  have  at  least  three  barked  strips  from  end  to  end  and  be  carefully 
stripped  of  branches  and  marked  according  to  the  order  of  the  company's  employees. 
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The  company  will  therefore  pay  (00  much  per  cubic  meter)  looee  measure  laid  on 
on  land  close  by  water  as  tightly  packed  as  possible. 

No  rot  will  be  accepted  and  no  other  wooa  than  spruce  dry  or  growing. 

This  contract  is  accepted  by  company  and  jobber  which  here  below  have  signed 
their  names. 

{Company's  name.) 
Jobber's  name.) 
Witnessed  by— 


STANDma  TIMBER  IN  THE  tTNTTED  STATES. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Corporations, 
Washington,  February  6,  1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  3,  I 
would  state  that  the  field  work  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  on 
the  quantity  of  standing  timber,  covered  those  parts  of  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  south  and  east  of  the  mountains  ana 
the  timbered  parts  of  the  following  States:  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  ana  California.  A 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  stumpage  in  the  United  States  suit- 
able for  pulp  and  paper  production  is  to  be  found  in  these  States. 
There  is  also  considerable  hemlock  and  some  spruce  found  in  the 
Lake  States  and  also  on  the  Pacific  coast;  these  are  the  soft  woods  at 
present  employed  for  pulp  and  paper  manufacture.  The  greater  part 
of  the  stumpage  in  tne  IJnitea  States  suitable  for  paper  making  is 
to  be  found  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia.  Tnese  States  are  not  in  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  I  can  not  give  you  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  stumpage  conditions  in  them.  The  information 
that  the  bureau  has  collected  relates  to  merchantable  timber  and 
includes  only  a  part  of  the  stumpage  which  would  be  suitable  for 
pulp  and  paper  making. 

The  estmiate  of  the  total  amount  of  privately  owned  merchantable 
standing  timber  on  this  entire  area,  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 

f)orations  in  the  States  mentioned  above,  on  the  basis  of  product  of 
umber  under  present  conditions,  is  1,570  billion  board  feet.  The 
Forest  Service  has  estimated  the  standing  timber  on  the  forest 
reserves  at  390  billion  board  feet;  that  on  the  unappropriated  public 
lands,  national  parks,  and  Indian  reservations,  59  oillion,  and  that 
on  the  state  lands,  35  billion.  These  fibres,  together  with  that 
obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  give  a  total  of  2,050  billion, 
obtained  tnrough  careful  investigation.  No  similar  investigation 
has  been  made  for  the  privately  owned  timber  outside  the  area 
covered  by  the  Bureau  or  Corporations,  but  the  Forest  Service  has 
made  a  tentative  estimate  of  450  billion  feet  for  it,  making  the  total 
standing  timber  in  the  United  States  2,500  billion  board  feet. 

Of  the  1,570  billion  board  feet  on  which  estimates  were  obtained 
by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  870  billion  were  for  the  Western  States, 
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600  billion  for  the  area  in  the  South  covered  by  the  bureau,  and  100 
billion  in  the  three  Lake  States.  Of  the  100  billion  reported  for  the 
Lake  States,  about  20  billion  was  in  hemlock  and  2}  billion  in  spruce. 
Of  the  870  billion  reported  for  the  Western  States,  about  69  billion 
was  in  hemlock  and  25  billion  in  spruce.  There  was  no  hemlock  or 
spruce  reported  for  the  Southern  States.  Until  some  tabulations  at 
present  under  way  are  completed  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  you 
figures  by  States  m  much  further  detail. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Herbebt  Knox  Smpth^ 

CommissKmer. 


WASTE  PAPEB. 

Ahebioan  Newspapeb  Publishers' Association, 

904  PuLrrzEB  Building, 
New  York,  January  19,  1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Inve8tiga;tion, 
Washington,  D.  C 

Deab  Mb.  Mann:  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Overton,  of  Castle, 
Gottheil  &  Overton,  41  Park  Row,  which  firm  handles  paper  waste 
and  ships  large  quantities  of  paper  and  rag  waste  out  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Overton  says  that  approximately  1,000  tons  of  such  waste  goes 
out  of  New  York  every  aay,  of  which  600  tons  is  paper.  It  includes 
print  waste  of  newspaper  offices,  returns  from  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, books,  strippings  of  binderies,  and  department-store  wrappings. 
He  says  very  little  is  burned. 

LocKWOoa's  Directory  shows  29  news  and  paper  stock  makers  in  the 
country  and  750  dealers  in  rag  and  paper  stocK,  located  in  New  York 
City  alone. 

The  census  report  for  1906  indicates  that  588,543  tons  of  *'old  or 
waste  paper"  was  used  in  1904  by  paper  mills — an  average  of  nearly 
2,000  tons  per  day,  or  three  times  the  estimated  output  of  New  Yorfc 
City. 

News-print  paper  makers  seem  to  agree  that  New  York  City  uses 
650  tons  of  news-print  paper  per  day.  The  ratio^  of  ne'ws-print  paper 
to  all  kinds  of  paper  made  in  the  entire  country  is  about  30  per  cent. 
That  is,  4,000  tons  of  news  against  14,000  tons  of  all  kinds  of  paper 
per  day.  If,  then,  we  apply  the  same  percentage  to  New  York  City, 
it  would  appear  that  2,000  tons  of  paper  of  all  kinds  are  used  there  and 
that  substantially  33  per  cent  is  reclaimed. 

Dr.  John  McG.  Woodbury,  who  was  commissioner  of  street  cleaning 
of  New  York  for  a  number  of  years,  has  kindly  sent  to  me  a  copy  (3 
his  report  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning  for  four  years,  ended 
December  31,  1905. 

Doctor  Woodbury  has  written  to  me  under  date  of  January  14, 
1909,  copy  of  which  is  inclosed,  saying  that  the  accumulation  of  waste 
paper  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  anci  Brooklyn  is  600  tons  per  week. 
He  says: 

I  believe  that  if  the  market  required  a  greater  quantity,  the  output  could  be  increafled 
irom  15  to  20  per  cent.    The  paper  recovered  is  separated  into  three  different  qualities; 
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broken  news,  mixed,  and  straw  board.    Formerly  what  is  now  known  aa  mixed 
first  and  second  manila.    The  running  prices  are: 

OentB. 

Broken  news per  hundred. .  •22-30 

Mixed do....    17-20 

Strawboard do 14-16 

When  prices  run  below  minimum  figures  it  does  not  pay  to  pick  it. 

The  incineration  of  rubbish  as  a  method  of  disposal  was  begun  in 
New  York  City  in  1902,  but  in  1905  this  incineration  was  carried 
to  a  point  of  utilization  by  establishing  a  plant  for  generating  elec- 
tricitv  to  light  Williamsburg  Bridge.  I  understand  that  the  elec- 
trical generation  has  been  discontinued  and  that  the  city  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Edison  Company  to  furnish  hght  for  that  structure. 
However,  the  sorting  of  rubbish  continues.  Doctor  Woodbury's 
report  indicated  that  the  contractor  who  paid  $1.50  per  ton  of  the 
reclaimed  material  for  the  privilege  took  60  per  cent  of  the  rubbish 
collection  and  that  40  per  cent  was  burned.  The  receipts  of  the 
city  for  this  privilege  at  scows  and  dumps  were: 

1902 192,679.20 

1903 71,044.72 

1904 61,835.45 

1905 57,028.00 

The  quantities  of  rubbish  collected  in  these  years  were: 


1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
1906... 


132,740 
165.430 
167,390 
167,230 


Cubic 
yards. 


1.075,480 
2,117,120 
2,136.870 
2,136,690 


This  rubbish  included  the  following  articles:  Paper  and  rubbish, 
bottles,  rags,  excelsior,  straw,  mattresses,  old  elothes.  pasteboard 
boxes,  old  shoes,  leather  and  rubber  scrap,  carpets,  house  refuse 
generally. 

This  material,  under  city  regulations,  is  kept  indoors,  and  a  red 
sign  (P.  &  R.)  indicating  paper  and  rubbish  is  nimg  in  a  conspicuous 
place  at  the  front  until  the  driver  calls  for  it. 

One  of  the  regulations  provides: 

All  paper  and  other  waste  must  be  tied  in  bundles  or  otherwise  prevented  from 
becuming  scattered  in  handling.  These  bundles  and  all  refuse,  such  as  boxes,  bar- 
rels, worn-out  furniture,  cast-off  clothing,  etc.,  everything  except  garbage,  dust, 
and  ashes,  must  be  kept  inside  of  the  house,  or  at  least  out  of  sight  of  the  street,  ana 
protected  from  the  rain.  They  must  not  be  put  into  receptacles  which  are  to  be 
emptied  and  set  back;  they  may  be  put  into  barrels  or  boxes  which  are  to  be  taken 
away. 

When  this  card  is  exposed  in  the  basement  window  or  other  suitable  place,  it  will 
serve  as  a  signal  for  the  ''paper  and  rubbish"  man  to  call  on  his  next  route. 

Take  this  card  down  after  he  has  called. 

"Trade  refuse,''  unless  consisting  of  paper,  excelsior,  straw,  rags,  or  wood,  will 
not  be  takeu.    All  other  "trade  refuse  '*  must  be  disposed  of  at  your  own  expense. 

Yours,  truly, 

John  Norbis, 
OTiairmcm  of  Committee  on  Paper. 

a  Sometimes  as  high  as  35  cents  has  been  obtained. 
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GSNSBAL  ElBCTRIO  COMPANY, 

New  Yarh,  January  Hi  1909. 
John  Norris,  Esq., 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association^ 

905  Pulitzer  Building^  New  York  City. 

Dbar  Mr.  Norrts:  I  inclose  vou  cop^  of  my  report  on  street  cleaning,  which  pretty 
thoroughly  gives  the  method  of  collection  and  tne  description  and  type  of  material 
collected  and  separated.  I  also  send  you  a  set  of  sheets  from  the  Manhattan,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Bronx  dump,  showing  the  amount  of  waste  paper  accumulated  per  week, 
in  tons.  This  is  a  fairly  accurate  statement  of  this  recovery,  running  to  about  600 
tons  per  week  in  total. 

I  believe  that  if  the  market  reauired  a  greater  quantity,  the  output  could  be  in- 
creased from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Tne  paper  recovered  is  separated  into  three  different 
qualities:  Broken  news,  mixed,  and  strawboard.    Formerly  what  is  now  known  as 

mixed  was  first  and  second  manila.    The  running  prices  are: 

Cents. 

Broken  news per  hundred. .  «  22-30 

Mixed do....     17-20 

Strawboard do 14-16 

When  prices  run  below  minimum  figures  it  does  not  pay  to  pick  it. 
Any  further  information  on  this  subject  that  you  may  wish  1  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  furnish. 

Yours,  sincerely,  John  McG.  Woodbubt. 


HEMLOCK  BBFtrSE. 

The  Chairman.  The  followmg  is  a  portion  of  a  communication 
received  January  21,  1909,  from  a  manufacturer  of  pulp  and  paper, 
whose  name  is  withheld,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  hemlock  and  hemlock 
mill  refuse: 

Relative  to  hemlock  pulp  wood  and  hemlock  mill  refuse  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  I  b^  to  advise  that  further  investigation  shows  that  we  are  obtaining  on  an 
average  of  2%  to  3}  cords  of  128  cubic  feet  from  each  acre  of  land  from  which  the  hem- 
lock timber  nas  been  removed.  That  the  quantity  of  refuse  material  from  the  hem- 
lock sawmill  consisting  of  lath  stock,  slabs,  edgings,  and  short  material  amounts  to 
from  two-fifths  to  one-naif  of  a  cord  for  each  1,000  feet  of  lumber  sawed,  but  if  the 
lath  stock  is  retained  by  the  sawmill  people  for  lath  the  quantity  remaining  would  be 
one-fourth  to  one- third  cord  per  1,000  feet  of  lumber  sawed. 

The  sulphite  pulp  made  from  the  above  material  is  not  of  so  good  quality  as  that 
made  from  spruce,  but  answers  very  well  for  several  grades  of  paper. 


PRICES  OF  NEWS-PBINT  PAPBB. 

International  Paper  Company, 

New  York,  January  25, 1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committeej  etc.. 

House  of  Representatives,  WasTiingtonj  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  hand  you  herewith  a  table  and  chart  purporting  to 
show  the  delivered  price  paid  for  news-print  paper  by  a  New  York 
daily  since  1860.  The  compilation  was  made  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Tut  tie,  who  was  connected  for  forty  years  with  the  paper  in  question. 
He  has  been  collating  data  in  regard,  to  newspapers  smce  1873. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Ltman, 
Assistant  to  President. 


« Sometimes  as  high  as  35  cents  has  been  obtained. 
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S.  D.  Waeren  &  Co.,  Paper  MAmjTAcmjREBS, 

Boston,  February  8,  1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee 

Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  WasJiington,  D.  0. 
Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  past  correspondence^  we  inclose  herewith  a 
blueprint  of  a  diugram  ehowing  certain  facts  m  relation  to  the  mills 
which  we  operate,  and  covering  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  as  follows: 
Average  net  price  received  per  pound,  total  capital  invested,  total 
■ales,  total  tons  produced. 
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We  cell  your  attention  to  the  marked  drop  in  price  which  took 
place  between  1889  and  1899,  and  also  to  the  increase  in  tonnage, 
and  consequent  increase  in  total  capital  which  took  place  between 
the  years  IdOO  and  the  present  time. 

We  would  also  aak  you  to  note  the  relation  between  the  sales  and 
capital.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  it  took  the  sales  of  one  and 
six-tenths  years  to  equal  the  total  capital;  during  the  intermediate 
period  it  took  the  sales  of  over  two  years  to  equal  the  total  capital: 
while  in  1907  it  took  the  sales  of  one  and  eight-tenths  years  to  equal 
the  total  capital.  Perhaps  this  slowness  of  turnover  is  notable  in  the 
paper  industry,  and  especially  in  the  newspaper  branch,  where  the 
investment  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  product. 
Yours,  very  truly 

S.  D.  Wabeen  &  Co. 


PRICES   OF   BOOK    FBINTINO   PAPER. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  asked  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Frintingof 
the  House  to  prepare  a  statement  showing  the  average  prices  paid  for 
paper  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  a  series  oi  years,  which 
statement  may  be  inserted  in  the  neariugs. 

Pbices  Paid  tob  Book  Pbintino  Paper  or  the  two  Ciabses  Prinopallt  tisED 
AT  THB  Government  Priktino  Office  i7ndbr  Awabds  hade  by  tbb  Joint  Com- 
HnTBB  ON  Pbintino  fob  the  Contbaoi  Yeabs  Bsoinninq  March  1,  1896,  to 

1908,  BOTH    INCLCBIVE. 


BookpriDtinipqwr. 
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biveit  impbovehent  and  fibb  pbgtection. 

Inteenational  •Paper  CJompant, 

New  York,  January  £6, 1909. 
Hon.  jABffES  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee,  etc,, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  As  the  scope  of  your  investigation  includes  the  condi- 
tions under  which  paper  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  you  to  consider,  in  makmg  your  report,  the  necessity 
for  improving  our  rivers  hj  impounding  their  headwaters  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  and  improving  the  regularity  of  our  water 
powers.  Scarcely  any  improvement  yet  remams  in  sight  which  we 
can  make,  which  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  economy  of  manu- 
facture as  river  regulation. 

I  inclose  a  newspaper  interview  given  some  ye^rs  ago  by  Mr.  Chis- 
holm,  then  president  of  our  company,  which  covers  the  subject  in  a 
general  way  as  applied  to  New  York  State.  There  is  scarcely  a  river 
on  which  paper  mills  are  but  what  could  be  very  greatly  benefited 
by  water  storage,  and  I  believe  that  paner  manufacturers  have  done 
more  to  create  public  interest  in  this  subject  than  any  other  class. 

Strangely  enough,  the  public  is  very  slow  to  grasp  the  importance 
of  the  proposition,  and  for  a  long  while  has  been  looldng  askance  and 
with  suspicion  at  it.  Lately,  however,  the  attention  of  the  public 
has  been  called  to  the  wastefulness  of  the  present  conditions  through 
the  agitation  in  connection  with  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  The  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  President  Roose- 
velt, Governor  Hughes,  Forest  Conunissioner  Whipple  of  this  State, 
and  others  high  in  authority  have  indorsed  the  project,  so  that  the 
people  are  waking  up  to  its  importance  and  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  a  selfisn  movement  set  on  foot  by  a  few  power  owners. 

It  seems  to  me  that  attention  might  also  be  directed  to  the  impor- 
tance to  the  industry  of  better  fire  protection  for  the  forests.  Too 
much  of  the  burden  nas  been  left  to  be  borne  by  individual  timber- 
land  owners,  who,  however  careful  of  their  own  holdings,  can  not 
control  their  neighbors;  nor  can  they  remove  such  causes  of  fires  as 
the  locomotives  and  the  carelessness  of  hunters,  fishermen,  and  others, 
who  enjoy  the  use  of  the  woods  but  feel  no  responsibiUty  for  their 
protection. 

If  we  are  to  be  encouraged  in  our  efforts  to  conserve  our  forest 
holdings,  we  must  not  only  be  protected  from  fires,  but  must  be 
encouraged  to  hold  cut-over  lands  and  to  replant  denuded  areas  by 
relief  from  onerous  taxation.  No  complaint  is  made,  I  think,  of 
taxes  on  mature  timber  tracts,  but  it  is  certainlj  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  holding  cut-over  lands  for  an  almost  mdefinite  period,  to 
have  taxes  and  interest  compounding  faster  than  the  increment  in 
the  value  of  the  timber. 

I  call  these  matters  to  your  attention  because  they  are  among  the 
most  important  conditions  which  surround  paper  manufacturing  in 
this  country  which  can  be  improved,  and  they  aU  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  cost  of  production  and  the  maintenance  of  the  industry 
in  this  country,  at  the  same  time  being  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  and  the  public. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Chester  W.  Ltman^ 

Assistant  to  President. 
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OANABIAN  VIEWS  ON  THE  TABIFF. 

The  Riordon  Paper  Mills  (Limited), 

Merritton,  Ontario,  February  5, 1909, 
Jab.  R.  Mann,  Esq., 

House  of  Representaiives,  Wa^Mngtonf  D.  0. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  You  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  us  for 
facts  and  figures  of  a  private  nature  concerning  our  business,  and 
we  have  ^ven  you  these  freely.  We  now  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
you  our  views  on  the  United  States  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper. 

We  consider  the  question  now  at  issue  concerning  this  tariff  is 
whether  the  further  development  of  the  industry  shall  occur  in 
Europe  or  North  America.  We  consider  that  the  issue  has  been 
confused  because  the  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper  in  the  United 
States  have  taken  the  question  to  be  whether  the  future  develop- 
ment shall  occur  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

We  consider  that  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  consumption 
of  paper  in  North  America  wiU  require  an  increase  in  production  in 
the  future  such  as  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

This  increase  in  production  declined  in  North  America  about 
three  years  ago.  About  three  years  ago  the  increase  in  production 
in  Europe  became  much  more  rapid,  especially  in  chemical  pulps. 

About  two  years  ago  North  America  commenced  importing  chem- 
ical pulp  from  Europe  at  a  much  greater  rate.  The  figures  for 
unbleached  rose  from  12,000  tons  in  1906  to  51,000  tons  in  1907  and 
64,000  tons  in  1908.  This  latter  increase  in  spite  of  the  fact  there 
was  a  very  great  decrease  in  general  business. 

There  was  last  year  a  very  great  increase  in  the  production  of  paper 
in  Europe,  and  this  year  the  reports  show  there  are  some  50  paper 
machines  under  construction  for  European  mills.  It  seems  very 
probable  what  has  occurred  in  unbleached  chemical  pulp  will  soon 
occur  in  news  paper  and  then  in  other  grades  of  paper. 

The  logical  result  of  the  present  tarin  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  occurring.  The  wood  resources  of  the  United  States  permit  little 
further  increase  in  the  production  of  paper  or  pulp  there.  The  price 
of  power  is  another  factor  in  the  same  direction  with  regard  to  ground 
wood.  On  account  of  these  facts  the  United  States  is  now  obliged 
to  get  more  and  more  of  its  requirements  of  pulp  and  paper  from 
other  countries. 

If  they  get  this  pulp  and  paper  from  Europe,  they  practically  get 
no  benent  from  their  production.  If  thej  get  them  from  Canada, 
their  own  capital  will  probably  reap  a  considerable  part  of  the  profits, 
and  their  inaustries  in  general  will  probably  get  a  considerable  share 
in  the  increased  general  trade  in  Canada,  as  they  now  get  a  considerable 
share  of  the  present  general  trade. 

It  seems'^to  us  that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  the  increased  production  of  pulp  and  paper  to  meet  its  increased 
demands  should  occur  in  Canaaa  rather  than  in  Europe,  since  it 
can  not  occur  in  the  United  States  themselves.  We  consider  that 
this  last  point  is  now  settled  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  practi- 
cally no  mcrease  in  production  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  few 
years  and  that  the  increased  demand  has  been  supplied  from  Europe. 

It  seems  to  us  that  what  is  required  is  the  removal  of  the  tariff 
barriers  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  on  all  kinds  of  pulp 
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and  all  kinds  of  paper  containing  ground  wood,  and  an  agreement  on 
Canada's  part  not  to  restrict  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  except 
from  Ontario.  We  do  not  think  the  Ontario  government  could  be 
induced  to  change  its  present  policy. 

We  trust  you  will  not  consider  this  out  of  keeping  with  the  relations 
you  have  established  between  us. 
We  remain,  yours  truly, 

The  Riordon  Paper  Mills  (LiMrrED), 
Per  Carl  Riordon. 


:^».«:ll: 


IT  OF  DISCS  OF  PXJIiP  WOOD 


[PiMonted  to  tlia  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  by  tlie  Union  Bag  and  Paiwr  Com- 
pany.] 


No. 

Kind  of  wood. 

Diameter 

inside  or 
bark. 

a^ 

Where  out. 

41 

BaLiam 

InAet. 
6.7 
8.7 
9.6 
8.4 
8.4 

10.5 
5.2 
7.0 
&1 
9.2 
9.9 
7.9 

10.2 

ia7 

9.7 

12.7 

&4 

ia7 
ia9 

11.9 
18.3 
16.0 

Yeon. 
40 
57 
52 
85 

188 
•134 
79 
60 
87 
70 
86 
74 
58 

174 
87 

154 
84 

145 
73 

124 

123 
95 

Northern  shore  of  St  Lawnnoa  RItbt. 
St.  Maurioe  River  VaUey. 
Soathem  shore  of  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Northern  shore  of  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Assumption  and  Black  River  district. 
Southern  shore  of  St.  Lawranoa  Ri  w* 
St  Maurioe  River  VaUey. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Adirondacks. 

Northern  shore  of  8t  Lawraofla  Rtvw. 
Adirondacks. 
St.  Maurioe  Rtvw  VaOay. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

ta 

43 

do 

45 
47 

do 

Snruoe 

, 

4Q 

..r^::::....:.: :.:. 

51 
55 

56 

do 

do 

67 

do 

58 

do 

59 

do 

ao 

do 

61 

do 

<o 

do 

M 

do 

66 

do 

68 

Black  spruce 

70 

HemlocK 

72 

Cypres 

74 

Spruce.. 

75 

do 

76 

do 

EXHIBIT  OF  PXJIiP  WOOD. 

[Presented  to  tba  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Inveatlgatlon  by  the  Klmberty-Gfark  Oompaqy.] 


No. 


Kind  of  wood. 


Diameter 

inside  of 

bark. 


A^ 


77 
78 
79 
80 


Spruce .. 

..  .do... 

Hemlock 

do... 


/nefcet. 

6.0 
6.1 
6.2 
6.0 


Yean. 

104 
68 

128 
48 


Note.->Tbe  numb«>rs  are  those  of  the  committee,  attachei^  for  convenlenoe,  and  fouow  tn  aoocesskm 
Oiaqwrlmftna  refaned  to  on  page  2671  of  the  hearingi.    The  miaiing  aumben  reprenot  duplicate  (  ' 
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WOOD  STBtJCTTTBB. 

{Extracts  from  book  io  print  written  by  Dr.  N.  A.  Cobb,  of  the  Agrlcolttiral  Depertmoit.] 

8TRUCTXJBE  OP  WOOD. 

All  our  common  timbers  have  essentially  the  same  structure. 
They  are  derived  from  the  trunks  of  trees  that,  as  a  rule,  show  dis- 
tinctly what  are  known  as  rings  of  annual  growth.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  increases  in  size  by  the  deposition  of  annual  layers  of  wood. 
Each  layer  is  a  distinct  feature,  from  the  fact  that  the  growth  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  is  at  different  rates.  In  the  spring  and  summer  the 
growth  is  rapid.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  it  is  slow.  This  gives 
rise  to  soft  or  hard  tissue  according  as  the  growth  is  rapid  or  slow. 
The  more  marked  the  seasons  are  where  the  timber  grows  the  more 
marked,  as  a  rule,  are  the  annual  rings  of  growth.  The  rings  differ 
markedly  in  the  different  species  of  trees,  but  what  has  been  said 
appUes  to  ail  our  common  timber-producing  species. 

BATE   AT  WHICH   WOOD  SUCKS  UP  LIQUID. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  permeabiHty  of  redwood  in  different 
directions. 

Blocks  about  fifteen  millimeters  across  were  prepared  all  of  the 
same  shape  and  the  same  size.  In  one  the  gram  was  longitudinal, 
in  a  second  the  same  dimension  was  tangential,  and  in  the  third 
the.  same  dimension  was  radial.  These  three  blocks  were  placed 
simultaneously  in  absolute  alcohol  one  millimeter  deep.  The  object 
was  to  see  at  what  relative  rates  the  alcohol  would  penetrate  the  wood 
along  these  three  lines.  Previous  to  immersion  in  the  alcohol,  all 
the  faces  of  the  blocks  except  the  lower  and  upper  were  covered  with 
wax,  so  that  the  fluid  should  not  creep  round  the  ends  of  the  ** grain" 
in  the  case  of  the  two  latter  specimens. 

Results. — 1.  With  the  grain,  the  alcohol  traversed  the  block  in 
four  and  one-half  seconds. 

2.  Tangentially,  the  alcohol  penetrated  two  millimeters  in  three 
hours. 

3.  Radially  the  alcohol  had  made  little  if  any  progress  in  three 
hours. 

Water  in  pieces  of  the  same  length  moved  longitudinally  much 
more  slowiy.  It  traversed  the  lenj2;th  of  the  piece  with  the  gram 
in  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Adjacent  layers  of  summer  wood 
showed  marked  differences  in  the  rate  of  progress.  Radial  and  tan- 
gential directions  not  tried. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  WOHLB'S  PAPER  INDUSTBY. 

Amebicak  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

Washington^  February  IS,  1909. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  You  may  be  interested  in  the  inclosed  article 
from  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Review  (London)  of  January  15,  1909, 

fiving  statistics  of  tne  world's  paper  industry  and  showing  that  the 
Inited  States  used  40  per  cent  of  all  paper  made — Canada  3  per  cent 
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A  subsequent  issue  changed  the  production  of  Edward  Lloyd  from 
67^00  tons  to  87,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  Swedish  Government  has  compiled  and  forwarded  to  its  min- 
ister here  a  statement  showing  cost  of  following:  Production  of  1  ton 
of  news-print  paper;  production  of  1  ton  of  mechanically  ground 
wood;  production  of  1  ton  of  sulphite  pulp;  labor  cost  in  producing 
1  ton  of  ground  wood;  labor  cost  in  producing  1  ton  of  sulpnite  pulp; 
labor  cost  in  conversion  of  pulp  into  paper. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  Norris, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Paper. 

(Extract  from  World's  Paper  Trade  Review,  January  15, 1909.] 
STATISTICS  OF  THE  WOBLD'S  PAPEB  INDUSTRT. 

Mr.  Franz  Krawany,  director  of  the  Paper  Union  of  Vienna,  has  issued  a  brochure 
in  which  he  has  compiled  statistics  showing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  various 
paper-making;  countries  of  the  world.  The  brochure  mav  be  obtained  from  the 
^entralblatt  iQr  die  uetr.-unpar.  Papierindustrie,  Wien  1,  Nibelungengasse  1,  post  free 
for  1  mark.  We  abstract  tne  following  statistical  information  from  a  notice  of  Mr. 
Krawany 's  work  in  the  Wochenblatt  fUr  Papierfabrikation: 

The  total  annual  production  of  paper  in  the  whole  world  amounts  to  8,000,000  tons. 
Of  this  quantity  55  per  cent  is  produced  in  Europe.  Germany  accounts  for  17  per  cent 
of  the  world's  production;  Endand  11  percent;  France?  percent;  Austria-Hungary 
6  per  cent;  Russia  and  Finland  3}  per  cent;  Sweden  3  per  cent;  and  Norway  1}  per 
cent.  Of  the  43  per  cent  to  be  credited  to  America,  the  United  States  produces  nearly 
40  per  cent  and  Canada  nearly  3  per  cent. 

The  annual  paper  consumption  per  head  of  population  in  Europe  is  10  kilograms 
(about  22^  pounds).    For  England  the  consumption  is  reckoned  at  25  kilograms 

Ser  head;  Sweden  24  kilograms;  Finland  23}  kilograms;  Germany  19)  kilograms; 
[orway  16  kilograms;  Switzerland  15  kilograms;  Holland  14}  kilograms;  France  14 
kilograms;  Austria  and  Belgium  11  kilograms,  and  so  on  downward  to  Bosnia,  which 
consumes  only  one-half  kilogram  per  head  of  population.  Canada  has  the  greatest 
consumption  per  head  of  population  in  the  whole  world,  at  29)  kUograms,  and  the 
United  States  takes  fourth  place,  at  224  kilograms. 

The  number  of  paper  machines,  including  board  machines,  is  estimated  at  9,109. 
The  average  production  per  machine  depends  of  course  on  the  class  of  paper,  the 
width  of  machine,  and  the  speed.    It  is  snown  in  the  following  table: 


Ooontry. 


Unfted  States. . . 

Canada 

Norway 

Fiiiiand 

Sweden 

England 

Germany 

A  ustria-llungary 

Belf^um 

Russia 

France 

Italy 


ATerace 

Ifachloes. 

produo- 
tlon  per 
machine. 

Tont, 

1,061 

2,830 

394 

2,(»70 

79 

2,230 

^•>«v. 

1,700 

227 

1,680 

558 

1,G10 

016 

1,390 

283 

1,380 

a 

1,250 

1,070 

539 

1,050 

6(30 

460 

•  Number  not  given  separately. 

The  greatest  production  of  a  single  firm  is  that  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
of  New  York,  which  produces  annually  470,000  tons,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction. In  Europe,  the  greatest  production  by  a  single  firm  is  reached  by  Edward 
Lloyd  (Limited),  of  Sittingbourne,  with  67,500  tons  per  annum,  and  the  second  place 
is  taken  by  the  Darblay  Company,  of  Essonne  and  Bell^rade,  with  63,000  tons.  The 
lai^est  producer  in  Germany  is  the  firm  of  Xubler  d  Niethainmer,  with  25,000  tons 
T^r  annum. 
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Tbo  greatest  limited  company  in  the  paper-making  industry  is  the  Internationa] 
Paper  Company,  of  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  £12,500,000,  equal  to  about  double 
the  capital  of  the  whole  of  the  80  limited  companies  in  the  German  paper  industry. 

Assuming  that  the  population  and  the  consumption  of  paper  per  bead  will  increase 
durin°^  the  next  ten  years  at  the  present  rate,  it  is  calculated  that  1,000  more  paper 
machines  will  be  at  work  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  that  the  world's  production  will 
have  increased  by  25  per  cent.  A^liether  this  calculated  increase  will  be  restricted 
by  a  deficiency  of  the  raw  material,  especially  of  wood,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  world's  production  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  is,  roughly,  3,500,000  tons;  that  d 
chemical  wood  pulp  and  straw  pulp  is  3,250,000  tons. 


PAPER  MAElNa  MATERIALS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  ££,  1909. 
Hon.  J.  M.  MiLLEB, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Claims j 

Hoibse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:  I  herewith  inclose  you  letter  from  Mr.  John  Q. 
Luke,  of  New  York  City,  with  respect  to  H.  R.  24328,  appropriating 
$30,000  for  experimentation  of  producing  pulp  from  other  substances 
than  wood. 

I  have  been  familiar  for  some  years  with  the  experiments  carried 
on  hj  the  manufacturers  of  wood  pulp,  and  have  asked  Mr.  Luke 
to  write  me  a  letter  giving  such  information  as  he  had  with  respect 
to  these  experiments.  The  accompanying  letter  is  his  answer.  I 
have  had  it  for  some  time  and  should  have  sent  it  to  you  earlier,  but 
overlooked  the  matter.  It  is  for  your*  information  and  is  full  oi 
su^estions  and  facts. 

From  my  personal  point  of  view,  it  doesn't  seem  there  is  much 
caU  for  an  expenditure  of  this  much  money  right  now,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  done. 

I  believe  the  Agriculture  Department  could,  by  corresponding 
with  manufacturers,  get  very  valuable  information  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  or  the  committee  itself  could  get  the  same  infor- 
mation by  correspondence. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Colin  H.  Livingstone. 


West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

New  York,  December  SO,  1908. 
Mr.  Colin  H.  Livingstone, 

WasJmigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Livingstone:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  29th 
instant,  I  will  sajr  that  the  idea  of  using  bagasse  or  cornstalks  as  a 
material  from  which  to  make  paper  is  not  new.  I  remember  quite 
well  that  at  the  old  Rockland  mills,  of  which  mv  father  was  manager, 
of  the  Jessup  &  Moore  Paper  Company,  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  ana 
which  burned  down  April  29,  1867  (which  date  I  remember,  as 
it  happened  the  day  I  was  10  years  old),  paper  was  made  from  straw, 
and  they  also  used  sorghum  cane,  which  was  grown  to  some  extent 
in  that  section  at  that  time.  The  only  reason  why  both  straw, 
and  either  cornstalks,  bagasse,  or  sorghum  cane^  have  not  been  used 
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for  paper-makiDg  purposes  is  because  wood,  up  to  this  time,  has  been 
cheaper.  However,  paper  makers  everywhere  are  on  the  qui  vive 
for  new  materials  from  which  to  make  paper,  and  nearly  every 
mill  has  conducted  experiments  on  some  scale  with  materials  which 
are  constantly  being  oflFered. 

We  have  a  chemical  laboratory  with  small  digesters  and  facilities 
for  making  these  tests  at  three  of  our  mills,  and  we  have,  I  suppose, 
experimented  with  hundreds  of  different  materials  that  have  been 
onered  to  us.  The  fact  is  we  never  hesitate  to  make  experiments  on  a 
small  scale  with  any  material  that  looks  to  us  at  all  promising. 

Referring  further  to  bagasse  and  cornstalks:  Both  of  these  mate- 
rials were  experimented  with  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  in  1 904  at 
the  Cumberland  Mills  of  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  near  Portland,  Me. 
These  people  have  a  small  machine  and  facilities  for  conducting  these 
experiments.  Dr.  Vigo  Drewsen,  of  this  city,  and  who  we  think  is 
perhaps  as  well  posted  and  e(][uipped  to  make  these  experiments  as 
anyone  we  know  of,  got  permission  from  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.  some 
four  years  ago  to  make  these  experiments  for  Cumberland  Mills.  I 
have  before  me  as  I  write  samples  of  paper  made  from  these  mate- 
rials, with  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  At  the  time  I  took  pains  to  confer 
with  some  of  the  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.  people,  and  found  their  judgment 
concurred  with  our  own;  that  while  there  was  no  doubt  the  material 
could  be  used  all  right,  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  it.  Doctor  Drewsen 
did,  I  beUeve,  succeed  in  getting  a  Utile  mill  built  to  use  bagasse  down 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  I  understand  a  very  good  grade  of  coarse 
wrapping  paper  is  now  being  made  successfully  from  this  material, 
but  1  don't  think  anything  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  making  higher- 
grade  papers. 

The  trouble  with  these  particular  materials  is,  first,  the  large 
amount  of  silicate  in  the  shell,  and  which  compUcates  the  recovery 
of  the  soda  ash  used  to  produce  the  fiber,  and  also  from  the  fact  that 
the  pith  seriously  interferes  with  making  a  high-gjrade  paper.  How- 
ever, I  don't  question  but  that  all  these  difficulties  could  be  gotten 
over  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  commercial  success,  but  which  I 
do  not  believe  can  be  done  in  competition  with  wood  at  present  prices. 

From  Doctor  Drewsen's  figures,  I  find  they  figured  rour  years  ago 
at  Cumberland  Mills  pulp  made  from  comstall^  would  cost  $36.85 
per  ton,  but  that  it  might  be  possible  for  a  mill  located  somewhere 
m  the  Middle  West  to  make  pulp  from  cornstalks  at  $25.10  per  ton. 
The  first  cost  named  is  perhaps  a  little  more  than  poplar  wood,  made 
from  the  soda  process,  costs  the  people  at  Cumberland  Mills  to-day, 
and  the  pulp  made  from  cornstalks  was  supposed  to  take  the  place 
of  poplar  soda  pulp. 

Doctor  Drewsen  s  estimate  of  what  pulp  could  be  made  for  in  the 
Middle  West  from  cornstalks  looks  attractive,  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised,  if  competent  people  with  sufficient  capital  were  to  take  the 
matter  up  in  earnest  in  the  Middle  West,  but  that  they  might  be  able  to 
make  a  commercial  success,  but,  the  fact  is,  manufacturers  in  general 
are  about  as  familiar  with  the  situation  as  we  are,  and  I  think  that 
some  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Middle  West  would  have  taken 
the  matter  up  and  pushed  it  through  to  a  successful  conclusion  before 
now  if  they  had  felt  at  all  sanguine  about  the  result. 
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I  trust  this  will  give  you  the  information  you  want.  With  best 
regards,  and  wishing  you  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year,  I  re- 
main, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Jno.  G.  Luke. 

P.  S. — If  your  friends  would  care  to  correspond  with  Dr.  V. 
Drewsen,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York,  or  Messrs.  S.  D.  War^ 
ren  &  Co.,  No.  161  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  they  would  no 
doubt  be  able  to  get  more  complete  details  than  I  have  written  you. 

We  are  now  conducting  experiments  with  "okra'*  at  the  laboratory 
of  our  mills  at  Covington  and  Mechanicsville.  An  old  fellow  from 
down  South  thinks  it  is  possible  to  grow  the  stuff  and  make  it  into 

Jpulp  cheaply.  We  are,  however,  pretty  sure  he  is  mistaken  as  to  th^ 
ield  he  claims,  but  he  does  show  some  very  good  samples  of  pulp, 
n  fact,  we  have  some  pulp  made  ourselves  that  is  good.  If  we  could 
find  something  in  this  country  cheap  enough,  like  the  esparto  or  Span- 
ish  grass  used  in  Great  Britain  very  extensively,  it  would  be  a  very 
promising  material. 

J..  G.  L. 


Boston,  February  2, 1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chmrman  Select  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  yours  of  February  1,  relating  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  comstalKs  or  other  annual  plants  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp. 

We  do  not  think  anything  we  can  give  you  on  this  subject  would 
be  of  great  value  to  your  committee.  Paper  can  be  made  out  of  any 
vegetable  fiber,  but  its  character  varies  with  the  particular  fiber, 
through  a  wide  range.  The  cost  of  reduction  and  the  yield  in  paper 
per  ton  of  material  are  other  variables  of  wide  range.  We  have  not 
as  yet  proceeded  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment  with  various  fibers, 
including  cornstalks.  Freights  on  bulky  material,  like  cornstalks, 
tend  to  localize  their  use. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  vegetable,  at  the  moment,  which 
can  compete  with  wood.  As  the  price  of  wood  advances,  if  it  does 
advance,  the  use  of  other  fibers  is  more  possible.  We  are  therefore 
experimenting  more  with  reference  to  the  future  than  the  present, 
but  believe  that  the  substitution  of  an  annual  crop  for  forest  trees 
as  the  material  of  paper  making  is  much  to  be  desired. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co. . 
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(TJ.'B.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Chemistry— Circular  No.  41.] 

PAPEB-MAKINa  MATEBIALS  AND  THEIR  CONSERVATION. 

[By  F.  P.  Veitch,  chiefs  leather  and  paper  2a5oralory.] 

INTEODUCTION. 

This  circular  has  been  prepared  to  meet  a  demand  for  general 
information  as  to  the  suitability  of  various  products,  most  oi  which 
are  not  now  employed,  for  paper  stock,  and  also  to  suggest  ways  of 
maintaining  sufficient  quantities  of  paper-making  materials  in  the 
future.  No  directions  for  paper  making  are  given.  It  has  been 
established  that  numerous  materials  while  technically  suitable  for 
paper  making  can  not  be  so  employed  for  economic  reasons,  but  by 
a  rational  and  conservative  use  of  the  materials  now  employed  the 
problem  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  paper  stock  can  be  much  simplified. 
For  this  reason  suggestions  based  largjely  on  the  work  of  the  bureau 
of  Chemistry  are  here  made  which,  if  followed,  it  is  believed  would 
result  ii\ greater  economy  in  the  use  of  raw  materials,  as  well  as  in 
lower  cost  and  better  service  to  the  consumer,  without  material 
reduction  in  total  values.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  figures  on  the  waste  materials  are  only  estimates.  It  has  been 
the  aim  to  make  these  very  conservative,  as  it  is  recognized  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  even  approximately  accurate  figures  as  to  the 
quantities  of  such  materials,  the  amounts  that  could  actually  be 
secured  for  paper  making,  or  their  cost.  The  aim  is  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  large  quantities  of  suitable  material  now  wasted,  leaving  to 
the  future  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  their  profitable  utilization. 

The  woods  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  paper  produced  in 
this  country  is  made  are  becoming  scarcer  and  are  obtained  at  greater 
cost  each  year.  This  fact  has  occasioned  some  concern  to  the  paper 
industry  in  the  past  few  years,  so  that  manufacturers  and  investiga- 
tors have  turned  their  attention  toward  other  agricultural  products, 
many  of  which  have  been  shown  to  be  perfectly  suited  lor  paper 
making  as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  product  is  concerned.  All  Kinds 
of  wild  and  cultivated  plants  which  are  available  in  large  quantities 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fibrous  wastes  have  been  used  either  experi- 
mentally or  on  a  manufacturing  scale  for  paper  making.  These 
fac  s  are  well  known  to  paper  makers,  who  have  themselves  experi- 
mented on  a  mill  scale  with  many  materials — ^woods,  plants,  and 
fibrous  wastes — and  have  placed  their  treatment  on  a  practical  oasis. 
Nevertheless  many  inquiries  are  constantly  received  from  paper  man- 
ufacturers and  others  as  to  the  possibilities  of  making  paper  from 
some  new  material. 

Practically  all  fibrous  vegetable  materials  will  make  paper,  the 
quality  being  governed  by  the  percentage  of  fiber  sufficiently  resist- 
ant to  stand  the  action  of  the  chemicals  necessary  to  reduce  to  a 
working  condition  the  most  resistant  fibers,  whUe  tne  quality  of  the 
paper  which  these  materials  will  make  is  determined  by  the  length, 
strength,  and  felting  qualities  of  the  fibers  and  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  cellulose  which  they  contain;  the  longer  and  stronger  the 
fibers  and  the  purer  the  cellulose  (the  more  closely  it  corresponds  to 
normal  cellulose),  the  better  the  paper,  the  longer  it  will  last,  the 
more  wear  it  will  stand,  and  the  less  it  will  discolor  with  time  or  use. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF  MATEBIALS. 

The  materials  which  may  be  used  in  paper  making  can  be  roughly 
divideil  into  four  groups: 

(1)  Seed  hairs,  of  which  cotton  is  the  only  representative. 

(2)  Bast  fibers,  such  as  flax,  jute,  hemp,  ramie,  China  grass,  sunn 
hemp,  common  nettle,  paper  mulberry,  and  the  fibers  obtained  from 
the  fibrovascular  bimdles  of  plants  such  as  manila  and  New  Zealand 
flax. 

(3)  The  whole  stems  and  the  leaves  of  straws  and  grasses,  such  as 
esparto  (leaves  only),  com,  sugar  cane,  bamboo,  other  wild  and 
cultivated  grasses,  cotton  stalks,  and  materials  of  like  nature. 

(4)  The  various  kinds  of  wood,  those  most  used  being  spruce,  hem- 
lock, poplar,  and  cotton  wood. 

Most  of  the  materials  of  the  first  three  classes  are  used  in  paper 
making  in  the  form  of  wastes  from  other  industries;  those  of  the  first 
two  classes  as  scutching,  mill,  and  rag  wastes  of  the  textile  industries; 
while  those  of  the  third  class  are  used  in  the  form  of  wastes  from  the 
agricultural  industries.  Esparto,  bamboo,  and  paper  mulberry  are 
not  wasted  from  other  industries,  but  are  gatnered  primarily  for 
paper  making.  The  use  of  materials  in  the  form  of  waste  is  not  due  to 
particular  diniculties  in  separation  or  handling  nor  to  the  unsuitability 
of  the  original  material,  but  solely  to  the  fact  that  these  materials  in 
their  original  form  command  a  higher  price  for  other  purposes  than 
for  paper  making.  Indeed,  all  of  these  materials  will  make  paper  of 
greater  strength,  durability,  and  value  before  going  through  other 
manufacturing  processes  or  when  used  in  the  form  of  worn  and 
soiled  rags.  For  example,  new  cotton  fiber,  as  baled  cotton,  or  that 
known  as  **linters,"  which  is  removed  from  the  ginned  cotton  seed  as 
a  preliminary  step  in  the  cotton-oil  industry,  is  perfectly  suited  for  the 
manufacture  of  high-grade  paper,  but  the  demand  at  the  price  that 
must  be  asked  does  not  justifjr  the  use  of  tliis  material  for  paper 
making.  Similar  conditions  exist  as  to  the  materials  of  the  second 
class,  which  command  from  3  to  20  cents  per  pound  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  bagging,  ropes,  and  cordage. 

The  materials  of  the  first  two  classes,  because  cf  the  length,  strength, 
and  felting  qualities  of  their  fiber  and  the  resistance  to  chemicals  and 
to  decay  cf  the  cellulose  they  contain,  can  be  made  into  papers  cf  the 
hi<^hest  quality,  and  each  material  gives  certain  characteristics  and 
individuality  to  the  paper  made  from  it.  It  is  customary  to  consider 
the  first  two  classes  together. 

The  materials  cf  the  third  class  belong  chiefly  to  the  class  of  com- 
pound cellule ses  known  as  pecto  and  ligno  cellule  ses,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  paper-making  point  of  view  net  only  by  the 
{)resence  of  cellulcses  cf  different  cnemical  compesition  and  lower 
citing  qualities,  but  also  by  a  larger  content  of  nonfibrous  cellulcse 
which,  although  it  has  some  desirable  qualities  even  when  present  in 
large  quantities,  as  in  bagasse  or  cornstalks,  produces  parchment-like 
effects  in  the  papers  made  from  them.  A  further  teclmical  objection 
to  these  materials  is  that  the  chemical  treatment  required  to  reduce 
the  fiber  properly  is  too  severe  for  the  nonfibrous  cellule  se,  which  is 
overcooked  and  partly  disselved,  resulting  in  low  yields  cf  weak 
paper.  Esparto,  of  wnich  only  the  leaves  are  used,  is  an  exception 
to  these  general  statements,  and  yields  a  larger  percentage  of  a 
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strong,  uniform  fiber  than  the  other  members  of  this  group.  This 
class  of  materials,  except  esparto  and  bamboo,  have,  as  a  rule,  short 
fibers  and  yield  a  small  quantity  of  low-quality  paper  in  comparison 
with  the  other  groups,  though  some  of  them  are  not  markedly  different 
from  woods  in  the  latter  respect. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  wood,  chiefly  spruce  and  poplar,  has 
furnished  tne  greater  part  of  the  paper  made  in  this  country.  In 
1907,  3,962,660  cords  were  used,  yielding  on  an  average  1,200  pounds 
of  pulp  per  cord  of  wood,  or  a  total  of  about  2,547,879  tons  of  pulp, 
which  would  make  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  paper  and  board 
annually  produced  in  this  country.  The  fibers  of  the  soft  coniferous 
woods  are  longer  than  these  of  the  hard  deciduous  woods,  the  former 
being  from  1  to  4  millimeters  in  length,  while  the  latter  are  from  0.5 
to  2.5  millimeters  long.  Spruce  is  more  commonly  used  for  making 
ground  wood  and  pulp  bv  tne  sulphite  process,  while  poplar  is  almost 
exclusively  reduced  by  the  soda  process.  However,  tnese  woods  may 
be  treated  by  either  process,  depending  on  the  cost  of  material,  the 
location  of  the  mill,  etc. 

Because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  supplies  of  spruce  and  poplar 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  mills,  large  quantities  of  other 
kinds  of  wood  have  been  used  for  many  years,  not  only  for  making 
board,  bogus  manila,  and  wrapping  papers,  but  also  for  white  papers, 
such  as  are  used  for  news.  booK,  and  low-grade  writing  papers.  Thus 
in  1907,  576,154  cords  or  hemlock,  78,583  cords  of  various  kinds  of 
pine,  43,884  cords  of  balsam,  66,084  cords  of  Cottonwood,  and  125,162 
cords  of  other  kinds  of  wood  were  used  for  making  paper,  the  larger 

I)art  being  chemically  treated.  Among  the  pines,  white,  gray,  lob- 
oily,  and  longleaf  yellow  pines  are  being  used,  while  among  the  mis- 
cellaneous woods  employed  are  red  and  white  fir,  larch,  aspen,  gum, 
cypress,  beech,  birch,  maple,  basswood,  buckeye,  and  chestnut;  other 
woods  which  are  available  in  large  quantities  are  being  constantly 
experimented  with  at  various  mms.  Indeed,  practically  all  woods 
may  be  used  for  paper  making,  such  use  being  governed  chiefly  by 
the  character  of  tne  wood  supply  near  the  mill. 

The  reasons  that  have  made  wood  the  cheapest  and  preferred  paper- 
making  material  are  clearly  evident.  They  are  low  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial; ease  of  transportation  and  handling,  particularly  by  machinery; 
freedom  from  dirt;  uniform  supply,  ana  low  digester  requirements, 
as  much  more  wood  can  be  placed  in  a  given  digester  than  any  other 
material.  Further  than  this,  mills  could  be  buut  and  operated  close 
to  the  material.  But  the  spruce  and  poplar  forests  contiguous  to 
many  of  these  mills  are  gone  and  they  can  no  longer  obtain  their 
wood  at  the  old  price  nor  at  a  price  that  will  enable  them  to  compete 
with  mills  more  recently  built,  which  are  still  close  to  a  wood  supply. 
Neither  can  such  mills,  built  to  use  wood  advantageously,  use  other 
materials  in  competition  with  mills  especially  built  and  equipped  for 
using  those  materials.  The  demand  developed  in  the  past  few  years 
and  constantly  growing  is  not  primarily  so  much  for  new  materials 
as  it  is  a  demand  for  wood  at  a  price  that  will  enable  the  poorly  situ- 
ated miUs  to  compete  with  those  more  economically  located  with 
respect  to  this  supply.  This  demand  can  only  be  met  either  by  a 
large  use  of  other  woods  or  by  planting  and  growing  spruce  and 
poplar. 
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YIELDS  OF  PULP  ON   A   MANUFACTURING   SCALE. 

The  percentage  yield  of  pulp  and  paper  varies  with  different 
materials,  and  that  from  a  given  material  varies  with  the  severity 
of  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected  and  the  kind  of  paper  made — 
the  better  the  quality  of  paper  the  lower  the  vield.  The  yields 
usually  obtained  from  the  more  commonly  used  materals  are  as 
follows: 

Percent 

of  paper 

obtained. 

RagB 70-80 

Esparto 40-45 

Straw 40-60 

Wood ,  Bul phite 40-50 

Wood,  soda 40-50 

Waste  fibere,  paper,  bagging,  scutching  waste 75-90 

Bamboo ; 40 

Jute 50 

possiBiLrnEs  of  some  materials  not  commonly  used. 

Besides  a  proper  and  conservative  utilization  of  wood,  the  demand 
for  paper  stock  may  be  filled  by  a  more  extensive  use  of  other  weU- 
known  and  thoroughly  developed  materials.  The  use  of  these  is  con- 
trolled by  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing  from  the  cheapest  sub- 
stance an  acceptable  paper.  As  has  been  said,  wood  is  the  cheapest 
paper-making  material  now  obtainable  in  large  quantities.  Thereiore 
competing  materials  must  produce  paper  at  as  low  a  cost  at  the  point 
of  consumption  as  wood  aoes.  The  local  use  of  other  materials  is 
feasible  in  sections  which  are  distant  from  mills  making  paper  from 
wood,  as  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  coast  regions  oi  the  South- 
em  States,  where  the  total  cost  of  the  papers  now  used  is  increased 
by  the  cost  of  transportation  from  distant  points.^  In  the  never-ceas- 
ing search  for  materials  many  previously  exploited  substances  are 
rediscovered  from  time  to  time  and  more  or  less  transient  interest 
taken  in  them.  These  materials  belong,  almost  without  exception, 
to  the  third  class  mentioned  above  and  rarelv  possess  suflBcient  merit 
to  compete  with  those  which  have  been  employed  regularly  for  many 
years,  and  which  experience  has  demonstrated  are  the  cheapest  and 
best  suited  to  the  piirpose. 

BASIS  OF  VALUIKO  NEW  MATERIAL. 

Paper  making  on  an  industrial  scale  is  governed  by  the  supply  of 
raw  material,  the  quality  of  paper  it  will  make,  and  the  total  cost  of 
manufacturing  it  into  paper.  In  valuing  a  material,  therefore,  it 
is  as  necessary  to  know  now  much  there  is  of  it  and  how  steadily  this 
supply  will  be  maintained  as  it  is  to  determine  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  fiber  it  yields,  the  cost  of  gathering,  transporting,  and  convert- 
ing into  paper,  and  whether  it  can  compete  economically  with  other 
materials  used  in  making  the  same  grade  of  paper. 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
the  material  to  justify  its  use,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  par- 
ticularly if  a  mill  is  to  be  built,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  temporary 
supply,  but  of  a  continued  supply^  that  there  snould  be  enough  avail- 
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able  to  meet  all  requirements  for  a  number  of  years.  Estimates  on 
these  points  can  only  be  formed  after  careful  consideration  and  exam«- 
ination  of  the  source  of  the  material,  taking  into  consideration 
whether  it  is  naturally  grown  or  cultivated,  whetner  it  is  an  industrial 
or  agricultural  waste,  and  whether  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  as  to  cleanliness.  The  value  of  the  material  for  other  pur- 
poses must  also  be  considered ;  if  this  is  greater  than  the  paper-making 
value,  it  is  useless  to  consider  the  subject  further. 

When  it  has  been  determined  that  the  supply  of  the  material  is 
sufficient,  samples  should  be  examined  in  the  laboratory  The  com- 
position of  the  material  and  its  adaptability  to  paper  making,  as 
well  as  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of  paper  it  will  make 
and  the  cost  of  treatment,  can  all  be  determined  oy  a  laboratory 
examination,  saving  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  in  the  mill,  which 
is  both  costly  and  time-consuming.  Such  an  examination  can  be 
made  in  any  well-equipped  paper  laboratory  and  may  be  then  followed 
by  a  mill  test  on  a  small  scale.  The  results  secured  in  these  ways 
are  rarely  duplicated  on  a  commercial  scale,  so  that  methods  of 
treatment  can  only  be  perfected  by  experiments  in  the  mill,  and 
in  all  cases  the  results  should  be  so  confirmed  before  large  sums  are 
invested. 

The  laboratory  examination  indicates  at  once  to  which  of  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  classes  the  materials  belong  and  shows  the  Quality 
and  general  character  of  paper  which  it  wiU  make.  It  also  inaicates 
the  time  and  pressure  required  for  the  necessary  cooking  of  the 
material  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  chemicals  needed  in  cooking  and 
bleaching.  From  these  data  the  cost  of  treating  maj  be  approxi- 
mated. Moreover,  the  quantity  of  papej*  made  by  a  given  weight  of 
the  material  is  shown,  and  from  the  quaUty  and  quantity  produced 
the  market  value  of  the  paper  can  be  estimated.  Materials  are 
valued  by  comparison  with  rags,  which  are  the  standard  for  the 
highest  grades  of  paper,  or  with  wood  which  makes  a  good  grade  of 
white  paper,  for  tne  treatment  of  both  of  which  the  mUIs  have  been 
especially  designed  and  located.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  evident  that 
materials  which  are  expected  to  compete  with  these  standard  mate- 
rials must  yield  a  paper  fully  equal  m  strength,  durabihty,  cleanli- 
ness, texture,  and  appearance,  and  the  finished  paper  must  cost  no 
more  per  pound. 

The  last  factor  in  valuing  a  material  is  the  total  cost  of  making 
paper  from  it,  and  this  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  making 
the  expense  of  gathering  and  transporting  the  material  to  the  milL 
The  yield  per  given  area,  cost  of  harvesting,  difficulty  of  handling, 
relative  bulk  of  the  material,  and  cost  of  transportation  must  all  be 
considered.  Whether  the  waste  is  one  which  is  always  harvested, 
as  are  straw  and  sugar  cane,  or  is  usually  left  ungatnered,  as  are 
cotton  stalks,  is  a  point  which  also  affects  the  cost. 

The  relative  expense  of  making  paper  from  different  materials  can 
not  be  discussed  in  detail.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
chemicals  per  ton  of  paper  is  greater,  as  a  rule,  for  wood  than  for 
other  materials,  and  the  time  of  cooking  is  longer.  On  the  other 
hand,  wood  is  cleaner,  more  can  be  placed  in  the  digester,  and  the 
pulp  requires  less  beating  than  longer  and  stronger  fibers.  What 
difference  there  is  in  the  cost  of  mill  treatment  of  the  various  mate- 
rials, provided  they  pass  through  all  the  chemical  processes  and  are 
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used  in  the  same  grade  of  papers,  is  probably  in'  favor  of  wood. 
Therefore  only  those  materials  which  will  yield  an  equal  quantity  of 
as  good  paper  and  which  can  be  delivered  at  the  mills  at  no  neater 
cost  can  compete  successfully  with  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  largely 
the  cost  of  tne  raw  substance  rather  than  the  mill  treatment  that 
determines  the  availability  of  paper-making  materials.  The  relative 
cost  per  ton  of  paper  on  the  oasis  of  the  assumed  cost  of  the  raw 
materials  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Cost  of  raw  material  required  to  make  1  ton  of  paper  at  the  stated  prices  for  the  raw  materials. 


liaterlaL 


Wood 

Cotton  staUa,  straw,  bagasse,  cornstalks 

Flax  straw 

Old  bagging 

ficutohing  waste ^ 

Llnters 

Waste  paper 

Rags 

Manila  and  hemp  rope 

Esparto 

Hemp  fiber 

Cotton 


Cost  of 
material 

at  miU 
per  ton. 


Yield  of 
paper. 


Percent. 
40 
40 
85 
35 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
90 
90 
80 
80 
80 
45 
80 
90 


Cost  of 
material 

per  ton 
of  paper. 


DoUare. 
10  00 
13.25 
6.75 
14.33 
19.00 
82  50 
20  00 
25  00 
50.00 
25.00 
75.00 
11.00 
44  50 
25  00 
150  00 
50.00 
44.50 
50.00 

ni.oo 


•  Feroord. 


»  Based  on  400  pounds  of  fiber  per  ton* 


Greater  cost  of  production  alone,  due  chiefly  to  greater  cost  of  raw 
material  or  coupled  with  lower  quality  of  product,  renders  imprac- 
ticable the  use  of  many  wild  and  cultivated  plants.  Thus  an  initial 
cost  of  straw  of  $5  per  ton  at  the  mill  prevents  its  competing  with 
wood  at  $8  per  cord  for  making  white  paper.  The  same  statement 
holds  in  a  general  way  for  marsh  grasses,  sugar-can^  bagasse,  corn- 
stalks, cotton  stalks,  etc.,  from  aU  of  which  acceptable  papers  can  be 
made,  but  at  a  greater  cost  than  from  wood  under  present  conditions. 

One  other  factor  should  be  considered,  namely,  the  cost  of  paper 
at  the  point  of  consumption.  There  are  undoubtedly  localities  where, 
because  of  their  distance  from  the  commonly  used  raw  materials,  the 
unusual  materials  can  be  and  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  to  supply 
local  demand.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  lowest  grade  of  paper, 
such  as  box  boards  and  pasteboard,  for  which  straws  of  all  kinds  are 
suitable.  The  conditions  under  which  utilization,  as  far  as  white 
papers  are  concerned,  is  possible  must  be  very  carefully  considered 
tor  each  particular  case,  tut  are  of  course  chiefly  controlled  by  the 
diflFerence  between  cost  of  production  plus  transportation  on  the  one 
hand  and  cost  of  production  at  the  point  of  consumption  on  the  other. 

Finally,  from  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  subject  of  new  materials  is  a  question  of  their  relative 
cost  rather  than  a  technical  one  as  tg  their  paper-making  possibilities. 
As  has  been  said,  broadly  speaking,  any  fibrous  vegetable  matter  will 
make  paper,  but  its  xise  for  this  purpose  is  controlled  by  the  value 
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and  cost  of  the  product.  It  is  therefore  true  that  with  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  materials  generally  employed,  others  will  be  more  largely 
used  and  most  profitably  when  obtainable  close  to  the  paper  mills. 
For  these  reasons  consideration  should  be  given  to  some  oi  the  pro- 
posed materials. 

UTILIZATION  OV  MILL  AND  F0BB8T  WA8TB. 

With  the  present  methods  of  removing  bark,  rotten  wood,  and 
knots,  the  utilization  of  mill  wastes  for  making  anv  but  low-grade 
colored  papers  or  boards  seems  impracticable.  If  all  suitable  mate- 
rial is  used,  as  it  should  be,  for  making  laths  and  other  small  articles, 
the  waste  from  a  mill  would  be  too  small  both  in  size  and  quantity 
to  be  profitably  handled  as  a  paper  material.  There  are,  however, 
large  quantities  of  wood  left  in  tne  forest  which  is  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  used  advantageously  by  the  naethods  now  in  vog^ue.  While  it 
is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  material  thus  avail- 
able, it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  full v  25  per  cent  of  the  tree  which 
has  been  cut  for  lumber  is  stdl  available  for  paper  making  and,  when 
properly  graded,  offers  no  particular  difiicuity  in  treatment  at  the 
milL  On  this  basis  fully  12,000,000  cords  are  available  annually  as 
waste  from  the  lumber  mdustry,  and  furthermore  it  is  obtainable  in 
large  quantities  over  small  areas,  and,  being  a  waste  of  the  lumber 
industry,  can  doubtless  be  obtained  at  a  lower  cost  than  wood  direct 
from  the  stump. 

UTILIZATION  OP  STRAWS  AND  WILD  GBA8SB8. 

Straws  and  other  grasses  contain  compound  celluloses  which  exist 
both  in  the  form  or  fiber  and  of  nonfiorous  cellular  material,  and 
yield  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  white  paper.  These  substances  are 
ukely  to  contain  mucn  dirt,  collected  from  the  ground,  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  remove;  if  any  remains,  it  increases  the  cost  of  treatment 
and  mars  the  quality  of  the  paper.  Cereal  straws  were  generally 
employed  for  the  cheaper  papers  before  wood  was  used,  and  even 
now  are  used  extensively  for  making  papers  and  board.  As  has 
been  said,  the  cost  of  making  a  good  quality  of  paper  h*om  these  ma- 
terials, except  possibly  under  exceptional  conditions,  is  greater  than 
from  wood,  out  they  are  suitable  for  making  cheap  wrapping  papers 
and  boards  when  the  proximity  of  the  mills  to  the  raw  material  and 
increased  yield  compensate  for  somewhat  greater  original  cost  of  raw 
material  or  greater  cost  of  treatment. 

Special  mention  should  perhaps  be  made  of  nee  straw,  with  which 
some  experimental  work  has  been  done  recently  in  tnis  coimtry. 
Examination  of  the  fiber  and  of  pulp  made  from  the  straw  indicates 
that  the  paper  made  from  it  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  paper  made 
from  the  more  commonly  used  cereal  straws,  and  any  advantage 
which  this  material  may  possess  over  the  latter  is  due  to  local  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  produced.  In  the  tide-water  regions  of 
the  Southern  States,  far  from  the  chief  points  of  paper  production, 
paper  may  possibly  be  made  from  the  large  quantity  of  rice  straw, 
now  wasted,  for  less  than  it  can  be  made  in  the  present  paper-making 
centers  and  transported  to  southern  markets. 

With  the  straws  may  properly  be  included  the  "herds"  of  hemp, 
and  the  broken  stems  produced  in  "breaking  out"  this  fiber,  as  well 
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as  bagasse  and  cornstalks.  These  latter  materials  contain  more  cel- 
lulose in  the  nonfibrous  cellular  forms  than  the  straws  of  oats,  wheat, 
rice,  etc.,  and  for  this  reason  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  certain  pur- 
poses. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  as  the  high  percentage  of  cellular 
cellulose  gives  that  property  of  *' wetness"  requu-ed  in  certain  cases, 
and  only  obtained  from  the  better  known  materials  by  prolonged 
beating  at  great  expense,  the  former  may,  with  better  laiowledge  of 
the  use  of  materials  for  definite  purposes,  be  used  for  mixing  with  long 
fibers  to  give  strength  or  hardness.  Indeed,  it  seems  ouite  probable 
that  some  of  the  materials  now  rarely  used  may  later  be  utilized  by 
mixing  with  the  standard  articles  to  impart  special  characteristics 
or  to  secure  certain  effects  at  less  cost  than  is  now  possible. 

Many  years  ago  Routledge  demonstrated  that  bamboo,  which 
from  tne  paper-making  point  of  view  may  be  classed  with  straw,  is 
well  suited  for  making  papers  of  medium  quality  like  those  produced 
from  wood.  Later  work  has  confirmed  this  conclusion,  but  the 
material  even  in  subtropical  countries,  where  it  grows  luxuriantly 
and  where  labor  is  cheap,  is  used  but  little,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  cost  of  "standard  materials  must  rise  higher  before  bamboo  will 
play  any  extensive  part  in  paper  making.  The  large  annual  growth 
of  bamCoo  has  called  attention  to  it  as  a  suitable  plant  to  grow  espe- 
cially for  paper-making  purposes,  but  while  bamboos  are  success- 
fully grown  in  this  country  it  seems  probable  that  a  more  extended 
use  of  the  native-grown  crop  will  precede  its  cultivation  for  making 
paper  in  this  country,  particularly  as  long  as  a  greater  profit  can  be 
made  per  acre  from  other  crops. 

BAST  FDBBSS. 

Wdgte  flax  fiber. — ^In  the  northern  Central  States,  chiefly  in  Michi- 
gan, Minnes  ta,  and  the  Dakrtas,  about  3,000,000  acres  cf  flax  are 
grown  annually,  practically  all  fcr  the  seed,  while  the  straw  is  allc/wed 
to  rot  or  is  burned  in  the  fields.  One  ten  cf  this  straw  will  yield  about 
400  pounds  cf  fiber — that  is,  at  the  rate  cf  1  ten  cf  straw  per  acre, 
600,000  tons  cf  fiber  suitable  fcr  making  480,000  tens  f  f  str(  ng,  high- 
quality  paper.  Small  quantities  cf  straw  are  now  being  delivered  to 
the  tow  mills  at  from  $2.50  to  S3  per  ton,  and  doubtless  practically  all 
of  it  can  be  secured  at  $5  or  $6  per  ten.  As  the  fiber  is  one  c  f  the  best 
paper-making  materials,  it  is,  even  at  the  highest  mentiened  price, 
a  cheaper  raw  material  for  strong  wrapping  paper  than  old  manila  ana 
hemp  rope,  and  if  it  can  be  obtained  free  cf  the  seed,  which,  when 
present,  produce  grease  spets  in  the  paper,  the  fiber  will  command 
even  a  higher  price  for  fine  white  paper.  Commercially,  the  presence 
of  seed  has  been  a  difficulty  in  the  utiUzaticn  of  the  fiber  for  fine 
papers. 

Malbdn  or  malva  castiUa  fiber. — ^Another  bast  fiber  which  may  be 
mentic  ned  is  that  cf  Malb6n  or  malva  castilla,  a  plant  which  grows 
wild  over  large  areas  from  s  utliem  Calif  rnia  to  southwestern 
Mexico,  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  making  cordage,  n  pes,  and 
coarse  fabrics.  Examinati(  n  cf  the  fiber  in  this  lab  rate  ry  indicates 
that  it  will  yield  ab  ut  60  per  cent  <  f  pulp.  The  individual  fibers  are 
from  0.75  ti  6  mm.  long,  averaging  2  mm.,  and  are  suitable  for  making 
a  strong  white  paper. 
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HISCELLANBOUS  WASTES. 


Other  materials  which  have  become  prominent  enough  to  receive 
mention  are  cotton  and  tobacco  stalks,  agricultural  wastes  occurring 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Southern  States.  Low-grade  tissue  and 
common  wrapping  papers  have  been  made  from  these  sources.  The 
fiber  from  these  materials  is  from  0.4  to  3}  mm,  long,  averaging  1^ 
mm.,  while  the  yield  of  paper  is  approximately  40  per  cent.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  yields  of  these  materials  per  acre  is  small,  that 
they  are  widely  distnbuted  over  large  areas,  and  that  the  former  is 
never  brought  together  in  harvesting  the  cotton  crop,  the  cost  of 
gathering  and  transporting  them  to  the  mills  would  probably  be 
^eater  than  for  many  other  materials,  such  as  the  cereal  straws, 
forest  wastes,  or  flax  straw,  though  at  the  same  price  per  ton  the  raw 
material  for  a  ton  of  paper  costs  approximately  the  same  for  aU  of 
these  wastes.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  will  not  find 
extended  use  imtil  more  economical  materials  have  Deen  exhausted, 
unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  shown  that  in  Umited  areas  they  can  be 
employed  for  local  markets  more  economically  than  paper  made  from 
other  materials  and  transported  to  those  markets. 

Beet  pulp  from  which  the  sugar  has  been  extracted  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  paper-making  material,  but  as  this  substance  possesses 
practically  no  nber,  much  less  even  than  sugar  cane  or  cornstalks,  it 
IS  not  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

CONSBBVATION   OF  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIALS. 

It  is  evident  that  more  attention  must  be  given  in  the  future  to 
maintaining  sufficient  supplies  of  materials  to  meet  the  legitimate 
demands  of  the  paper-maMng  industry.  This  is  an  agricultural  and 
economic  problem  which  may  be  met  in  several  different  ways,  the 
essential  consideration  being  that  it  shall  be  solved  to  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  country  at  large.  It  is  customary  to  suggest  that 
other  materials  than  those  now  generally  employed  must  oe  used, 
and  particularly  that  some  new  material  or  process  must  be  discovered 
or  that  a  crop  must  be  especially  ^own  for  the  purpose.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  ways  in  wmch  the  matenals  now  best  known 
may  be  made  to  satisfy  still  neater  demands,  some  of  the  more 
important  of  which  may  properly  be  discussed  here. 

USB  OF  L^HQEB  QUANTITIES  OF  SGUTCHINO  WASTES. 

In  preparing  textile  fibers  for  use  there  is  much  waste  in  separating 
the  fioer  from  the  body  of  the  plant  tissue,  and  further  waste  in  get- 
ting the  fiber  in  proper  condition  for  market.  The  fiber  thus  Tost 
may  be  termed  "scutching  waste,"  and  while  no  definite  figures  can 
be  given  as  to  the  quantity  of  such  waste,  as  most  of  it  occurs  in  bar- 
barous or  semicivihzed  countries,  it  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.  Assuming  the  lower  figures,  the  waste  from 
the  jute,  manila,  and  sisal  imported  to  this  country  would  equal, 
approximately,  150,000  tons  annually,  and  would  make  120,000  tons 
of  nigh-grade  paper. 

The  scutching  waste  from  the  hemp  industry,  though  perfectly  suit- 
able for  paper,  is  too  small  in  quantity  to  play  any  material  part  ib 
paper  makmg,  and  the  growing  of  it  primarily  for  this  purpose  is 
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impractical,  owing  to  the  fact  that  hemp,  even  at  the  rate  of  2  cents 
per  pound,  makes  the  paper  cost  as  much  as  that  made  from  medium- 
grade  rags. 

LARGER  USB  OF  WA8TB  TEXTILES  AND  WASTE  PAPER. 

Quantity  and  value  of  available  wastes. — ^Approximately  2,030,000 
tons  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute^  manila,  sisal,  and  other  vegetable 
textile  fibers  are  made  into  fabrics  annually  in  this  country,  and  all 
of  this,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  form  of  cuttings,  waste  from  the  manu- 
facturing processes,  and  rags,  finally  finds  its  way  into  other  industrial 
uses  or  is  destroyed.  Statistics  show  that  approximately  400,000  tons 
of  this  kind  of  material,  200,000  of  which  are  imported,  ultimately 
reach  the  paper  mill,  leaving  about  1,800,000  tons  of  fabrics,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  is  destroyed.  This  is  sufficient  to  make  1,440,000 
tons  of  the  very  best  paper.  ^  Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  recover 
all  of  this  material.  There  is  some  loss  in  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses through  which  it  passes  and  a  great  loss  due  to  wear,  but  it  is 
a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  1,000,000  tons  of  paper  stock 
could  be  secured  annually  from  this  source  alone,  and  at  1  cent  per 
pound  (rags  sell  at  from  1  to  6  cents  per  pound)  would  be  worth 
$20,000,000. 

This  1,000,000  tons  of  waste  textiles  would  make  800,000  tons  of 
the  8tron&:est,  most  durable,  and  best  paper,  or  more  than  enough  to 
supply  all  the  book,  cover,  plate,  writing,  high-grade  wrapping,  and 
blotting:  paper  and  bristol  board  now  made  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  waste  textiles  to  supply  all  demands  for  fine 

Eaper  for  years  to  come,  and  probably  such  papers  will  continue  to 
e  made  from  these  materials,  as  no  others  wnich  can  compete  with 
rags  in  cost  are  now  known. 

More  than  3,000,000  tons  of  paper  are  now  made  annually  in  this 
country,  of  which  fully  80  per  cent,  or  2,400,000  tons,  becomes  waste 
material  in  three  or  four  years.  Of  this,  about  25  per  cent,  or 
588,000  tons,  is  again  used  in  the  form  of  new  paper  cuttings  and 
trimmings  and  old  paper  for  making  new.  Here  also  we  estimate 
that  fully  1,000,000  tons  of  raw  material  which  would  make  900,000 
tons  of  paper  could  be  readily  saved  from  waste  at  a  cost  for  collecting 
that  would  permit  its  use,  as  most  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  cities  ana 
towns  in  the  form  of  old  books,  writing  paper,  news  paper,  wrapping 
paper,  and  pasteboard.  Most  of  this  waste  is  not  suitable  formgh- 
grade  papers,  but  could  readily  be  used  for  wrapping,  cover,  and 
blotting  papers,  and  boards.  The  wholesale  price  of  such  paper 
raiiges  from  $2  per  hundred  pounds  for  new  high-grade  cuttings  to 
$1  for  new  white  paper,  and  Irom  65  cents  for  folded  news  paper  to 
20  cents  per  hundred  for  common  scrap  paper  of  any  kind.  Valuing 
the  waste  paper  at  0.5  cent  per  pound,  the  1,000,000  tons  of  paper 
now  wastea  tnat  could  be  saved  is  worth  $10,000,000  per  annum,  and 
would  make  all  of  the  building,  bagging,  cover,  blotting,  and  miscel- 
laneous papers,  and  all  the  paper  board  now  produced.  Though 
the  cost  of  raw  material  per  ton  of  paper  is  sligntly  greater  at  the 
above  valuation  than  when  produced  from  wood,  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture from  wast-e  paper  is  much  less,  so  that  the  product  made  from 
waste  paper  is  fully  as  cheap  as  that  from  wood. 
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Gathering  and  grading. — ^A  more  general  appreciatioiii  particularly 
among  the  country  people,  of  the  market  value  of  rags,  old  rope,  and 
waste  paper  of  all  kinos  would  increase  largely  the  supply  or  paper 
stock  ana  add  considerably  to  the  income  of  the  people.  The  value 
for  paper  making  of  the  waste  textiles  of  the  country  is  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  rye  crop,  one-twentieth  that  of  the  wheat  crop,  one- 
third  of  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  saddlery  and  harness 
industry,  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  hardware,  and  as  great  as  that 
of  the  fur-goods  industry.  Rags  to  the  value  of  $9,000,000  annually 
are  now  used  for  paper  making  and  about  three  times  this  quantity 
could  probably  be  secured,  which,  at  the  same  valuation,  would  dis- 
tribute approximately  $27,000,000  among  the  people;  $7,000,000 
worth  of  waste  paper  is  used  each  year  in  paper  making,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  three  times  this  amount  can  be  saved,  distributing 
$20,000,000  per  year  among  the  people.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  value  of  the  waste  textiles  and  paper  annually  destroyed  is  lar^e 
and  that  if  these  can  be  gathered  profitably,  their  use  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  producing  good  paper  and  of  conserving  other 
materials. 

The  various  grades  of  rags  with  their  current  prices  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Market  grades  for  rags,  with  current  pricei 

CmtsMr 
pouna. 

New  shirt  cuttings,  No.  1 6J-e 

New  shirt  cuttin^^,  No.  2 4  -4J 

Fancy  shirt  cuttings 3|-4 

New  olue  cotton 3  -3} 

New  mixed  cottons IJ-l J 

Old  linen: 

White 4J-6J 

Gray 2i-4 

Colored l|-2f 

New  black  cotton: 

Soft IJ-lf 

Mixed IJ-IJ 

No.  1  white,  old,  clean 21-3 

Soiled  white: 

Street If-U 

House l}-lf 

No.  2New  Yorks IJ-li 

Street  seconds 4-f 

Thirds  and  blues IJ-li 

No.  1  satinette 1  -l| 

Mixed  satinette J-  | 

Tailors'  seconds *-  J 

Hard  black  carpets }-  t 

Grades  of  rags. — Inspection  of  the  preceding  table  shows  that  aU 
rags  do  not  sell  for  the  same  price.  Wnite  rags  will  bring  from  2  to  5 
cents  per  pound  more  than  colored  ones,  clean  rags  will  sell  from  one-half 
to  2  cents  per  pound  more  than  those  that  are  soiled,  and  new  rags  are 
worth  from  1  to  3  cents  per  pound  more  than  old  ones.  The  paper 
maker  does  not  cook  a  mixture  of  old  and  new,  clean  and  soiled,  white 
and  colored  rags  together  but  wants  them  properly  sorted  not  only 
according  to  color,  cleanliness,  and  amount  of  wear,  but  also  accord- 
ing to  the  materials  from  which  the  fabrics  were  made,  as  cotton, 
linen,  hemp,  etc.  Unsorted  rags,  even  though  they  consist  largely 
of  the  best  grades,  sell  at  low  prices,  and  therefore  the  seller,  in  order 
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to  secure  the  highest  price,  should  carefully  sort  them.    The  higher 
price  of  clean  rags  may  even  justify  washing  those  that  are  soiled. 

Grades  of  waste  paper, — Different  kinds  of  waste  paper  also  sell 
at  different  prices,  and  as  mixed  paper  sells  at  a  comparatively  low 
price,  it  is  profitable  to  grade  it.  The  following  taole  shows  the 
market  grades  for  waste  paper  in  this  country,  witn  ciurrent  prices  of 
each: 

Market  grades  for  waste  paper,  with  current  prices. 

Price  per 
100  poiindB. 

No.  1  hard  white |2. 10-$2.15 

No.  2  hard  white 1.80-  1.90 

No.  Isoftwhite 1.4&-  1.60 

No.  1  colored 65-    .70 

No.  2  colored 45-    .55 

Flat  stock .75-    .80 

Crumpled  sheet  stock 70-    .  75 

Book  stock 55-    .65 

Solid  ledger  stock 1.40-1.50 

Ledger  stock 1. 20-  1. 25 

No.  1  white  news 1.05-  1.10 

White  paper 90-1.00 

Extra  new  manila  cuttings 1. 25-  1. 30 

New  manila  cuttings % 1. 05-  1. 16 

No.  1  old  manila 65-    .70 

No.  2  old  manila 40-    .45 

New  box  board  chips 35-    ,40 

New  straw  chips 40-    .46 

Bogus  paper 60-    .60 

Mill  wrappers 50-    .60 

Strictly  new  overissue  news 55-    .  66 

Strictly  folded  news 40-    .45 

Broken  news 25-    .30 

No.  1  mixed  news 25-    .30 

Straight  straw  and  other  boxes 35-    .  40 

Mixed  straw  and  other  boxes 30-    .35 

No.  1  mixed  papers 20-    .35 

Common  papers 15-    .20 

As  with  rags  new,  clean,  white  materials  command  higher  prices 
than  old,  soiled,  printed,  or  colored  materials.  The  kind  of  fiber  of 
which  the  paper  was  made  also  affects  the  price,  as  is  shown  by  the 

{[notation  of  ledger  cuttings  as  compared  with  No.  1  book  stock,  the 
ormer  as  a  rule  oeing  made  of  rags,  while  the  latter  is  largely  chem- 
ical wood.  Therefore  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  market  price, 
waste  paper  should  be  graded  as  shown  by  the  taole* 

qCPBOYBMBNTS  IN  THB  QUALTTT  OF  PAFBR. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  brought  out  in  the  work  of  this 
laboratory  in  the  examination  of  paper  is  that  the  c[ualitjr  of  any 
class  is  seldom  as  good  as  the  materials  and  the  technical  skill  of  the 
maker  can  produce.  The  several  processes  of  paper  making  fre- 
quently are  not  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  strongest, 
most  durable,  and  best  appearing  papers  of  a  given  kind.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  papers  which  should  have  strength  or  durability, 
many  of  which  are  overloaded  with  clay,  which  weakens  them,  or  are 
not  properly  beaten  and  run  to  give  them  good  formation  and  the 
maximum  strength  of  the  material.  This  is  found  especially  in 
wrapping  papers  and  boards  whose  value  for  practical  purposes 
depends  on  their  strength  and  pUability.    Thus  24  by  36  inch  paper, 
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weighing  65  pounds  per  ream  of  500  sheets  and  made  from  chemical 
wood  Sbev,  should  easily  have  a  strength  of  45  pounds  (Mullen) ,  and^ 
indeed,  by  proper  mampulation  of  the  processes  such  a  paper  can  be 
made  with  a  strength  of  50  pounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
most  100-pound  papers  have  a  strength  of  only  45  pounds  or  less  per 
square  incn,  a  result  due  to  the  use  of  ground  wood  or  to  insufficient 
preparation  of  the  stock.  Again,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  print  paper^ 
well  made  from  chemical  wood,  a  24  by  36  inch  paper,  weighmg  39 
pounds  per  ream,  and  having  a  strength  varymg  from  15  to  20 

Sounds,  is^  more  resistent  to  folding,  as  opaque,  as  strong,  and  as 
esirable  in  every  way  as  many  60-pound  papers.  Often  other 
desirable  qualities  are  sacrificed  to  secure  temporary  appearance  and 
''feel,"  while  the  strength  is  obtained  by  increasing  weight,  instead 
of  by  a  better  preparation  of  stock,  as  should  be  the  case. 

REDUCTION   OF  WEIGHT  AND  BULK  OF  FAPEBS. 

All  classes  of  paper  now  made  are  almost  invariably  needlessly 
heavy  and  thick.  The  purpose  for  which  paper  is  employed,  whether 
it  be  for  printing,  writing,  or  wrapping,  can  be  as  well  accomplished 
in  nearly  all  cases,  both  trom  the  utilitarian  and  the  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  by  lighter  and  thinner  paper,  as  suggested  in  the  preceding 
section,  if  greater  care  in  manufacturing  is  taken.  The  strength  ana 
quality  are  improved  at  the  same  time,  and  the  consumption  of 
paper  reduced  thereby  from  15  to  50  per  cent,  to  the  advantage  and 

Erofit  of  the  consumer.  Thus  the  employment  of  60  and  80  pound 
ook  papers,  or  even  of  50-pound  paper,  is  a  totally  unjustified  waste 
in  most  cases,  as  every  purpose  can  be  accomplished  by  30  and  40 
pound  papers.  Much  lighter  and  thinner  writing  and  wrapping 
papers  can  be  employed  m  the  vast  majority  of  cases  with  quite  as 
satisfactory  results  as  are  obtained  from  papers  that  weigh  80,  100, 
and  120  pounds  per  ream. 

The  production  of  lighter  and  thinner  paper  is  important  not  only 
to  the  nation,  but  to  the  individual  as  well,  since  not  only  are  mate- 
rials thus  conserved,  but  better,  and  frequently  cheaper,  papers  are 
secured.  For  example,  ordinary  printing  paper  weighs  from  45  to  80 
pounds  per  ream  (24  by  36  inches),  but  35  to  50  pound  papers  are 
made  from  the  same  materials,  which  are  superior  in  every  par- 
ticular, a  saving  of  from  22  to  40  per  cent  in  weight.  Wrapping 
papers  are  of  all  weights,  but  many  25  or  50  pound  papers  are  stronger 
than  50  or  100  pound  papers,  so  that  often  a  savmg  in  weight  of  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  can  be  made.  It  is  true  that  lighter,  thinner,  and 
better  papers  cost  more  per  pound,  but  a  pound  contains  more  sheets. 
Paper  is  sold  on  the  basis  ot  weight,  but  is  used  on  the  basis  of  area, 
and  a  ream  of  each  serves  the  same  purpose.  For  example,  the  35- 
pound  paper  mentioned  above  sells  at  4.23  cents  per  pound,  while  the 
45-pound  paper  sells  at  3.7  cents.  Therefore  a  ream  of  the  former 
costs  SI. 65;  of  the  latter,  $1.77.  Again,  bogus  manila  paper  made 
largely  of  ground  wood  Oow  grade)  is  quoted  at  1.75  cents  per  pound; 
No.  1  mamla  (high  grade)  is  quoted  at  5.5  cents  per  pound,  and  No. 
1  sulphite  manila  (medium)  at  4.75  cents  per  pound.  A  100-pound 
bogus  manila  has  the  same  strength  as  a  well-made  35-pound  No.  1 
manila  or  a  65-pound  No.  1  sulphite  manila.  A  ream  of  each  costs, 
then,  $1.75,  $1.92,  and  $2.92,  respectively. 
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The  paper  of  highest  quality  and  price  costs  but  little  more  per 
ream  tnan  that  of  the  lowest  Quality  and  price  and  much  less  than 
the  medium  grade.  Further,  tne  cost  of  transporting,  handling,  and 
storing  heavy  bulky  paper  is  greater  than  for  the  lighter  ones.  It 
is  therefore  believed  that  not  only  will  raw  materials  be  conserved, 
but  the  cost  of  the  total  quantity  of  paper  used  per  year  will  be  less 
when  it  is  made  lighter  and  of  better  quahtv.  On  tne  whole  it  is  a 
conservative  statement  that  the  quantity  of  paper  now  used  in  this 
country  can  readilv  be  reduced  25  per  cent  by  making  from  the 
materials  now  empioved  better  paper  and  by  using  no  heavier  paper 
than  is  required  by  the  service  to  be  performed. 

THE   NECESSrry   FOR   GROWING  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIALS. 


It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  materials  be  produced  for 
paper  making  just  as  any  other  farm  crop  is  erown.  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  for  doing  this.  Summarizing  the 
forgoing  conservative  estimates,  there  are  annually  produced  in  the 
United  otates  agricultural  and  industrial  wastes  furnishing  raw 
materials  in  much  greater  quantity  than  can  be  consumed  in  paper 
making  for  many  years  to  come. 

Eitimatei  of  wastes  suitable  for  paper  mahing  produced  annually. 


MateriaL 


Waste  textiles  suitable  for  pai>era  of  ibo  highest  quality  and 
strength 

Flax  fiber  suitable  for  the  best  and  strongest  paper 

Forest  waste  from  lumber  Industry  suitable  for  medium  and 
low  grade  paper 

Waste  paper  suitable  for  high  quality  and  lowest  quality 

Cereal  straws  suitable  for  medium  quality  paper  and  boards. .. 


Wasto. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 
1,000.000 
600,000 

12,000.000 

1.000.000 

70,000,000 


Vahio. 


120,000.000 
18,000,000 

00.000.000 

10.000,000 

350,000,000 


Yield  of 
paper. 


rout. 
800,000 
480,000 

S, 000, 000 

900.  on 

28,000,000 


•  Cord 


No  consideration  is  dven  here  to  the  large  quantities  of  marsh  and 
other  wild  grasses,  of  bagasse,  and  com  and  cotton  stalks,  which  are 
also  available,  but  not  as  desirable  technicaUy  as  those  mentioned,  nor 
to  the  bast  fiber  of  Malbon  and  other  bast  fibers  which  occxir  in 
large  quantities.  While  it  is  true  that  not  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
materials  could  be  acquired  for  paper  making,  owing,  for  example,  to 
their  greater  value  to  those  who  produce  them  for  other  purposes,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  immediate  exhaustion  of  such 
raw  materials  even  on  the  present  basis  of  production  of  paper. 

The  industrial  conditions  that  have  made  wood  the  chief  raw  mate- 
rial will  undoubtedly  continue  to  encourage  its  extensive  use  for 
many  years,  so  that  the  price  of  wood  will  largely  fix  the  price  of  any 
competing  material.  Manifestly  no  comparisons  in  doUars  and  cents 
can  be  made,  and  it  wiU  probably  be  sufiicient  to  say  for  the  guidance 
of  those  interested  in  crowing  paper-making  plants  that  the  problem 
primarily  resolves  itself  into  a  financial  one.  On  the  one  hand,  one 
must  produce  a  material  which  can  successfully  compete  in  quality 
and  cost  with  other  available  paper-making  materials.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  crop  produced  must  be  as  profitable  as  other  farm  crops. 
If  paper  can  not  be  made  from  the  new  crop  as  cheaply  as  from  other 
materials,  the  mills  will  not  buy  it;  and  ir  it  wiU  not  ^ield  as  large 

Erofits  as  other  farm  crops,  the  farmer  will  not  raise  it.  It  is  be- 
eved  that  no  plant  so  far  su^ested  will  fulfill  these  conditions  at 
the  present  time,  except  as  previously  suggested  for  local  consumption 
where  transportation  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  paper  made  from 
the  commonly  used  materials. 

CONOLUSION. 

All  fibrous  vegetable  material  from  whatever  source  derived  can  be 
used  for  making  paper.  The  utiUty  of  a  particular  material  for  this 
purpose  is  governed  chiefly  by  the  cost  and  value  of  the  finished 
paper  as  compared  with  the  product  made  from  other  materials. 

Without  altering  quality,  tne  weights  of  most  papers  can  be  reduced 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  and  by  decreasing  weight  and  improving  qual- 
ity the  amount  of  paper  now  consumed  can  be  reduced  rrom  10  to  50 
per  cent,  varying  with  the  kind  of  paper.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
quantity  of  paper  now  used  in  this  country  can  be  reduced  about  25 
per  cent  by  improving  its  quality  and  reducing  its  weight.  In  other 
words,  2,250,000  tons  of  paper  will  do  equaUy  well  t&  service  now 
performed  by  3,000,000  tons. 

The  growing  demand  for  paper-making  materials  may  be  supplied 
by  the  more  conservative  use  of  those  which  long  years  of  practical 
paper  making  have  demonstrated  are  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 
When  thus  used  there  are  ample  quantities  to  meet  normal  require- 
ments for  man^  years. 

Larger  quantities  of  waste  textiles  and  paper  should  be  employed 
for  paper  making.  It  is  estimated  that  2,000,000  tons  of  such  wastes, 
worth  approximately  $30,000,000,  can  be  secured  annually  in  this 
country.  This  material  would  produce  1,700,000  tons  of  paper.  If 
this  were  used,  the  quantity  of  wood  annually  used  for  paper  making 
could  be  reduced  to  about  2,000,000  cords  per  year. 

The  cheapest  known  raw  material  for  medium-^ade  paper  which 
can  be  obtamed  in  large  quantities  is  wood.  It  is  highly  important  to 
practice  conservative  methods  in  its  use.  Therefore  the  great  quan- 
tity of  waste  from  the  lumber  industry  should  be  utilized  for  paper 
making  wherever  possible.  It  is  probaole  that  such  ''new "  matenals 
are  the  cheapest  which  are  available. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  cultivated  and  wild  straws  and  grasses 
and  of  flax  fiber  available  which  can  be  used  for  paper  making. 
Economic  agricultural  considerations  indicate  that  the  cultivated 
straws  should  only  be  thus  employed  when  the  woods  and  textile 
and  paper  wastes  can  no  longer  supply  the  demand  or  are  too  costly. 
Flax  fiber,  when  it  can  not  be  put  to  more  important  uses,  should  be 
employed  in  paper  making. 

Finally,  when  all  of  these  supplies  are  no  longer  adequate  and  when 
economic  conditions  are  such  as  to  justify  such  innovations,  there  are 
suitable  quick-growing  materials  which  may  be  produced  primarily 
for  paper  making. 
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REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PDLP  AND 

PAPER  INVESTIGATION. 

Tlie  Select  Committee  appointed  under  House  resolution  No.  844, 
to  make  investigations  concerning  pulp  wood,  pulp,  and  paper,  beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows: 

Papers  are  made  from  a  large  number  of  different  materials  origi- 
nating from  the  fibrous  portions  of  plants.  The  materials  used  are, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  nature  of  waste  products.  Linen  and 
cotton  rags,  old  papers  of  various  sorts,  straws,  and  the  products  of 
the  forests  not  commercially  profitable  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
furnish  in  the  main  the  raw  materials  from  which  paper-making 
pulp  is  manufactured.  Linen  ra^  in  the  main  constitute  the  ma- 
terial from  which  the  highest  grades  of  paper  are  made,  cotton  rags 
from  which  lower  (j^ualities  of  paper  are  made,  and  different  kinds  of 
wood  producing  different  characters  of  wood  pulp  out  of  which 
lower  grades  of  paper^  are  manufactured.  The  refuse  material, 
such  as  straw,  from  various  of  the  annual  farm  crops  are  also  used 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  production  of  low  grades  of  paper  and  straw- 
boards. 

There  are  three  processes  generally  used  in  this  country  for  the 
production  of  pulp  or  fiber  from  wood.  These  are  the  ground-wood 
process,  sulphite  process,  and  the  soda  process.  The  cheap  production 
of  the  lower  grades  of  paper  depend  largely  upon  the  cheapness  of 
the  ground-wood  process.  Practically  only  one  kind  of  tree  is  used 
to  much  extent  in  the  ground-wood  process,  and  that  is  the  spruce 
tree,  including  its  various  varieties. 

Tlie  ground-wood  process  consists  in  pressing  a  2-foot  stick  of 
spruce  wood  by  hydraulic  pressure  against  a  revolving  jgrindstone, 
the  power  used  bein^  entirely  water  power  capable  oi  operating 
under  favorable  conditions  twenty-four  hours  per  day.  By  this 
process  about  a  ton  of  ground  wood  can  be  obtained  from  a  cord  of 
spruce  wood.^ 

The  sulphite  process  consists  of  a  chemical  treatment  6f  chipped 
spruce  or  hemlock  wood  with  sulphurous  acid,  by  which  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds  of  sulphite  fiber  may  be  obtained  from  a  cord  of  wood. 

The  soda  process^  consists  of  the  chemical  treatment  of  chipped 
woods  of  various  kinds,  including  both  soft  and  hard  woods,  with 
caustic  soda,  bv  which  process  about  the  same  number  of  pounds  of 
soda  fiber  can  be  produced  from  a  cord  of  wood  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sulphite  process 
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The  gfround-wood  process  is  by  far  the  cheapest  process  known  for 
producing  pulp  from  raw  material,  and,  in  addition  to  being  the 
clieapest  process,  it  produces  a  larger  quantity  of  pulp  than  can  be 
produced  by  any  other  process  from  raw  materials. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  paper  are  usually  produced  by  mechanically 
mixing  ground  wood  pulp  with  other  kinds  of  pulp  in  dilFerent  do- 

Srees  of  percentage.  The  ordinary  news  print  paper  is  genenilly  pro- 
uced  by  the  use  of  about  80  per  cent  oi  ground  wood  and  about  20 
per  cent  of  sulphite  fil)er,  though  the  exact  percentages  differ  in  differ- 
ent papers  and  in  different  mills,  it  depending  somewhat  upon  the 
character  of  the  paper  to  be  produced  and  somewhat  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  ground  wood  and  the  sulphite  fil)er  used.  Whether  other 
kinds  of  wood  besides  spruce  can  be  profitably  used  for  the  production 
of  cheap  print  paper  is  a  matter  concerning  which  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  practically  all  of  the  ground 
wood  manufactured  to-day  is  manufactured  by  the  aid  of  water 
power  from  the  different  varieties  of  spruce  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  balsam. 

So  far  as  the  investigations  of  the  committee  can  indicate,  it  would 
seem  that  the  production  of  news-print  paper  or  the  other  very  cheap 
grades  of  paper  are  to-day  dependent  upon  the  continuation  of  cheap 
ground  wood  produced  from  spruce  trees,  and  that  condition  is  likely 
to  continue  to  prevail  in  the  future.^  Tlie  amount  of  spruce  forests 
throughout  the  world  is,  of  course,  limited.  The  largest  spruce  for- 
ests are  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Spruce 
is  used  not  only  for  the  production  of  ground  wood,  but  is  also  the 
material  ^nerally  used  for  the  production  of  sulphite  fiber.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  best  spruce  trees  of  saw-log  size  are  worth 
more  for  manufacture  into  lumber  than  they  are  for  manufacture  at 
present  prices  into  pulp  or  fiber. 

The  amount  of  spruce  consumed  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  during  the  year  1907,  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  complete  reports,  was  about  1,260,000  cords  for  ground  wood, 
about  1,420,000  cords  for  sulphite  fiber,  and  about  1,300,000,000  feet 
b.  m.,  equal  to  about  2,000,000  cords  of  lumber,  making  a  total  of 
about  5,280,000  cords.  The  amount  of  spruce  imported  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States  for  paper  making  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1908,  is  stated  at  about  920,491  cords.  The  amount  of  stand- 
ing spruce  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Roclcy  Mountains  is 
variously  estimated  with  very  rough  estimates  or  guesses  at  about 
85,000,000,000  feet,  equal  to  about  70,000,000  cords,  and  the  total 
annual  production  is  estimated  at  about  770,000,000  feet,  or  about 
1,540,000  cords.  The  amount  of  standing  spruce  in  the. Dominion  of 
Canada  can  not  to-day  be  safely  estimated  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy  based  upon  our  present  knowledge. 

The  cheapness  of  ground  wood  depends  upon  cost  and  convenience 
of  spruce  wood,  water  power,  established  mills,  and  transportation. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  not  to-day  enough  spruce  forests  stand- 
ing in  the  United  States  to  furnish  a  future  constant  supply  based 
upon  the  present  methods  of  manufacture,  the  probable  needs  of  the 
future,  and  the  present  methods  of  forest  conservation  and  waste. 

Your  committee  believe  and  recommend  that  both  the  General 
Government  and  the  state  governments,  within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  should  endeavor  to  encourage  the  produc- 
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tion  of  spruce  forests,  both  by  giving  a  more  adequate  fire  protectiott 
and  by  exempting  as  far  as  can  be  young  forests  from  the  ordinary 
rates  of  taxation.  If  adequate  protection  can  be  given  from  the 
danger  of  fire  losses  and  young  spruce  forests  can  be  exempted  from 
taxation,  private  owners  may  be  led  to  use  lands  which  wouhl  often 
otherwise  run  to  waste  for  the  production  of  forests.^  The  benefit 
to  be  obtained  from  continued  production  of  spruce  in  the  future 
will  not  go  only  to  those  who  may  own  the  forests,  but  the  benefits 
through  Uie  cheapness  of  paper  will  be  received  by  the  entire  popu- 
lation. A  private  owner  can  not  in  general  afford  to  grow  a  crop 
which  will  not  mature  within  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years,  paying 
taxes  each  year  upon  the  value  of  the  ground  and  the  crop  and  run- 
ning the  risk  all  the  time  of  having  his  entire  crop  swept  away  by  a 
forest  fire  started  without  his  fault  and  against  which  his  efforts  are 
in  vain.  There  should  be  organized  fire  protection  in  every  consider- 
able forast  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  for  the  National  Government  to  start 
large  tracts  of  young  spruce  forest.  If  our  country  should  be  shut 
off  from  the  utilization  of  its  present  water  powers  and  mills  in 

Eindin^  spruce  wood  imported  from  Canada,  it  would,  we  think, 
the  aiity  of  the  General  Government  or  of  the  different  state 
governments  to  organize,  own,  protect,  and  control  large  areas  of 
young  spruce  forests,  ready  to  furnish  an  adefjuate  supply  of  spruoe 
wood  when  the  existing  forests  shall  have  in  the  main  been  ex- 
hausted. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however^  that  there  exists  sufficient  spruce 
forests  and  spruce  forest  lands  m  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which,  if  protected  by  any  reasonable  conservation  and  reproduction 
methods,  will  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  spruce  wood  for  paper 
making  for  all  time  to  come. 

We  uelieve  and  recommend  that  the  tariff  on  ground  wood  coming 
into  the  United  States  be  removed  and  ground  wood  admitted  free 
under  certain  conditions.  Practically,  the  question  relates  in  the 
main  to  our  relations  with  Canada.  In  some  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canada  pulp  wood  can  not  now  be  exported  from  the  Dominion 
if  cut  upon  the  public  lands  and  in  other  Provinces  there  is  a  higher 
charge  tor  pulp  wood  cut  upon  the  public  lands  if  such  pulp  wood  is 
to  be  exported.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  in  revising  the  tariff 
there  be  inserted  the  following  schedule: 

"  Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per 
pound,  dry  weight:  Provided^  however^  That  mechanically  ground 
wood  pulp  sliall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  from  any  country,  depend- 
ency, province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government  which  does  not 
forbid  or  restrict  the  exportation  of  or  impose  any  export  duty, 
export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  ot  any  kind  whatsoever, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional 
charge  or  license  fee,  or  otherwise),  upon  mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp  or  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp. 

"  Chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound, 
dry  weifrlit:  bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight: 
Provided^  That  if  any  country,  dependency,  or  province  shall  impose 
an  export  duty  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States, 
the  amount  of  such  export  duty  or  other  export  charge  shall  be  added 
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as  an  additional  duty  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp 
when  imported  from  such  country,  dependency,  or  province." 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  Canacla  or  its  Provinces  will  remove 
the  present  discriminations  as  to  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  to  the 
United  States  or  cease  from  adding  additional  discriminations  unless 
we  also  lessen  the  tariff  on  the  cheap  paper  which  is  made  mainly 
from  spruce  wood. 

The  United  States  is  amply  able  to  protect  its  future  supply  of 
cheap  paper  and  its  future  supply  of  spruce  wood  by  undertaking 
tlie  production  of  new  spruce  forests  and  the  conservation  and  repro- 
duction of  existing  spruce  forests,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
spruce  forests  of  Canada,  consisting  of  small,  black  spruce  timber,  is 
practically  valueless  for  manufacture  into  lumber  and  profitable  to 
cut  only  lor  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood  and  cheap  paper.  It 
would  seem  desirable,  both  for  our  own  country  generally,  for  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  of  our  country  now  largely  dependent  upon 
the  Canadian  pulp-wood  supply,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  neighborly 
courtesy  and  interest,  if  we  endeavor  to  utilize  in  our  country  witn 
its  great  reading  population  those  Canadian  forests  of  spruce  which 
if  shut  out  of  our  country  would  be  of  little  value;  and  we  believe 
and  recommend  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  mutually  profitable, 
both  to  the  publifdiers  and  other  users  of  cheap  paper  in  tlie  United 
States,  to  the  mills  producing  print  paper,  to  the  owners  of  American 
spruce  forests,  to  tne  owners  of  the  Canadian  spruce  forests,  and  to 
the  mutual  ffood  feeling  and  respect  of  our  two  countries,  if  a  con- 
siderable reduction  be  made  in  the  tariff  on  the  cheaper  grades  of 
Sirint  paper,  dependent,  however,  upon  receiving  from  Canada  (so 
ar  as  the  supply  comes  from  her)  the  removal  of  all  discriminations 
now  existing  m  that  country  or  its  provinces  against  the  exportation 
of  pulp  wood  into  the  United  States  and  the  prevention  of  future 
discriminations  in  the  exportation  of  either  ground  wood  or  paper. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  the  follow- 
ing schedule  be  inserted : 

°  Printing  paper,  unsized,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  for  newspaper 
and  books,  valued  at  not  above  two  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound, 
one-tenth  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  two  and  -one- fourth 
cents  and  not  above  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  two-tenths  of 
one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound 
and  not  above  three  cents  per  pound,  five-tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  valued  above  three  cents  and  not  above  four  cents  per  pound, 
six-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  four  cents  and  not 
above  five  cents  per  pound,  eight-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued 
above  five  cents  per  pound,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided^ 
That  if  any  country,  dependency,  or  province  shall  impose  an  export 
duty  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  upon  pulp  wood, 
wood  pulp,  or  printing  paper,  exported  to  the  United  States,  or  ii 
any  country,  dependency,  or  province  forbids  or  restricts  the  exporta- 
tion of  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp  or  paper  to  the  United  States  in  any 
way  there  snail  be  imposed  upon  printing  paper,  when  imported  from 
sucn  country,  depenaency,  or  province,  an  additional  duty  of  two- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  it  valued  at  two  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  amount  of  the  export  duty 
or  other  export  charge  imposed  by  such  country,  depenaency,  or 
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province  upon  the  printing  paper  imported  from  such  country  into 
the  United  States." 

Tlie  present  tariff  on  print  paper  valued  at  2  cents  per  pound  or 
less  is  tnree-tenths  of  1  cent  a  pound;  valued  at  over  2  cents  a  pound 
and  not  over  2^  cents  a  pound,  four-tenths  of  1  cent  a  pound.  The 
schedule  we  propose  is  one-tenth  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  paper  valued 
at  not  over  2^  cents  a  pound,  and  two-tenths  of  1  cent  a  pound  on 
paper  valued  above  2}  cents  and  not  above  2^  cents  per  pound.  This 
m  the  main  is  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  ordinary  newsprint  paper 
from  $0  a  ton  to  $2  per  ton. 

The  retention  of  a  duty  of  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  as  sug- 
gested, is  juf^ified  both  on  the  principles  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  and 
a  tariff  for  protection.  It  is  not  desirable  to  strike  down  or  injure 
Uie  present  paper  mills  in  the  United  States.  To  do  so  would  not 
only  be  very  expensive  to  the  present  paper-mill  owners  and  em- 
ployees, but  would,  probably,  in  the  future  enhance  the  cost  and  price 
of  pai)er.  The  dutv  proposed  is  about  equal  to  the  additional  cost  of 
labor  in  the  United  States  and  the  additional  cost  of  materials  used 
by  the  paper  mills  caused  by  other  tariff  provisions. 

The  conunittee  also  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
make  investigations  in  the  procurement  and  breeding  of  annual  and 
perennial  plants  in  the  enaeavor  to  find  either  some  new  plant  or 
some  existmg  plant  which  through  breeding  to  that  end  can  be  profit- 
ably used  for  the  commercial  manufacture  of  paper,  not  believing, 
however,  that  it  is  possible  to  find  or  produce  any  annual  or  perennial » 
plant  which  can  successfully  compete  with  spruce  ground  wood  in  the 
production  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  print  paf)er.  We  recommend 
also  that  the  Forest  Service  investigate  the  question  of  the  production 
of  ground  wood  and  sulphite  fiber  from  other  kinds  of  wood  than 
those  now  used.  It  is  not  unlikely  in  our  opinion  that  by  a  difference 
in  the  mechanical  treatment,  or  by  some  other  slight  treatment,  it  will 
be  possible  to  successfully  manufacture  a  good  cheap  grade  of  news 
printing  paper  by  the  ground-wood  process  from  other  than  spruce. 

That  there  is  an  enormous  waste  in  the  forests  is  conceded  by  every- 
body familiar  with  the  facts.  Much  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
waste  is  now  absorbed  in  pulp  manufacture.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  spnice  wood  used  in  the  United  States  for  ground  wooa  would  be 
valueless  if  not  so  used,  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  much  greater  degree 
in  the  case  of  woods  used  for  sulphite  and  soda  fiber.  In  many  places 
in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  States,  and  in  some  cases  in  western 
States,  practically  all  of  the  waste  from  luml)eringis  saved  and  used 
in  the  production  of  either  sulphite  or  soda  fiber.  This  saving  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  way  practicable.  In  some  of  the  eastern  mills, 
where  the  trees  are  cut  into  saw  logs  and  manufactured  into  limil)er, 
the  slabs  and  edgings,  limbs  and  tops,  in  the  proper  kinds  of  wood, 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
kinds  of  wood  which  are  manufactured  into  soda  fiber.  The  manu- 
facture of  sulphite  and  soda  from  fibers  is  not  overly  profitable  under 
exi5?ting  conditions,  and  as  the  main  competition  with  these  products 
is  from  mills  in  Europe,  where  the  labor  is  much  cheaper  and  many  of 
the  articles  which  are  used  in  the  processes  are  much  cheaper,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  chemical  pulp,  consisting 
in  the  main  of  sulphite  and  soda  fiber  and  also  a  sulphate  fiber,  should 
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be  disturbed,  and  in  the  recommendation  we  have  made  above  we 
have  recommended  that  the  existing  rates  of  duty  upon  chemical  pulp 
should  not  be  disturbed  as  they  now  exist. 

"i'oiir  committee  has  taken  a  vast  amount  of  testimony,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  pulp  and  paper  trade.  We 
have  collected  a  large  amount  of  information  which,  LM)th  at  present 
and  in  the  future,  will  prove  of  immense  service  to  those  who  are 
intiTested  in  the  use  or  production  of  pulp  or  paper.  Your  com- 
mittee personally  has  visited  and  inspected  carefully  a  large  numlier 
of  pulp  and  paper  mills,  have  inspected  and  examined  forests,  both 
in  the  Unitea  States  and  in  Canada,  have  j^iven  long  study  to  the 
woods  used,  have  considered  every  phase  of  the  subject  concerning 
which  information  was  available,  and  have  reached  the  conclusions 
hereinalK)ve  stated.  It  is  not  practicable,  or,^  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  necessary  for  the  committee  in  this  report  to  set  fortn  in 
detail  or  even  in  a  general  way  the  results  of  the  information  obtained. 

The  committee  has  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  newspaper 
publishers  of  the  United  States  schedules  blowing  the  cost  to  them 
of  paper  through  a  series  of  years,  which  schedules  have  been  tabu- 
latrd  and  published  in  the  committee's  hearings. 

The  committee  has  also  obtained  schedules  from  the  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  giving  information  con- 
cerning the  capital  invested,  the  cost  of  production,  the  percentage 
of  cost  paid  in  wages,  the  selling  price  oT  the  articles  produced,  the 
quantity  of  production,  etc.,  which  schedules  have  been  reduced  to 
^general  tabulations  and  the  tabulations  published  in  the  hearings. 

The  committee  has  also  carefully  invest i^ted,  through  schedules 
and  through  the  aid  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  percenta^  of 
wages  going  into  the  cost  of  production  of  pulp  and  paper  and  the 
cost  of  labor  per  unit  both  for  pulp  and  paper,  including  the  cost 
from  the  forest  to  the  finished  product,  all  of  which  tables  are 
published  in  the  hearings. 

The  committee  has  also  investigated  through  statements  obtained 
from  manufacturers  in  Canada  and  through  personal  investigation 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  the  wage  cost  in  Canadian  mills.  The 
committee  has  also  obtained  information  concerning  the  wage  cost 
and  cost  of  production  in  Sweden.  The  committee  has  also  obtained 
through  the  Treasury  Department  full  information  as  to  the  imnorta* 
tions  of  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  and  print  paper  into  the  United  States 
from  different  places  and  at  different  ports  of  enti-y.  The  committee 
has  also  obtained  full  and  complete  information  as  to  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  paper  and  paper-making  materials  from  and 
to  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  All  of  this  information  has 
been  published  in  the  hearings  of  the  committee,  comprising  between 
8,000  and  4.000  pa^es  of  printed  testimony,  and  all  of  which  has  been 
carefully  and  conscientiously  considered  by  the  conmiittee  in  forming 
its  (locision. 

The  memlwrs  of  your  committee,  when  appointed,  had  no  special  or 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They  have  labored  diligently  and 
as  effoctively  as  they  could.  The  effort  of  your  committee  has  lieen 
to  arrive  at  facts  and  just  conclusions,  regjirdless  of  personal  bias 
or  partisan  considerations.  The  recommendations  which  the  com- 
mittee present  are  the  unanimous  views  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  committee.    In  making  its  report  to  the  House,  the  committee 
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begs  leave  to  express  its  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  services 
rendered  to  the  committee  by  the  President,  by  the  State  Department2 
by  the  Census  Office,  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  bv  the  Forest  Service,  and  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  We  also  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
courtesy  of  information  freely  and  voluntarily  furnished  by  many 
of  the  mill  owners  and  by  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  American  Publi^ers'  Association,  and  the  chair- 
man of  its  committee  on  paper. 

While  your  committee  does  not  feel  that  it  has  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject it  can  only  say  it  has  done  as  well  as  its  members  knew  how. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  state  that  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  House  it  will  continue  and  complete  the  work  of  publishing 
and  indexing  the  tabulations  prepared  and  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
committee. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

James  R.  Mann. 

James  M.  Miix.er. 

William  H.  Stafpobik 

Henrt  T.  Bannon. 

Thetus  W.  Sims. 

William  H.  Rtan. 


STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURK 


The  Chairman.  In  attempting  to  obtain  statistics  of  manufacture 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  the  conunittee 
sent  out  aoout  900  schedules.  It  should  be  stated  that  this  figure 
includes  the  various  plants  of  a  given  company,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  firms  in  the  United  States,  that  is,  the  sum  of  those  in  all 
States,  is  given  in  Lockwood's  Directory  as  758.  Since  it  happens 
that  several  companies  are  represented  in  different  States,  the  actual 
nimiber  of  pulp  and  paper  making  firms  in  the  country  is  even  less. 
The  percentage  of  replies  is,  therefore,  larger  than  apparent.  Approx- 
imately 550  replies  have  been  received.  Of  these,  about  43  have  not 
been  tabulated  on  account  of  incompleteness;  the  information  given 
by  33  of  them,  however,  is  presented  in  a  brief  statement.  Certain 
companies  are  not  represented  because  their  operations  did  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  investigation,  as  shown  on  the  printed  form 
mailed.  ^  The  books  of  a  number  of  others  were  not  in  such  shape  as 
to  permit  the  questions  to  be  answered  without  involving  consider- 
able time  and  expense;  while  still  other  mills  were  under  construction 
during  the  period  asked  for  and  information  could  not  be  presented. 
The  proportion  of  tabulated  returns  to  the  total  number  pf  plants 
now  running  and  manufacturing  the  grades  of  paper  products  involved 
in  the  inquuy  is  larger  than  actually  appears. 

In  the  following  tables  304  establishments  have  been  tabulated, 
representing  386  plants.  These  figures  include  those  given  on  pages 
2746-2750,  and  the  tables  comprise  said  information,  together  with 
additional  reports  received  since  the  former  compilation. 

The  statistics  covering  the  year  1907  are  concerned  with  the  capi- 
tal invested;  salaried  employees  and  wage-earners;  rent,  taxes,  m- 
surance,  repairs,  and  miscellaneous  expenses;  cost  of  materials  by 
kind,  quantity,  and  value;  quantity  and  value  of  manufactured 
products;  cost  of  manufacturing  products,  with  the  percentage  repre- 
sented bj^  wages,  materials,  ancl  all  other  expenses  of  production; 
comparative  monthly  average  selling  prices  per  ton  of  product  for  1906 
and  1907;  j^early  capacity  and  average  number  of  days  operated  in  1 907 . 

In  addition,  tabulations  have  been  made  by  products,  including 
news-print  paper,  book  paper,  fiber  paper,  manila  paper^  writing 
paper,  and  specialties.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  a  given  mifl 
may  produce  a  number  of  varieties  and  grades  of  paper,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  same  establishment  may  appear  in  two  or  more  of  the  last- 
named  tables. 

A  statement  showing  the  labor  cost  per  ton  for  various  kinds  of 
products  has  also  been  formulated  from  the  schedules  received. 

All  the  statistics  are  given  by  States. 
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Tabix  4.— Tblateottt^  numi^/aeturing  piper  and  pulp,  ptraiU  of  total  eiMtrepraenttd 

by  waget,  maitruiu,  and  oUta-  expauet. 


Cost  of  prodootlan  nprea 


Vermont 

VlrgiiilB 

Wort  Vfrglnl*... 


M,7M 


338,  ISB 
I,BW,778 
307,  M3 


•  iDclndeR  CsllfamlL  DeUmn,  lUisoait,  North  CaiotlDS,  South  CarotlEU,  and  WuhlDgloD  with  ot 


Ststa. 

PlMl* 

,SKS 

Wrtissir 

Average  opHltjr. 

*5? 

Ptpar. 

p»ip. 

Piper. 

Fulp. 

operated 

a> 

3.008.886 

1,11>4.M3 

S,033 

11,487 
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30B,1M) 
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97  906 
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2,<H4 

SS! 

13,230 
B3T 

3,800 

3,666 

3,000 

^ 

W,700 

»,«» 

70^680 

u,i6a 

384 

388 

11 

3,421 

i 

a  Indudo  CsUftHnlB,  Dehmm.  Xlnoiul,  North  CerDllim,  and  Waihlngloa,  w 
Eums  and  South  Cerollua,  with  tvo  (danU  each. 


Ii  one  plant  eaob,  and 
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Table  1. — Number  of  establishvients  returned^  capital  investedy  salaried  employees  and 

VHige'CamerSt  rents,  and  taxes,  by  States:  1907. 


Nnm- 

berof 

estab- 

Ush- 

ments. 

OapltaL 

Salaried  employees. 

Wage«amen. 

Rent 

taxes, 

eto. 

State. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Aver- 
age 
salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Aver- 
age 
wages. 

Total 

38 

136,716,217 

331 

$545,990 

11,650 

6,965 

$3,281,119 

$660 

$2,060,462 

Minnesota 

4 

14 
2 

11 
7 

2,647,918 
14.916,842 

1,148.364 
10,890,417 

7,112,676 

28 
116 

16 
126 

47 

41,253 
195,207 

19,070 
195,594 

94,866 

1,473 
1,683 
1,271 
1,565 
2,018 

467 
1,873 

413 
2,322 

890 

281,446 
1,102.620 

195,049 
1,121,059 

580,946 

603 
589 
472 
483 
653 

206,896 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

AU  other  States  ».. 

761.857 

90,152 

601.984 

329,573 

a  The  following  important  new8-|)rint  paper  manufacturers  did  not  comply  with 
the  request  of  furnishing  information,  ana  consequently  their  operations  are  not 
included  in  the  statistics  shown  in  the  tables.  Tne  companies  are:  The  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.,  The  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Berlin  Mills 
Co.,  Floriston  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Ck). 

&  Includes  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Afaine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampehire, 
and  Virginia,  with  one  estabiitihment  each. 
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Table  4. — Total  cost  ofmant^aeturing  and  per  cent  of  total  cost  represented  by  voagee^ 

materiali,  and  other  expense*. 


Nnm- 
berof 
estab- 
lish- 
meats. 

Total  cost 
ofmanu- 
ftkoturing. 

Cost  of  prodaetbrn  represented  by- 

State. 

Wages. 

Materials. 

All  other  expenses. 

Amomit 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

Per  " 
cent 

Total 

88 

118,460,086 

83,281,110 

17.8 

112,520.226 

67.9 

82.648,741 

14.3 

Mf  pnflflotft. 

4 
14 

2 
11 

7 

1,391,665 
6,229,225 
704,863 
7,048,444 
8,064.880 

281,445 
1,102,620 

10.S.04D 
1,121,060 

580,946 

20.2 
17.7 
27.7 
15.9 
67.2 

802,071 
4»  169, 541 

400  502 
5,024,618 
2,072,404 

62.0 
66.0 
66.8 
71.3 

las 

248, 149 
957.064 
109,222 
902.767 
431,539 

17.8 

New  York 

15.4 

PenDsylvania 

Wlficonsin 

15.5 
12.8 

All  other  States  a.... 

14.0 

a  Includes  Connecticaty  Tnrtfanii,  Maiiie»  lllnhigan.  Missouri,  New  Hampshira,  and  Virginia,  with  i 
establishment  each. 
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Table  6. — Number  of  plants  returned,  total  yearly  capaciiy,  average  capacity,  and 

age  nwmher  ofdaye  operated  in  1907 ,  distributed  by  States, 


Total. 


State. 


Minnesota 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  A. 


Plants 
reported 
(num- 
ber). 


48 


7 
16 

2 
16 

7 


Yearly  capacity 
(short  tons). 


Paper. 


475,599 


39,000 
171,070 

21,810 
159,980 

83,789 


Pulp. 


890,901 


38,500 
137,911 

12,000 
147,420 

65,070 


AvamsB  capaci^ 
(short  tons.) 


Paper. 


11,890 


9,750 
11,405 
10,905 
13,328 
11,970 


Pulp. 


11,160 


6,417 

9,851 

12,000 

13,402 

18,357 


Average 

number 

of  days 

operated. 


298 
296 
285 
291 
298 


a  Includes  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vlislnia  with  ooe 
establishment  each. 

BOOK  PAPBR. 

Tablb  1. — Number  of  establishmerUs  returned,  capital  invested,  salaried  employees  and 

wage-earners,  rents,  and  taxes,  by  States:  1907. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

CapltaL 

Salaried  employees. 

Wage-eamen. 

Rent, 

taxes, 

etc. 

Stete. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Aver- 
age 
salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Total 

38 

857,694,144 

430 

11,077,991 

82,507 

11,978 

16,316,442 

1627 

83,371,684 

Massaohuaetts 

Mlfthtgf^n 

7 
7 
3 
7 
6 

3 

3 

3 

16,319,454 
4,533,431 

23,190,676 
7,018,190 
3,444,644 

421,526 

1,076,670 

1,681,666 

101 
68 

117 
64 
33 

6 

16 

25 

274,321 
135,286 
359,893 
165,735 
56,476 

12,423 

29,002 

46,866 

2,716 
1,990 
3,076 
2,590 
1,681 

2,071 

1,813 

1,834 

3,397 
1,818 
3,651 
1,621 
784 

.  110 

251 

346 

1,867,363 
78*/,  388 

2,161,391 
760,084 
848,335 

67,736 

129,678 

195,567 

560 
433 
692 
474 
444 

626 

616 

666 

857,078 
395,399 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Wlaoonsin 

1,266,062 
519,437 
112,^29 

Connecticut     and 
Maryland 

New     Hampshire 
and  New  Jersey.. 

Ohio  and   Wash- 

17,888 

69,239 

144,672 
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Tablb  4. — Total  coH  of  mamtfacturing  and  per  cent  of  total  cost  repreeented  bywagei, 

materials f  and  other  expenses. 


state. 


Total 

Massachusetts 

Michiran 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Connecticut  and  Mary- 
land  

New  Hampshire  and 
New  Jersey 

Ohio  and  W  ashington . . . 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
Ush- 
ments. 


88 


7 
7 
8 
7 
6 

8 

8 
8 


Total  cost 
of  manu- 
faoturing. 


134,222,788 


10,189,151 
4,762,230 

10,710,880 
4,312,171 
^,040,990 

240,806 

885,634 
1,124,812 


Cost  of  production  represented  by- 


Wages. 


Amount. 


16,316,442 


1,807,853 
787,388 

2,161,301 
769,084 
348,335 

57,786 

120,578 
106,567 


Per 

OSQt. 


18.5 


18.4 
16.5 
20.2 
17.8 
17.0 

24.0 

14.6 
17.4 


Materials. 


Amount. 


123,256,696 


6,940,369 
3,444,,165 
6,023,515 
2,857,915 
1,530,858 

153,341 

667,815 
738,718 


Per 

cent. 


67.9 


68.5 
72.3 
64.6 
66.3 
74.8 

63.6 

75.4 
65.7 


All  other  ex- 
penses. 


Amount. 


14,640,645 


1,331,410 
530,686 

1,625,074 
685,177 
167,805 

20,821 

88,241 
100,527 


Per 
cent. 


18.0 


13.1 
11.2 
15.2 
15.0 
8.2 

12.4 

10.0 
16.0 
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Tablb  6. — Number  of  plants  retwmedy  total  yearly  capacity ,  average  capaeUiff  and  average 

number  of  days  operated  in  1907 ,  distributed  by  States, 


State. 


Total 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Connecticut  and  Maryland 

New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey 
Ohio  and  Washington 


Plants 
reported 
(num- 
ber). 


66 


13 

11 

15 

10 

7 

3 

3 

3 


Yeady  capacity 
(short  tons). 


Paper. 


687,818 


148,727 
07,624 

168,442 
62,412 
36,433 
3,180 
13,000 
17,200 


Pulp. 


288,078 


60,300 

3,000 

183,861 

34,066 

14,442 


3,300 


Avenge  oapaolty 
(short  toos). 


Pspsr. 


11,206 


13,394 
9,762 

17,606 
6,241 
6,206 
1,060 
4,633 
6,733 


Pulp. 


14,448 


16,787 
8,000 

16,714 
6,817 
4,814 


8,300 


Avevigs 

DUmMT 

of  davi 
opersied. 


270 
286 
290 

274 
293 
285 
288 
290 


FIBER  PAPBB. 


Table  1. — Number  of  establishments  returned^  capital  invested,  salaried  employees  and 

wage-eamerSj  rents,  and  taxes,  6y  States:  1907. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Salaried  employees. 

Wage-earneiB. 

Rent, 

taxes, 

ete. 

state. 

Niun- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Aver- 
age 
salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Total 

27 

$26,315,781 

172 

1491,248 

82,856 

5,343 

82,771,810 

1619 

81,247,650 

Michiiran 

3 

7 
7 
5 
5 

4,575,662 
8,931,545 
5,78.'>,360 
4,601,667 
2,421,547 

50 
80 
56 
52 
34 

72,828 
174,225 

fts,;ifio 

87,501 
58,336 

1,457 
2,178 
1,756 
1,683 
1,716 

675 
1,748 
1,231 
1,135 

664 

384,062 
897,131 
637,679 
569,556 
282,862 

660 
618 
618 
602 
611 

266,317 

New  York 

Pemisylvania 

Wisconsin 

AUothera 

206,801 
364,730 
263,997 
166,706 

a  Includes  California,  Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  West  Virglnlay  with  1  esiab> 
Ushment  each. 
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Tabli  4. — ToUU  eott  of  manirfaeturing  and  per  cent  of  total  cost  repreiented  by  wagei, 

materials,  and  other  expenaet. 


Stete. 


Total.. 

Mlohlgan.... 
NewYork... 
Pennsylvania 
Wlaoondn  ... 
All  other*... 


Nnm- 
berof 
estab- 
Ush- 
ments. 


37 


8 
7 
7 
6 
6 


Total  cost 
of  manu- 
faetnrlng. 


113,089,881 


I,d79,e01 
4,179,071 
8,174,916 
2,765,560 
1,290,643 


Cost  of  prodootton  represented  by- 


Wages. 


Amount. 


82,771,310 


384,062 
807,131 
637,679 
500,556 
282,862 


Per 
cent. 


2L2 


22.9 
21.5 
20.1 
20.6 
21.0 


Katerlals. 


Amount. 


88,496,259 


967,466 
2,889,467 
2,031,868 
1,844,506 

768,452 


cent. 


619 


57.6 
69.1 
64.0 
66u7 
59.2 


AU  Other  expenses. 


Amoont. 


81,822,312 


828.148 
302,473 
505,809 
851,498 
244,829 


Per 
cent. 


13.9 


19.5 
9.4 
1&9 
12.7 
1&9 


Inclndes  California,  Conneotiout,  North  Carolina^  South  CTOllna,  and  West  Yiiglnlav  with  1  estab- 
Itthmenteaoh. 
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WXBEM  PAPBR--Contintifid. 


Table  6. — Number  of  plants  reivmedf  total  yearly  capadty,  average  oapadiy,  and  average 

numlier  ofdaye  operated  in  1907,  distributed  by  States. 


State. 


Total.. 

Uichloui 

New  fwk. . . 
PenosTlvanla 
WlsoonslD.... 
All  other*... 


Plants 
re|)orted 
(num- 
ber). 


40 


4 

12 
7 

11 
6 


Yearly  capacity 
(short  tons). 


Paper. 


273,961 


89,000 
65,492 
64,960 
73,609 
30,900 


Pulp. 


241,089 


36,700 
66,916 
48,626 
64,148 
24,700 


ATersge  capacity 
(shMt  tons). 


Paper. 


8,834 


18,000 
7,277 
9,280 

10,510 
6,  ISO 


Pulp. 


9,644 


12,283 

11,158 

12,156 

8,019 

6,175 


Average 

number 

of  days 

operated. 


283 


276 
80S 

373 
281 
375 


•  Includes  Callfomla,  (Connecticut  North  Carolina,  South  CaroUna,  and  West  Virginia,  with  1  estab- 
lishment each. 

MANILA  PAPBB. 

Table  1. — Number  of  establishTnents  returned,  capital  invested,  salaried  employees,  and 

wage-earners,  rents,  and  taxes,  by  States,  1907, 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Salaried  employoos. 

Wage  earners. 

Rent 

State. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Aver- 
age 
salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Aver- 
age 
salary. 

Taxes,  etc. 

Total 

83 

817,033,876 

209 

1360,542 

$1,725 

3,716 

81,903,820 

8512 

81,137,881 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

2 
2 
3 

8 
4 
5 
9 

1,012,290 
230,425 
2,095,494 
5,065,556 
648,842 
5,350,809 
3,630,460 

15 
10 
29 
46 
16 
61 
83 

27,060 
15,900 
50,001 
75,399 
31,342 
107,163 
53,677 

1,804 
1,590 
1,724 
1,676 
1,959 
1,757 
1,627 

375 
83 
438 
646 
150 
1,348 
676 

196,706 
44,611 
220,393 
342,229 
84,851 
673,649 
341,379 

525 
537 
503 
530 
566 
500 
505 

103,967 
27,558 
142,069 
337,003 
58,814 
285,256 
273,150 

New  York 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All  other* 

•  Includes  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia  with  one 
establishment;  Maryland  and  Ohio  with  two  establishments  ead^ 
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WOOD  ^XTLP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


naANlIiA  PAPBB^-<:oiittinied. 


Tablb  4.— TotoZ  C09t  of  manyfactyring  and  ver  cent  of  total  cott  represented  by  wages 

materialSf  and  other  expenses. 


State. 


Total... 

Maine , 

ICaasachiuetts 

Mtehlgan 

New  York..., 

Vermont 

Wisoonsln.... 
All  other  a 


Nomber 

ofes- 

tabllsh- 

ments. 


82 


2 
2 
2 
8 
4 
6 
0 


Total  cost 
of  man  u- 
focturing. 


110,377,170 


843,286 

205,711 

804.797 

2.089.200 

fiG6,350 

3,385,212 

2,292,675 


Cost  of  production  represented  by— 


Wacea. 


Amoimt. 


11,003,830 


196,708 
44,611 
220,403 
342,229 
84,851 
673,640 
341,379 


Per 

cent. 


18.8 


23.3 
21.7 
24.7 
16.4 
12.7 
19.9 
14.9 


Matertala. 


Amount. 


86,060,747 


516,530 

117,648 

475,647 

1,426,454 

491,343 

2,319,144 

1,605,061 


Per 
cent 


07.0 


61.1 
57.2 
53.1 
68.3 
73.8 
68.5 
70.0 


All  Other  expenses. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


81,522,603  I    14.7 


131,027 
43,452 
198,847 
320,677 
90.156 
392,419 
:Mr).116 


15.6 
21.1 
22.2 
15.3 
13.5 
11.6 
15.1 


•  Includes  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  South  CaroUna,  and  West  Virginia  with  1 
eitabUshment;  Maryland  and  Ohio  with  2  estabUshments  each. 
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WOOD  PtJI^P,  PBIKT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


MANIIiA  PAraB-Gontlniied. 


Tabu  6. — Nwmbet  ofpUmU  returned,  total  yearly  capacity ,  average  capacity,  and  average 

number  of  days  operated  in  1907,  dutribiUed  by  States. 


State. 


Total... 

Katxw... 

Maasaohusetts 

Michigan 

New  York..., 

Vennont 

WtaooDsIn 

Allothera 


Planti 
reported 
(number). 


42 


2 

2 

2 

10 

4 
10 
12 


Yearly  capacity 
(short  tons). 


Paper. 


200,218 


17,250 
4,800 
16,000 
M,030 
16,000 
80,660 
£2,070 


Pulp. 


177,063 


24,600 

2,600 

17,500 

84,000 


78,863 
20,200 


Ayerage  capacity 
(short  tons). 


Paper. 


7,360 


8,625 
2,400 
8,450 
7,004 
8,  POO 
12,380 
4,415 


Pulp. 


8,048 


12,500 
2,50a 
8,750 
6,667 


0,706 
6,733 


Average 

number 

of  days 

operated. 


304 

291 
268 
284 
264 

281 
290 


a  Includes  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsvlvania,  South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia  with  one 
establishment;  Maryland  and  Ohio  with  two  estabifahments  each. 

WRITINO  PAPSB. 


Tablb  1.- 


•Number  of  eitahlishmenta  returned,  capital  invested,  salaried  employees  and 
wage-gamers,  rents  and  taxes,  by  States,  1907. 


State. 


Total 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

New  York  and  Wash* 
ington 


Num- 
ber of 
estab> 
lish- 
ments. 


30 


2 
22 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 


Capital 


686,462,047 


307,310 

60,207.232 

2,622.028 

1,832.580 

2,772.384 

432.277 
2,227,063 

16,051.173 


Salaried  employees. 


NmU' 
ber. 


600 


3 
411 
33 
22 
32 
8 
30 

01 


Salary. 


$1,362,847 


4,740 
866.203 
64.444 
40.820 
85.946 
16,352 
61,610 

222,732 


Aver- 
age 
salary. 


84,600 


1,580 
2,083 
1.953 
1,855 
2.686 
2,044 
2,054 

3,651 


WagB-eamers. 


Num- 
ber. 


13,460 


70 

8,421 

887 

435 

725 

86 
637 

2,109 


Wages. 


16,738,584 


45,504 

3,973,471 

437,310 

192,164 

335,568 

49.472 
29^,913 

1,400,132 


Aver- 
age 
wage. 


1601 


13,844,856 


650 
472 
493 
442 
463 
582 
460 

639 


Rent. 

taxes,  etc 


14,223 

1,883,133 

218,580 

130,305 

262,006 

32,096 
151,494 

1,152,920 
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Tabli  4. — Ibbil  eoit  of  woKufw^MAng  and  per  etnl  of  toUd  oott  rtprttaUed  by  u 
matenaU,  and  other  expeniti. 


Nam- 
batof 

Si 

Total  eoM 

£SS. 

State. 

WWM. 

MiUrtiOB. 

AU  other  01- 
peoMi. 

™,. 

Per 

Amount. 

oont. 

'— 

Pec 

Total 

» 

(a6.8«,«i 

ti,m,m 

18.8  m.m,Tt)) 

oe.s 

18,341,  »8 

a 

31 
SO            31 

1        3a 

7          Bl 

U 

IS          38 

I           U 

44 

1           48 

1           M 

1          M 

11 

1! 

Olio 

11 

1,37S|<NU 

1 

in 

ii 

1 

New  Yorkimd  WvOiliwtDD' 
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WRITIMQ  PAras— Gontlnned. 


Tablb  6. — Number  ofpUmU  returned^  total  yearly  capacity,  average  capacity,  and  average 

number  ofdaye  operated  in  1907,  distributed  by  States . 


state. 


Total 

Conneeticut 

Manachusetts 

Miohlgaa 

Ohio 

Pennsylyanla 

Vennont 

Wtooottirfn 

New  Yofk  and  Washington 


Plants 
raported 
(number). 


72 


a 

44 

4 
3 
8 
2 
6 
8 


Yearly  capacity, 
(short  tons). 


Paper. 


427,670 


2,840 

188,170 

44,000 

19,200 

22,150 

8,000 

17,460 

115,860 


Pulp. 


165,720 


8,300 
23,685 


9,000 
119,735 


Average  capadty 
(short  tons). 


Paper. 


6,682 


1,420 
4,277 

11,000 
6,400 

10,717 
4,000 
2,910 

19,306 


Palp. 


14,156 


3,300 
7,805 


9,000 
10,966 


Average 

number 

of  days 

operated. 


283 


268 
281 
207 
287 
288 
239 
287 
296 


SPBClAIiTUS. 


Table  1. — Number  of  establishments  returned,  capital  invested,  salaried  employees  and 

wage-earners,  rents  and  taxes,  by  States:  1907. 


Total 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts. . 

lUchlgan 

New  Sampshlre 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

Wisconsin 

All  other* 


Num- 
ber 
of  es- 
tablish-] 
ments. 


56 


4 

6 
6 
3 
2 
16 
4 
6 
5 
4 


Capital. 


822,125,608 


915,622 
1,610,922 
3,919,755 
373,061 
636,538 
3,687,611 
1,063,706 
4,399,460 
3,493,122 
2,025,922 


Salaried  employees. 


Num- 
ber. 


350 


21 
60 
43 
8 
14 
82 
17 
44 
40 
31 


Salary. 


1672,550 


26,538 
86,806 
61,906 
14,100 
30,403 
140,083 
25,055 
63,874 
64,224 
68,673 


Aver- 
age 

salary. 


81,636 


1,264 
1,778 
1,440 
1,763 
2,172 
1,708 
1,527 
1,452 
1,606 
1,803 


Wage-earners. 


Num- 
ber. 


6,156 


259 
691 
777 
62 
1T2 
812 
209 
887 
773 
514 


Wages. 


82,571,834 


134,474 
333,576 
343,560 
30,098 
93,451 
422,654 
101,078 
454.309 
392,729 
265,405 


Avei^taxea, 
age 
wage. 


$499 


81,688,593 


630 
483 

442 
485 
543 
521 
484 
612 
506 
516 


Rent, 
etc 


88,504 
188,472 
221,451 
16,353 
30,578 
345,193 
111,314 
293,306 
246,068 
147,333 


•Includes  California  and  South  Carolina  with  1  establishment  each,  and  West  Virginia  with  2. 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC, 


SPBOIAIiTIBS-Contlnaed. 

Tablb  4. — Total  coat  of  manufacturing  and  per  cent  of  total  coet  repre$ented  by  wageSf 

materially  and  other  expeneee. 


Niim- 
berof 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Total  cost 
of  manu- 
facturing. 

Cost  of  production  expressed  by— 

State. 

1 
Wages. 

Materials. 

All  other  expenses. 

Amount 

Per 

oent. 

Amount 

Per 
cent 

Amount 

Per 
oent 

Total 

56 

$13,816,358 

82,571,334 

18.6 

18,081,305 

64.6 

82,813,719 

16L8 

Connecticnt 

4 
6 
6 
3 
2 
16 
4 
6 
5 
4 

653,015 
1,704,104 
1,949.945 

182,227 

414,671 
2,442,729 

606,275 
2,062,579 
2,498,677 
1,282,136 

134,474 
333,576 
343,560 
30,098 
03,451 
422,654 
101,078 
454,300 
392,729 
265,405 

2a6 
19.6 
17.6 
16.5 
22.5 
17.8 
16.7 
21.8 
15.7 
20.7 

890,362 
1,095  350 
1,323,029 

121,676 

260,240 
1,521,485 

363,135 
1,269,055 
1,795,635 

791,488 

50.8 
64.3 
67.0 
'     66.8 
62.7 
62.8 
59.9 
6a9 
71.9 
61.7 

128,179 
275,278 
283,356 
30,458 
60,980 
408,590 
142,062 
350,215 
310,313 
225,203 

19.6 

Massaohusetts 

16.1 
14.5 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jeraev 

16.7 
14.7 

New  York* 

2a4 

Ohio : 

23.4 

Fcmruiylvania 

Wisoonsin 

17.8 
12  4 

Allothera 

17.6 

•  Includes  Callfomla  and  South  Carolina  with  1  establishment  each  and  West  Virflnia  with  2. 
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SPBGIAIiTIBS— Gontlnned. 


Table  6. — Number  of  plcmU  returned^  total  yearly  capacity,  average  eapaaJty,  and 
average  number  of  days  operated  in  1907,  distriJbtUed  by  Statee, 


State. 


Total. 


Connectloat 

Massachusetts... 

Mlohiram 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania... 

Wisconsin 

Allothera 


Plants 
reported 
(num- 
ber). 


65 


Yearly  oapadty 
(short  tons). 


Paper. 


270,215 


5 
6 
6 
3 
2 
19 
7 
6 
6 
5 


7,531 
25,700 
53,663 

2,600 
12,900 
36,580 
18,855 
29,040 
44,746 
38,700 


Palp. 


101,056 


2,500 
15,000 


7,600 


33,000 
23,656 
20,200 


Average  capacity 
(short  tons). 


Paper. 


4,222 


1,506 
4,283 

o,  v%^ 
833 
6,450 
1,925 
2,604 
4,840 
7,458 
9,676 


Pulp. 


7,848 


2,500 
15,000 


2,533 


16,500 
7,885 
6,733 


number 

of  days 

operated. 


279 


294 
280 
280 
299 
285 
283 
227 
261 
296 
299 


•Includes  California  and  South  Carolina  with  1  establishment  each  and  West  Virginia  with  S. 
STATISTICS  OF  88  lliIE.E.S  SUBMITTINO  1NC01IIPE.BTB  BBPOBTS. 

Table  1. — Number  of  establUhTnents  returned^  capital  invested,  salaried  employees  and 

wage-earners,  rents,  and  taxes:  1907, 


Total 
num- 
ber 
report- 
ing. 

Ci^ltaL 

Salaried  em- 
ployees. 

Wage-earners. 

Rent, 

taxes, 

etc. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salaries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Number  of  establishments 

1907 

83 

23 
959,956,422 

25 
248 

31 
$457,310 

31 
4,992 

33 
$2^335,192 

30 
11,473,049 

Note. — ^The  laiige  amount  of  capital  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
the  mills  reported  capital  invested  in  other  enterpriflee  than  Uie  paper  industry,  the 
segregation  of  which  could  not  be  made. 

Table  2. — Number  of  establishments  returned,  cost  of  materials  used,  expressed  by  kind, 

quantity,  and  value,  1907, 

COST  OF  ICATERIALS  USED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Total 
num- 
ber 

Wood  for  pulp. 

Oround-wood 
fiber. 

Sulphite. 

report- 
ing. 

Cords. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Number  of  establishment 
1907 

s 

33 

7 
161,399 

7 
11,489,760 

7 
14,164 

0 
6325,584 

0 
6,537 

13 

6536,006 

Total 
num- 
ber 
report- 
ing. 

Soda. 

All  other. 

Fuel 
(value). 

other 

materials 

(value). 

Total  oost 
(value). 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Nimiber    of   establisb- 
men  ts 

33 

4 

IHRA 

6 

SI  OK  71  n 

1 
3  Tim 

2 
S106  1^ 

30 
MSB  ft!^'> 

33 
t4.i<an  1230 

83 

1907 

17,670,841 

■— «.,   .  .w 

,%/vw 

w^t ' 

1 
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STATISTI08  OF  83  MlliliS  8IJB1IIITTING  IN001IIPI«KTB  REPOR1 S -Cont'd. 

Tablb  3. — Number  of  establishmenu  returned,  quantity  and  value  of  manvfoetured 

producUf  1907. 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS. 


Total 
niun- 
ber 
report- 
ing. 

All  Tarieties  of  paper. 

Pulp  and  fiber  sold. 

All  other 
products. 

Total 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

value 
(amount). 

Number  of  establishments. . 
1907 

81 

24 

132,836 

27 
W.  173, 807 

3 

21,805 

4 
S8S5,650 

8 
13,483,452 

31 
118,642,909 

Table  4. — Total  cott  of  manufacturing  paper  and  pulpy  per  cent  of  total  coat  represented 

by  VHigeSf  materials^  arid  other  expenses. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 

Total  oost 
of  manu- 
facturing 
(amount). 

Cost  of  production  represented  by~ 

Wages. 

Materials. 

All  other  expenses. 

Amount. 

• 

Percent. 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

81 

|12,334,5G0 

82,288,062 

18.5 

87, 53.^812 

•1.1 

82,510,686 

20.4 

Tablb  5. — Number  of  plants  returned j  total  yearly  capacity,  average  capacity,  and  average 

number  of  days  operated  in  1907, 


Num- 
ber of 
plants 
report- 
mg. 

Yearly  capacity 
(short  tons). 

AveraRe  capacity 
(short  tons). 

Average 
niiml)er 

days 

operated 

m  1907. 

Paper. 

Pulp. 

Paper. 

Pulp. 

50 

302,229 

130,900 

7,371 

10,069 

272 

I«ADOB  COST  PBB  TON  OF  PAPBB. 

Average  labor  cost  per  ton  of  paper  ynanufactured  during  1907 ,  showing  materials  used  and 
product  obtained^  as  reported  by  schedules  submitted  to  the  select  committee. 


State. 


Conneoticat. 


nUnois. 


816.50 
20.36 
41.04 
11.93 

15.00 

21.11 

7.60 

6.50 

4.06 

10.00 

5.06 
9.51 
5.42 


75951 — VOL  5—09- 


Materials  used. 


Sulphite,  soda,  all  other  wood  fiber 
Sulphite,  soda,  all  other  materials. 

Sulphite  and  rags 

Small  amount  sulphite 

Bagging,  waste,  etc 

All  other  materials 

W  as  te  paper 

do 

Small  amount  sulphite 

Sulphite  and  all  olner  materials. . . 

Straw 

Rags,  waste  paper 

Straw,  paper 

-37 


Products. 


Paper  only. 

Fine  writing  paper. 
Blotting  paper. 
Cover  linen,  tissue. 
Wrapping  pattern,  red  fiber. 

Wrapping. 

Book  and  writing  paper. 
Binders'  hoard. 
Card  middling. 
Box  board. 
Do. 

Wrapping. 
Building  paper. 
Sheathing,  straw  paper. 
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WaABOWL  cost  PBB  ton  of  PAPBli-<k>iitintied. 

A  verage  labor  cost  per  ton  of  paper  manufactured  during  1907,  showing  materials  used  and 
product  obtained,  as  reported  by  schedules  submitted  to  the  select  committee — Cont'd. 


State. 


ICaine. 


UMBBchusettB. 


XkihJgwi 


Labor 

cost 

per  loQ 


G.00 
19.fi0 


8.61 

9.04 

7.38 

14.84 

24.50 

14.68 

11.37 
22.26 
37.80 
67.  b5 
34.22 
8.42 
4.36 
22.56 

0.46 
19.87 
49.44 
26.58 
38.10 
91.26 

4.46 
65.00 
46.20 
27.34 
14.29 
87.00 

33.94 
47.12 
05.00 
75.33 

76.84 
45.00 
76.64 


laoo 

14.34 
&44 


5.89 
12.14 
10.93 
11.83 
12.55 

11.16 
4.72 


8.13 
14.24 
12.04 

6.62 

14.10 
0.26 


Materials  used. 


Products. 


around  wood  and  salpblte. . 

...:.do 

do 

Sulphite  and  wood  for  pulp. 


All  other  materials 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda. 

do 

do 

....do 


Ground  wood,  sulphite,  soda,  and  all 

other. 

Sulphite  and  soda 

do 

do 

Small  a^nount  sulphite. . '. 

Sulphite  (Importeti ) 

Sulphite  and  ground  woo<l 

Ground  wood  sulphite,  and  old  papers. 
Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  all  other 

wood  fiber. 

do 

do 

Sulphite  and  soda 

do 

Sulphite,  spda,  and  all  other  materials. . 

Sulphite  and  all  other  materials 

do 

do 

Sulphite,  soda,  rags 

Sulphite,  %Teenings,  flax  waste,  etc 

Straw  and  all  other  materials 

Cotton  rags 


Rags.. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 


All  other  materials, 

....do 

do 


Ground  wood  and  sulphite 

Wood  for  pulp,  sulphite,  soda,  and  all 

other  materials. 
Wood  for  pulp  and  all  other  materials. . 


Ground  wood  and  sulphite 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda 

do 

do 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  soda,  and  all 

other. 

All  other  wood  fiber 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  all  ottier 

materials. 

Sulphite 

Ground  wood  and  sulphite 

Ground  wood 

Ground  wood.    (Cost  given  for  p^ier 

mill  only.) 

Ground  wood  and  all  other 

Wood  for  pulp,  ground  wood,  sulphite, 

and  soda. 


Paper  and  ptUp. 

Wood  pulp  lioard. 
Manila  wrapning. 
Dag  and  wrapping 
Magazine  and  coated  magaitne 
papers. 

Paper  OJiip. 

Leather  board. 

Card,  roval  bristol,  and  book. 
Card  Nos.  2  and  4,  lK>ok  No.  8. 
Envelope,  blanks,  bond. 
Writing,   loft,   and   machine* 

dried. 
Boole,  No.  1  bristol,  coating. 

Book. 

Nos.  1  and  2  envelope. 

Writing. 

Ledger. 

Writing,  bond  Nos.  1, 2,  and  S. 

Carpet  lining. 

Box  Itoard. 

Pattern,  flour  sacks,  and  sp^ 
rialties. 

Bristol,  bianlcs. 

Blottiug  and  absorbent  papen. 

Bond,  ledger. 

Book,  cover,  bond. 

High-grade  papers. 

Bond,  ledger. 

Carpet  lining,  roofing  felt. 

Bond  linen,  onionskins. 

Bond,  index. 

Fil«r  l)oard. 

Strawboard,  leather  board. 

Bristol,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Oat  wilt- 
ing. 

Ledger  and  bonds. 

Fine,  superfine,  bonds,  ledger 

Extra  fine  writing. 

Bank  note,  bond,  and  pardi- 
raent. 

Linen,  ledger,  and  record. 

Specials. 

Ledj^r,  linen,  and  bonds. 

Paper  and  pulp. 

Manila  and  bristol. 
Surface-coated  paper. 

News  paper. 

Paper  onlp. 

Book. 

Book,  catalogue. 

M.  F.  and  S.,  and  S.  C.  book. 

Coating,  bond,  writing. 


Card,  middles,  and  box  board. 

Paper  and  puip. 

Fiber,  wrappings,  and  manlla. 
News 

Water  finish,  dry  flniah,  and 
bleached. 


Book  paper. 
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I^ABOjfc  COST  PBB  TON  OF  PAPBB-Contlnued. 

Average  labor  cost  per  ton  of  paper  manufactured  during  1907 ^  showing  materials  used  and 
product  obtained^  as  reported  by  schedules  submitted  to  the  select  committee — Cont'd. 


BtatB. 


Mlchtgan 


liiDnesota. 


Mew  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey. 


New  York. 


Labor 

cost 

per  ton. 


$3.63 
13.fi0 


7.3fl 

16. 5S 

6.60 


12.fi0 

16.93 

11.60 

8.65 


8.90 


11.50 
6.54 

28.00 


48.46 
11.23 
22.40 

16.25 

6.16 

4  80 

6.43 

12  40 

40  83 

10.12 

58.03 

17.00 
25.23 

6.06 
6  05 
5.44 
26  64 
5.35 

4.77 

5.80 

0.90 


5l10 
&17 
&61 
5.87 
&77 
5.23 
i.82 
6.26 


4.75 
10.41 

&00 

?/i38 

Ol25 


Materiali  oaed. 


AU  other  materials. 
Scrap  papers 


Oroand  wood  and  sulphite 

Sulphite 

Wood  for  pulp,  ground  wood,  sulphite, 
and  soda. 


Ground  wood  and  sulphite. 

Sulphite  and  soda. 

do 

Ground  wood  and  sulphite. 


Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda . 


Sulphite 

Small  amount  of  sulphite. 


All  other  wood  fiber. 


Manila,  hemp,  Russian  Jute. 

All  other  maierials 

Hemp,  cotton,  and  paper. . . 


Waste,  all  other  materials 

Mived  papers 

Ground  wood  and  sulphite 

do 

do 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda. 

do 

Sulphite  and  soda 


Sulphite 

Sulphite,  soda,  rags,  paper  shavings. 


All  other  wood  fiber 

Ground  wood  and  sulphite 

do 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  ail  other 

materials. 
Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  all  other 

wood  fiber. 
Ground  wood,  sulphite,  soda,  and  ail 

other  wood  fiber. 
Ground  wood,  sulphite,  soda,  cotton 

rags,  and  pa,-per. 


Ground  wood  and  sulphite, 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


} 


..do. 
.,do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Producti. 


Paper  onlff. 

Red  rosin  sheathing,  chip  roUl, 

lute-lined  (;hips. 
Binder  board. 

Pulp  and  paper. 


News. 
Do. 
Da 


Paperonlg. 


White  and  manila  tissue. 
Book  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  and  4 
Book. 
Wrapping  paper. 

Pvlp  and  paper. 

No.  1  news. 

Paper  onlp. 

Book. 

Chip  board,  manila,  and  bind- 
ers' board. 

White  and  colored  tissue  ccom- 
moQ  and  super;. 

Railroad  commercial,  copying. 

Binders'  boards. 

Trunk,  friction  binders'^  and 

cloth  board. 
Binders'  boards. 
Box  board. 

Heavy  wrappen.  filled^ard. 
Waterproof  manila. 
Toilet  papers. 
Filter  and  picture  mounti. 
Ingrams,  duplex. 
Tiss'  e  (inch  des  salaries;  labor 

alone,  137.72). 
Tiss  e. 
Empire,  thistle,  No.  1  sUver, 

wnite  copying. 
Card  middles,  Nos  1, 2, 8,  and*4 
Tag  board,  wrappers. 
Bag  wrapping  paper, 
(over,  special  papers. 
Box  board. 

Butcher  and  wrapping  papen. 

Wrapping  papers. 

News  and  high  grade  papen. 

Pulp  and  paper. 

News. 

News  and  manila. 
News. 

News  and  hanging. 
Da 

News  and  bag. 

News.  Does  not  inchide  any 
laix)r  of  making  sulphite  or 
woods  labor. 

Manila  lx)ard. 

Ingrams.  hanging,  white  and 
colored. 

Specialties. 

Tissues. 

Manila  and  fiber,  wrapping. 
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MmJLBOM  cost  FEB  TON  OF  FAFBB-Contlnued. 

Average  labor  coat  per  ton  of  paver  manufactured  dvHng  1907,  allowing  materiala  uaedand 
product  obtained,  aa  reported  by  achedulea  aubmiUed  to  the  aelect  committee—ConVd, 


State. 


Vam  Tork. 


Ohio. 


PtansylTania, 


117.56 

iao5 

12.32 
8.04 
6.02 
3.89 
0.51 
8.00 

a38 
8.17 
7.42 


6.50 
9.00 

39.20 
7.54 
9.96 
7.34 

10.00 
7.84 

34.02 

&58 
14.00 

13.04 
5.00 

&35 


7.60 


6.00 

9.35 

23.00 

&90 

4.02 

11.65 

9.37 

23.94 

18.56 

17.95 

15.72 

21.48 

a  25 

8.12 


10.91 

18.00 

20.93 

8.80 

16.64 
11.66 
11.34 
11.15 


6.97 
50.00 
4.G5 
3.90 
4.32 
&53 


Materials  used. 


Sulphite 

do 

Wood  for  pulp 

do 

Ground  wood  and  sulphite 

do 

Sulphite  and  soda 

Wood  for  pulp,  ground  wood,  sulphite, 

and  all  other  wood  filter. 

Wood  for  pulp  and  sulphite 

Wood  for  pulD  and  ground  wood 

Wood   for  pulp,  ground  wood,  and 

sulphite. 


Scrap  papers 

Straw 

Rags 

A 1 1  other  materials 

Mixed  papers 

Sulphite  screenings 

Sulphite  screenings  and  rags 

Old  raanila  rojw 

Bagging,  etc 

Ground  wood  and  sulphite  and  soda. . 
do 

Ground  wood  and  sulphite 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  idl  other 

materials. 
Sulphite  and  straw 

Sulphite  and  soda 


Rags 

....do 

Rags  and  old  newspapers 

Straw 

Waste  paper 

Straw  ana  mixed  papers 

Ground  wood  and  sulphite 

|Smali  amount  sulphite 

Soda  and  all  other  materials 

Sulphite,  soda,  rags 

All  other  wood  flber 

Ground  wood  and  sulphite 

Sulphite,  waste  paper 

Sulphite  and  soda 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soaa 

Sulphite  and  sulphate,  foreign 

Wood  for  pulp,  waste  paper 

Wood  for  pulp,  all  other  materials. . . . 

Wood  for  pulp  and  sulphite 

Wood  pulp  and  fll)er :^. 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  soda,  and  all 
other  wood  fiber. 


Waste  paper 

Do  not  use  wood  pulp 

Straw 

All  other  materials 

Rags,  shoddy,  and  papers 
Waste  paper 


Products. 


Pulp  and  paper— Coniinaed, 

Book  and  similar  papen. 

Manila  tissue. 

Writing,  cover,  m^hinf^  ||]]|s]| 

News. 

Bag  and  hanging  papen. 

Do. 
Book  papers. 
News  paper,  chip  and  toaiaOah 

lined  board. 
News  and  hanging  papeOi 
Newspaper. 

Da 

Paper  otHf* 

Box  boards. 

Straw  board. 
White  tissue. 
Paper  boards. 
Boards. 

Screening  papers. 
Uags,screenings,  manUa  papen. 
Rope  manila  papers.    ^ 
Bleached  manila  and  antinst 

papers. 
Box  board. 


Rope,  Jute,   sugar-bag, 
paper,  and  wrapping. 
Watcrleaf  Nos.  18,  22, 30. 
White  box  board. 


Umd 


Straw  and  wrapping  papen. 

Paper  and  puip. 

Machine   finished   and  npsr 
book  paper. 

Paper  onlf. 

Rag,  lining,  wood  felt. 

Wrapping. 

Colored  specialties. 

Butchers  ,  bakers',  and  tlssoa 

Folding  box  board. 

Straw  paper  and  box  board. 

Wrapping,  Nos.  1  and  2,  rope. 
/News,    poster,    cover,    book; 
\    wrapping. 

Book,  rope,  and  manila. 

Rag  waterieaf. 

Cartridge  paper. 

White  hanging  paper. 

Wrapping  specialties. 


Pulp  and  paper. 


and 


Writing,    supercalender, 
machine  finished  book. 

Manila  fibers,  felt  papers. 

Machine  finish,  coated  book. 

News,  Nos.  1  and  2:  fiber  mill 
wraps,  paper  boards. 

•Book,  writing  paper. 
Fiber  and  screenings,  paper. 
Book  and  wall  paper. 

Paper  onlff. 

Sheathing,  wrapping. 

Tissue. 

Strawboard. 

Dry  roofing  felt. 

Roofing  felts,  sheathingpapen. 

Binders'  boards. 
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■lABOB  COST  PBB  TON  OF  PAFBB-ContinQed. 

Average  labor  cost  ver  ton  of  paper  manvfaeiured  during  1907  ^  showing  materials  used  and 
product  obtained,  as  reported  by  schedules  submitted  to  the  select  committee — Cont'd. 


Stata. 


Vermont. 


Viiglnla. 


Weft  Virginia. 


WisooDiin. 


Other  StetM. 


Labor 

cost 

per  ton. 


aS21.80 
4.05 
6.50 
6.71 
&19 

12.41 

Id  50 

6.00 

6.43 
31.50 
ia67 

a55 
4.32 
3.06 
7.87 
4.86 
8.81 
0.32 

22.02 
ia22 


5.94 
6.79 
8.14 
6.17 
0.82 
0.83 
7.22 

10.30 
8.10 

ia58 
7.62 

5.25 

4.42 
8.88 


6.11 
6.23 
6.47 
4.04 
6.26 
6.80 
7.30 


a35 
18.10 

&65 


} 


Materiab  naed. 


Oromid  wood  and  sulphite 

do 

do 

....do 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda 


Sulphite  and  soda 

Sulphite,  soda,  and  rags 

Small  amount  sulphite,  old  papers. 


Pulp  and  soda  fiber 

Small  amount  sulphite. 
Wood  pulp  and  fiber. . 


All  other  materials 

Waste  paper 

Qn>un(iwood  and  ntlphlte. 

....do..... 


Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  all  other 
wood  fibers. 

Sulphite  and  soda 

do , 


Ground  wood  and  sulphite 

.....do 

do 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda 

do 

do 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  idl  other 
wood  fiber. 

Wood  for  pulp,  soda 

Ground  wood 


Ground  wood  and  sulphite. 
....do 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Straw,  waste  paper , 

Ground  wood  and  sulphite. 

do 

Straw 

All  other  materials 

Straw 

....do 


Sulphite 

Ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda. 


'Wood  for  pulp;  all  other  materials. 


Products. 


PaptT  onZy^-Gontlnued. 

Colored  wall. 
Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 
No.  2  R.  R.  wrltinf  and  No.|[| 

wrapping. 
Blotting. 

D& 
Plain  and  manlla  Ihied  chip 

board. 
Pulp  and  paper  card  middles. 
No.  1  rope,  manUa. 
Pulp  and  paper,  manila,  flbsr 

and  screenings  papers. 
Wrapping,  manila  rope. 
Chip  boara. 
News. 

News,  IC.  F.  book,  and  tissue. 

Book. 

Tissue,  white  colors;    manlhv 

Nos.  1  and  2. 
EnvelofM  and  superfine  bond. 
Bond,   Nos.   1   and  2;  flats 

ledger. 

Pvlp  and  paper. 

News. 

News,  manila,  other  wrappen 

Machine-finished  book. 

News  and  book. 

Wrapping  and  toilet  tissoe. 

Book  NOS.  2  and  3. 

News,  catalogue,  poster,  and 

specialties. 
Bond  and  ledger. 
News,  bu  manila,  bu  fiber,  and 

No.  1  fiber. 
Wrapping  paper. 
All  grades  fiber  and  manOa 

papers. 
Manila,  fiber,  and  pattern  p^ 

pers. 
News  paper. 
Do. 

Paper  only. 

Wrapping,  building  paper. 
News  and  hanging. 
News. 

Straw  board. 
Paper  box  board. 
Strawboard. 
Do. 

Ptdp  and  paper. 

Wrapping. 

R.  R.  writings,  book  and  cbsip 

bonds. 
Butchers'  manila,  fibers,  tp^ 

cialtles,  colors. 


•  Bvidflntly  hidudes  salariei. 
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008T  OF  MANfJFAOTlJBB-J.  B.  BOOTH. 

J.  R.  Booth,  Manufacturee, 
Ottavxiy  Ontario  J  January  29, 1909. 
James  B.  Mann,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  you  herewith  cost  statements  that  it  has 
occurred  to  me  mifjht  interest  you.  They  represent  the  cost  of  my 
paper,  pulp,  and  sulphite  duiing  1908. 

I  ours,  truly,  J.  R.  Booth. 


Coat  of  manufacturing  sulphite  in  the  mill  of  J.  R,  Booth  at  Ottavxi,  Ontano, 

FROM  JULY  7,  1908,  TO  NOVEMBER  30.1908. 


July. 

August. 

Septem- 
ber. 

October. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Total. 

Averaee 

monthly 

cost. 

Wood 

$17.65 
4.19 
1.20 

$13.98 
3.40 
.88 
.29 
.(6 
.07 

$16.28 
2.06 
.74 
.33 
.86 
.14 

$13.07 

2.62 

.67 

.83 

1.13 

.18 

$15.79 

2.69 

.64 

2.90 

.72 

.12 

.03 

5.73 

.01 

.25 

.54 

.02 

.08 

$75.77 

15.76 

4.13 

4.35 

5.02 

.96 

.a3 

87.08 

.26 

L5S 

2.9H 

.14 

1.24 

$15. 16 

Sulphur 

3.16 

Lime 

.82 

Fuel 

.87 

Light  and  power 

FeTts 

1.  f  ."i 
.45 

LOl 
.19 

Screen  plates 

.01 

Labor 

9.86 
.19 
.20 
.67 
.OH 
.56 

5.50 
.03 
.14 
.81 
.02 
.20 

6.92 
.01 
,27 
.47 
.02 
.16 

9.07 
.02 
.72 
.60 
.03 
.24 

7.41 

Oil • 

.05 

Repairs 

.32 

Renewals 

.60 

Taxes  and  insurance 

.03 

Sundries 

.24 

36.57 

25.98 

28.16 

29.18 

29.42 

149.31 

29.86 

Cost  of  manufacturing  wood  pulp  in  the  mill  of  J,  R,  Booth,  at  Ottawa,  Ontario, 

FROM  JANUARY  1,  1908,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1908. 


Jan- 
uary. 

Feb- 
ruary. 

March. 

AprU. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au- 
gust. 

Total. 

Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly cost. 

Wood 

$5.75 
.06 

$7.15 

$7.15 
.22 

$7.15 
.04 

$7.66 
.05 

$7.66 
.03 

$7.66 
.03 
.19 
.24 
.06 
2.52 
.33 
.08 
.06 

$7.60 
.06 
.24 
\32 
.55 
&00 
.41 
.47 
.07 

$57.84 

.40 

.43 

1.65 

2.17 

26.32 

4.44 

1.28 

.80 

$7.26 

Felts 

.06 

Stones 

.05 

Repairs 

.13 
.12 
2.20 
.40 
.04 
.08 

.20 
.01 
5.06 
1.22 
.28 
.22 

.24 

"'6.' 76* 
.92 
.22 
.16 

.18 
.61 
2.34 
.44 
.06 
.08 

.06 
.25 
2.34 
.37 
.05 
.07 

.28 
.07 
2.50 
.35 
.08 
.06 

.20 

RAMAWalS 

.27 

Labor 

8.29 

Taxes  and  insurance. 
Sundries 

.55 

.16 

Superintendence 

.10 

Less  power  supplied . 

&78 

15.34 
1.37 

14.67 
L04 

10.80 
.49 

10.85 
.41 

11.03 
.39 

1L17 
.37 

12.78 
.47 

95.44 
4.54 

n.9i 

.67 

a78 

13.97 

13.53 

lasi 

10.44 

10.64 

10.80 

12.31 

9a  88 

11.37 
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Co$t  of  mantffacturing  news-print  paper  in  the  mill  of  J,  R.  Booth,  Ottawa^  Ontario, 

FROM  DECEMBER  1, 1007,  TO  NOVEMBER  30, 1908. 


Groimd  wood.... 
Sulphite 

Size 

AlllTTl 

Color 

Fells,  etc 

Wires 

Fuel 

Finishing,  etc 

Laltor 

Repair  lBlx)r 

Oil 

Repair  material.. 

Renewals 

Office  cx[>€nse... 

Cost  selling , 

Biindries 

Taxes  and  insur- 
ance   

Light  and  power. 


1907. 


fO. 
9. 


1906. 


i 


2. 
o 

4. 


60  $9. 

01  9. 

301  . 

07,  . 

4<'>  . 

08  . 

94  1. 

4«  . 

00  3. 

OS  1. 

18  4. 
42 
18 
28 
42 
24 

44 


IS 


10 

80 

3< 

10 

4( 

00 

l( 

20 
72 
90 
07; 
4l| 
20, 
41 
45 
251 
22, 
18 


E 


f9. 
10. 


1. 


80 
90 
35 
18 
42 
08 
121 
42! 


1^ 


SI  3. 20 
12.42 
.20 
.10 
.22 
.08 
.CO 


3.(>3i    3.80 

2 

5. 


.19 


27 
08 
.04 
.28 
.38 
.24 
.30 
.37 
.23 

.28 


3L  84  33. 30  37. 61 


1.88 
4.30 
.22 
.21 
.25 
.28 
.25 
.30. 
.22 

.20' 

.41< 


sia 
11, 


10 
35 
.21 
.11 

.24 

.OS 

.87 

.28 

3.00! 

1.54 

4.20 

.41 

.14 

.41 

.45 

.20 

.44 

.22 

.19 
.40 


SI  0.22 
10.82 
.25 
.11 
.28 
.0> 
1.16 


39.  C3  34.00 


.45 

2.08 
4.00 
.09 
.14 
.13 
.58 
.24 
.2S 
.28 

.191 
.40' 


SIO.  40 
9.S8 
.40 
.10 
.43 
.09 
1.02 
.28 
.01 
2.30 
4.10 
.14 
.18 
.20 
.54 
.31 
.20 
.32 

.20 
.42 


3 


9 


I 


32.04i  31.52 


SIO.  03  $9.  4?  SIO  pr 
9.54.10 


.33 
.12 
.43 
.09 
1.09 
.23 


11 
34 
17 
38 
09 
95 
51 


11 


1.73 
3.79 
.23 
.17 
.18 
.29 
.30 
.24) 
.41 

.20 
.41 


1. 
3. 


29.81 


79 
44 
.18 
.14 
.20 
.71 
.28 
.23 
.39 

.18 
.38 


29. 95 


9 
.34 
.1( 
.42 
.12 
.80 
.42 


i 

s 

o 


1.00 
3.00 
.30 
.10 
.25 
.71 
.34 
.24 
.20 

.22 
.47 


33.54 


pa 


o 


$ia44 

9.50 
.2?' 
.13 
.3(1 
.00 
.00 
.63 
.17 
2.22 
5.11 
.26 
.26 
.47 
.74 
.43 
.17 
.67 

.2i! 
.50 


3G.2li 


»15. 7r 

10. 14 

.2«' 

.12 

.38 

.13 

.98 

.28 

1.71 

1.92 

4.27 

.20 

.14 

.10 

.43 

.30 

.22 

.30 

.20 
.41 


3 

o 

H 


38.33 


<132. 
125. 

3. 

1. 

4. 

1. 
11. 

4. 
18. 
23. 
50. 

3. 

2. 

3. 

6. 

3. 

3. 

3. 


00 
45 
75 
47 
48 
10 
37 
43 
88 
31 
(->5 
50 
19 
32 
84: 
60 
2G| 
85 


2.51 
4.47 


Sll.OO 

ia46 

.31 

.12 

.38 

.09 

.95 

.37 

1.57 

1.94 

4.22 

.30 

.18 

.27 

.49 

.30 

.27 

.33 

.87 
.21 


409.39  34.11 


lHATBRIAIiS  VSSED  IN  1908. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible 
concerning  kinds  and  amount  of  materials  used  in  pulp  and  paper 
making,  and  the  different  products  derived  therefrom,  a  schedule  of 
Questions  was  sent  out  to  about  750  manufacturers.  It  was  requested 
tnat,  if  accurate  records  had  not  been  retained,  estimates  be  forwarded 
to  the  committee.  The  figures,  then,  consist  of  estimated  consump- 
tion where  actual  consumption  could  not  be  given. 

In  all,  about  370  responses  were  received.  About  70  companies 
were  unable  to  answer  the  questions,  as  they  are  purchasers  and  not 
manufacturers  of  pulp.  Returns  from  300  companies  have  been  tabu- 
lated by  the  committee,  a  few  appearing  in  both  tables,  since  they  use 
both  wood,  rags,  and  waste  paper. 
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WOOD  USED  FOB  P1JE.P— Continued. 

Estimate  for  1908  from  reports  of  16  Canadian  establishments  submitted  to  the  select 

committee. 


Total 

Spruce 

8i)ruco  slabs  and  edgings 

Ilcnilock 

Poplar 

Balsam 

Pine  (jack) 

yellow  poplar 

Basswood 


Percent 
100 

01. 0 
0.6 
0.3 
0.5 
6.1 
0.5 

ai 


WOODS   USED   FOR   GROUND   WOOD. 

Of  89  mills  making  ground  wood,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  ground  wood  was  made  from  any  other  wood  than  spruce 
(with  a  slight  admixture  of  balsam),  30  answered  "yes." 

The  woods  used  were  hemlock,  poplar,  cottonwood,  fir,  pine,  jack 
pine,  and  tamarack.  In  general,  nowever,  they  were  used,  in  small 
proportions,  together  with  spruce. 

WOODS   USED   FOR    SULPHirB   FIBER. 

Of  46  mills  making  sulphite  fiber,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  sulphite  was  made  from  any  otner  wood  than  spruce  or 
hemlock,  14  answered  "yes." 

The  woods  used  were  balsam,  cottonwood,  fir,  pine,  cedar,  and 
tamarack.  In  these  cases,  however,  spruce  or  hemlock  composed  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  fiber. 
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